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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO FORTES 

Bate ftam IMO, tad bow numbor over 22f000o Th«y 
huf »6«B Widely known and anlTcrwUly oominondod. 
Tlio nowly<«rg»nliod eompnay ombraoct tho headt of tlM 
prloelpnl dopnrtmentt In thm factory, thnt aoontlnf tho 
AUl and azpertoneo of thirty years. 

THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 

Baa now an antlraly new factory, eomplotely itted out 
wltli labor^aTlaf maehlnery; and as iba eompany nsea 
only tha test ataterlal, and InsliU rigoronsly npon hntlaf 
Um Tsty test work, the latoat Instnuneats are 

FAB IK ADVANCE 



Of the fanner serlaa, and wUl oMBpnvw fnvwniMr with. 

THE BEST MADE. 

The KXEBSON UFBIOHTS are eapeelally admired. 
The hate also, beddes the BQUARB ORAKD8, the 
COTTAOB PIAKO,nprighilafaraa,ef 41 oetoTea, and 
nwarralef baa aly and ohespnaas. 



WAKBKOOMS, 

595 Washinj^ton .?♦ , Ro-^^'^n. 



The Atlantic Monthly 

BOB lit! WII.I. COKTAIB 

Beriftl 8loiiea» 

By ELiZAnBTH Stvabt Pnet.pa, aathor of ■* Ihe Oatee 
ikjar,** etc.; Ororob P. LATiinop, aathor of "A Study 
ofHawthome**; W.H. Bishop, aathor of ** Detmold *^: 
W. D. HowvLLS. aathor of "The Ijtdr of the Aroos- 
took," **The Undiscovered Coantry*^ and IIrxbt 
Jambs. Jr., aathor of **The Amerleaa,*' **Xhe Bor^ 



Bbort Btoriei and Bkelehes^ 
By Habrikt BBBCHcn Stowb, T. R. ALnmicnL Babar 

On!(B .rEWBTT. COXSTAKCB PBXIMOBB WOOLSOX, 

Mabk Twaiv, Boas Tbbby Cookb. 

BBssngrt 
On Mographleal, historical and sooUl snbjeets, by Oolb- 
Wfx SMrrn; Kmward Kvrbrtt Halr. on the social, 
political and rellglotts life of the world In the time of 
ChrUt; William M. RoasKrri, on *• The Wires of the 
PoeU'^: Jotin Kiskr, on the *■ Early Calture. Myths 
and FMk-liore of our Aryan Ancentors'*; K. L. Duo- 
BAi«, on **The Belatkm ol Society to GrluM." 

Tbb ATLAsrrio famishes lU readers In the conrse of 
the year as mnch reading as is ooutalned In X^aljr Ordl- 
noiy KoiMMMt ef 300 pages each. 

TEBMS: 94.00 a year, In adranee, po9tag*JtUi 35 eanta 



Reinlttanoes shonld be made by money-order, draft, or 
fcglstered letter, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFUN & CO., Bostoo. 



BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSia 



ESTABUSHED IN 1M7. 



jr«l nanm tfcnn trmn. thren tm t 
pnplla In n elnee. 

Fifteen to Twenty DoUan 

Is the hUhest eharae a term for any one brand^ Indnding 

the free study of Hnrmowy. Thnrmijrti Bnoa, elA, lo 
Insare the pupil aflnlshed mnsical edncatlon. 

CcBBeeted with the BoaioB Oonaervatory la 

JUUUS EICHBERG'S VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Which the moat fanums vlolinlsta ef^t»4aT oMl^fhe mwt 
emlnententka hnve reccfalaed aa the only noUnoa h eo i 
iBAnMrlcadsserTlngof that name. ^ 

The tegnlnr Oemw bcgte IB aeplaBaban jr«v«Babev» 
BehraavFa aad Apvll* «^ 

ioBdioraNBiavw JUUm BIOBBinMlb INi ifUr 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



t •!• 



MADE AND SOLD. 



These iBstramenta hBTe boon baft»ro tha pnhUomofo tlum flltj4o«r yMi% had fCtH ■»■»■»*•** thtiromDoaM 
and high repatatlon as tha 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

Theprlootof *v^>t «-^-^— r*' '■'-ir *rtTii gnrntl]' irlnmnt. ib1 ort m lirtr ai tho trnhwlTO m nf till diiO 
materials and workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 

PIANOS TUNED. 

BpMtBl AttmitloB b giTOB to BBPAIRINO Flaim (OF ABT MABX) hj Hm MBBt 
ddlfnl workmen. 
IttuiirvUd Cat^t^guei tmd Frk% Utit maiUd fm en a^jpliMfilM Co 

omcKBRnsra & sons, 



1K6 TreniC0:*t SU^Cnrt, 
BOSTON. 



130 liffh Jvenue, 

NBW TOBK* 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 

Tka FkBfTEtTABtiiBBDnrTHBBABnBV BrAni,aadtai towiBiVptoTalitooaAiDf 



AMERICAN ORGANS, 



OOBtiBBOO to 



HarlBg all the Beeesoarj f aeiUtles and aaeqnalled «xperlollO^ 
iBstramento aoltoble both lor piiblio and priYato naoa. 
The loloar atjleo are 

MIRACLES OF BEAUTY AND 

Then an magntfleeBt chnich organs, with two maaaals, twootj otop^ and 
Then an exquisitely ornamented styles, with fall yet smooth toneo, aad 
tasteful flMdem inrBitoio. But tha ehef d'osuTn of ttie mattafaetaraa If 



a gnat fiiiitj of 



NESS. 

fnUootaof 
agnolaf Ib lorai vtthUM 



THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN. 



Designed aad eoBstroeted opedany to meet the nqnlnments of Pnftoslooal 
oenn, a wholly new aad oaprecrdented Instmmont, being tho 



y ff^^^a-^ md llariaal 



FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORQAN IN THE WORLD, 



Andcapahlo 



^__j «( prododng all the effedi of a Two>llaanal loatramaal. 

CataiogMO aad Clienlan oe&l to any addnos on appllcatUm. 

Boaiov, Jaanaiy 28^ IttO. 



■* < 



THE HEKTOGRAPH. 

BAKUTAOrUBED BT THE HEKTOGRAPH COBPANY» 

No8. 22 and 24 Ohurcta Street. New Twk. 

DBT PBOGEM OF COPTOTCk 



Werespeetfnllye 
of Basic, etc., can be 
rednpllcatlOB, 
Leaders of chnrol 
all who have any 




,.<« an pnpared ^-, , -- .^_ _ 

wilhAinjwnMfeledpapy_ftgjgW^ 



, it wiU glTobaOk fnm fl 
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DWIQHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



[Vol. XLI. — Ko. 103C. 



fl^tc ^^vib^}^tx^» 



HOLIDAY MUSIC-BOOKS. 

DITSON & 00. call attention to their eleoMit and 
pMful music books, suitable for presenu, and especially 
to their Tolnmes of ^ t i-- # 

BOUND SHEET MUSIC. 

Frtee of each in Cloth, $».50. Fine GUi, $9. 

The following are eollootlons of piano mof le only. An 
equal number of vocal ooHections are published. 

THE CLUSTKIt OF GEMS. 43 pieces of high chai^ 
acter. 

OEMS OF THE DANCE. 70 of the best pieces of 
now ilance music by the most celebrated composers. 

OEHS OF 8T11AUSS. 80 splendid and brilliant com- 
poeitious. 

PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 100 select plano-pleces. 

HOMECIKCLK. Vol I. 170 easy pieces for beginners. 

HOME CIRCI.E. Vol. U. 142 pieces, of which 22 ara 
for four hands. 

PARIX>R ML'SIC. 2 vols. 12 easy and popular pieces. 

CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. 89 select pieces 
of some difflculty, suited to advanced players. 

FOUNT/UN OF GEMS. (T? easy and popidar pieces. 

WELCOME HOME. 7U easy popular ami pioces. 

PEARL8 OF MELODY. 60 pieces of moderate diffl- 
culty. 

PLANIST'S ALBUM. 102 pieces. Fine coUeetiou. 

All the books above named are alike in sice, style, bind- 
ing, and price. 

OHVER DITSOy & CO^ Boston, 

Musical Works 

I>UUMS1IKD BV 

MACMILLAN « CO. 



KNAPP'S 



mT«>v% ^ 4 »«« nHJ^^y^^ remedy for hoarseness and sore throaU. I have ever used ; a 
THRnAT 0«?,1«"^^,7««>»»««ii"^»>tt»M«»nemcrgencie«.'' SIOKKRANI, N. V? 
IfllXUAl "Its curative properties are simply wonderful." REV. U. W. KNAPP. 
Dm Om Piew York. 

rilR P tiwiMrS^'Sft*"'.*'^ J**'^ enabling one to sing withont faUgne.** L. V. 
V U I\ij. HEttlOT, St. Louis. Convenient to carry and iise . DruaisU. 35 eenU 
or B. A. OLDS. lOO Fulton 8tr«et. New YoSt ' 



J/i^. TIAfOTHEUS ADAMOEOSKI, 

Having taken op his residence in Boston. vlU reoehro % 
limited number of pupils for the violin and for Muslqos 
d'ensemble. Address 10 Charles Straet. 



MME, BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 



Professor o/tJU Art of Singings 

178 2d AvoBiM. New York. 

Ladies prepared for tho Opera or 
Concert Room. 



TO BB COMl'LBTJSn IN TUKBB VOZVXBB, 

DICTIONARY of MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 

By Eminent Writers, Kngllsh and Foreign. 



J^fADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 

g/g E^tt Temk Sirteif y*m York CUy* 

Q^ A, SHAW, Madison, Wis, 

COMPOSmONB FUR3fIBHKD FOR SPECIAL OCCASIOSa. 

Music of Amateurs carefully arranged. 

QEORGE T, BULLING, 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY. 
17" Harmony lessons satisfactorily given by mail. Ad- 
dress, care 

Akericax Art Joursiai., 

23 Union Square, 
New York. 

Harvard Musical Association. 
FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Maale Hall, Thursday, January 6. 1881, at 3 r. M. 



CAKL ZEBRA HN. 
Conductor. 



B. LISTK5IANN, 
Violin Leader. 



Edited by Groroe Grovk. I>. C. L. Vol. I. A tolm- , 
promptu. Sro. %Vlth Illustrations in Music Type and ! 
'Wood Cuts. Cloth. 96.00. ' 

.J'T?*,".*^^^*^^*?"*^^ promises to be by far the best of 
the kind In Kiigllsh, and one of the best In any huiffuage. 
Quite indispensable to musical people of every decree.*' 
— iVrir iork IVibuue, 

*' I^omises to be a most thorough and Interesting work, 
wblch no one who cares to understand music and Its his- 
tory will be without." — Fortnightly Heriete. 

"By far the best (at least for English and American 
readers) that has yet appeared in any laniruafte."— 
iHnghVt Journal of Mutie, 

MACMILLAN & CO., 

22 Bond Street, New York. 



NEW SONGS. 

2iiSK? SuS?l' .....A. E. Hopes. 

1 1 «^r « ii> y i-^iv/. ' «'•*'• Rtt«l<»>phsen. 

JUAal UKJ'.r.ilXT II T^yi 

^T'l^^l'I'^Sn^S.''' ''^ ^''''^ c~.i:o;JSd: 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT..Wm. F. ApSoro! 
Published by 

CARL PRUFER, 
. M Wkst Strkrt, BoaToy, 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Enay* Mid eritletonn b; 

ROBERT SCHUMANN, 

Edited, translated, and annotated by 

FANNY RAYMOND BITTER. 

Second Series. Price $2.75. 

LONDON I - Reeves. NEW YORK. - Schuberih. 

Wo cordially conpratulate Madame RItter and her En- 
gllsh-speaking rcsnlcrs on the producUon of this most In- 
teresting and delightful Tolttnio.-.i^>«. London. 

Thera are two musical writers whose works and names 
rank with those of the highest literary authority, such as 
Matthew Arnold and Salnto Beure; thiy are Ko&rt Schuh 
mann and Richard Wagner. - JV'o/km, iCew York. 

This book spATkla with gems. Such papers as Florst- 
tan's rhapsorfy strike chonis In the rea&eFs heart wwS 
Tlbrate for hours after its perusal. Brief as UMadMne 
Bitter's annexed sketch of Schunmnn*s life and charaetCT 
tt IsconTinclngly Just and truthful. An InteiSstlng bSd 
^S<^umann, pbotographed from an original portrait by 
Bendemann. enUrely d/tferent from thoas hitherto mS 
Ushed. and presented to Mrs. Bitter by MSanTfSaS 
Behnmann, accompanies the Tolume. - V^orid, kSw Y oE 

VASSAR COLLEGE, 

POUGHKSBPSXB. N. Y. 

School of Art— Department of Music. 

Dr. F. L. RITTEB, Dinelor. 
Ak MD^ and effldent eorpa of Teachan. BlaaiM 
PlMio^ OrfBB, Kan&ODy, 0ie. uoght ««vpg 



Programme. 

Pastorale, from tlie Christmas OraUrio Back. 

Bee. and Aria from the Opera " Sirue '* (flrst time), Handel 

(Mr. GKOH<iR Hkkkciiel..) 
Thinl (" Cologne ") Symphony, In E iUt, . . Schumann 
Lyslart*s Scetia and Aria : *' Wo berg' ich mich ?" 

from "Euryanthe** (flrst time), Weber 

()fr. Hkxschkl.) 
Orerture to "Penthesllea" (first time). . . . Goldmark 

Sesaon Tickets (five concerto), with reserred seats 96 : 
Single admission, gl. with reserred seat. gl.2S. 



Handel and Haydn Society 

8IXTY.8IXTH SEASON. 

Fkmr rer/artnatteea at Bo&tan Mwrie XTaU. 

J>ecember 2C, '«Mc«alah." 

January 30. ••Mo»irt*s Beqvtem " »nd Bcetho- 
T«n> " Mt. of <»llveii.** 
April 15, Passion Muaio« 
April 17, •• St. Panl.»* 



Season tickets to last year's subscribers will be ready 
B Saturday, November 27, at 9fi.00, and to the general 
public on Monday, Korember 2!>, at same price. After 



iwidaliiOoUegaorFiwgidcaapito. 
Ort a ln g— withfaUpartteularsfnmMbad. 

8. l^ GAUOWXU^ JK Jk, 



m Deliglitful Mcy Books. 

DOINGS OF THE BODLEY FAMILY IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY, With serenty. 
seven illastrations. SI. 50. 

THE BODLEYS TELLING STORIES. 
With eighty-one illastrations. With m richly 
Ulomiuatcd cover. $1.50. 

THE BODLEYS ON WHEELS. With sev- 
eDty-seven illustrations, and a carioaaly pictar- 
esque cover. $1.50. 

THE BODLEYS AFOOT. With seventy, 
nine illustrations, and an ornamental cover. 
$1.50. 

MR. BODLEY ABROAD. Profusely alas- 
tratod, and bound in a cttriousljr oinamental 
corer. $1.50. 

This book continues the doings of the wonder* 
fal Bodley family. Mr. Bod lev goes to Europe, 
writes capital letters to his chjldren, and on his 
return tells them stories of European places and 
events of interest. It is one of the verr best of 
the delightful " Bodlej *' books, both in storiee 
and pictures. 

The mtle folk all know the Bodley Bocks, sad delight 
la them. Mr. Souddsr Is a model stoiy-Uller for ehiidioa, 
a mimeio wotfcor la the wsliii of awakaosd latsisst.— 
*r«s Yerh Evening fou. '««— --—^ 



So delishtful that aar madsr^yoaaff or old, would U 
«ladlo have BBora like thsm — Vm IV&Mbnaa (Beslea). 



^pHet «f ih* tnhlMen, 

HOUGHTON. MIFRJN k CO.* Boston, Matt. 



JAHUAltY, 1881. 

5. Second Euterpe, Beethoven Quintet Club. 
0. Fourth Harvard Symphony Concert. 

19. Second Concert of the Boybiton Clnb, Mnsle w^q . 

20. Fifth Harvard Symphony Concert. 
24. Second Cecilia— Pro6ab/y. 

24. First Thomas Orchestra Concert, with Jbseffi, 4e. 
26. Second Thomas Orchestra Concert, Mask Han. 
28. Third Thomas Orchestra, " Damnatioo de FamtL** 
20. ICatiaee Tliomas Orchestra, " *< ** 

30. Handel and Haydn: Mooufs Requiem; Beet- 
hoven's Mount of Olives. 

Fbiiruart, 1881. 

2. Third Euterpe. Beethoven Quintet Gab. 

3. Sixth Harrard Symphony. 

4 and 9. Second Apollo Conceits. 

17. Seyenth Harvard Symphony. 

Mabch, 1881. 

3. Eighth (Last) Harvard Symphony Concert. 
14. Third Cecilia (i>ro6<f6/y). 
10. Third Concert of theBoylston Qub. 

April, 1881. 

10. (Good Friday). Handel and Haydn: Bach's Ffes- 
sion Uoslc. 

*^ (^'^^jSnnAiy). Handel and Haydn Society: 

Mat, 1881. 
2. Fourth Cecilia Concert (Prohahhj). 

18. Fourth Concert of the Boylston Club. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Ballads and Other Verset. 

Bt Jam mi T. Fields. Ifimo. gilt top, 91M. 
A hoautlful volume insido aadoatside. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

^XtTnfnfJ*'^^. GLAnnEJc. lemo. gilt top. ti.eo. 

Mr. Gladden 8 strong common sense, frectlom from cant, 
and manlv religious spirit malco this a peculiarly valuabla 
anu winning book. 

On the Threshold. 

By T. T. MrxoER. icino, crilt top. Ji.oo. 

A thoroughly.Bcnsible Judicious, helpful book for young 
men and women. /v«-i» 

•.•For Mtt bf Haotulkn and «y the Ptim,ker$. 

HOUCHTON. MIFFLIN & CO. 

4 PARK STRERT, Bmitoil. 



MR. C. F. WEBBER, 

149 A Trem^ni Strmrt, ■ - - . • . Bo9m 44, 

Teacher of the 

Pliisioiogieal Ombpsenf of tht Voice aid tit Art 
of Sinetnt. 

MADAME SEILER'S SCHOOL 

VOCAL ART&INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

1104 Walnut St., TMladelphia, Pa., 

Offers thorough edueatlon, and arijitfcltralnlng, In every 
brMch of music, under th« tuition of the best teachers, at 
moderate priees, ' 

The foUowlngr branches of mnsle are tanirht 1 

Cnltlvation of the voice, Style and Expression In ringing. 
Plano-Forta, Violin, and all other Orchestral InstriH 
nents, Aeotistics. and Physiology of the Vocal Oi^ 
gans, iGsthetics and History of Music, Orato- 
rio. Church Choir Singing, ahd Operatie 
Training, Kudinients or Music, and 
Sight Jtaadlng, Kloctttion, and tha 
German, French, and Italian 
Languages. 
For elrenlars eonulning full information, 

Addraaa, MADAM£ EMMA SKILEB. 

1 104 IVahivt St., PhUn., Pn. 



Hie Bernhard Ustemann Concert Farty. 



B. LX8TBMANN, 



F. LXSTBMANN, 



B. II. HBINDL, ALBX. HBINDL, 

JOHN IIULLALY, H. A. ORBBNB, 

AMapta ongafaaMata f or ChMSlcal and MlsoaUaaaoni Ooo- 
eerta. Terms UhwraL Addiaas, 

IVaefei^s Music Store 34 West St, Boston 



Jauvakt 1, 1881.1 



DWIQHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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l//^5 EDTTIf ABELL, 

^'* After MrenU PeMons of iltidy, tonrhinfr. rihI tlBglng 
In Rurope. hiw returned to Uoeton, And will give private 
■ad eluM Lesione In Singing. 

Poplls prepared for the Concert and Operatle Stage. 
Kioi lDKNCK ; HOTEL IIOYI^STOV. 

J^R. CffAS, R. ADAMS 

Win receive voaJblt to prcpera fer Coaccrt» Onloilfl^ ead 
Opatai else papilt for the culdvatioe of tlie voice. Special 
acteeiiee given to thoie who wlah to prepeie for tlie epwuic 
iM«Cf at 144 TamowT SraeaT; Swond Floor, 



CHARLES N. ALLEN, 

^ VIOLINIST, 

fer inttnictioa oo the Violia. Also fer 
It (Piano and Violin) for the atud/ of 
playing. Addieiacarc of O. Ditiom A Co, Boaloe. 



DopOafe 

laasooa 



jy/f. WiLUAM F. APTHORP^ 

Teacher of the 

FIANO-FOIITE, HARMONY, and COUNTERPOINT, 

Addrwi, No. i Ona Plact (off Briwreer St.^ BoiTOti. 

J^rSS MARY M. CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER. 

Addrttii O. DITSON 6* Ctf., ir«f<M. 



J^R. G. m CHAD WICK, 



CONDUCTOR AND ROl/) ORGANIST. 

will reoelve paptla in IManoforte and Compoaltlon at 

Itn (A) Thkmuxt ST., Room 02. 



r l^ CAPEH, 

(Ldpcifc frem iHo-iSt), iadnsiveX 
TEACHER OP PI ANO^ ORGAN, AND HARMONY, 

Onmiatat i^Taeiioirr 8t^ 

Moiua St. Cmvicii. At Maawa. Chi dttfiag ft SomP. 

J^ADAME CAPPIANI, 

(Lata Prima Donna of "U 8ca]a,'*in Milan, and la the 
lea di ng Opera Hooaca of Europe)^ 

RRCRiVRS PUPILS FOR VOCAL CULTURE 

At Nol 44 Wtimnt STaaar, BoaTOW. 

y P. CURRIER, 

* * TEACHER OF PIANO-FORTE. 

149 U) TasMoirr Stost, coaiiaa or Wear, 
BOSTON. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

C9mpo9€A •/ «l»e YiUU or iVerve-Gi vfitj J»rf wefpfe* of the Ox-Bt^ain and WhrnrnM^etorm. 

^Jy^aSf^. the energy loot bv nervooanaaa or IndlgeaUon. rellevea laailtmle. erratle palna and nearalgla. refreahe 
iVl?."'**?.**.?'** **' worry, eKclioinent,ore«ceialveTwMan fatigue, atrengttieiia a frillngineinoryji^^ 
S*? *" 5l".'**^?!^?..**' »»«"^««» ««*»»»•«««" "^ deWlity. It to tfie only pXScati^t of eonaamptlon: U gft wvttali? to 
lte.^!S*,^"hw*^J Z' •! 15S"^* •'^^ "^ children. Phyaiclana Jave preaeribed iS5S%kSgK P«^ 
Droagiatw or by mall. »l.oo. F, 0W08BY ^64 4l 666 SiKth '- ^ ' 



J^R. JOHN A, PRESTON. 

TEACHER OF THE PiAHO-FORTB^ 
t49 (A) TaanoNT Sraarr, BoaTOHb MAaa. 
Hoei a 10 A. M. to I r. m. 

JLfADAME RUDERSDOkPF, * 

•T m* u S9BOYLSTOH STREET, MOSTOJf. 
Up to May, thcB for five aaontha at her cow 
LAicaaiiMt, BaaLm, Maaa. 



Q^ fK SUMNER 

WUl ha at hia roonv 140 (a) Ttaneat St, Boatoa, avary 
forenoon (Mnodaya cicapicd), whera arraagcmcnia fer PIANO- 
FORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS wiih hIa ^ay be 



7' 



B. SHARLAND, 

PIANO FORTE, VOCALCULTURB, llEADT 

READING and CHORAL CONDUCTING. 



^R. ARTHUR FOOTE, Ptano-firU Teaeker, 

_ S Wcit C a da r Street, Boalon. 

J^JiS. WILUAM GARRETT, 

VOCAL CULTURE, 

No. y FaAWKUii SqwAaa^ BoaTOM. 

J^R. CHARLES R. HA YD EN. 

TEACHER OF SINGING^ 

HoTiL PauiAM, BoaTON, MAaa. 

* -■ — 

JLJfR. JUNIUS W. HILL (Uipatc, iSte to 1863), 
^^ PIANO, THEORY, AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

•. .. ■■Ufic Room at 154 TaaMONT SmitaT. 

Ma. Hiu. it aaaiMcd in hia EMemble Lctanna (for Piano, Vio- 
la, and «Callo) by McMra. C N. Allbn and WuLf \ 



If/ILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT PIANIST, 
AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
^ 157 Ta aMowT STaaaT, BoaroM , Maaa. 

P^UGENE THA YER'S STUDIO, 
^^ FOR ORGANISTS AND VOCAUSTS. 

146 TaaMONT, NaAa Wear STaasT. 
ReeapCioa Half Houra at la and s o'clock. 

If L. WHITNEY, 

* Room Na %, tt$ TaaMoirr STaarr, BorroN, 
(Over Roiaaira Meaic StoraX 

TMcJkgr cf th$ Porpora. or Old iuUiam ScMcei 

of Singing. 

Pm^ ^ C0rrt!U, A rtkmn^n, Mum. AmmmH mmd JiMU, 



Ave^ g N6WYTh. 

J^RON W. WHITNEY, 

For ORATORIO, OPERA, tad OOHCIRTt. 



N^ 9 Allbtos SiaaBT, Boami* 



^^ B. WHITNEY, 

ORGAN, PIANO-FORTE, AMD HARMONY, 

iijTtBMoiiT ST aaaT, Bonpw. 

ff/ILUAMJ. WINCH, 

149 (a) Trbmont STRBir, 
BOSTON, MASS. 



C^RL ZERRAHN 

^ GIVES LESSONS IN SINGING AND HARMOlfV^ 

Ad dr eaa cara of DtTaon'a Muaic SToap, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Addraaa, tfo CMAHPtaa St., Boarow, Mam. 

QERMANIA BAND. 

^ AaaMitttafyBaad.SarenadaBaed,GfaBdorSmdl 



Orchaatia. 
CEftTflL P> 



Private inatrnction a 
Mr. Whitney haa had 
ventiona, Societica, and 

in iheae departaicata cf vocal art. 



Claaa Icaaona given if detirad. 
Conductor of Con* 



apecialty. Claaa Icaaona | 

1 lante expcfience aa Cw 

Chorch Choiii,aadwill 



For Parades, Concert9^ Parties, Wedding^ 

*'Thb German," ard all oocAnoMt 

WHERE Music it required. 

• .»_., /Military Band JULIUS E. EICHLEIL 

"*""*MOrchtMfa T.CARL U. EICHLBR 

W. C. NICHOLS. AcanT, 
Omca t4y (a) TaaMONT, coa. WaaT STaiST, BoaroM. 



nrUNING DEPARTMENT. INSTITUTION 
FOE TUB BLiSD, 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCED 
AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 

AnOrdara Iktea Boatenervidnityaentaaabove.oria |y AfWl 
STaaaT, wtu racaive prompt atteanea. 

C^ This DtpmrtmnU hm» cImv (tfmtttki PhmtimHO 



MISS LUCIE HOMER, 

*^* ^ Popil of Madjune Viardot Garcia, 

Roeayea puplia la Snoixo and the Cultivatior of the 

VoicR, at 
No. T47 Trbmont Strbet, Boaroy. 

%f i?. B. J LANCS Addreu 

FOR PIANO-FORTE LESSONS, 

CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS, ETC 
la la cara of Messrs CniacaaiNo A Soiu^ 
BOSTON. MASS. 

ffERNHARD LISTEMANN 

Givea InatroetioBa to 
ADVANCED PUFiLS ON THE VtOLtH, 
\\ Vwaw9,if% Moaic SToa«,i4 Weat St., Boatoa, M 



l^iSS HELEN D. OR VIS, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTK. 
Addn« I Foreat Hill St. (near Green St.), .lamaica PlalD. 
_ ttfifm-nef: P. .1. Lawo, .1. H. Dwiuht. 

J^rTjohn orth 

RECEIVES PUPILS oa tba PIANO-FORTE 
At hia Muaic Rooaoa, 
Na ta WaaT STaaaT, BoaTow, over Bigaloir, Keaaard ft Ca* 



DwiGHT's Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Editor. 

In the twenty-seven years since it began, the Journal of Music has gained a repntR* 
tion for its high tone ; for the independence and considerate justice of its criticism ; for the 
solid value of its contents, — varied, readable, instructive; for its earnest and not wholly 
unsuccessful efforts to raise the musical taste and standard of our people, and to make the 
master works of genius more appreciated ; and for its impartial survey of the whole field 
of Musical Art. It is much quoted and respected as an authority In Europe and at home^ 

lit eonitnis relaii mainly to tki Art of Music, hut with oeauiomU gUmcos attko world 
of art andpoliti literaturo; including from timi to timi:'^ 

1. Critloml Reviews of Concerts, Oratorios, Operas; with timely analyses ol the 
notable works performed, accounts of their composers, etc. 

2. Notioes of New Mnsto published at home and abroad. 

3. A Sununaty of Bignifioant Musical Now% from English, Germaai Freacby Ital- 
ian, as well as American sources. 

4* Correspondence from musical persons and places. 

5. Sssays on musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, Instmments, the* 
ories ; on musical education ; on music in its moral, social, and religious bearings \ on 
music in the Church, the Concert-Room, the Theatre, the Parlor, and the Street 

d Translationa from the best German and French writers upon Music and Art 

The Journal is issued fortnightly ; price of subscription, I2.50 per year, in advance} 
five copies, 1 10.00 ; ten copies, liaoo^ and an extra copy to the person sending the dulk 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 



QEORGE U OSGOOD, 

M9 (a> Tumont Stiivbt, Boitoii. 
_ CONCRRT S^N^»ING, ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 



y 



C. D. PARKER, 

Na 149 (a) Tremont Strsxt, Room 43, 

boston, MASS. 



£DWARD B. PERRY, 



PIANO SOLOIST AND TEACHER, 
vOl motClito papilt on sad after September loth wX tke 
_ A«TMT QPII.P RooMit, IW^ Trbmokt ST., BoeTO». 



CdilLYLE PETERSILEA, 

^ CO NCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

FRTEBSILEA'S ACADEMY OF MUSlQ, 

Sff Md sn CouniMm Avairus, Boeray, SCam. 



OLUB BATES OF DWIGHT'S JOUBNAL OF UUSIO 

WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFUN AND COMPANY^S OTHER PERIODICALS. 

DwioHT's Journal of Music and •The Atlantic Monthly fS-TSpersamni, 

DwiGHT's JouRHAL OP Music and The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 6,75 ** ^ ** 

DwiGHT's Journal of Music and The Reporter 11.75 •• 

Dwigut's Journal op Music and The U. 8. Opficial Postal Gvids. 3.50 •• •• 

• T%i Adontiepmrtroits^tonQnUuam. BRYANT, Wbittier, Loweu, and HwMMMwtaiomni 
for %iJOO McA odditionoL ^ 

nr SpMmm tt^ ^ lyfnQVft Joukkal of Music wait omtto 009 addrm on t^pBtahon. 

Tht Journal itfrr toU ot Carl Pruefer% 90 Wmt St^ A. Williams k Co, 383 WaMt^tm 
St. andA» K. Z^ORIRO^ 369 WosM^tOn. JR, Botton. 



DWIOBT'B JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



[Tou XLL— No, lOttS. 




nrPRRII D»AWIXn-H4M»M BTVLKK ■MM ts MIO and n|iwiiTili>: rolt I.AIIOK CIIVKI 

CHtllCHKH, Kt-IHIOLM. ETC., WI4 It 9-*O0 kad ■|i*Krdi> i Ptll-t'I.AR KTVI.KH tn ■rrnl vir..., 

FAYMKNTH ••.sa per qiurter, or U par iKBntIt aad upward*. ILLDHTUATISD CATALOOUKH Bnd ntlCK I.iai 

TktM O^tu in nrUlilj uilnltl in umIIibo*, wUlt U* prtoM tn wt nwk Uf br tku U«m >t nrj iatuigi 1 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

104 Trsmont St., BOSTON ; 40 Sut I4th St. (Union Squ&re), NEW YORK ; 149 W^buh Avb., CHICAOO. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Whittier's Complete Works. 

rojariCAL iiobks. 

Vlit Aim Pnnrnll. 3 reli. Cron •», fUt (op, M.t»; 
kiaU c>U,tU.S*: neroRii,tll>M. 

PBOSE WOBKS. 

Tvo *ab. Cr«wB *ta, lUt top, f4H; baU mU, MM; 

AnHlniJniMflllinirTcdttlotiol tbHtwnriiRirhlchhaTe 
nud* rbe name nr Whlitlcr ■ clwriilitd houHbold word 
vlwrtTw ili> tnjihh lugUE* !• •pokin er ind. 

- MODERN OLASSIOS." 
m 



. KMan } 

JiUt*. Frtondihip, UpMMtk tJt*^. j 

: TiM Vtaim nf sir Umral .") 

Tht Callinlnil j 



H VahUHltiKt 
Mnjnrl* nm 



') JtRllM. 

'{ CoLrainoE, 

'{ ..-WuUMWOHTH 

"{ TnvQVK. 

'I St. PinaKK. 



EDGAR ALLAN POE 

A Blofnt^ilcal anl CHlloil Kmt. Br RmrxD Cuk- 
— ., i •-I-J '-ui i-oMi," Me. Wlih 



XXXVI LYHICS AXD XH SOSSETS. 
Srlrcltffrrmt-CMhBf Cold" anil " Flonrrr omiI 7»n 
Bt T. B. ALDiirH. Printed mi llMn papar, with llli 

An (icHdIiiglr bcaulUBl cdilloB of MLAIdrtA'! c 

LOSGFELLOWS WORKS. 
X*w Cambrldf* Edlttoa. BarlMd and amsMM 
Tha AWtn/ n'nr<t> conprtia all et Hr. Lonrhlknr'a 
fonn* publlfhtd up to liHi. inelodlu " Cbrtaiai " (bvl 
Bot lb* inuubUkm (i( Danta'a I>lTlM^>ini«lT). Wit fa a 

ealMrtnilt. lat «ol>.cnivH«Ta Clolb, ctlt top, fs.Ni 

^.S!f .If"^ 'S™''** "Hjipmloii" "Kannick.- 

Bod ~Onti« Mer. In m mla. tnm tro. GlotbTctlt 

tSh HM : ball eaU, ei,iM 1 Bwroeeo, •>!.«•. 

BERT HARTE'S POEMS. 



The "Globe" Hawthorne. 

A aawaddnios of tba ooulaM worta at KATHastsL 
RAWTBiiaxc, aallorai >ttb IM "OMr" Conrtm, Rioi- 
Bva.aad WaVRKLrjVWebbarapnndwwtdidrpopala- 
tt aaatalna all of Hainbomal WorkL—NanlTTBhoi 
SurlH, Trarcl Ttm^t, Xo(»llooka and Boob* for Cbl 



a?%; 



■^MUoHlfteXH*. 






LONGFELLOW'S POEMS. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION COMPLETE. 






■ of Mb. Lomvbiuw^ Omv>*>* ft*H»d TdAi bjwi fe 



. AtM. 



A Sn« Steal FoRnk »f Ha. LowopaLunr. 

Thlrtr-faar Fnll-paf^ lUiutntiotM. 

Thlrtr-OD* arUiilc Titla* o( SabdlddODi. 

Vattj OmuBwud HMd aod Tail Ptacv. 

Fir* IlDDdnd aad Slxtj-fan 

lDiU,i*a Bart Mniai-H 5r«i Oiidnd mad Tm lUttratimm, mmj mm ^ wUA mm *tm> md 
tafrand *rfnalf fir Ait EJi'limL 

Tba Inndacapa *ttwi an actaal tiaaacripti from nalan, aad. Ilk* Ite UmI rabjacta and MaiB*^ 
dfisiM, IwT* boaa intnuted to tht boat aitfau el Amarica, who ixn cocdiallj and ■mnlianaiij 
eoijparalad la thli ttlon to pradnca Ua. LcMaraLLOnr'a Poami la a it/la wortbf o( tba worid-trfdt 
[anta tLay iiojoj. Anioeg tboaa wba bar* (araiibad ilt>ii;a(,«ack fa Ua baat tad B«t charutviitit 
manner, an Aaaar, BtBNai, DoooDTax, Baowa, CiiDBcn, CouiAa, Jaiiia Cnaiia, DAaiar, 
UiTinaoK, EiiaiKoaa, ILkaT ILillocb Footb, FaanaaicKi, Qiaaox, Cirroaa, Ilavaaaar, 
lliTclioocK, Iloaan, Uorrra, Iraia, Joiiaaov, Kar, LjiFiaoa, KlAaTia, ftlcEaraa, HaaaiLa, 
Mobak, I'aaKiai, BaiaiuaT, Scusll, SaArLaiau, Suiblav, Smiuib, Waod, WaiTraaiwa 
aad Wood. 

Tb« titiatk npankloa et Ika work wai latnutad t« Ur. A. T. S. AarnoHT, Om watl-kamn 
MKraiar, wbo ia tka Rodariof ol tha dMlgai aacartd tha eoSporatloa of tha baat Aaarkaa aa- 

Tha vork li batter than irai oH^aallj pnnalMd. Tba aombar of iUnitratlou b taa per caat 
BH>ra ihao waa eontaniplalcd at flnt, aad it la no boaatfol aMampiioa tbat tba later portioa k 
•MB bctlar thaa (be aarliar. Indacd, tlie ain of tba pabtiabei* bai bean to make ibia work ta 
erar; rcii>act, la aceuracj of test, bcaatjr of tfpoft^di/, axcaUaooa of paper, anmber aad ekaiao- 
tar ol llJiiilratioDi, aad la machaaical axacatioD, ai nearljr parfact ai i( cooM be mada; •» that 
ararr Amerfeaa nlskt lake prida la 1( ai a Ba(ional tribala lo a poa( whom America dtUfhta ta 

Tbe (ollowlog tndmaalala Indicat* that thl* altmapt haa baaa eompUMlr aaecMiral : — 

The piibli»h«n, vhea tber bwan, determined lo make tba work (bonmffaljt worthy of tha Maa 
whoea ironii i( coaliUui. 1^ hare rkhljr aueeeadcd. Tba tialcd papar iaof (baflnoM. tha tTpogia. 
pbf wna Bvver exceeded io aimple boiutj, not sten br (ba bi)[b4irt work* of the Freoeh patilUwra, 
aail there ii an amaiins vcalcb of llluitradoni. — PkHadtLiAu Pnu. 

The t!a> Ymi TriImM, while the work waa a^ipentjni;, remarked : "The BBmbara alraadr iaaad 
fbow tba high water mark of wood antna*iDe in Ihii coontrj ; aad tha protndoa with wakh tba 
UlBtintioiu apriukia tha pftsei b the be^ proof ol tba liberal aeale apoo waieh ihiB aobla tribala ta 
America'a moit (lOpiiUr |ioat ban hcaa planned. * 

We Lave iipuhcn re|ientodt7 ol tlte characler of thl* adiairabla tilbnta (o the (^ina o( ABarka'i 
Urorite poet. Such a vork aa thii ia an honor to tlia coaalij, aad will coaimand (ba ajalradon g( 

rt tmj othar eaaatiy, la print of (ha 

Wa'knowof no aura' wtcct apedmaa of baok-maLin(, ban orabmad, aorolnma la which tha 

work it more ihoroagb Ca aUreipect* fima becianinstv tad; ■-* '-' " ■'^- •^— ■-- 

aow beiag oflaiad, there ia do loluma which eaa auka a aaota a 
aad nflDemaat.— fJariwi rraa<en>C. 

ThamoatinparbadiiloaBTar printed of tha waata <l any eeataMpeaaiy poat. — Jftmae* JaB*M. 

Of (ha artiitN aaacntloa of tbia work wa caaaot apeak la too laifB pnlaa. AH la iiapiT parfact- 
Tht paper, tTposnishy, aa4 pnaawork laara aotUai la ba Aatltad, aod cbaUaaia tha admlratlea of 
lb* noat erideal, while tha anaadinclr aaaacaaa Baa eagmTiaci aM warden m daaiaa aod aaaca- 
(ioB. Waha*aMtMMa*SMabM4ia((UBliOBthaAaH(teaB ~' "* ' 
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MADAME CLABA SCHUMANN. 

At the third suhMription concert giveif at 
Stattgart, Nor. 28, the entire programme wm 
deroied to the works of Robert Schumann, 
and the pianist of the occasion was none other 
thiin the respected widow of the composer. 
The works performed were the symphony in 
0, the piano concerto, the <*Geno¥eva'* over- 
ture, two Romances for piano, and Uiree 
** Lieder," snng by Frilulein Ldwe. The fol- 
lowing aoooant of the appearance of Madame 
Schumann is from a private letter. 

** Clara Schumann is between sixty and 
seventy years of age, with iron gray hair, 
and a stoop in her shoulders. She wore a 
cap, and acted just like a fussy old woman. 
She bowed very low, first to the Queen, and 
then to the audience. The applause was 
great, and it was some time before she was 
seated. The piano was covered with myrtle 
wreaths; she first motioned for them all to 
be taken off, and then raised herself out of 
her scat about seven times, until she had 
gotten every wrinkle out from her dress; 
then she wiped her face and then her hands, 
and then the keys of the piano all off. Then, 
as we tlioiight she was going to commence, 
she bobbed up again to speak to the con- 
dnctor. But when she did commence it was 
grand. It was wonderful to see that old 
lady bobbing her cap over the piano, and 
bringing out such beautiful clear sounds. 
The vigor and strength witli which she played 
were truly remarkable. After the concerto 
was ended, the applause was immense. The 
people shouted and clapped until I was deaf- 
ened, and they trotted the poor old woman 
out four or five times. But after the second 
pUying, which was most beautiful, she could 
not get off the sUge, such was the applause, 
but was obliged to play again. Even then 
the audience did not want to let her go, but 
made her come out three or four times to 
■uke her little old-fashioned curtsies.*' 



did not love and we love; we have found the 
way to Damascus. There is not one of us 
who has not had some of these providential 
encounters. As for myself, I owe them much. 
. • • To-day I will confine myself to two great 
artists who breathed into my soul the sacred 
and ardent love of music; Maria Malibraii 
and Berlios. I shall be compelled to say a 
little about myself, but only, that I auy say 
a great deal concerning them; the intimate 
friendship which bound me to both will enable 
me to add a few precise and new touches to 
two figures, one of which is already no more 
than a remembrance, while the other is begin- 
ning to enter the domain of the legend. 

3Iy love of music, suppressed by a singular 
family superstition, was developed only at a 
somewhat 1 ite period. My father's memory 
and name were with me objects of a worship 
which will easily be understood; I had no 
higher ambition than to resemble him, and 
my relatives carefully fostered in me the pious 
witth. Now my father was not fond of music, 
and could not sing in tune, so, when I spoke 
at college of taking singing lessons, ** It would 
be no good," I was told. ** Your father could 
not sing in tune.*' I immediately withdrew 
my wish. I considered I had no right to like 
what my father did not like. Two years later 
— I was then sixteen — I was taken to the 
Opera-Comique to hear Delia Maria's /Vtjoii- 
fiter ; I was touched by the simple grace of 
certain things in it, and ventured to say 
timidly : '« I thhik I am fond of Music" «• No, 
you are not! Your father could not sing in 
tune." The argument struck me as unanswer- 
able, and my filial piety speedily exorcize^ my 
irreligious and absurd fancy. A year sulise- 
qnently I was taken to hear La Dame Bianche, 
The trio in tlie first act excited my enthusiasm, 
and I exclaimed: ** But I do love music I" 
** No, you do not. Your father sang out of 
*«0h, I do not know how my father 
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MARIA MALIDRAN.i 
I. 
Initiators! It is thus I call those privi- 
leged individuals, those magnetic beings, who 
cause chords previously mute to vibrate with- 
in us. We often carry in our nature, without 
bemg aware of it, tastes, gifts, and qualities, 
which slumber b the sute of germs; they 
exist, but alone do not possess sufficient force 
to cone to anything. By chance, one of 
those who illumine the soul crosses our path! 
He speaks to and questbos us. Suddenly, 
there is light — the spring gushes forth. We 
did not understand and we undersUnd t we 
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sang; I know very well, though, what I feel 
within me! I do like music! I da like music! 
I do like music ! " There was no help for it, 
and I was allowed to indulge my strange taste, 
which went on being gently developed in the 
temperate domain of comio opera, till, one 
day, an unex|)ected meeting suddenly changed 
my taste into a passion and trans|iorted me 
violently into the higher regions of art. People 
were talking a great deal of the arrival in 
Paris of a young singer, a daughter of the 
celebrated tenor Garcia, and wife of an Ameri- 
can merchant, M. Malibran. The lady was 
said to rival Mme. Pasta. My good fortune 
took me to a charity concert at the Con- 
servatory, the day the fair artist sang for the 
first time in Paris. The crowd was immense, 
and expectation raised to a high pitch. Seated 
on the platform among the lady-patronesses, 
the new-comer was the object of general 
curiosity. There was nothing remarkable in 
her. figure or physk>gnomy. In the little 
mauve hood which half concealed her tece, 
she resembled a young Englbh girl. Her turn 
to sing having arrived, she rose, remored her 
hood, and went to the piano, 00 which she was 
to aooompany herself. She had scaroely taken 
her seat ere the transfomatioa began. In 
I the first place, the way her hair waa dieMod 



astonished people by its simplicity ; no curls, no 
skilfully devised and towering fabric; smooth, 
flat plaits showing the form of the head : a 
somewhat large mouth; a ratlier short nose; 
but such a beautiful oval face ; such a purely 
designed neck and shoulders, that beauty of 
feature was replaced by purity of outline; 
and lastly eyes such as had never been seen 
since Talma, eyes which had an atmosphere 
of their oum. Virgil speaks of *< Natantia 
lumina eomna*^ Now Maria ^lalibran, like 
Talma, had eyes which swam in some electric 
fluid or other, whence tlieir glances darted, 
luminous and yet veiled, similar to a sunbeam 
traversing a cloud. They appeared charged 
with melancholy, reverie, and passk>n. She 
sang the '* Song of the Willow " from OteUo. 
At the twentieth bar, the public were con- 
quered ; at the end of the first strophe, they 
were inebriated ; at the end of the piece, they 
weA) mad. As for myself, I experwnccd the 
seiisatk>n felt by a man in the car of a captive 
lialloou, at the moment the rope is cut. A 
second before, lie was gently rocked to-«nd-fro 
at a few yards from the ground, and then all 
of a sudden he is shot like an arrow into the 
plains of ether. That is what happened to 
me. Up to then, music had been for me only 
a pleasing art, made up of grace and clever- 
ness. It suddenly appeared to me as the purest 
and most pathetic interpretress of poetry, of 
love, and of grief. A new world, the world 
of grand dramatic music, was opened to me ; 
the performances of Semiramide^ of Lm Gaxza 
Ladra^ and of Taneredi, completed my initia- 
tion : Rossini's genius and Malibran's talent 
served as my initiators. 

Soon afterwards I took another step for- 
ward in the art, and again it was Malibran 
who caused me to do so. My guardian was 
on intimate terms with her family ; I was pre- 
sented to her, and soon joined the mounted 
escorts of friends who accompanied her in her 
rides. One day, while we were breakfast- 
ing at St. Cloud, I called out, being tired with 
the slowness of the attendance: ** Waiter! 
some plates ! " Malibran turned round and 
sakl: "Why, yon have a baryton." ••What 
b a baryton?*' ••A pleasing kind of voice. 
Yours is a good one ; you took on the word 
•plates' a very resonant note. You should 
engage a master." I engaged two masters, 
one for solfeggio and one for singing, and it 
is thus that I came into direct communication 
with the master-pieces of dramatic music, that 
I rose from the part of listener to that of 
interpreter, that my passion became an occu- 
pation, and my pleasure serious work, that I 
went on successively from OuUo to Dim Juan, 
from FideUo to fyhigenia in Taurie, from li 
Mairimanio Segrtto to Der FreimshHix; and 
that at last — but I am speaking too much of 
the person bitiated; let me speak of the 
bitiatress. 

n. 

In haman bnguages there are certain words, 
such as hmilre, jwntue, wmiofw, and isaicf / 
whkh appear formed of lighu Well, there 
are oertain names In art which shbe with the 
same brilliancy. Such as Adrienne Leeonv- 
renr, Mile. Rachel, and ICaria Malibraii. All 
thrae died jovngb and their preamtare ead, 
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by adding io their talent the charm of some- 
thing incomplete and internipted, has estab- 
lished among them a sort of rclationsliip ; we 
are fond of considering them as three sisters 
in a career of glory. Maria Malihran found 
an admirable poet in Alfred de Mussct. The 
stanzas he dedicated to her live in the memory 
of us all, but do they tell us everything ? No, 
for poetry cannot do so{ poetry sings but 
does not analyze; poetry immortalizes, but 
trannfiguros su|)erior beings. The details of 
their character and genius, the familiar side 
of their nature, disappear in the grandeur of 
the portrait. De Musset sang tlie praises of 
Maria Malibran ; I should like to attempt her 
portrait. 

What was the distinctive trait in her char- 
acter? The date of her first appearance in 
Paris may assist us to discover it. She ar- 
rived altout 1829, that is to say, in the very 
midst of a poetical, dramatic, pictorial, and 
musical revolution. Hemani^ Dtr FreiMchutx, 
Beethoven's Symphonies and Le Naufrage de 
la Medum^ had let loose in the domain of art 
unknown and stormy forces $ the atmosphere 
was heavily charged with electricity. Now, 
Malibran was the representative of this new 
art, as Pasta had beeii the sublime interpre- 
tress of classic art. Even in l^sini*s works, 
Pasta combined with emotion a dignity, grav- 
ity, and nobleness, which belonged to the. old 
school. She was truly the daughter of 
Sopho«:1es, of Corneille, and of Racine; 
Malibran was the daughter of Shakes})eare, 
Victor Hugo, Lumartine, and Alfred de 
Musset. Everything in her genius was spon* 
taneous, inspired, and effervescing. But at 
the same time — and this is one of the most 
striking characteristics of her highly complex 
organization — at the same time, by a singular 
contradiction, nature condemned her to the 
necessity of effort, to stubborn labor constant- 
ly renewed. The mysterious fairy who pre- 
sided over her birth, endowed her with all 
the gifts of a great actress and of a great 
singer except one: a perfect instrument. 
Alfred de Musset says in his poem : 

'* Ainti DOBS Gonsolait sa voix Irskhe et ■onore^" 

and, further on : 

" Oil ioat-ils ces scceots 
Qui Toltlgeaieot le soir lur U I^vre itivpii^e 
Comme an parfum l^ger tnr I'auMplue en fleor?" 

Nothing of the kind. Malibran's voice 
did not ^Hiutter*' by any means. Malibran's 
voice had nothing of a "light perfume'' 
about it ; and Malibran's voice was not what 
is termed ** fresh and sonorous." Pathetic 
and powerful, it was harsh and rebellious. 
When Sontag sang, the sounds which escaped 
from her throat were so limpid and brilliant 
that you might have fancied them to be a 
pure wave of light. Malibran's voice resem- 
bled the most precious of all metals: gold; 
but it had to be torn from the bosom of the 
earth : it was gold, but it had to be freed from 
the dross ; it was gold, but it had to be forged 
and rendered supple like iron under a ham- 
mer. I heard her one day at Home, when 
•he had to play in the 'BarHen^ working 
away several hours at the runs in her cava- 
tina. From time to time, she stopped and 
•ddreiied her roice, saying in a tort of rage: 



" I will make you obey me ! '* The struggle 
was with her a necessity, a habit, which, com- 
bined with her indomitable tenacity and her 
love of impossibilities, imparted to her talent 
a character of much greater power and origin- 
ality than that which the ]K>ct has drawn ; but 
by suppressing the effort he has diminished 
the talent. If wc would obtain a just idea 
of what lifalibran was, we should think of 
the school in which she was formed. Garcia, 
her father, united to the knowledge of a gen- 
uine cpm|)ORer marvellous talent as a virtuoso. 
Nourrit told me that, previously to coming 
out, he went to ask Garcla's advice. ^ Wbat 
piece have you brought ?" ** Tlie air from II 
Mairimonio Segreto : ' Pria che spuntL' " 
*' Sing it." On reaching the point d'orgus^ 
Nourrit executcid a very pleasing run. **Good, 
execute another." Nourrit executed a second. 
** And another." Nourrit threw off a third. 
** And now another." " I am at the end of 
my tether," replied Nourrit. ** After three 
potuU d'orgvt I a genuine singer should be 
able to extemporize ten, or twenty, if lie 
chooses, for no one can lie a genuine singer 
who is not a genuine musician." 

Such was the admirable but rough and 
rarely satisfied master who taught Malibran. 
One day, after an hour's work, he said to her : 
^'You will never be anything more tlmn a 
chorus singer." "I shall have more talent 
than you," she replied, with a toss of her 
little head of fourteen. Two years later, at 
New York, he entered her room, and, in the 
tone at which all trembled, said: "You will 
come out on Saturday with me, In 0/effo.*' 
Saturday! Why, that b only six days." 
I am very well aware of the fact." " Six 
days to rehearse a part like that of Desde- 
moua and get used to the stage!" "No 
objections! You will come out on Saturday 
and you will be excellent ; because, if yon are 
not, in the last scene . • • . when I am only 
supposed to stab you with the dagger, I will 
strike in reality I " How was it possible to 
resist an argument of this kind? Malibran 
rehearsed the part, played it, and achieved an 
immense success, introducing at the end a 
totally unexpected effect, which surprised 
every one, especially her father. Tltose who 
saw her in the part will remember the new 
aspect she gave iL Mme. Pasta was sublime 
in it, but played it as a woman of twenty. 
Malibran made it sixteen. With her, Desde- 
mona was almost a mere girl. Hence resulted 
a delicious cliarm of innocence, of touching 
weakness, and of child-like ingenuousness, 
mingled with outbursts of indignation or ter- 
ror, which sent a shudder through the whole 
house. In the last scene, when Otello, with 
dagger raised, advances towards Desdemona, 
Pasta, strong in her virtue and her courage, 
went forward to meet the blow ; Malibran 
fled in afright, running to the windows and 
the doors, and bounding like a terrified fawn. 
Now, at her ddlnU^ when her father seized her 
in her efforts to escapoi and drew his weapon, 
she entered so profoundly hito her doable 
part of artist and of daughter, the appalling 
expressk>n of her terrible father, at he glanced 
askant at her, seemed so really and troly her 
death-wairanty that, seiaing his hand at fe'wma 
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descending on lier, she bit it till the blood 
came. Garcia uttered a low cry of pain, 
which was taken for a cry of fnry, and the 
act finished amid frantic applause. This 
shows wimt she really was, and what the 
stage made her. She was sometimes so vio- 
lently affected by the dramatic sitnation as to 
become like one possessed ; unable always Xo 
arrange and announce beforehand what she 
would do, because she did not know it herself 
— saying to the different Otellos who acted 
with her : " Seize me where yon can b the last 
scene, for at that moment I cannot answer for 
my movements; " never studying her attitudes 
and gestures before a glass, but aeiaed on tlie 
stage by strange inspirations, which she carried 
out with an audacity that took the place of ad- 
dress I In the second act of Ore/Za, in the 
great scene of anguish where she b awaiting 
the result of the duel, she actually on one 
occasion singled out a poor devil of a super- 
numerary from a group of hb fellows, and, 
bringing him ctown to the front of the stage, 
asked for news of the combat with an ontbnrsl 
of despair and passkm which was very nearly 
exdting the hilarity of the house* But h«r 
impetuosity and sincerity carried all before 
them. The supernumerary was so utterly 
stupefied that hb stupor rendered him motkin* 
less and hb immobility lent him dignity. 
What would have been ridicnlous with any 
one else was sublime with her 1 

These daring strokes which filled her act* 
ing were carried by her into her singing — a 
dangerous thing to do with an organ some* 
times so rebellious. Pancy a general endeav- 
oring to carry a position in double qniek tine 
with troops who cannot run ! What was the 
result? A double and very singular one. If 
her imagination was calm, she summoned to 
her aid her profound science, for I never 
knew a more skilful virtuose. She composed 
on her refractory instrument ; she employed 
temperament and address. The most dex« 
terous horseman would never have got more 
out of a horse by clever management. I 
recollect one evening, just as she was going 
off to play in La CenereiUolaf one of her 
friends put the commonplace questiou : "Well, 
Madame, are you in voice this evening?" 
" In voice ? " she answered gaily. ". Look ! " 
and opening her mouth she showed in her 
throat one of those patches which are signs of 
quinsy. " What 1 are you going to sing with 
a throat like that?" " Certoinly, I am. Oh, 
we know each other, my throat and I. We 
have fought often enough, and thb evenmg I 
will so manage it that it shall carry me on to 
the end, without any one save myself perceiv- 
ing what an effort b necessary. Come, and 
yott shall see!" She did aa she saki she 
wottkL But if by ehanee the instrument was 
found wanting on one of her days of Atry 
and rackless inspiratk>n . • • • why in that 
case, ao much the worse for the instrument. 
There was an impUuatble struggle between 
them. She would not admit it could resbt 
her; she demanded from it all she felt withk 
heraelf . It had to tfbey, even though it might 
perbh in doing so. Somatimea, by an h^nic 
effort of Ibb kind, she obtahMd prod«kMia 
effada which she wonM not perhaps have 
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obuiaedy had it not been necessary for her to 
carry them by violencOf as the Titans wanted 
to carry heaven. But now and then the 
weaker combatant was the stronger, the re- 
bellious organ resisted and she fell into exag- 
geration. • • • Well, would any one believe 
it ! Such very inequalities imparted an ad- 
ditional charm, the charm of surprise, to her 
talent. With her the audience were always 
in A state of expectation. She might play 
the same part twenty times, she was always 
different. This need of the unforeseen, this 
love of adventure, sometimes involved her in 
enterprises which were more than rash, though 
she always emerged safely from them by some 
miracle or other of wilL At an extraordi- 
nary performance of OieUo^ she once sang in 
the course of the same evening, Otello in the 
first act, lago in the second, and Desdemona 
in the third. Her voice was a mezzo-soprano, 
lying, as we know, between a contralto and a 
soprano. Well, no victorious king, conHned 
between two foreign kingiloms, was ever 
more tormented with the wish to invade those 
kingdoms, than Blalibron was to make an in. 
cursion into the two voices bordering her own. 
The word limit was unbearable; it was im- 
possible for her to understand that she could 
not do what anybody else would do ; her life 
was spent in endeavoring to go up as high as 
Sontag, and down as low as Pisaroni. What 
was our surprise to hear her one day execute 
a shake on the extreme note of the soprano- 
register. We loudly expressed what we felt. 
^ Does that astonish you ? '* she said languid, 
ly. ** Oh ! the horrible note I It has cost me 
trouble enough. I have been trying for the 
last month to get itl When I was dressing, 
when I wa« doing my hair, when I was walk- 
ing, and when 1 was riding ; at last, I hit on 
it this momingt as I was tying my shoes.** 
'*And where dki you hit upon it, Madame?" 
*< There ! " she replied, laughing. <• There I " 
as she touched her forehead with the tip of 
her finger ^u the most charming manner-— for 
one of the characteristics of this strange be- 
ing was to envelop al! her acts of daring in a 
supple, light, and natural gracefulness not to 
be described. You felt that her domain was 
the impossible ; she did what she chose there. 



BJORNSON'S SPEECH AT OLE BULL'S 

FUKERAL.^ 

Ole Bull was beloved ; that we see to-day. He 
was honored; but it is more to bo loved than 
honored. 

If we would understand the origin of this deep 
sympathy — if wo would unclervtand him, and 
how he became for us what he now in, we must 
go back to the time when be first became known. 

We were a poor little nation of beginners, with 
great memories from remote centuries; this gave 
us longings which we could not satisfy, so that we 
were often laughed at. The scanty inheritance 
of Daniiih Utisrature from later times was so 
divided that almost nothing fell to our share; we 
were thought incapable of intellectual independ- 
ence, and Um so-called best among us were of the 
same opinion. A Norse literature was regarded 
as an faapotsibility, even with the rich beginning 
which it iiad; an independent Norwegian school 
of history was sometliittg ridiculous ; our language 
was not elegant, milcM spoken ^th a Danish 



accent and soft consonants, and a .Norwegian 
drama was a thing incre<lible, even to ourselves* 

Politics were in no better condition; we had 
lately been nold and bons^ht, and the freedom we 
were bold enough to take, and which we had 
known how to hold on to and enlarge, still gave 
us no feeling of security, but much anxiety. We 
dared not even show an *' ollicial " joy, for fear it 
might be misinterpreted in high places. 

But in the meantime a yoimger generation had 
succeeded, one that hail grown up in the first 
years of freedom and had not tlie anxious pru- 
dence of their elders, but were ratlier possessed 
with a spirit of indignation, defiance, and a res^ 
lessness like the ocean; tliey lived in morning 
hours of freedom and honor, an<l on these morn- 
ing hours stole Ole Bull's notes, like tlie glitter- 
ing of tlie firft sunbeams on the mountains. 

At that time national airs had just forced their 
way. In music, too, tlie democra tic had broken 
in on the ariftocratic, the national on tlie abstract, 
the individual on tlie ideally formal. It was our 
honor ami our destiny to come forward then. 

When we talk with older people — I was my- 
iielf a cliiki tlien— of when they saw tlie majestic 
form of the Norwegian who suddenly appeared, 
not liere — no, in the world's higliest places, 
among its emiierors and kings, on the great opera 
stage of a thousand cities, and played with a wild 
entliusiasm which only one man before him had 
possessed, but which in Ole Bull was individual, 
heartfelt and Norwegian; when they read how 
he stood and sang his national airs from his violin, 
and felt that tlie people's soul had melted into 
ours, while strangers laughed and wept, and be- 
hind him caught a glimpse of our people and our 
beautiful land, . . • tlien we can understand the 
promise, tlie certainty, the faitli, the pride lie 
awakened — he first— in tlio life of Norwegian 
freedom. This U what Hunrik Wergcland ex- 
presses, wlicn he bids Norway sing to Ole Bull : 

O, TSDt tie Simnors Verdcnary, 
Mit Ojo funkier op psa ny. 

Drsg ben, mln Son, den ssmm^ Ljst, 
liar rdrt Plgt Din Miiden Bryrt. 

Oh, quick to see my children's fame, 
Mine eye light up with brighter flamei 

Go forth, my son, thy mother^s brsast 
IIss oft been stirred with like unrest. 

When he came home from his first tours, it was 
a festival just to see him. As he played tlie melo- 
dious tales, which we hail hidden away shame- 
faced witli other recollections of childhood, but 
which had now bei*n admired by kings and em- 
perors, tlie generation which had tlien come for^ 
ward felt itself on tlie highest summit of exist- 
ence ; Ole Bull became the first and the greatest 
inspiration in Uie life of tliese people; he gave 
us confidence in ourselves, the greatest thing that 
at tliat time could be given us. 

This is Ole Bull's undying honor, this is the 
most essential work of hii life. 

If you will measure tlie depth of an impression, 
go to its exjiression in literature. Road Wel- 
haven's poem to Ole Bull, written at this time. 
Those who know something of European litera- 
ture, do not hesitate to say that it is among the 
finest specimens of lyric poetry. 

How came he to be tlie one to do this T He 
was born of a musical race, but this would not 
have been enough of itself ; his genius was fired 
by love of country. His first childish plays fell 
jn the time of our war of independence, his 
child's voice joined in the first hurrahs for our 
new-bom liberty, and, when he was a young man 
— I know this for a eertainty— his vk>lin sang 
our national airs with an unfettered, eanltaat Joy 
up in Henrik Worgeland's studeat^pvrel, and 
was the overture to his 17th of May sp e ech whiob 
vibrated through the land. 

With these inspiratkma Ole Boll sal oat. 



Love of country was the creative power In his 
life. When he founded a Norwegian theatrct 
whenever he protected Norwegian art, when he 
gave his assistance io the NaUonal Museum, 
whenever his mighty violin sang for other patri- 
otic objects, on all occasions when he helped his 
countrymen, or others who needed it, it was not 
so much for the sake of the cause or the indi- 
vidual, as for the glory of Norway. He always 
felt himself our representative. And if there 
seemed any call for him to appear — abroad or 
at home— as «< Ole Olsen, violinist, the Norwe- 
gian Norseman from Norway," he never neglected 
the occasion. His bve of country liad something 
naive and sensidve about it ; at that time it could 
not be otherwise. But it was something for oi 
that our most '^ elegant" man, comhig from the 
most $pirkM€tM mhna of Europe, couM, and would 
go arm in arm with our peUy Norse-Norwegian 
beginnings, even less elegant at that time tlian 
now. In the nature of things, beginnings cannot 
be aristocratic; they become so later, when they 
are fully formed and recognised by all ; but then* 
as a rule, they are done with by tliat time. 

Ole Bull's deep fidelity to all tliat was in har- 
mony witli his nature, spite of all iiis fickkness, 
has made him dear to the people; in other words 
it is his love of country which has done it. 

So it was with Henrik Wergeland. These two 
were contemporarkss and equals. One corre- 
sponded to the other, as the song of the forest to 
springtime In the fields, or as the ocean, the reefs, 
the restless mountain-ranges, the broken* gleams 
of light on the slopes; and tlie fickle shifting of 
light and shadow in our westland, answer to the 
eastlsnd's wooded hills and rich expanse of 
country with the radiant mirror of Mjdsen. The 
one was the Westland's blue boy witli seapsalt wit 
and restless Viking-spirit; the other was the 
Eastland's gray boy; undoubtedly Henrik Wer- 
geland liad his share of Westland blood, but his 
mind took its color from the gr&od, mild, far- 
horisoned Eastland landscape, where mountains 
are seen in the distance. 

Wlicn OU) Bull spoke of his art, he had a habit 
of saying that he had learned to sing of the 
Italians; this was undenhible; the external form 
of his song was learned there ; but its power and 
coloring were from the soul in our soul, and its 
message came direct to us in national airs, as they 
glowed for the fancy of Ole Boll. ' A mature 
world's artist once said to me : ** Ole Bull's faults 
are more noticeable, the older he grows ; but no 
artist of our time has possessed his poetic power. 
A tune has never been better played than he 
played it in his best moments." I think, every 
one capable of judging, who has heard him, would 
say tlie same. 

A complaint has been made that Ole Bull left 
no great musical works. This is unreasonable. 
One who could take us captive on the spot so 
completely as he, could do no more ; the conditions 
for Uiis talent exclude tlie other, and most com- 
pletely where the talent is greatest. 

But it was something for us at that time, and it 
Is always sometliing for a small nation, to have 
among tiiem a man of tlie first order. It quickened 
our apprehension of what was great, it lengthened 
our measure of human capabilities, it increased 
the power of oontest, and that through every 
range of endeavor. 

I^t us here by the grave of our greatest pro- 
nounce all honor to the artists amongst us who 
open the way for others, who have not only ere* 
ated folbwers In their own art, bnt have aroused 
ambition, rivafay, and a Jc^ in ezisteace» wher* 
ever it may be; this inoreases the moral and in- 
tellectaal capacity lor work— the gr ea t est legacy 
that can be bequea^ied. 

lUke best to reoall him In the grail prooeisioBi 

hi B«v*» ^^ ^'^^ ^^S ^^'''"^^''"■V^ 
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ant procession in himself; m hit aiajeitie and 
enchanting fi^^re niove«l alont^i a movement of 
the hand, « glance of the e/e« was safficient to 
kindle us witli enllmsiaiim. 

Thus arm ioarm with oar whole national move- 
ment, ennobling It, talcing into his affection the 
frreatest wiili the least and exalting all ; this was 
his life, and its faithfulness. 

8uch a patriotism rewards its possessor with 
miracles. When I read that he who came hfime 
every year with the summer-birds, was coming 
again this year, and that love of country was 
stron«r eiio«igh to bear him to US| spite of distance, 
the dissuasion of his physicians ami other obsta> 
ele^ then I tlioiight of Ilcnrlk Wergcland's words 
to Rohinrt Major : 

'* F«(rrt did ojT sAa til Illmltn vllde den icamle yraa 
RfpnhUkan." (Flmt for homA, and tlien for Heaven 
he longed, the uniy, eld Repiibltnia.) 

His eye would c'mbracu the land he loved ere it 
closed forever. This constancy in Ole Bull yon 
will reward with constancy. For my part ] 
repeat; I will bo faithful to Ole Bull. 

Countrymen, let us not go hence without thank- 
ing her who did what a whole nation shouhl have 
done, but what it is hardly in tlie power of a nation 
to do with their best will — wlio made a home of 
comfort ami beauty for his old age, and followed 
his life in untiring self-sarri5ce. In happy, child- 
like moments he would speak of her to us, his 
friends, with touching gratitude ; to tliat we can 
testify. 

One thing is certain, what we to-day bury with 
him are his faults. If there is anything that 
bears witness to the superiority of good over evil 
in human nature, it u tliis, that tlie moment death 
enters, he makes clear to us that the faults and 
excellencies of a life were inse^iarably bound to- 
gether. Ix»ve, to wliom alone all it^ secrets are 
known, takes on lH*rs<*lf their transfiguration. Oh* 
Bull's faults were tliose c»f a spollcil child; of 
course these are most felt in daily intercourse, so 
that his wife's task has often been a difficult one. 
But she has accomplished it with assurance and 
faithfulness. His last words were a prayer to 
friends to protect' her. AVe repeat it to tlie whole 
country, when we beg that our reverential grati- 
tnde may ever follow her footsteps among us. 

HiUierto, when we have mailo a speech in honor 
of Ole Bull, we have ckweti with a ** Long live Ole 
Built" l*liat we can never do again — although 
he is not dead for us — he follows each one of us 
now to our homes. But I will close with an in- 
junction to the young; it cannot Invoke their 
f aitlifulness to him wlio is gone, for tlM^ have not 
our understan«ling of him. But by this grave let 
tliem note tlie miracles worked by love of country, 
as they are revealed in the rich career here closed. 



TUE HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE 

PLAYING. 

[Ilerr Ernst Paner hms been giving, In London, a 

emirne of Ax lectures on this s|)ecbl branch of mniiical 

btitory, which, as reported In the JVusicui iS'landanf, 

•will be of interest and profit, we beliove, to many of 

oor readers. Here Is tlie first, delivered on the 12th 

November, in the Lecture Theatre of -Soath Keaslng- 

tenMosenm.] 

L 

Pianoforte playing, if not exactly a universal 
occupation, is one in which very many, and ladies 
especially, take an interest. Through it most of 
*ns become acquainted with the art of music, and 
It is found tery conducive to social pleasure, being 
thus both useful and agreeable. To judge of this 
oucttpatioa rightly, we must know its origin and 
development, and few phases of musical history 
have more, charm. We have' to note Us modest 
beginnings, changes, growth, and the relation ami 
connection o£ Its practical phases with the gen- 
•ral devetopment o£ mnslc Before conslderlttg 
the preseal minner of pianolortn pUyiagy w« 



must understand the nature of the Instmments 
onr forefathers used, and how mnch greater are 
oor means than were theirs. The harpsichord, 
clavichord, and clavecin had a much smaller com- 
pass — only four octaves, instead of seven. Their 
tone was feeble; that of the modem pUno Is full 
and rich. In the old Instruments tlie sound was 
produced by forks with a plectrum, and the strings 
were twangerh As the heavier or ligliter pres- 
sure of the finger on the keys made no dllferrnce 
In the tone, tlie harpstohord hail two key-boards, 
one for loud, the other for soft sounds; some 
also hail stops for modifying the tone. We see, 
then, that tlie business of playing was eonnected 
with mechanical contrivances which made It diffi- 
cult A kind of soft pedal, eoix ce/esfe, was latterly 
Introfluced into some of the harpslchonis, but 
their resources were always very limited, and not 
to be eompared to tliose of the planoforla. The 
hammers of the Utter enabled the player to make 
the tone loud or soft by the pressure of the linger. 
The executant thus became more free, and there 
arose a new spirit, a new mode of execution, and 
more imlivldual feeling. 

Carl Emanuel Bach was the first to see the 
necessity of adapting the style of composition to 
the improved instruments. The music of 8ebas- 
,tian Bach was founded on the scientific part of 
tlie art; and only in a few of his works, as for 
instance, tlie ** Cliromatic Fantasia,^ was there a 
kind of prescience of the future style. Emanuel's 
metluxl was freer, ami he abandoned the Suite for 
the Sonata form. The Suite, It must be remem- 
bered, consisted of a series of short datice move- 
ments — preliule, allemanile, courante, sarabande, 
gavotte, or boiirrde, and gigue. The prelude was 
not always strictly in 4-4 time ; it might be In S-4, 
but tlie allemande was confined to 4-4 time, and 
the courante to S-4 time. Both these were C|nli*k 
movements, but tlie saraliande was earnest and 
expressive, ami Mimitted of affremenis In tlw parts 
repeated. While the allemande and courante die- 
played brilliancy, the sarabande showed grace, 
taste, and even tenderness. Tlie gavotte or bonr* 
r4e which followetl was lively. In 4-4 time, atid tlie 
gigue, which close«l, was tlie liveliest of all. The 
Suite presented rhytlim, accent, and expression ; 
but It suffered from monotony, because all the 
movements were in one key. lliese dances have 
a (plaint charm, and the frequent use by present 
composers of tlie gavotte and gigue shows the 
vitality of tlie form. The Stmata Is a condensed 
suite, and represents these dance forms. While 
the suite depended on rhythm, the Sonata gave 
play to tlie composer's feeling and taste, and his 
capacity for portraying psycliological conditions. 

These Introductory remarks are necessary to 
map out our ground, and to show the diiferent 
stages of pianoforte playing till Its present high 
point of perfection. If we can give an undis- 
turbed halMiour to one of Bach's Suites or Pa^ 
titas, we are struck by Its patriarclial, sedate 
character, showing the earnest, yet genial nature 
of tlie composer, so entirely free from the haste 
and excitement of writers now. We experience 
a comfortable, soothing sensation, and to be in 
accord with this, the performance must be with- 
out passion or exaggeration, quiet and serene. 
We must transport ourselves to a time when 
people lived in a week what'we go through In a 
single day. Bach's own style of playing was 
quiet and clear, the time rather animated, ^lie 
fingers were bent, and the points held down In a 
vertkal direction, a position not praeUcable now ; 
but the polyphonic style of Bach's time neeessi- 
tated perfect Independence of the fingers. In 
fugues the great diffieulty being to give distinct 
ness to the subject, and to.aark by the aoecnt Its 
entrance In augmentation or diminution. Fngnn- 
playlng b always dllflenit, reqnlrlng^ as It dons, 
ihn MOil itrki atteMte and ^ral dt?oli«i frottl 



the performer. A praetleal example shall now 
be given of Che style of this performance, which 
Is so different from that In whldi a Noetnme of 
Chopin or a Polonalsn of Weber must be ren- 
dered. 

Having played the prelnde, atlemandei eon- 
rantc, sarabamie and minuet from Bach's ''Par- 
Ufa In B-Aat,** <" Prelude and Fugue In C,** and 
••Gavotte from the Third English Suite,** the lec- 
turer passed im to the new style of eomposltlon» 
to which thn capacity of playing londfy or eoftly 
gave rise. 

If formerly an objective or external view had 
prevailed, tha greater facilities of the pianoforte 
allowed more personal feeling. Emanuel Bach 
saw the necessity for altering the style, and hb 
successful attempt proved the germ of the ulti* 
mate devek>pmenta of Haydn, Mosart and Beet* 
hoven. lie disearded the suite for the sonata, 
and, aa we see, abandoned the polyphonb etyb; 
for hb melodies are so poorly accompanied that, for 
the modem ear It b necessa r y to fill up the parts ; 
this not from any lack of invention on hb part, 
but from hb desire to make tlie melody supreme. 
••Methinks,** he sahl, ••musb shoukl move the 
heart, and thb cannot be done by thumping an 
emlless arpeggio. Despite tlie went of sustaining 
power of the plano^ we mast endeavor Id play In 
a singing style. 

Exactness, brillbncy, and decision In time, a 
knowledge of thorough bass, a general clearness, 
a judkrlons application of graces, and last, not 
least, the adaptation of Individual feeling to the 
demamb of the coniposltlon, wore further requi- 
sites; he also lakl stress on punctuation, n due 
observation of the pauses being as necessary In 
musical as In rhetorical dechunatlon. The end of 
a period must be made Intelligilde by n softer 
smiml, the entrance of n new |ilirase by a stronger 
accent, as In s|ievcli. llalf-cailences may be eom- 
pared to the colon, false-cailences to the comma, 
intimate indeed being tlie relet bus between mnsb 
and speech. Distinctness b very depeiklent on 
right accent, and he, said E. Bach, was the best 
performer who most nearly imitated the hnmaa 
voice. Thb composer introduceil a warmer life, 
tlie germ of the lyrical expressbn of the later 
masters. The ** SonaU in A " illustrates the dif- 
ference between the music of father and son. 

After giving an, appropriate rendering of thb 
work, Ilerr Pauer described the different charac- 
ter of North and South German music. Although 
Haydn cbsely followed tlie moilel of Emanuel 
Bach, tlie spirit ami im'todies of tlie sonatas were 
y^y different. The difference bt^ween the 
North and South b greater than might ha ex- 
pected. The former b deficbnt In mekxly and 
spontaneity, end b marked by sobriety and a 
strict adiierenee to rules; but the spirit of the 
South is easy-going, jocose, ami trustful of Its own 
powers; it does not rest on science, but on art. 
Yet all the great geniuses kne^ that science waa 
the foundation of art, and judiciously Uended 
both. Another difference between Haydn and 
hb preileoessor Is the Infiuenee wlibh hb orches- 
tral studies had on his piano compositions. Coa- 
sequently, there b more variety In Haydn than in 
£. Bach. The relation between a musicba's 
composing and execution b Intimate. "'Tell me,'* 
says the old proverb, ^ who your f rbnds are, and 
I will tell yon what you are; ** and of the musi- 
cians we may say : as they wrote, so they pUyed. 
It b therefom not dangerous to judge of the styb 
of the old com p oser*s.pUylng. Haydn was not a 
great playnr, although he played on several in- 
stmmeau; but he eonid not have had much tfana 
f or the elavedn. Ha.hadanold womspinet>en 
which hf used Id play with mnsldanly earn and 
thonghtlblnese. Haydn'a progress on Baehwaa 
In nddltlonnl power, strangth, life 
mahlinC Idaaai Tlw 
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ilicf required for playing Ilaydn are thoM which 
cliaracterixo tlie cotnpotcr — a desire to please 
with pwect melorlicis good nature, refinement, 
cheerfulness, geniality, and nothing that is frag- 
mentary. Tlie Northern composers are not so 
popular as tlie Southern, for " what comes from 
the heart goes to the heart." Ilaydn requires in 
comparison more yariety of treatment, expres- 
sion, humor, animationf and action, to bring out 
his beauties. 

In summing np, we may say that the basis of 
Hach was the most solid that could be wished — 
rule, order, and correctness, and that his music 
requires strict attention ; not much physical effort, 
but great individualiiy of tone. With £. Bach 
the tone-coloring is richer, the ndcs are relaxed, 
and indiriilual feeling comes into tlie foreground ; 
while in Ilaydn still greater freedom Is attained. 

Herr Pauer concluded with a performance of 
Haydtt't " Sonata in E-flatl" 



TILTON'S LANDSCAPES. 

There are at present in this country some land- 
scapes of very extraordinary cliarecter and of the 
highest merit, the works of an American artist 
who has for many years been a resident of Itomc 
—J. Koilins Tilton. Though his name may be 
anfaniiliar to the majority of the readers of this 
Jimmal, yet it is one well-known to art-connoisseurs 
in European countries, and known with honor. 
Tliere are in the collection some nineteen oil-paint- 
Ings, of which scren are Urge snd important works, 
and the remainder, small, but perfect gems. These 
Undscapes are atnonK tlie most remarkable which 
liare ever been exposed to public curiosity in this 
country, and yet tliey are the legitimate outcome 
of tlie highest artistic culture in what may be 
styled the American school of landscape. This is 
based upon reverent observation of nature, and a 
determination to obtain as much of her overflowing 
fulness as possible. To the student of art, who has 
enlarged his views by slow and minute observation 
of European galleries, it is obvious that, if this 
view of art be not supplemented by a comprehen- 
sion of tlie impoKance of wimt Is known as freol- 
flicMf, it will be topography, photographically ren- 
dered, but it will not be landscape. The names of 
many such topographic artists must occur to the 
mind of tlie reader at once, but it will be unneces- 
sary to name more- than one, a famous one, Fred- 
erick Church. This artist represents the basis of 
Mr. Tilton*s style, but upon that foundation Mr. 
Tilton has erected a glorious superstructure of the 
highest art He luu developed exactly as Hobbima 
and Ruysdael develo|ied, and lie has done so evi- 
dently by the most careful, profound, and absorb- 
ing study of the good English landscape painters, 
Cfome, Turner (in his earlier works) iind Constable, 
but more especially of the old masters, Titian and 
Chrade Lorraine. To the study of tliese men he 
owes the artlstie part of his treatment, and the 
other lialf comes from tlie peculiar character of his 
own mind. He sees nature as a poet sees It, but he 
has a special love amounting almost to idolatry for 
old ruins, for tlie archsBological side of lap<lscape. 
In this particular he excels all the men who have 
ever painted a landscape containing a ruin. 

In the attempt to analyse his very peculiar style, 
I would hazard the supposition that he studied 
Crome and Turner to understand their methods of 
pabiting large spaces of Isnd with considerable 
detail, and yet preserving a forcible general tone. 
Kext, It seems to me that he studied Constable to 
get from him hb secret of presenting the freshness 
and the poetic charm of natural scenery. But if I 
do not mistake, be must have been dissatisfied with 
their technique, and especially with their chiaro- 
•ewo. Crome was patchy. Turner's general color 
was tme at the expense of local truth, and in his 
effort to obtain chiaroscuro he often sacrificed tmth 
eC form. ConsUble had a technique of layhig on 
colors which was mannerlstic, and so careless that 
■May ef hit pictnres have gone to pieces and are 
ihnple nrine. 0«r American artist rercals in Ma 
fietVM^ thai he waa as aneh Impftteed bj Iht 



faults as he was by the merits of these artists, and 
he seems to have been so afraid of falling into 
their errors that he left them as guides and went 
on to the old masters in pursuit of excellences un- 
blemished by groat defects. lie found in Claude 
I^rraine the lamlscape school which seemed to him 
pre-eminent for its union of color, clearness of form, 
abundance of detail, and wide sweep of canvas, 
joined to deep feeling for nature. Still he did not 
find in Claude the mystery and charm of shadow, 
nor did he find a technique giving possibilities of 
immense power. So he Journeyed on till he found 
Titian, and with him his artistic cravings seem to 
have been satisfied. The extraordinary impasto of 
the Venetian, his method of obtaining all the qual- 
ities of art, his strong tone, his fine local color, his 
subtlety and his repose, full of strength, appear to 
have satisfied Tilton's mind. But though my anal- 
ysis of his pictures would lead me to suppose that 
lie studied all these men, he never copied them. 
Here and there are paintings which betray when 
the influence of TltUn or of Claude was more 
strongly felt than at other times. Broadly, how- 
ever, it may be stated, that he formed a style cf 
his own, which down in the foundation is truly 
American. And, moreover, the peculiarity of his 
temperament, which is distinctively archnologleal 
as well as poetical, maile him lay great stress upon 
those details of his Undscapes which are architect- 
uraL His subjects are taken from places where 
this passion could revel and expatiate to the fullest. 
The noble view of liome from the Aventine Hill, 
the landscape of the Alhambra and Granada with 
a background of the Sierra Nevada, the superb 
view of Cairo, the (In the opinion of the writer), 
master-piece of the Temple of Minerva in the 
Island of Eglna, the view of Tivoll with the great 
Byiantioe tower of the convent of Santa Anna in 
tlie foreground, the very poetical landscape of the 
acropolis of Athens, the little gem of the Torre del 
Scliiavo and the lloman Campagna, the other little 
gem of the Greek Theatre in Sicily, all show the 
passionate bias in his mind for the arclncology of 
architecture. The world has been so knit in the 
latter days by rallroails and steamboats that these 
scenes must be familiar to many of the readers of 
this sketch who can answer for their extreme fidel- 
ity. And yet they are not presented topographi- 
cslly nor photographically. Tlie end which Tilton 
proposed to himself was to preserve the idea of all 
American artists of the old school, vis., to present 
accurately the scenes which *they painted, but at 
the same time to do this artistically. It is to be 
understood that the severest critic dqes not demand 
this in landscape. Turner, in some of his finest 
pictures of Venetian scenes, presented views that 
are impossible. But this was no fault, for it is an 
•greed canon having the force of an axiom that the 
tnaimtnt of lamlscape is the important point Til- 
ton recogniieed this desrly, and studied most dili- 
gently to obtain it, but he would not let go of his 
fidelity to his subject which he had learned in Amer- 
ica. His dream was to have the minute fidelity of 
Meissonier as far as large Undscapes permit, or in 
other words, without being microscopic, and at the 
same time to make his subject wear a^ fine veil of 
treatment that should be artistic in the higliest 
degree and poetic too. 

I have endeavored to show how he developed tlie 
artistic side of his treatment, and what masters he 
pursued. He realixed perfectly that, to get out the 
poetry tliat was in him, he miist study nobody, but 
go down into the depths of his own heart. He 
seems to have done this, and to have found that the 
secret of success in this was to reproduce those 
things #hich struck the chords of poesy In himself 
and made tliem eloquent He, I think, analyaed hU 
emotions, and discovered that the things which 
made him feel emotional, were great distanoet and 
the feeling of atmosphere In them, and skies that 
were remote, and colors that at the last lingering 
moment of sunset seemed to fade into the infinitude 
of space. Everything that suggested the vague 
and the far away, that linked itself to the highest 
imaginative faculty of the mind, appealed forcibly 
to him, and he determined that his treatment should 
reflect and recall them. And as In hU peculiar 
InatofetlitTlewe that lie leatteredio tUekljvTW 



the Mediterranean lands were inexpressibly dear, 
he analysed that feeling also, and found it pro- 
ceeded from its connection with long lengths of 
untold history, vague, but big with possibilities of 
discoveries yet to be made of heroic marbles yel 
to be dug up, of literature to be unniched, of 
poetry to be recovered from Lethean lands. Bui 
such scenes were not only suggestive, Uiey were 
melancholy in a high degree, the pleasing melan- 
choly of Shakespeare's Jaques, coupled with the 
sadness which seems inseparabU from Urge hori- 
tons, long intervals of time or anything whteh, 
recalling the infinite, bids man remember his finite- 
ness and hU littleness. It is astonishing how music 
and color can touch the chords of these emotions 
and make them thrill melodiously. It it hard to 
say why certain notes suggest these thoughts, but 
they do suggest tliem. Similariy certain arrange- 
ments of grays, purp*es, violets, have the same of* 
feet, a fact well-known to the Impression tchooL With 
them this becomes a mere manneristic trick, being 
presented without any artistic form, and with the 
newest and crudest chUroseuro, so that it is a per- 
fect parallel of Dickens's pathos in the description 
of death-bed scenes, which resulted in novels thai 
were nothing but a series of deaths, like Bleak 
House. This is not the way In which Tilton has 
rendered this melancholy feeling. His temple of 
Minerva Is an admirable instance of the legitimate 
and artUtie use of grays. 

This very important picture, which It No. 4 of 
tlie collection. Is worthy of first mention, not be- 
cause it is absolutely the best, for In liquidity it b 
excelled by several of the smaller pictures, and In 
technical conquest of difficulties it is surpskssed by 
the view of Rome, but because it is the most eaten* 
tUlly Tilton, and represents the artist strong^with 
all he has learned from others, but unbiased by 
them. And thU I think was the result of Tilton's 
overpowering passion for the archsMlogical, which 
nnade him more than usually poetic In his treatment, 
and compelled htm to fall back upon his own intel- 
lect for a composition which should tell what he 
felt in his own mind when he first saw these stu- 
pendous ruins. Many of my readers have seen 
this memorial of the oldest, the grandest dvilisation 
of the Hellenic peoples ; but those who have, must 
acknowledge that Tilton hat presented the scene 
not only with the most perfect fidelity, but in a 
manner that reveals to them much that they never 
saw, and never felt. They may have delighted In 
the olive trees, they may liave felt the beauty of 
the blue sea, they may have, though 'tU doubtful, 
reoogniicd the colossal thought of the architecture, 
they may have even witnessed the scene at sunset 
and admired the purple, hazy masses of the moun- 
tainous mainland. But to have put all tliese things 
together, to have enveloped tliem In a tone of the 
tendcrett melancholy, and to have made all culmin- 
ate in a violet sky that recedes and recedes far back 
until the observation of the mind and the sugges* 
tions excited by it mingle together IrresUtlbly, and 
will not bo separated,— to do this was beyond tlie 
power of any one but a painter. Yet, and a painter 
iccond to none. 

In this splendid picture there is an admirabU 
example of the strength and subtlety nrhich accom- 
pany simplicity of treatment in the hands of a 
master-painter. , The foreground Is most simple. 
To the right, the rocky ground it encnmbered with 
broken masses of columns, among which grow cac- 
tuses and other semi-tropical vegetation; to the 
left, are olive trees, blooming, flourishing, delightful 
at they were when the tempU wat. reared, at they 
were when myriad Hellenic worshippers adored tlie 
divine Pallas ; as they were when the religion of 
Christ came to bless the world, and the shrines were 
abandoned, and the temple ruined; at they were 
when Turk and Tartar mamed over the island al 
their free will, robbing all, despoiling all, detlmylng 
alL PalUs has passed away, but the gift of PalUs 
remains. From the foreground the landtcape tlowly 
mounts the hilly ground on whote,turomit the priests 
of old placed their master-piece of archaic archi- 
tecture. The artist hat faitf fully rendered all that 
remalnt, the 'few colottal eolunnt with here and 
there a Inige arehitrave ttlll fat plaee, and the eha- 
otlo Utter el f ragneott lytaif armnd. AH tUt^ 
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■are the btoomingr oliye treci, is paintccl in cold. Mid 
tonet. The hand of the artist reproduces his feel- 
ings. He is awestruck by tlic stupendous ruins ; he 
is chilled by inexpressibly complicate<l emotions of 
a sadness which is inorc than melancholy. Tlie 
gray tones' arc cheerless, the hues of the columns 
and tlie fragments are uncompromisingly, severely 
sad, almost tragic. Tlien beyond comes the beauti- 
ful Mediterranean, the lovely Levant, with the 
peculiar hue of the shallow waters where there are 
soundings, and where the blue is confounded with 
a delicate feeling of green. We feel more clieerf ul, 
and we raise our eyes tliat were sadly bent upon the 
ground, and we see the purple gradations of the 
mountains of the mainland, and we are cheered, 
and we look still upward, and we see the violet sky 
that progresses into an indescribable tone of light 
and color and Joy and promise. It is a most won- 
derful sky. Turner never painted such a one, for 
with all his powers and feeling for color, he had 
not the subtlety of the American. The passage of 
•motion in this picture is a triumph of subtle treat- 
ment. At first glance the coldness of the ruins 
may repel an impatient observer, but those who will 
gi . • ' it a little patient investigation will be amply 
n . y the culmination of joyous, exquisite color 
In th- okground and sky. 

(ConclusloB In n«st mnnbsr.) 

&Dtot0|)t'j^ S'ounml of a^uj^ic* 



SATURDAY. JANUARY .1, 1881. 

Anotiirb Yeab ! lliia New Year's ntim« 
ber it the bcgitinitigof another volume of our 
Journal — Volumk XLI. A Title-page and 
Index for the past two volumes (to be bound 
In one) will be furnished in a few weeks. 

The Jbtima/ needs subscribers — twice as 
many as it has — to be at all remunerative to 
the editor* who is also sole proprietor, and 
has it published at his own risk* That beau- 
tiful and generous "testimonial" (acknowl- 
edged in our last number) to the value of our 
thirty-nine years of editorial labor in the 
cause of Music — labor never lucrative — in- 
spires the hope of larger patronage and more 
assured and adequate support from this time 
forward. We have set sail once more at a 
venture ) we may be driven back by contrary 
winds, of find ourselves '* becalmed at sea." 
It rests with our subscribers and with our ad- 
vertising patrons whether we shall complete 
a *' {>rosperous voyage," as typified and prom- 
ised In that concluding Overture of the Tes- 
timonial Concert. 

If each subscriber, besides renewing his 
own subscription, will send to our publishers 
(Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park 
Street), the name and pledge of of teati on$ 
mart (say in the course of the next fortnight), 
the eontinuance, end we trust also the im- 
provement of the Journal will be secured. 

An extra edition of this and several stto> 
oeeding numbers will be printed for gratui- 
tous distribution. The attention of adver- 
tisert is requested to this fact. 

CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 

The observance of the great Christian festival 
grows year by year more general and hearty^ con- 
quering the old Puritanic prejudices. Buying 
and distributing presents seems to have become 
the bosiness of the season with eager, endless 
crowds of people, happy, albeit much perplexed 
ia the delwate problems of **se]ectioii of the 
fittest.'* Many el the ehuitbes had inspiring 



vices, in which music naturally bore a large part. 
Each organist and choir director was emulous to 
bring forth as good as anybody from bis stores of 
old and new, many seizing the occasion to air his 
own productions in the form of anthem, Bcnedic- 
tus, or Te Deuro. 

But the grand and central featints of the musi- 
cal culttts at this season is, and ever will be, tlie 
Christmas oratorio, par exeeilence^ Handel's il/es- 
fioA. It would bo well if we could always have, 
also, at some time during the same week, some 
portk>ns of Bach's Christmas oratorio. But we 
are always thankful for Handel, and our old Han- 
del and Haydn Socksty keeps up the traditbn 
with all the old enthusiasm and with more knowl- 
edge, means and faculty. The performance of 
last Sunday evening was a remarkably good one, 
as a whole. The chorus ranks were full In num- 
bers and better placed than heretofore, so as to 
come in better range with audience and one 
another. The parts were well balanced, and the 
superior brilliancy and power of tlie tone-masses 
told of largo accessions of fresh, select young 
voices. Their singing was excellent tbrougliout ; 
prompt and sure In attack, clear and true In 
phrasing, firmly sustained, and sensitive to every 
hint of light and shade. Such chorus singing 
made us regret the necessary omisskm (on ac- 
count of length) of several of the best clioruses, 
such as: *" And witli His Stripes," ''Great was 
the Company of Preachers," etc. The orchestra, 
too, was uncommonly efliclent, Mr. LIstemann 
heading the excellent body of first violins; and 
there were plenty of double basses, while the 
great organ, under Mr. Lang's hands, hmt Judi- 
cious, unmistakable support wherever It was 
needed. The additional acconpaniinents by 
Itobert Franz, in some numbers for whieli Mocart 
had failed to do that service, helped greatly to 
bring out tlie beauty and the richness of the cam- 
poser's meaning. In spite of John Bull's critics, 
who would hold us to tlie letter of the hasty 
sketches which Handel left us la bis scores, we 
doubt not that could the old giant have been 
present, his big wig would have vlbrate<l with 
true satisfaction at finding his hints so finely ap- 
prehended and carried out 

Chief among the solo singers was of course 
Mr. George Henschel, the distinguished baritone. 
He was in splendid voice this time, giving out his 
tones with more than usual brilliancy and power. 
With the exceptbn of a few lower tones, the 
voice was musical, rich, freely vibrating, and ex- 
ceedingly expressive. His executkin, technically, 
was singularly perfect, and his intcrpretatk>n of 
the great bass recitatives and arias as satisfactory 
as any Uiat we ever listened to. Sure of his 
ground, ho takes his own tempos, and, to our feel- 
ing, the graphic scene : *' The poopio that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light," gained by 
being ukon slower than wo have been aeeustomed 
to hear It, while In the dramatic spirit, aocent, and 
coloring, tliis artist always proves himself supe- 
rior, bringing out tlie point and passion of Uie 
music very vividly. •* Why do the heathen rage,'' 
and **Tho trumpet shall sound," were given with 
an electrifying power. Sudi an artist and musi- 
cian, having likewise the imaginative quality, 
seems to do more than merely sing his part* His 
part Implies the rest, and puts, as U were, a vltal- 
bing gloss upon the oratorw as a whole. It was 
pleasant to wateh the bterest he took in the entire 
performance. 

Mr. W. C. Tower has gained la the art ef nan- 
aging his noble and robust tenor vokse. He len- 
ders the musie conscientiously and Intelligently; 
yet there Is a good deal of the rough diamond 
about him, the tones often lacking smoothness, 
and not very sympathetic ia the leader passages, 
however* well oonceived. He had his ppporto- 
nltyt howevert* in the toqght ■!«> wmMj el 



<«Thott shalt break theB," whfeh he Improved 
emphatically. 

Miss Drasdirs wonderfully rich contralto tones 
seemed somewhat more homogeneous and mutually 
assimilated than when we have heard her before. 
She, too, sang carefully and conscientiously, often 
in a large if not a nolde style ; but the pathetic 
mekMly, like ** He was despised," suffered, as It 
seems to us, from artificial excess of patlios. The so- 
prano sokM were entrusted to Mrs. H. F. Knowka, 
whom we had never heard before upon so large a 
field. Her voice is of good even calibre, bright ami 
musical In quality, carefully trained, and equal 
to so sustained an effort, albeit, not particularly 
sympathetic; a slight shade of hoarseness, too, 
-* whether accidental or chronic, we could not 
determine— was never wholly lifted from- Its 
tones throughout the evening. It was good hon- 
est singing; a well-prepared, Intelligeat and 
thoughtful rendering and Interpretation ef the 
music. A pleasing air at onee ef dignity and 
frankness bespoke favor for the lady, who prob- 
ably will sing with less restraint, and more from 
heart to heart, when she becomes more at boaM 
la so large anil dlflienlt a sphere of arii 

As an evidence of the Increased Importance 
BOW attached to music In the religious s ervice s of 
Christmas day, we may mention the fact, that in 
two of our churches, one Catholic, the other Uni- 
tarian, the short oratorio of NoH, by Saini*Sacns» 
was performed. It was given entire, with chorus, 
orcliestra and quartet of soli, in the St. James 
Catliolk Church, under the direction of Dr. Bnl- 
lard. Tlie other per f ormance was under Mr. B» 
J. Liang's direction, during the serviee at the 
Rev. Edward £. Hale's Church, where there was 
no chorus or orchestra, to be sure, but nearly the 
whole work was sung by tlie regular quartet choir 
of the society (Mrs. Julia Houston West, Mrs. 
Kate RamettI Wincli, and Messrs. W. J. and 
J. F. Winch), Mr. Lang pbylng the acoom- 
panlment, the pastoral prelude, ete., on the or- 
gan. The mnsle proved both edifying and ar- 
tistlcally pleasing. Many other programmes of 
musical services on Christmas day, would be 
worth recording if we had rooin. 



K£W MUSIC. 
It was a curious study to compare the general 
run of concert programmes tliis winter with those 
of ten or twelve years ago. 1 mean programmes 
of concerts of the highest class ; symphony con- 
certs and chamber concerts properly so^alkiit. 
Wliat a Ikiod of new things we are hearing to- 
day, and how few we got even a taste of Uioa t 
** JS pur ii muopf ," wy some. In trutli, It does 
move with a veageanoe. Indeed, our musteal 
world whirls rouaid so fast Just at present that 
tliere seems to be some danger of Its sending a 
good deal of Its old niuski flying off Into vauant 
space by sheer centrifugal force. Long abstinence 
has so wlietted our appetite for the musk of tlw 
** modern liglits," tliat we now rush at tlie feast 
spread before us witli all the thoughtless fury of 
starved men. I say thoughtless, because we sliow 
too liule regard for our digestion. We cram our- 
selves with new muslo In a somewhat Insane way, 
giving ourselves hardly time to Judge of the flavor ; 
eertainly no time to digest it. So much Is pro- 
vkled that few ef us eaa even attempt to do 
Justice to any one dish ; we go picking out a bite 
here, and nibbling a BMrsel there, In the most 
superficial way, ami flatter ourselves thai we are 
both feeding ourselves, and doing honor to the 
cooks who prepared the banqnet. The truth .Is, 
that we are trying to perform a feat that woukl 
stagger an ostrich. We used to complain of the 
new eompesert being lift out in the eoki. Do we 
treat theMMMh belter Mw 7 By the way Ma^gr 
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of our concert programme! are drawn up, we 
would think that the new composers were the 
merest skin-deep people in the world, to be heard, 
enjo^t^l, understood, and digested in a momc^nt. 
New compoeitions of immense proportions, and 
Bupposably of very profound purport, are played 
off before our astonished ears in rapid succession, 
«nd we are invited to enjoy'the (lerformance. 

This if bad. Bad, for us, and bad for the music. 
It is bad for our musical sense to listen continu- 
ally to music which we do not understand. And, 
mark this, wo do not, and cannot understand one 
CiUie of the new music we hear. Kven the most 
ultra conscrvattvo mutt admit that die decline of 
musical genius since Robert Schumann cannot 
have been 00 rapid and terrible tliat tlie works 
of Unlay are so sliallow as to be comprehended 
and done for at a single sitting. The most *' ad- 
vanced *' thinker will liardly* claim that contem- 
porary music is, as a rule, more clear in fervor, 
and perspicuous in tliought than, say, the Mozart 
G-minor symphony. If any one tells us tliat he 
can appreciate and ailcciuatuly enjoy the G-minor 
sympliony at tlio first liearing, we laugh in his 
face. How miidi less, tlien, can he begin to under- 
stand most of tlie com|)ositions written now-a- 
days? And, I repeat it, listening without under- 
standing is bad for us ; it induces a laay musical 
baUt. Tliere are people who listen to music 
simply emocionaily, and to whom the strongest 
and most violent emotions and effects are tlie 
most welcome. It is mainly tliose tliat enjoy 
themselves to the top of their bent in tliis whirl 
of new things. They talk of gorgeous orchestral 
eukiring, overpowering effects, burning passion, 
and the like. Well, tliis sort of tiling can be 
seen at a glance in tlie new music, or in most of 
it llui because you have seen this, do you think 
you have probed tlie depths of a coiiifKisition, or 
even enjoyed it as it should be enjoyed? Jf you 
do, just go and tell Franx Liszt that such, or 
such an one of his works is made up of coloring 
effects, and passion, and see what a reception ho 
will give you. 

Modem composers have the ambition to write 
music, and pretty deep music too, and it is doing 
them the greatest possible injustice to indulge our 
appetite for novelty with this sort of **snap- 
listeuing," which can at least only result in the 
most imijerfect kind of ** snap judgment." 

\y. F. A. 

CONCERT RKVIEW. 

We have to resume our record from the begin- 
ning of last month. First we try to recall (very 
imperfectly at best) some of tlie impressions of 
two of die concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association. 

Secokd Harvard Sym phony Coxckrt, Dec. 
% 1880. The Music Hall was not nearly so well 
filled as it should liave been for so excellent an 
entertainment. How capricious is our Boston 
public I How careless whether Uie best music 
fiourislies or languishes for want of steady, loyal, 
permanent support 1 How eager to run after 
novelties and induge in each new craze about the 
actress, or the opera diat is most advertised 1 
How forgetful of the promise of last year 1 Well, 
it was a good concert nevertheless, and hearUly 
enjoyed by the eight or nine hundred of appreci- 
ative listeners who were present. The programme 
was comparatively a light one, including two small 
symphonies, instead of the iisual Uu*ge one. 

Byaiphony in C (No. a, wanner Ed.). First tisM. Havda 

A ihHUo i >Uktto mmtJL — Amlanu. — MenatHiw 
^ . Allegro Msai. 

«aaofcirtt«MMet«(s2So.X.mA. FUsttlms. • • Usu 

Mas i*lxuier. 
Vrapkoay, Kd S, la A-mliMr, uii. Ok first 

'AIHgsoMMtsl-^Adsglol— SobwBO ' 
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The little Haydn Symphony, never before 
heard hen*, was refreshing by its very simplicity 
and genial naivete\ as well as by its ardstic symme- 
try and grace of form, after so many of the 
ugly, formless and perplexing new things as we 
have had of late. It abounds in lovely melody, 
cheerful, or sedate, or tender, and the various 
instruments are blended or contrasted with the 
happiest effect, still repeating die dieines, but 
creating a delicious surprise each time. The 
andante is particularly beautiful, and has charm- 
ing passages for the oboe and other wood wind 
instruments (but no clarinet). The litde sym- 
phony was nicely playeil, ami was, to many, one 
of the choice bits of die concert, and of the 
season. 

The symphony by Saint-Saens is also laid out 
on a small scale, having no trombones or extra 
j)air of horns. It is in a very different vein from 
Haydn's, but for the most part full of interest 
ami beauty* It is quite free fnnn die extrava- 
gancies of the coui|ioser*B ** Symplionic Poems," 
and cast in the classical sonata form. The allegro 
is a vigorous and impassioned, fugue-like move- 
ment, sometimes suggesting Schumann. The rery 
sliort adagio, which employs an English Horn, 
has a quaint and fascinating three-eight rhythm, 
and is a most delicate and charming fancy. The 
scherzo, too, has a seducdve melody, and carries 
you through wonderful and cliarming places, now 
and dien seeming as if inspired by recollections 
of die sclierzo in die Ninth Symphony of Beet- 
hoven. The swift Finale is full of fire, but 
spun out rather too long. The work had been 
carefully reliearsed, and g^ve great pleasure. — 
The Euryantke Overture was splendidly inter- 
preted. 

In Mr. Max Pinner, a pupil of Liszt, who has 
for some years b«'en settled in New York, confin- 
ing himself mostly Co die quiet occupation of a 
teacher, our Boston audience heard for the first 
time one of the best pianists in this country. 
Should he come again, there would certainly be 
more to hear him, for he made an admirable im- 
pression. His touch is singularly clear and life- 
some; full of character, you feel at once. In 
technique he is at once exact and free, and highly 
finislied; and his whole style is sound, refined 
and gentlemanly, combining virile force widi fine 
sensitiveness. There is no nonsense about his 
playing, no extravagance, or straining after false 
effect. He interpreu lionestly, intelligently, and 
feels and reproduces die spirit of die work in 
hand. Liszt's Second Concerto, which we like 
far better dian the one in E-fiat, although it 
abounds in startling contrasts, and much not 
cabily understood at once, offers about as many 
foruiidabte difiiculties to die intrepreter as any 
modern work. It has great passionate glooms, 
in which die whole modern orchestra storms at 
such a pilch, that it re«|uired all the Lisztian skill 
to write so that die piano could be heard above 
or through the brazen, deafening accompaniment; 
and it has moments of relief, strains of sweetest 
tenderness and beauty. Mr. 'Pinner was found 
e<}uai to all its retjuirements. But it was in die 
Audante and Polonaise of Chopin that he made 
all the {XMidc sensibility and grace of his playing 
keenly appreciated; here die audience was de- 
lighted, and insisted on an encore, to wliich he 
responded by a piece of Taussig's. Mr. Max 
Pinner will be welcomed when he oonies again to 
Boston. His quiet manner, covering so much 
intrinsic force and fetling, won us alL 

—Third Cokcbrt, 1>cc. lOw Again aa andl- 
ence more select. than numerous, despite the attrao- 
dons of the following programme:^ 

Ov«rtarsto**Aloeste.'* FlrsitinM. Gloek 

VioUii«oiMMtOkKo.l,laa-iiiliior. First tlsM. 



]>por«IIo*s aria : «• Miutomlim I It Cittaloflo 
* questo/' from •• I>on GioTannl " . , 
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Timothy d'Adamowskl. 
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^ Clarence K. Hay, 

Overture to " La Clemensa dl Tito " . 

The strange Opium Symphony of Berlioz, per- 
formed here for the first time last winter, was no 
doubt remembered with very various feelings : some 
were kept away, others attracted by iu second 
announcement And of those who came, some got 
a more agreeable impression of it (taken as a whole) 
than they did last year, and others were confirmed 
in their dislike, while yet discovering more beauties, 
more original imaginative power, more fertile in- 
vention in the course of its five scenes, or move- 
ments, than they had perceived before. It was 
also much more adequately interpreted this time, 
alt the instmmenU being present with tlie excep- 
tion of the two harps, for which pianofortes did 
duty. It cannot be denied that Berlioz had the 
gift of melody, if we may judge by the really 
beautiful mel«Klic theme which runs through the 
whole work like a golden thread, and typifies the 
loved one of his dream. But why does he use the 
gift so sparingly, and why pervert it to such sensa- 
tional, and sometimes monstrous uses I Who can 
forgive the artist, poet, supposed lover, when in the 
last scene, that horrid pandemonium, full of gibber- 
ing ghosu and monsters, funeral bells and most 
ingenious travesty of the DitB irm, worked up to- 
gether with the Rondo of the witches' Salibath, he 
transforms that melody into a vulgar jig, and tricks 
it out with all sorts of twirls and curls and mere- 
tricious ornaments, making a wanton of the maid 
he loves! Is It not monstrous f Is it excuse to 
say that the whole dream is supposed to pass under 
the influence of opium f That might be an excuse 
in the necessities of actual life; but in the free, 
ideal, heavenly world of Art it Iws no business at 
all. When beauty, ideality is lost, there is no Art. 
It is just here that we feel the issue between the 
classical composers, and the new, tlie ingenious, 
audacious, un-ideal, realistic masters of the so- 
called "programme music." What a God-send, 
what a precious bit of heaven's sunshine, is the 
smallest, thinnest, most conventional symphony of 
Father Haydn, after such desperate graspings at 
originality ! We can bear the preceding scene, tlie 
** March to Execution," for that is really grand and 
solemn, and does not descend to the ridiculous. In 
the first three scenes we find, as we did before, 
much beautiful, expressive, graphic, powerful 
music. The Scene in the Fields {adagio) pleasantly 
reminds one of Beethoven's Pastoral Symfihony, and 
shows how strongly Berlioz was possessed by the 
Beethoven influence. 

The two short overtures of Gluck and Mozart 
served well for introduction and conclusion (or say 
for gentle ascent and descent) to a concert domin- 
ated by such a great symphonic mountain in the 
middle. The overture to Aleette, simple as it is, is 
very dramatic and impressive, a worthy prelude to 
the old Greek tragedy; and Mozart's short ovei« 
ture to hu last opera is spirited and brilliant. 

Mr. Adaniowski gave a very artistic, satisfactory 
rendering of the violin concerto by Bruch, a com- 
position fresh and vigorous, free from all common- 
place, and full of fire and beauty. At the same 
time it is very difficult. The young Polish artist 
played the first movement in a broad, firm, sm* 
tained style, with excellent phrasing and a great 
deal of nerve. The andante was interpreted — 
one might say sung upon the strings— with charm- 
ing delicacy and truth of feeling. In the exacting, 
swift Finale, though he achieved It without flaw , 
we felt diat he needs to develop into manlier 
strength before he can cope to good advantage with 
such a relentless stretch of difficult bravura; there 
was too much appearance of effort, and much of :t 
sounded thin. But the audience were much de- 
lighted with his playing. Mr. Hay made a capital 
selection for himself In Leporello's aria, although 
he is no Italian to the manner bom, and his solid, 
rich bass tones have hardly the onctnous quality to 
which the Italian buffos liavo accustomed us. His 
delivery, however, was extreme^ erediuble, and 
the beauty of the Moaart music, with the fascin- 
ating orchestral acoompaaiment, BMMie the piece 
highly aoeeptable altar the SaMoC* el the Berliot 
8ymplMigr« 
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pBiLXABMOsnc OftCHRSTBA. These concerts imtke 
almost A BiiecLil Uy of Uie nc «r m nslc. The programmes 
are fall of the orrhefftral works of Liszt, Wagtier, 
Bmhms. TscliAfkowski, Svetidseia, Borllos, etc., some- 
times *' nesplni; Osm upon Fclion " of exceptional and 
heavy novelties, which fatii;uo an audience and i«poil 
muMicai di;;oi*(ion. Wo have ao objection to the iutro- 
ductloB of a reai«onablo allowance of these siiecinieus 
into a programme mainly claNskal and familiar ; but 
we ara sure these oonceft^i suffer, and many |)eople are 
dIsoottraKod from attvudini; them, by the fiict tluU so 
rnnch of the music is entirely new ana unintelligible on 
a first hearing. 

The third concert (Dec 3.) was less overloaded in this 
war. There was the relielf of a Beethoven Symphony 
— tne PfvUorale — which was beautifully played an^ 
veiy much appreehited. The concert opened with a 
new woric, the lon^, elaborate, partly strong and bril- 
liant, partly pathetic and dramatic overture to ** I'cn- 
thesUea,'* Op. 31, by Goldmark. It made so good an 
impression tnat we shall be glad to hear it again ; and 
an o]iiMntunity Is offered In the Har^-ard Concert of 
next Thursday. Mr, Wm. IL Sherwood gave a ntng< 
nillceut performanre of Schnbi'rt's ** Wanderer" Fan- 
tasia, in C, as adapttti for piano and orchestra bv 
Llnsi. The other orvheiftral elections were: a couple 
of rather pleasing Chaiai'ier Pieces, Op. 10, bv Hoff- 
mann (**Kcst in the shadow of a Kuin,^' and *^ In the 
Sunshine,") and the ^'Pesther Carnival" by l^iiixt 
Miwi Fannie L. Barnes King in good roice ainl style, 
and very pleasingly, the Roc. and Aria ** Dove Sono,** 
frtim Mozart's fiyaro, and a canzonetta: **Mia Picd- 
rella ** from Salvaivr Ro§a by Gomes. 

The fourth concert (Dec 17) opened with the 

"FknstSyniplionie, by Liszt, in three parts, a worIc 
over an hour in length, and mostly of the must strange 
and Indigestible chjiracter, at lesut on a tint hcariug. 
I1ie first )iart typifies Faust in his discontent and nu- 
rest; it Is alt giuans and yearning, kept up at a fearful 
length, as if it were meant to describe mere phvsical 
colic agonies. PnrtU, **GrctcheB*' (ifncfu/ife ^nire) 
Is in a sweeter strain, contaiuiog delicate, poetic i>ai«sa- 
ges; but that also is piulougcd to weariness, and a cer- 
tain uncomfortable feeling of unrest iiervadcs it. In 
I'art 111, {AUeyro rirnce, ironieo) MephfeUiphelefl is 
introduced by somewhat the same sudduu, shari> little 

1>lccolo phrase as tlwt used by iierlios. The movement 
s Mephistophelinn and irvuit^l enoueh, inasmuch as 
it travesties tlie motives of the preceoiag characters. 
All the daring and fantastic modem extravagancies of 
Instrumental writing are made to startle and confuse 
us here. At the end eomes In a chorus of voices, sing- 
ing the symbolical final chorus of the Second Part of 
Gucihe's /*aHJl, about "the evor^ Womanly,'* etc The 
singing was unfortunate. The total impression of the 
work WAS most bewildering, much of the music seeming 
positlvelv ugly; and the wliolo experience was depres- 
sing, wearisome and most uncdifyiug. 'lliese are 
merelv first Impressions; we do n««t pretend to eritlcize 
until we know the work much better. 

The same programme closed witli the noisy KaUer 
Mar$ch of Wagiivr. More agreeable things were: an 
Andante Cautnbile for string oi^liestra, by Tschai- 
kowski, and two Hungnrian Dances by Drahmt. — Mr. 
Adolpho FliH-her (fiist appearance in ikwton) proved 
himself an admirable violoncellist by his {lerfonnance 
of the Coneerto in A-niinor by Goltt* riuaun, and some 
smaller solos. His tone Is renmrkably clear and pure 
and telling, very even throughout the whole range, and 
his mastery of the instrument seems |)crf cct. He plays 
in a charuiingly nnconstralued and genial style, and 
with gre:it expression. - - - . 

We need not say thst Mr. Llstemann'f orchestra 
maintains its character for finished and effective exe- 
cution. The last concert (Mating) is postponed to 
next Wednesday. Jan. ft, when Mr. Perabo will pUy 
his favorite piano. conceito by Norbert Burgmtiiler, 
and a MS. "Symphoula WalU,'* by Mr. G. W. Chad- 
wksk, will be given for the first time. 

We Btin lack room for the completk>B of our 



Symphony, (0-mlnor), 
M Sttlie, ** Kwnm," 



concert notices. 

CoBBecnoN. Our ever welcome correspondent, Mrs. 
Bitter, speaking (In her letter In our lai«t number) of 
the performance of the iMmaaf/on de Fau$t in New 
York, says: "The part of Mcphi«topheles. having been 
found, on the first performance, nnsuitca to Mr. Hen- 
■chel, has been resumed by Mr. Remmertx," etc We 
parenthesised a query to this statement, and we have 
since learned that Mrs. R wm misinformed in this 
particular, the fnct being that Mr. Henscbel gave such 
Mtbifactk>n In the first performance, that be was at 
onoa re-engngcd for all the subsequent perfomianoes; 
but, ae he found himself bound to sing la Eliiah at 
Chkxgo on the second night of /'utisl In New Yorit, 
kk placa had to be supplied by Mr. Beamerts. 

MUSICAL CORKESPONDENCE. 

Nbw Yobk, Dec 27, 1880. Oa Satorday aveoittg. 

Dec 18, tha Brooklyn Philharmonic Society gava lU 

9d eoocart with the following progfamma : 

CMe to fit. Ceclli«*s Day Haadal 

ikiss Beeba, 8opnuio. Mr. W. 0. Tower, Tsaor.) 
PUlksniKHile Ckarm and Oraksstta. 
4tk Bysspkony. Op. 120. ^ 
•• WeMlag Ql the Hwocd,** 



Mr. Tower 



(Slegflried.) 

r ami Mr. nwnaaaa. 



Bympk< 

Chorus of Dsrvlskes^ 

TarkkkMarek, 



efAtkoMj 



Handel*! qtiaint old composltl<m was carefully giveni 
and of course proved interesting as a relic of a past 
age ; It apparently belongs to the tUlnrian epoc h, and 
therefore must possess, so to speak, a certain geological 
value [Pslmw IJ The chorus work was rcsUy effective* 
*nd much credit Is due to Mr. Thomas for the hirge 
amount of patient drill, which must have been requis- 
ite In order to bring his forces to the point reached on 
this occasion. The sopranos were active and aaer- 
getic, the male toIcci really aicellant, while tha eon- 
tralto wore weak and timorous ; ttill tha easembla wae 
credltible. and doubtless future concerts wiU davekip 
noteworthy progress. 

Of the soloists It Is only necessary to say that Mr. 
Tower's force and manly vigor are most aoeop tablet 
and were especially manifested la the Wagner sele^ 
tk>n, which Is unquestionably very trying to aay hu- 
man thnint. It is evident that Wagner treats the 
voice precisely like an orvhaitral instrument, and that 
such trifiing m.itters aa fntlgue or overstraining are 
not to be cotwldered for a single moment. 

The attractiim of the evening was the snnrb sym- 
phony, which is simply (leifect In form, ana Is full of 
genius from the firnt note to tlte bist. This was well 
done, allwit a careful critic woiikl a*ish that a few 
more orchestral rchearmis had been had. For some 
reason thb work was substituted lor tha Ud Symphony 
(Op. *J7) by the same oomixiser. 

Joscffy and Theo. Thomas have given foar concerts 
at Steinway Hall, (the dates being Uec li, Ui, 18, and 
!U,) and the following works have been given »— 

Orehestral. 

• ••••••••* Moeart 

■ ••••••••• Biset 

Symphony, {¥") • Uoets 

bymphonio Poem. ** Joe^nof Are.*' • • • Mosskowsky 

Concertos. 

Coneerto, R-fiat, Op. 73, (twiee) Beethovea 

1st Concerto; K>mlnor« .•••••■•.. Chopin 

Coucerlo, K-mlnor, •••••• Henselt 

ail C<»nccrto, K-minor, ••••«•...• Chopin 
Coneerio, (fc>fiat), • . • • LIsst 

As win be observed* three of tha symphonic works 
are rather new, and one of them. (**Joan of Aiv*') 
entirely so. Ulzct*s Suite is certainly a very attrac- 
tive composition, especially the Allegro Vivace ('id 
movement,) whk*h Is f nil of grace and elegnnca, and 
most deftly instrumented. Mr. Thomas firvt produced 
it at the MetroiMilitan Hall Concerts, where It was quite 
succe)<sfuL Goetz's Symphony — familiar, I tlilua, to 
Utwtonlans— eiirpriscd and rhnrmed us with Its mclodlo 
phrases sad its comparative freshness. Tlie Mnss- 
kowsky *' IHjcni '* U a nitble work, although it might 
as well be called anything as**J()anof Are'*: lu in- 
htrumoiitatlou Is rich and varied, laltlumgh |teriiously 
reNCiiibling that of liaff, who Is certainly tlie master of 
tono>coloniig and Instrumentation, while the themes 
are mostly «»tiginal. and always full of meaning. - It U 
to be hoped that It mav again be heard during the 
present seasim ; it proved a puzzle to our critics wIh), 
in most cases, do iH>t dare to ha\*e an opinion of their 
own, but wi>«ely wait until they have consulted their 
friends in tlie profession ; this is the way In whkh our 
criticism Is often managed, and It also exphilns why 
that criticism Is so often uncertain and occasionally 
wortlilcss. Bulwer used to say that It terribly warped 
his Judgment to read a book before criticising It ; and 
d«uibtlesB these wiseacres act oiwn that pilnriple. 

Jwcff y was at home, as ever, lu the Chopin Omeertos. 
in whiciihe always seems to revel; his touch has all 
the characteristic delicai*y to whk*h we have become eo 
acrustomed, and It will be exceedingly diftlcolt for any 
one to give a more exquisite lnter)>rotatlon of those 
two lovely itispitatlons. But — Joseffy was guilty of 
the exe«;rable taste of Introducing oeta\*e passages, 
whfc*h are entirely out of consonance with the Ckmiin 
spirit, and which were very seldom well executed ; tills 
to siinplv atrodons, and as a dlsphiy of impadenca is 
nniiaralleled. 

His rendering of the Beethoven Concerto waa not 
as excellent as It should Imve been, for he took all 
kinds of liberty with the marks of axpreaskni, and 
even failed. In several instancea, to play tha notes 
correctly. It is to be deplored that so finished an artist 
and so aduilmble a pianist slitmld consent to leave a 
sphere In which he Is so pre-eminent in order to nndoN 
take worka which have none of the genius of thepbuHV> 
forte, and which were not e%*en written lor that UMtru- 
ment as It tmw exists. 

Josefly should confine himself to those thinga which 
are unmistakably within his province, and should de- 
cline to enter a territory so entirely foreign to his 
ability and— in a certain aensa— soantirely beyond 
his ken. , 

Tliere Is a temporary loll in tha musical seaaor ; the 
Italian Opera has emigrated to other roglona ; and wa 
must wait until January i, when Mr. Henscbel will 
give hb Second Kecital, and tlie N. Y. Philkannonie 
Club its Third Solr^. I had forgoMea for tha mo- 
ment, that Dr. Damrosch's Oratorio ttodety will giro 
the Mtuiak on Wednesday evening, Decambar 88. K. 

CKiCAoa, Dec. 33. 1880. SInoa my last letter lo tha 
Jourtudt our Beethoven Society have had their flnt 
ooneart. Tha parfomaaee aona ls ted of Mandalswkn'a 
ElO^f^* wktek was given by a choma oC ona knndiad 
and thirty, an oTOhastm of thirty men, the organ, and 
MlM Dutton, Mra. Shippen, Mr. GiMriaa K.noiT, and 
thaealebimtad baritona, Mr. Qaarga Hanoobal, aa ioId- 
ifti^ with Mr. Gari Woltehn, coa d nctot. Taking tka 



eoneert as a whole, it wai one of the best perf ormaarca 
9hnt the Society has ever given us. Of course the la- 
terest centred abcmt tlw role of Elijah, for much was 
expected from Mr. Hensckal. His volee was not as 
laige aa wa had expected, although ha osed it to Its be t 
advanUgo. The tower touea were weak f<ir oar hall, 
although the upi>er part of the voice seemed full mid 
tellbig. His iuterpretatkm of Elijah differa wklely 
from that of many ringen I have heard. He gives 
dignity and calmneas to tha pirtnia, but hardly thnt 
dramatic intensity that seems. in keeping wltk^the 
Ueal Elijah. In the air: **Lnrd, God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Israel," the supplleating tones in the uttered 
prayer were given with much feeling. Yet there was 
not that picture of tha enotkmal eondltkin of tha 
old propheU that should be indlcalad by a proper word* 
coloring. For Elijah waa not only asking God'a kelp, 
but he was also proclaiming Hhi matchleas power ; and 
It hi a prayer that shows faith, as weU as a daslra for 
aid. Elijah praeUimed tlie universality of Ood*a 
power, for ha called Him, not only the l^rd of Abra- 
inm, but also of Isaac and all Israel. Tlib matchlena 
dignity that cornea from a passkm tlmt is bom of lahh, 
waa nut pk^tured hi Mr. ilcnschel'a hrterpretatkm of 
the rola. So also in the air : ** It hi enough. Lord, now 
takeaway my life," Elijah, when utteilug such words, 
must have been mentally picturing out hu whole life. 



He must liave realised his own weaknaas. while tha 
slna, sufferings, and troublea of tlw world and tha 
people dear to aim, came to his heart with sncb over- 
powering force, tlMt his own nature was tonebed to iia 
very core, and |he whole man cried in very angnhih 
** It if enough .' Lord, now take away my life." It was 

Sod singing, from an educated and reflnad mnslcbua, 
t not a graat effort. While I point oat some things 
which seem In my humble opinkm drawbaclw to aa 
adequate Interpretation of the part of Elijah, I would 
moat frankly admit that there was vary marh la hia 
singing to enjoy. His stvia of delivery and his mnsl- 
cfainshTpplaasea me greatly, and deilghlod hfai audience. 
Some two evenings afterward he gave a song reeital, 
with the folkmhig very line 



Motelettan for Plaao, VlOlla and *Oello, • . 

a. Allegrw vivjies— A. Andaateeoa 

Messrs. Widfstihn, llebuendahl and U 

a. xVlttorla*' Ctrntala, 1 

a. VIeal, eh Can. ffwa •• Agripplaa,** 

e. Mldasaeraaaa,frMn ••ATmlra," Hi 



I 
Mr. George Mvasehel. 
for Piano and Violin, B mliM>r. . . • • g sh a b eet 
Messrs^ Wolfsoha sad Melaieadabl. 

• • a 



: a. In qiMista iuwba, 
h, Wohlii, 
e. Klf«rMieht und Rtola, •••••• 

d. ks Miukl d«r Hum, ...••• 
Mr. Gwirgs lleuschel. 
Paatasleatneek, '* Bcgeguung ,'* for Phuw and Tlolon- 



.... 



. • . • 



I 



eelks • . 

Messrs. Wtilfsuhu and 
Ballade: •'TheTwoUrvitwIivrs,** . . .~ . ~. Seki 

' Mr. Gourgv Hensehel. ^ 
Piano Soles: a. KoAiume, «*-Miii>ir, Op. 9, No. t, 

k Gavuuo in C-iiMj«»r H< 

Mr. George llMisdicl. 
Andante Sosteaato, f mm ** aoaaia*'* Up. SS, Plaao 

and VlullH, Uveraek 

Messrs. HelmeiidakI and WdliKihii. 
Three Songs from the **TruiU|ieter of Snskla- 

g«u," op. 25, H s n s ch sl 

Mr. Oeorge Henscbel. 

Trio for PtaMO, Violin and 'Cello. iMnsjnr. . . Beethovea 

Allegro vivaee e eon brlo~ Ljugo aasai ed 

espresslvo— Presto. 

M«Mr«- Wolfholui, HelMendahl aad Uescgang. 



His songs were all given with a great charm of man- 
ner and style, and were highly enjoyable. I admired 
his singing of Hnndel partlcubirly. lu tlie airs which 
he gave as from the eariy operas of this eomposar, tha 
axecuton and method of delivery was very fine. In 
the German songs there was a life and power qalte 
electrifying. He pfaiyed his own accompanlnienta so 
that the whola conception Indicated one Ml united to 
ona punwisa. His delivery of the German songs was 
a great benefit to us, for in them there araa an exam- 

Kle worthy of emnbition. We have to thank the BeeU 
oven Society for bringing this cultivated musfehut 
to our city. 

The new opera, U^/Uio/eie. haa been given three 
timet In our city. So much kas been written in re- 
gard to tlie work thnt I will but simply mention k. 
The great length of the opera, and its want of dramatie 
eoiinectkm secnu to unlit It for atage representation. 
Goethe's great poem is too kwg and complex for a 
drama, although as a life of Fhost It Is n ronslsteat 
work. To try to connect the two naru of the poem 
into ona drama U a boM vndartaking. WIthoat a 
full knowledge of tha poem, the atage repreaantatloat 
aa given in tUs opera, wooM be difilcnlt to understand. 
It migbtba called Soenas fkom Goctka'a >'a«sf,witk 
much truth. Musically the work kaa aoma happy mo- 
menta; but taken as a whola, it saema to hick that 
noHy of Mea that would giva tt beauty. 1 hava atnmg 
dottbia about ito avar taking nineh oC a poaltlon aaMns 

tka great operaa. 
Some mantkm haa bean made la regard to my bkUng 

my identity hi tkia eorraapondenca wilk tka /samaL 

I have andaavored t^ malca my eomments aa dispaa- 

akmataaa posalbla,Mid bad hoped to treat every ona 

wBhaU daeeourteay; but in order that tbara bmt ba 

no respQwibllity attached lo any ona but myaalf for 

my opialomH I will, baiaaflar, vBh vav kind pwmla- 





oumal o£ 




mit. 
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THE 



Emerson 

PIANO FORTES 

lMtft««lMt»wABMriNMibv«fV« tS^OM. Thar 



or fklrtyyeMi. 



THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 



fkwUNry, «o«i|llet«l7 >MeA oat 
vMi labor Mylm auMihliMrys and m tiM eonpuiy wti 
mif tho biilnMtoitel, aad Imlsti rtfotooily npoa tevlng 



FAB IK ADVAXCE 

oriM, aad will BBMygi ffw 

THE BEST MADR 



nKBMUr VPltlOHTS aro m^jn^aSOf OfAiBirtd. 
tevo alM, tatMw the 80VAKB OKAKBi, 
OOVTASB PIAKO,«9rtitlittefom,o( •! 
o( 



WAREROOM8* 

595 Wftshington St., Boston. 

The Atlantic FJonthly 

VO» MM WIIA OOSTTADr 

iMtel Stories, 

Bt Eusabbth SroAtT Pwclm, aokbor ol *<Tbc QaIm 
Aw.** ote.; Orokos P. liATNB^p, antbor of ** A Study 
ofHkwtliorM**; W.H. Bishop. Mitlior of '* BotmoUl '^ 
W. D. HowCLLn, aatbor of "Tho Lady off tlia Aroot- 
look,** **TUo UndlMovarad Comtrj*'; aad HCNftr 
Jamm, Jr., aacbor of *<Tbo AoMriMa,** **Xha Eaio* 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



• •I 



MADE AND SOLD. 



ThoM tastrameiita baira boofe baioN tte |iMle«oii» Hhb 
ttid blgb vqpatattob as tha 



STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 



Tbe prioss of tbsss lastrcsuBts hnw bass graatij ssdwsd» aad 
■istorish aad workmaasbtp wlU aUoir. 



aia as tow as tha 



aNtC 



Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
PIANOS TUNED. 



SfMolal AttaBtloB Is glrsa to BEPAIRIVQ 

ddMal woffkBMa. 
/KaifrafMf CWa/ffOim aaif PHct Uiti wntiUd JI^9m sa OMBoafifM Is 



(or Ainr kakd tf ths 



OHICKERINO ic SONS, 



1S6 TremmU Street, 

BOSTON. 



NSW 



SBart S t a rl as »ad Skatehas, 

By KAKatrr BaaomcB Stowc, T. b. AtamcH. Sakah 
OavB 'iKwan. CoyrrAncB Paxiaoaa WooLsoar, 
MAaK TWAia, Boaa Taaav Cookb. 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO 



Ttai FnsrEsr 



OfTBaEAsmB BrAT8s,aad But to wla appiafal 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 



Ob bIogra|iiblOBl, bistorloal and loelal rabjooti, bj <k>Li>- 
wtx Smith: Edwabb Kvkbbtt Halb. on tbe social, 
{olltioal aad lollgloas life of tho world In tbe time of 
Gbritt: William M. Rooaem, on *« Tbo Wives of tbo 
Poets ^: Jomc Kiskb, en tbe ''Eiirly Calturs. Mytbs 
aad Fbik-Lors of oar Arvaa Aneeston'*; B. L. iKra- 
aALB, OB**Xha Bolatloa of Soolety to CrlBte.** 

Tbb Atlabtio ffarnUbes Its rssdeis la Ibe eoone of 
tbe year as maeb reading as Is eoatalaed la TwtMa Ord<- 
PMttsiis uf aas uMss eaeK 



TEEMS: •4.SS syaar, la adi aBO S, p ss l a ps /VBSf V 



by noBoy*oiidor, diafl* or 



BemlttaBees iboald bo 
iBflitered letter, to 



HOUGHTON, MiFFUN & (ML, Bosta 



HavlBg all tbo aoooMaiy fadlltloi aad aaoqaallod 
Intraaisals oaltiftlo both for pabllo aad privats asss. 
Tho Issssr stylos aia 

MnULOLBS OF BEAUTY AND OHBAPNBSS. 

Thsco aia aiagBlfleoat dhoiob orgaiif, with two maaaBls, twaatir saip% 
Thsco aia asqaifltolx oraaiaeated stjlss, with f att yol soMotb toasst 
foffultaia. Bat Ihaohot d*sBavn of tho 



MB sots of 
ia 



THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 



lt^j-.J .-J ..m.*^^.* ftAmthf to l—ilt tlM .. r|lltM ■■»■ af 

* whoBy — w — d MpwotJwrted InrtmiiMt, Mat «h> 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL GROAN IN THE WORLD, 



BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 



X8TABLISHED IN ISST. 

thrM Sa fi 



Ffffeeen to Twentjr I>o11an 

a term for aay oae braaeb, iBelodlaf 
Brmony, Thorcrairh Baas» oto«, to 



Drse stady of 
lothopaplla 

■BB l ul l i with tho B sstoa C Oaai ff T a is r y Is 

JDLIIIS EICHBERG'S VIOUN SCHOOL, 

▼loUalsts of todaj and the Biest 
asthooaly 

IB a!!!?t sM b s a, y< 

^CUHB BKBDOBO^ 



oapabtoof prododag all tho offeols of a TwaJbaval 
Ostalogass aad CIraalan ssat to aay addnss oa ^pUestloa. 

Baanm, Jaaaaiy 88^ 1880. 



^Vbleb tho 

OBdaeaiterHlesbaTe 

laSMerisadsssffli^ef 



THE HEKTOGRAPH. 

XAKUTAOrUBBD BT TUB HBBTOOBAPR COICPAIIY^ 

Nos. 22 and 24 Ohnroh Str6et» Nsw York. 

S>KT PBOCB8B OV COFBlMSb 

WefospootfuHyeantbeattoBtloBef ICailetaBatooBr Xaw Mvnum or Comio, bywhMiaBOif|laOI 
MiMle.eiA..eeBbeooDledbyanyDefMB a creat Bumber of times. savlBK the sbbsbss aad tiaio oTaMi 



of Moste, etc., een^ oopled by any pefson a.freat aamber of times, sanas —-. -3^1— ^ =- ^ — :-- — -,^ 

reduplication/lltboffrsplitngoranyof tbe ordlaafy aiodes of BaaUfOld OMyTat bttborto hi osa. To (BpuiMi aad 
Lsaiton of eUnreb-eiioln, orabestral Condoetofs, Daad^nasieia, aiasteal evfaulaatloao, aad BiBsletaaa f sai ra lly^ 
all wl»obave any ism rorduplieate'or nwiiUold eoples of moslo, the Helitogvaph will be fooad hiiPBlBabK as firsai 
OBoortfflnal eopy made la tbe lloktograph Ink, It will give book flam aity toooe baadiod perfssi so s lss. The Meh> 
tagmiirb alfesdy in imo by many of oar awst distingwisbed cagaalsis, Orsheetfal Ooadaetois. OMd Masloi 

WO an piBpairsd tosaply parsbaseia of the U^iiaswah with Mai 

kplalB or BBTulsd paper for OQpylBg. . ^ 



DWIQHTa JOURSAL OF MUSIC. 



LVou XLL — No. 1087. 



a^uiiic ^utrujiet^. 



STERLING MUSIG-BOOKS. 

IM Ei^ CiMiralMT HUM tir ki HmmMl 

lBlp*n>: •Khtl^M'eatnplMa.fua. nialiBmMkad 
U HUMUiH npiiutk*, irbkh hK bcsn In cenMutiw 
In th*(n>lConMrTMa(T.andtaHUIiwtob**T*i7wliw* 
kusTnuodnlud. Hu rvodndiUeUid auBBwidMlOM 
tmn tb( b(« (uKlian. 
MOOREIi DICTION ART or 



•TAINKK 

BICHTER'N COVKTERrOlNT. OLM) BICB- 

TKRii ruouK. (I ■ -■ ■ - 



TOHNIM>Mf NCWMKTUOD rOB HAKXOKT. 

Vital rr. aiHl tfaorovfttiicM. 
TBMPRRAKCE LIOHT 0.1 ML). TFHPERANCE 
JKWKL* I» au.). iml liUU.1 THNPKRANCE 
OLgM BOOK («l cu J, nn ov tin* bat TuBp«ruM 

>B|rteBtMii>"(W,^ii(f-yyH,jtralarr^rint. 

OLIVER DITSON A CO^ BoMon. 



Musical Works 

I'UBUSHED BV 

MACMILLAN ACO. 



TO BJC VOMri.KTMIHX T 



■sm roLVJTXM. 



•• Tb* kM( XBicdj for : 



« B. A. OLDS. lOO rulton BtrMt, Kaw TorkT 



th« Tsto*. MiaUInt OH to >lnf wllkaM tn 



JlfX. TtMOTNEUS ADAMOEOSKI, 



in M AnSH, Xn Tint. 

jOIIANNSEN, kadiM mpuM («r tk* OpM w 



<alm&ac at tl^e SE^utfital jbea^on. 



J^ADAME CONSTA/fCE HOWARD, 
Mit KtM ni Smi, Htm Yirk C». 



^^ A. SHAW, ilaJittm, WSi. 
OoiirouTioiii ru>xiiH>n ran trrctAi. OccAS 
Hi^ ot Amunn antallji uniiavL 



QEOXGE T. BULUNG. 

TZACHEK or PIANO AKD HARUOKT. 



Auaiciui Abt Jocaxu., 

nUntaaSqun, 

M«« Yoik. 



Harvard Mu sical Association. 
FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 



DICTIONARY of MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 

Ojr EnlBut Wriun, Eafllili ud F««||p. 
EiMlal by OruHua OauvK, i). o. I- Vol. t. A to Is- , . - 

pnniUn. tiro. WIIhlllBMnU« InMul* Tyhm^ !!*'"!^'''.''' 

VoodCaU. Cloth. Hm. 
*v" RiT V*^??"'T.'""''^ to b. by fiu- Uii b«t ol 
lb* kind In Knf Huh, and out of ibe bM In ibt Unnnn. 
Mm IiuIIhrumU* Ib Bndcol iwipla of an^r d^riF* 

" IJowlMn to b« B nW tlwn>ii(b ud lutennlni wort, 
lmjwiUb«iiltkaat.-'-Mirfiiiff*(ri ftrint. 
"fly hr tb* hm i*t Irui fur Knduh ud Antfku 



: Mink* nmiotm, 
r. No, 4, la &4 



MACMILLAN & CO., 

22 Bond 8tr««t, New York. 



NEW SONGS. 

BABIKS Kl'EB _.., . » a, 

BBKAK UKKAK J. r li£il5EKr 

OH, nSIIKR Boy, my own. OMiilna 

WAY AT HOME.. „ 1 , J S 

THE OWI, AND THK PUMY CAT. Wi.F, A^^ 



MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

KMiyi ud oMtlelwnt bj 

ROBERT SCHUMANN, 

lEdJWd, tnuUtod, *i>4 unotuad by 

FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
taeend ««rl«s. pria« V3.7B. 

t-OMDOXi-SMTob WBW YORK. - lahnbCTtfc. 

-.JL'J^i'?"' ""r""'*'* M*i™» Hitter ud hor bk- 
■»th-«iMkli>( ntSen. on lb* prodocUoa at ihli hum 1^ 
fer«Uo| ud d<]l|blfU TolonS.-f«,LondSi 

*^^,^^.^S"^^ '^'^ ""X" "t*" ""l 1 

ttn-i'rinCp,"r.7/. ,;;,;. .■;",'^,'.",;' .ii^JlJSyj**' 



^rS^^"- 'ir"?*^*' '™" " "tIflMl winlt by 
»u*d. and prcHiXEd id Mn. Kliiv ^ M«Imi (!!^ 



VASSAR COLLEGE. 

POUOHXBEPSIB, H. Y. 

School of Art— Department of Music. 
t>t. r. J. BmxR, ommm. 

m^ ^S>***1^ — ■*- ' in* tt TSMhMl, ITlMllJ 

DaMk Oqpa, UanMiiy, ((^ fii^t, • • 

~ biOalMtnotPn^HpM, 

1. i.OAUwm» aft, nmiiifc 



1, vl. wlih rHtrred n 



Handel and Haydn Society 



Jakcut, lasL 

lUtlD<* ol tk* Bnnlu RiaW, f^MMl> fltan- 
b>T(, WUbdml, etc 
IT. rint VDcal Itodtnl ot Omix IlMMrmi. vtth Kb 

UUtaa Bailor, at tha Makmaon. 
1ft SMt»d OoMwt of tba BoyMoa Oak, HmM Baa 
to. nta Hajvard Brmpkoay CoaeaK. 
M. 8«ooailC«;iUa-j>ro»a»^. 

M. FInt Tbonaa OnkeMra OmoMt, wU JwM, *c 
~ BaeoodPtaaoKadtttlof OttgBMiUi,rtWartwM 
Ball. * 

M. Beoond noaai OrekMn CoBcot, Haria Han. 

Ttitrd TboouM OekcBtiB. " DaMWtitB da IkaM." 
SB. Hatlnaa Tirana* OrdHMia, " " " 

~aiidal awl Hayda: Uoaart'* Saqilia; >••». 
koirM> KooM ot (Hiraa. 
noad BMltal s« Oaort HaaaoM. 
FsmiABT, IHL 



dawlS. SKODdA 
a. Tblrd RccHal ol Otto Beadlz. 
IT. 8aT«Btk Uanard Sf MiibaaT- 
XucB, ItSL 
1 El3hth(U«t)HaRaRtSTspho«rC0MMrt. 

14. niTd CaclUa (i^ahUv). 

1& TbM Ooocan nf Ika BorblMi Qak 

Aran, Ittl. 

U. (Good Tria*]-}. Uandd aad Hayda: B«ek't P«» 
ifoallnalc 

15. (Eutcr Bnada;}. Raadal aad Hajda SodMy : 

Hat, int. 
S. FoBitbCedlla Concert (Prabflk^). 
II. FMiKh Cca<«n of Uks BcflrtOB Qah. 



Jhibut w, "MooirVt Boqalam** aad Baatlia 

April III, raaalMi Maala. 

Aiwll a, •• M. PaaL" 

■■aion tMcd to Im( yaar*! Hbaerlbon vDl ba ra^y 
oa KatanlaT. Horanibtr n, at (■.•«, and to (be anRd 
aaUk DnSoaaay, Neranber M. at lam* prtsa. Aftar 
Uut at KM. A. PAKKEB BIIOWIl£^ tew 



Harmony Taught by Mail. 

DULLINCS SIMPLE tmd UNIQUE 
*-' METHOD, hiina, 

O, T. BULUHO, 31 Caloa Sqoan, KawTwk. 



The Delightful Me; Books. 



THE BODLEYS TELUHG STORIES 
With ti|;bt;r-ooa QlBNTatiou. With a rkklj 
UlBBiaatvd oorai. SI. 50. 



la eavar. Si.w. 



THE BODLEYS AFOOT. With mimXj. 
nin* lUiutnuioM, and ao omwaaotat oorar. 
•I.W. 

MR. BODLBY ABROAD. Fnlaitlj Dlna- 
nsMd, and hoaad In a carloaal* amaaiauMl 
M»r. t\M. 
Thli book «wtiaa«( tba doinn o( Iha wradar. 

tal Bodloy famil;. Ur. BodUr ROM 10 Earapa. 

writai capital latten to Ma ebUdna, aad en ma 

ratara lalli tkam Moria* ol BnMpaaa placa* and 



avaati of inlnaar. _. . . „ 

tk* daltshttol " BodWj " booka, boib ta uoitaa 
tadphtataa. 



■• arilfhrfnl that aar rmltM^J^^t^ M old, ■ 
•kdlokHowNllkatbw.'-nt witSmtn IB 



HouaHioN, HirnjN 4 co., 



NEW BOOKS. 

BalUda itad Otk«r Tanaa. 

Br Jabki T. FiFLtM. inno, fill top. lijs. 
A hMatUal rdaaH iHlda aaToanS^ 

The Lonl>B Prafor, 

- »,.oKE'?r»ssis:"™'rsiMi.'is.^ 

u* nniT nllfliMt q4rU mak* tkk a ponllarif talaaUa 
•ad nlaabf book. ' 

On tho Thr«akoId. 

By T. T. MrxniK. I8iiia,>llitci[i. •!,«*. 
A Umaihly *aa(IUo,]iHlhrlaiN, balplal baik l«r yoa^ 

Kif'iirEF"" "^ *— '» JM • uu^ivj*' • 

•••/br Mb kf BaakatUm «<t I* fkt INiNlakv*. 

HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN A CO. 

* PARK SYREKT, Bootn. 



CHARLES F. WEBBER. 
lU 'a) Tnaaat IlnM, . . , , BMUa,lIan 
PbjiMotloal Daralopintol of tba VolM, asd tfco AN 



MADAME SEILER'S SCHOOL 

VOCAL ARTiliTsTRUMENTtL MUSIC. 

22M TToliMtt Bt„ PMImleliiktK, fu^ 

Offan Ikoroacb adacatkn, and ailMIe tralnlao, la ann 
bnoak of niaaia, aadar Ik* taltloi of Ika bau f ekaii. at 
■odarala pclota, 

Tko toUawlac braaeliaa of aaalo ua laackt i 

OalttraUoa at tk* volo*, Style aod Eipcaaaloa la rlMl<V 

Plaao-Pona, VMIa, and all otkor urobaatral Inatra- 

aaala, Aaoaatloa. and PhnloluaT of tke Voaal Or- 

(aBa,Xitk*ttei and H&i«t ot MMlt. Otato- 

il^ Cfcaiok Cbetr 8ln(lB(, ahd Oparatta 

nalnlBf, RadlmBot Maala, aad 

MfbtlHadlM. Bloaatte^ »f tk* 

Oanaaa, neaak, aad UaUu 

naaataSaShlll 



TlieBenihanllJstiininCoiicartFaity. 



p. LMTBMAim, 



Praeta'B Riuio Stan 34 Wett SC Borioa 



JUkuakt 15, 1881.1 



DWIOHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 



lU 



O^usttal 



hJISS EDITH ABELL, 
*^* After Mvwul mmom of ttndjr, tmehlnc, 
la Rvrope. has ntnniad to Booum, mmI wlli | 
•ad cImm LepBont In SIngliig. 
Paallt propured for th« Concert imd Opomtlo Stag*. 
KiMtDKyci : HOTEL BOYLSTON. 



•adilnglBf 
glraprlmia 



Jl^R. CNAS. R. ADAMS 

WiB itoivt voodfau to pRpuv lor Conetrt, Ovatorfoi and 
Opamt ako papiia lor iIm caltivaiioa of tba voieo. Spadal 
atiandoa g^von to ihoaawltowiah to prtpart lor the 
, at 144 Taaaoirr SraaaTt S<aend Floor, 



CHARLES N. ALLEN, 

^ VIOLINIST, 

Rmiin pBBib Cor Intlrnction on iho VioKa. Aho fcr 
paniiawl Iommm (Piano and Violt.i) for tho itadjr of 
pbjriaf. AddrMBOua of O. Ditmmc ft Ca» 



%/fR. WiLUAM F. APTUORP, 

Toaditr of iIm 

riANO-rORTI^ HARMONY, and COUNTERPOINT, 

No. a Om PlaciM Briianur ^\ 



Jl/fISS MARY M. CAMPBELL, 

nAXm AND TEACHER. 
Aidrtai O, DtTSOlf ^ Ca., 

J^R. (7. W. CHAD WICK, 

CONDUCTOR AND SOLO ORGANIST, 

viU Noalra paplla la Pianoforte and Compoaltlea al 

li» (A) Taicsiosrr St.. R<»o>i "^ 



r L. CAPEN, 

^ (Leipdi,flretotl7o.tS7S,iMdarf«tX 

TEACHER OP PIANC^ ORGAN, AND KARMONT, 



OianiH 
ja 5t. C 



Boixia 5t. CNtfacH. 



AlM< 



ijSTaaMOirr St 



J^ADAMS CAPPUNI, 

(Lato PriaM Donna of "U 8cabi,'*la ItilMHaad la the 
Wading Optra Hootto of EaropoX 

RECEtVES PUPiLS FOR VOCAL CULTURE 

At Na 44 WiMran Stbi 



nr p. CURRIER, 

* * TEACHER OP PIANO-PORTS, 



t4|(A)Tamoirr STaaar, 
BOSTON. 



orWi 



MR. ARTHUR POOTE, Pian9jbrU Tunkir, 
* sWciiCodkrSttool,"'^ 



J^^S. WILUAM GARRETT, 

VOCAL CULTURE^ 
No. y PaAWKua Sqoaw^ BoaTOW. 
J^R. CHARLES R. HA YD EN, 

TEACHER OP SINOINOi 
Hotat yiujuii, BwTow, Mam. 

A/^- JUNIUS W. HILL (Uipd^ iste to •M)), 
*^ MANO. THEORY. AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

^ _ MiraicRoOM AT i«4 TaaMowT SraeaT. 
^ Ma. Rtu. M awMtd ia bio Ememble Lesoon* (for Vmu^ VIa> 
iB»aad *Crilo) bf Mowa. C N. Auaa and Wvur Pan 



AJflSS LUCIE HOMER, 
I^ Kapil of Madame ViAamvT Gabcia, 

Reurifw paaila la Sixotvo and the CvLTiTATtoveC Ike 

VoicK. nt 
N o . T4f TaaMoarr STaaicT, Bowtwr. 

jAR'nTj. LANCS Addrtst 

POR PIANO-PORTE LESSONS, 

CONCERT ENGAGEMENT^ ETC 
la in OMt of Man*. CatcKaatna ft Soh% 
, BOSTON, MASS. 

DERNHARD LISTEMANN 

Gives laitrnctioos to 
ADVANCED PUPILS OH THE VtOLHf. 
I Paaavaa^ Move Sroai^M Wait St, 



J^ISS HELEN D. ORVIS, 

TEACHER or THE PlANOiORTE. 

Jtifliaw : Porest Hill St. (near Groea St.). .lamalea Plala. 

ttrffrrnftM: B. .1 . Lako, J. 8. DWiOWT. 

J^R.yOHNORTH 

RECEIVES PUPIU on dw PIANO-PORTB 
At Ms Made Room, 

M» ta Wot STaaaT, Boermr, eter BMow, Kiaaiid ft Ca. 



QMORGE L. OSGOOD, 

CONCERT SINi^iNq ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 
V C D. PARKER. 

Na 149 (a) Tremont Strsbti Room 43* 

BOSTON, MASS. 
J^DWARD E. PERRY, 

PIANO SOLOIST AND TBACHCR, 
Win aaot Ma paplliea and after SepMaiber loth at Ike 



ABTtty Opilp RwoMi, Ml TanMoar St., Bowoir. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

CmmpoBed 0/ the Vltai •r iYarM-OfWiftir ^rtmeiptem mfthe a»>Brmin mnE ¥rhemi-€ferm. 

It reetoret the energy loot br nerreoineto or Indlgeetloa. reHevee lawltada. erratio pains and aearalgte, tafresha 
tbe nerTOo tired bj worry, exeltoment, orenoMtre^raln faUgae. stroagtbens a falling mamory, and jglrei laaewed 
▼Igor in all diseases of norrons exbaostlon or debility. It Is tSe only ^fOMa'iM of eonflampilon. It glroe rltallty ta 
the Insumolont bcidlly or mental growth of ehlldren. Phytiolaas hare proseribod S00,000 paekagea. For aale by 
f>nioo<M.r.rbrmaif.»t.<w. F, 0II08BY 664 A eSS BiK th Av. . Nbw York> 

gfli. JOHN A. PRESTON, TLfYRON W. WHITNEY, 

TEACHER OP THE PrANO^RTM. ^ ,. ORATORIO, OPERA, .ad 



B49(A) 
to A. M. to t P. M. 



MADAME RUDERSDORFP, 
•*^. ^. JABOYLSTOH STMEET, BOSTON. 

Up to May, Ihca for five toOBtbs at h«r ( 



Na. f Alutom S 



Q tV, SUMNER 
^^* Win be at his 



i49(A)TyenMat St, 
foroaeen { Moodsys taecpiod), whers sna agms a ts for PIANO- 
PORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with Mm mv be 



y- 



B. SHARLAND, 

PIANO PORTE, VOCALCULTUBE, READY 

READING and CHORAL CONDUCTING. 

If/JLUAM H. SHERWOOD, 

^^ CONCERT PIANIST, 

AND TEACHER OP THE PIANO-PORT^ 
if y TaaM owT STaaaT, B oarow, Man. 

'pUGENE THA YER'S STUDIO, 

*^ POR ORGANISTS AND VOCAUSTS. 

146 TaaiioNT, aaaa Wbst STaaar. 

Hair Hoars at is scd 5 o'clock. 



5*^ A WHITNEY, 

ORGAN, PUNO-PORTE, AND HARMOMT, 

isj TuiMMT STaaar, Boaroa. 

fjf/TLLIAM~y7WINCH, 

149 (a) Tremont STREEPt 

BOSTON, MASS. 

CARL ZERRAHN 

^ GIVES LESSONS IN SINGING AND MARMOMT. 



I cars of DaTsoH*s Mutoc SToaai 
BOSTON, MASS. 
hA^mm, t|o CaAaataa St. 



QERMANIA BAND. 
^ Asa Ml 



MiSiiiy Band, S ofowiAi B ead, GiMdarl 

For Parades, Concerts, ^artiss^ W E DDtNO ^ 

''The German,*' and all oocasions 

WHERE Music is required. 



tJ L. WHITNEY, 

Roan Na %, tsj Taasiorr STaaar. Boaroi^ 
(Ofor Rassslfs Masic StoteX 

THukiT tf ihi P&rpcra, 9r Old lUUm Seko^i 

of Singing. 

Pt^^^ Ct^fwRl, ATtAiitt00, M^HtB* Apwtmt aao AnMf. 

Privets iastmcUon a spcdshy. Clai 
Mr, Wbitncy has had lanes cncrisncs 

m, Sodttiss, and Church Chsir% s 

ia thsss d oi i ai iHMnts of ymaX art. 



fMDtiaryBand. 



••.......J 



* — .» ■■-.--. 

as Coadactor of ' 

idwtt 



.JULIUS E. BICRLBR. 
...CARL H. BICULER 
C. NICHOLS. AcBirr, 
Qpyica 147 (a) TaanowT, coa. WasT STaaar, Boaroa. 

TUNING DEPARTMENT, INSTITVTHM 

* POR THE BLIND, 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREPULLY TUNED BY EXPEJUBMCBD 
AND SKILPUL WOREMEN. 

ABOvdsia ftoes Bs stoa o r yichiiiy sent as abowi, o r to tyAani 
STaaaT, wiB rsesNe prssspt ansabea. 

Q^ Tkii D9 tr imgMi km alsryr i^fmBtkt PtammmtJiB 
tkti^MitScMsdti '^ 



DwiGHT's Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN t852« PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT. Editor. 

In the tweiitf-seYeo years since it began, the Journal op Music has gained a lepntac 
tion for iu high tone ; for the independence and considerate jnstice of iu critldsm ; for ths 
solid value of iU contents, — varied^ readable, instntctive; for iU earnest and not wholljr 
nnsoccessf at efforts to raise the musical taste and standard of our people, and to make tht 
master works of genius more appreciated ; and for iu impartial survey of the whole field 
of Musical Art It is much quoted and respeoted as an authority In Europe and at hooM. 

Its cantints ntnii mainly $0 thi Art tf Musii, hut with otemtiotud ^tau$M mitk* wmrU 
tf turi mrndpotiti lUiratun; including firpm iimi to timi:'~^ 

1. Giitloal RsTiewB of Oonoorts, OrntDrios, Oporas; with timely analyses d Iho 
notable works performed, accounts of their composen, etc. 
a. ITotioos of Vow Muslo published at home and abroad 

3. A Summaxy of Signlfioaat Mvalonl ITows^ from English^ German, Frendi, Itid* 
ian, as well as American sources. 

4. Oorrospondenoo from musical persons and places. 

5* BssRTS on' musical Styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, InstnmetttSi Iho* 
ories ; on musical education ; on music in Its moral, social, and religious bearings \ Oft 
music in the Church, the Concert-Room, the Theatre, the Parlor, and the Street 
d Sranslntlenn from the best German and French writers upon Music and Art 
The Journal is Issued fortnightly ; price of subscriplkm, $2.50 per year, in advaneti 
ftvt copies, $10.00 ; ten copies, $aaoo^ and an extra copy to the person sending tho dnb^ 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 



CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
^ CO HCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

imKRSILIU*S ACADKMT Or BCUSlOt 



CLUB SATES OF DWIGHT'S JOUBHAL OF ITOSIO 

WITH HOVGHTOK, MIFFUK AND COMPAKTS OTHBR PERIODICAUl 

DwiGRT^s JooRNAL OP Mvsic and •TM Atlantic Monthly tVlSV^ 

Dwiort's Journal OP Minic and Thb Boston Mbokal AND SvnoicAL Journal ^75 ** •* 

DwiGHT's TovsNAL OP MtTSic and Thb RiPoaTBR ••••.11.75 * 

DwiGHT's Journal op Music and Tub V. S. Oppkial Postal Gunc j.50 * • 

• 7U AdmHipwtimiit ffLomomLUom^ BRTANTf WBRTnag Lowau, and Kouos msr Ar 

J5Nwiiiii<ia^^Dwio»i^ Journal OP MuswwglrjBiir»ni^ n^—ai 
n# JctoRNALlrybr jslrs# Carl PruiprsX 30 fPtef A, A* Wiluams k Coi, ji| 

JIW Mf A. X. LORIHOX J69 IPiMM«*% «» 



DwioHra JOURNAL OF Moaia 



[Vot. XtX— Ik M>7. 




BvrKHii iMtAn-nw-wgw mrucs a 



CHt-'KCNim, fCtraoiA etc, i 

Thw» Oigjai at» —wlily ■ 



Is ciMt nrtate SM ta SHM MB 

> CATALioevm ■■« PMacK u 

A U|W Ika Am it •KT UmI 



MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

164 Tiwnont St., BOSTON ; 46 B— 1 14th St. <UnioD Sgnara), NEW TOBK : 140 WftbaA Av^ CHICAOO. 
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BEETHOTEira •'RUINS OF ATHEKS^" 
AKD OFBRATIC PLAN&t 

• • • • W% <|«ittcd BeetboreB at llie period 
when (he wooiid billeted on hk beari bj 
Thcreta Slal£»tti was b^imbg to be cicft> 
Imed over bj tbe aoolbiiif and affeelionate 
band U Bettina Brcntnno. To iceoirer Ml 
oi bimell, all be bad now to do 
to plmge mto tbe tononme wares of 
■eiodjy wbieb be bad too long deserted to 
persae tbe deeepttve nnrage ol an fanpoesiUle 
pasiiott. Tbis bealtbj baptkn gave hba back 
bb Blrengtb and bis genins. Ilk soul, being 
al peaces eoared once more to tbe region* of 
tbe Ideal, wbere be winged bis Aigbt wieboot 
an effor|» and to tbose etbereal spberes wbence 
H never descended witbont wounding and 
hcerating hself against tbe asperities of real 
life. 

Tbe ** Aimini Cbnfa^ destined to rescue 
Beetboven from bis mebincboljr and restore 
bim to tbe art to wbicb be was tbe glory, 
eame from Pestb, tbe andcni city of tlie 
Hagjars. A large tbeatre was in course of 
erection tbere, and it was proposed to open it 
OB tbe 4tb October, 1811, so as to celebrate 
In a becoming manner tbe Emperor Francis' 
birtbday. Tbe inaugural programme included 
a lyrical prologue, a drama taken from Hun- 
garian bistory, and a sort of allegorical and 
musical piece, like tbe prologue, to terminate 
tbe entertainment Tbe organisers of tlie 
s^eme applied first to Henry too Collin, but 
tbe ktter mistrusted bis powers and declined 
tbe task* Kotseboe took advantage of 
CdUm's scruples, and, relying on bb own in- 
exbaustlble fecundity, accepted witbout besi- 
tatioa. He proposed tben and tbere tbe sub- 
jeets for tbree pieces. Kinf Sitpktn for tlie 
prologue, Tk9 Ruim of Atkmt to finisb tlie 
entertainment, and Tk* FHfki of Kinf Beia 
for a national drama. The last subject, how- 
e?er, was declined, and, of a truth, it seemed 
father fll^vised to select it, when we reflect 
that, fai tbe short space of five years, the 
Emperor Frands bad on two occasions found 
himself under tbe bard necessity of leaving 
bis capital before the bvasion of French 



Kotsebue quickly completed bb task and 
k)ttnotimein handing over the MS8. of 
King SPijpAm and !%• Buim of Atketu to 
Beetboven, who had been chosen as bb musi- 
cal colleague. Tbe two pieces are somewhat 
■orry IncnbratioBs. Kotaebue, as Han in- 
genfawsly expressed it, was a Hides reversed. 
Tbe edebrated King of Pbrygia was endowed 

tmU 




tbe powcf OK cbangmg ufto gola au be 
; Kotaebne converted mla vapid and 
vut^ prose tbe tMtl poetical snbjeclB^ tf» 
bmtant be took tbem in band. 

Tbe subject ol JSaf SkpUm^ er fit Jhti 
Bmrfwetor of J fc Bf o ry, b tolerably sapport^ 
able. It b an episode from the Kfe of Saint 
Stephen, tbe real founder of tbe Arpad 
dynasty. Fortbb legend Beetbovwi wrote 
an overture, a triumphal march, six cbomses, 
and seme melo-draBuitic music Ifitbr^jard 
to tbe symbolical fable of n«JMB«^.dllini, 
it b dbtrcsaingly pnerilew Let tbe reader 
judge for himself from a sumamry analysis 
Envious ol bb wisdom, Minerva does not 
protect Socrates from tbe ini<|uity ol bb 
judges. As a ponbhment, Jiqpiter sentences 
her to sleep for 2,000 yeara^ Amid a savage 
dbtrict, in the recesses of a devastated cave, 
she lies buried in letliargic slumber, like 
Brunnhilde, the Yalkyre, behind her rampart 
of flame. But the hour of her awakening fibs 
struck. Mystciious voices recall her to life» 
and Mercury, dbpatcbed by tbe Master of 
the gods, comes to announce that tbe period 
of expbtion b at an end. Scarcely has she 
recovered Iter senses ere she speeds off to 
Athens. But how b her heart wrung with 
grief! Her favorite city has lost its ancient 
splendor, and the whole of Greece b nothing 
more than a heap of ruins, submerged be- 
neath the Invading waves of tbe sectaries of 
Mahomet. Struck to the soul by the sight, 
she thinks of going to seek an asylum in 
Rome, but Mercury saves her the uselem 
journey, by informing her that tbe old Latin 
city, like Athens, has become the prey of 
barbarians. Tlie Muses, in affright, have fled 
from the inhospitable soil and sought a refuge 
— who would ever have thought it ?-— in the 
city of Pestb. So, to the Hungarian capital, 
on the banks of the Danube, we are trans- 
ported at the signal given by the stage^ar^ 
penter's whbtle. In the midst of a splendid 
triumphal procession, the cars of Thalia and 
Melpomene are beheld advancing, and the 
statues of the two goddesses are placed upon 
an altar. Suddenly, however, the lightning 
flashes through the sky. the thunder crashes, 
and, amid the hubbub of the tempest, Jupiter 
announces bb will by tbe month of bb High 
Priest: the bust of the Emperor must also 
be placed on the altar, llib wbh of the 
Master of the gods b too flattering for any 
hesitation to be manifested in carrying it out; 
the statue of the sovereign soon rises between 
Thalia and Melpomene, and the curtain falls 
while the smoke of incense and the multi* 
colored hues of Bengal fires envelop tbe 
Emperor in the brilliancy of an apotheosb. 
It would bo impossible to imagine anything 
more vapid and more ridiculous, and it 
certainly needed all Beethoven's genius not 
to be wrecked on so grotesque a scenarium ; 
but who would be so ill-advised as to dwell 
on these trifles, when he gives himself up to 
the whirling btoxicaUon of the chorus of 
Dervishes \ when be bears tbe march ol Jai^ 
issaries, with iu coquettish coloring, or tbe 
sUtely flourishes of tbe triumphal processloB 1 
One thing surprises me, and that b that a 
man with such aliterary mind as M en d el sio hB 



sbottM have been mbtaken aa to tbe liteiary 
value of Kotaebne's Incttbtatiotu Accntdb^ 
to Henry Cboriey, who travelled abmtl bi 
SwUaerland with bim, Mendebsobn held tbb 
sinpid Itble m Ugb esteem. Onedaytbal 
tbe two eoBspanbma were dbcnssif tbe vahsa 
ol oper^Hbrettee, MendtissebB said: **We 
have Bol m aU Germany a singW poH capable 
ol writiBg a good scenario for a fyrie draam. 
Ah I if KotMbne were en^ alive I He, at 
least, bad Ideaat** He tben proeseded to 
prabe fit Jhimt ^ JAnu^ ^ a simple ocoa* 
sional pbce^ lor wbbb tbe peel- iBvente«1 so 
simple aad yet so iagenioBs a plan.** ^Bnl 
tbere b BO help for it,*" be added. ^A^K^ 
aebne b no longer here, I must be c on t e u ted 
with Geibers Lorokf. Tbe poor fellow baa 
taken all kinds of trouble with tbe book.** 
Then, in a fit ol melancholy, and with a pre* 
sentiment ol bb approaching emi, be buried 
bb bead in bb bands, and uttered tbe pro* 
photic words: «• But what good b it to asake 
projects : I sbali not live to carry tbem ooL** 
Wretched as it is, Kotaebne*s book b, bow* 
ever, indispensable lor the full comprehension 
of Beetlioven*s score. Without it, asore than 
one of tbe numbers, tbe overture, for *iHtann»t 
beooBse aa inexplicable enigma. At tbe So* 
detd des Concerts, where we have sometimea 
the delight ol bearing Iragments from Tkt 
Rmi$u of AikitUf the musks ought, in my 
opmion, to be accompanied by a spoken |Nro- 
gramme, as in Germany. Such a literary 
guide, if written by a skillful pen, woubl leave 
the ridiculous featores of Kotseboe's imagin- 
ings in desirable shade, while it cast a full 
light on Beethoven's fine eonceptiou. But, 
however tbb may be, the astounding inequal- 
ity between tbe litorary and the musical text, 
in JRmf iStepAen as well as In 7%o JUmng of 
Atkenty exhibits once more tbe superhuman 
grandeur of Beethoven's artbtic diaractor. 
Pressed for time, and quick at getting rid of 
an irksome task, Kotsebue slipped ou the 
table a hastily scribbled manuscript. Beetbo* 
ven was too familiar with the masters of 
poetry not to perceive at the first glance the 
inadequacy of tbe toxt, the nullity of wbbb 
he had to disguise with bb music He knew, 
however, that the two works be had been 
asked to tnpply were intended for a special 
occasion, and doomed to perish with tbe festi- 
val which called them into being. No matter ! 
He matored them in hb mind, and dki not let 
them issue from bb bands till he bad set upon 
tbem tbe stamp of hb genius. Is not such 
profoimd respect as tbb for art deservbg of 
tbe utmost veaeratioB ? 

Tbe first performanceof Kinf Stipkom find 
Tko JBtnM of Atkem could not toke place on 
tbe day originally fixed, as tbe inauguration 
of the Pestb Tbeatre had been postponed till 
Sunday, 9th February, 181 i. Beethoven was 
not present at tbe ceremony, being detoined in 
Vienna by bb bad suto of health. But the 
Hungarians welcomed most cordially hb 
^original and magnificent music,** as it b 
styled by tbe paper called Tko Qrfbrtsr, 
wbicb has left us a summary aooount ol It. 
Tbe FSraiMi flbastts ol tbe 19tb February, 
ISlfi, wroto as follows : 
<<Tbe new Tbeatre Boyal, Pssth, was sol- 
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emnlj inaugarated on the 9th February, the 
edifice being very tastefully illuminated, both 
inside and out The curtain rose on a pro- 
logue with choruses, entitled Th* Firti Bene* 
fadwr of Hungary^ and this was followed By 
a historical picture, The JClevation of Petth to 
the Hank of a Free City of the Empire. The 
entertainment concluded with a piece with 
■ongs and chorus. The Ruine of Athene* 
The last, as well as the prologue, emanates 
from the pen of our celebrated dramatist, 
Herr Kotsebue, who wrote both to order and 
for this particular occasion* The music is by 
our worthy composer, Beethoven* The house 
was full and the success general/' 

In those <Uiys, as we perceive, reporters did 
not take advantage of their readers, but in- 
dulged in what some persons may consider an 
excessive degree of reserve. After all, I am 
not sure that this simple account waa not as 
good as the inexhaustible information and the 
critical digressions of modem aristarchs* The 
two cautatas reawakened in Beethoven a wish 
to write for the stage. His correspondence 
at this period shows that he was again trying 
to find a subject for an opera, llie first he 
thought of choosing was a French melodrama, 
Lee Ruinee de BabyUme^ which a Berlin ama- 
teur, Baron Dreiberg, sent him together with 
a collection of other pieces brought by the 
Baron from Paris. Beethoven forwarded the 
melodrama to his friend, the poet Treitschke, 
whom he asked to work with him. The fol- 
k>wing is what he wrote, under date of the 
11th June, 1811, in reference to this matter: 

*" Havs yoa time, my woithjr Troltachke, to resd ths 
pisc a I bsTS entrmrtod to T<va, and maj I hope you will 
oonsoDt to POt to work on it? Aiwwor me on this point 
as soon ss iKMsible, for 1 am proTonted from coming to 
you. IVben yon hai*e run through the pamphlet, be 
good enoogh to retnn It, for I should like to rtsd It 
agsla mypelf before you took it in hand. I must par. 
ticttlariy beg you to oblige me la thlis If, that is to sny, 
you eonsent to let my mose soar on the wings of your 
poetry." 



Koemer, both poet and musician, and seem- 
ingly predestined to produce lyrical dramas. 
He had come to Vienna during the month of 
August, 1811, and was introduced by Prince 
LobkowiU to Beethoven. The two began 
almost directly to work together, though 
their collaboration eventually led to nothing. 
Koemer proposed aa a subject, "The Return 
of Ulysses." It was well calculated to please 
the master whose favorite work was the Myt* 
My. Unfortunately, Koemer, engaged on 
other theatrical worjk, did not hurry himself 
in carrying out the plan which,' with all iu 
details, he and the illustrious composer had 
discussed at lengtli togetlier. Subsequently, 
when perhaps thinking of finishing the task 
he had so readily undertaken, the martial 
sound of the clarion suddenly tore him from 
his labors. Carried away by patriotic enthu- 
siasm, ho hastened to enlist in LUtxow*s Black 
Chasseurs, and ere long met with a glorious 
death on the field of battle. The project, 
like so many others which' we have seen or 
shall see spring into existence, was conse- 
quently abandoned, and Beethoven had to re- 
turn once more to his insUrumental composi- 
tions. It seemed, indeed, as though some 
superior fatality obliged him, despite himself, 
to finish his symphonic labors and crown them 
by the colossal composition which is, at one 
and the same time, the supreme utterance of 
his genius and the culminating point of the 
style in which he tendered himself illustrions. 

YlCTOB WlLDB&i 



THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

MB. WILLUM r. AirrHOBP'S LKCTUftBB BOOHS 
THB LOWBLL I2ISTITU1B.« 

I. 

TItB AMBBOSfAlf AKD OBEOOHtAK GHAUT. 
PUUIT ATTEMFTB AT HABMOKT. 

Ladite and Gentlemen : In the courte of the lec- 
tures which I shall have the honor to give you, 
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consistency, for Beethoven felt bound to men 
tion it to Count Palfy, one of the directors of 
the Opera House, Vienna, and that gentleman 
appears to have lent a favorable ear to what 
the composer said, for, under date of the 8d 
July, 1811, we find another letter addressed 
to Treitschke: 

t* I hare idbeired the tmnslstion of the melodrsms 
with a line from Palfy aothoElslng me to settle with 
yon an the details of the BMtter. Nothing now hin- 
ders yon from Iceeplng yonr word. I pat, therefore^ 
the fiank, stiaightforwaid qneetion: Are yon ready to 
fnUUyoor promise? I most hnow what I nuiy expect " 

The poet's reply was doubtless conformable 
to his correspondent's wbh, for Beethoven 
was sUll devoting his attention to the piece, 
when he suddenly heard that a Grerman trans- 
lation of it by Cattelli was about to be per- 
formed at the Theater an der IVien for the 
benefit of one of the actors there. 

This ** benefit," said Beethoven, venturing 
upon a verbal joke, was for him a thorough 
*'malefit,"^ and put an end to his project 
He did not, howcTer, renounce hia idea, but 
set about looking for another subject and a 
fresh collaborator. For a moment, he thought 
he had found his bibb. It was Theodore 



facts In the history, growth and development of 
tlie art of music from the early middle ages to 
the present day. In so condensed a review of 
so vast a subject it will be necoisary for me to 
leave many topics unnoticed. It is not so much 
my purpose to make you personally better 
acquainted with the great composers s»d their 
works, as with the influence which they exerted 
upon the great developmeat of the art ia gen- 
eral. Thus the mere fact that a com p oser pr<K 
duces a work of great genius, and that his com- 
position has become famous, will not always en- 
title the man or his work to a place In the pres- 
ent study. 

We shall only have time to occupy ourselves 
with those great men who have come into the 
world just at the time for their particular genius 
to have a strong influence on the growth of the 
art in general. 

A musical event will be Importani to us not 
from iu intrinsic brilliancy, but from the magn^ 
tude of its artistic result 

We shall have to pass by many great names in 
silence, and some periods of rkh musical pro- 
ductions. In which we might be tempted to lin- 
ger fondly. And even here we must nuike a 
careful suleethm, choosing only those of laSpor- 
taace, and discarding the rest Taking this 
ground^ we shall see that Iha history of the 
growth of Iha art of muslo b esseatiaUy the his- 



tory of the gradual discovery of the natural Uws 
whkh govern the aH, and whkh are not emphi- 
cal rules laid down by this or that compeg e r , to 
be folkmcd blindly because they have his sanc- 
tion, and the breaking of whteh Is nothing more 
than acontempt of authority. They are just as 
much natural laws, firmly founded on the nature 
of music, as the law of gravitation is founded on 
the nature of the physical universe. In no sin- 
gle insUnee has their discovery been like that of 
the phmet Keptune, and their unconsckNis appll- 
eatfon has in every case preceded their reeogal* 
tkMi as the true principles of the art 

True musteal srieuoe has always been based 
upon musical practke. lU method is purely la- 
ductlve. Whenever the opposite or dedneUvo 
mediod has been employed It has resulted hi 
chimerical hypotheses and unnatural rules* 
made only to be broken and swept away. Mu-> 
skal hiws are not promulgated in the hnperaUve 
mood. The art of music knows no ** Thorn 
AaW* or •'Than AaH notr Tlie Uws merely 
proclaim what is in accordance with the essefti- 
tiat nature of the art and what is not The 
law of gravitotion does not say •'Thou fhalt not 
suspend aa a^ple in mid air ; ** it merely nys, 
"If you do not give your apple some support it 
will fall to the ground." In the same way a 
musical bw does not say, ** Thou shalt not write 
so or so," but it says if you write certsin pro- 
gresskms th^ will sound badly, uuless you have 
some means of making them pass unpereeived 
by the musteal ear. It is fortunate for us that 
in our examiaatkia of the various steps by 
which musk; has arrived at ite present pitch of 
complex perfeetkm, we do not have to begia very 
far back; else we might share the fate of sev- 
eral noted musteal historians, who, beginning at 
tlie very cradle of the art, have died before they 
got past the seventeenth centory. It is not nec- 
essary for u< to go back to the deluge, nor to the 
building of Uie pyramkls, but It will be amply 
suflicient for us to begiu with the fourth century 
of the Christian era. The perpleaing and often 
fantastte subtleties of ancient music were 
found to be wholly unsuited to the wante of 
tlie eariy ChrisUan Church. Yet there existed 
certain simple forms In the music of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans which were not above the 
comprehension of the musical hdty, and these 
the church naturally appropriated to Its own 
uses. We have no reason to believe thai the 
chaaU sung by the early Christians differed in 
character from the easier and more shnple forms 
of Greek music. These chanU were regubted by 
no canon of the church, and the traditions whkrh 
governed the manner of singing them differed 
in different localities. But so thoroughly sys- 
tematte an organbation as the Catholb Churdi 
could not k>ng suffer an important element b 
iu service like musfe to remafa b a disorderiy 
and unsystematiscd condlthm. The first step 
towards introducing the desiraUe order bto 
church musb was taken about the mkldle of the 
fourth century by St Ambrose, Archbishop of 
Milan, who collected the best ehaats then used, 
and probsbly added soum new ones of hb own 
compositbn, known as the Ambrosbn Anti- 

pltonal. 

For a bag time the Ambrosbn chant was vb- 
tually synonymous with church musle. Definite 
knowledge of its exact chsracter b somethbg 
utterly beyond our reach. We still have, or think 
we have, the notes of ssany of these chants; but 
tradUhm has bng been sUent as to Uie manner In 
which they were sung. In vbw of thb fact, the 
AmbmsiaB aatiphonal would only deserve a 
bg meatbo as a noteworthy hblorlaal ImI» 
It BOi that a most hapertaBt cifc nms t a Be ^ 
lag dbeedy upon a vary easeBtial potail is On 
drmuik.beeBBaotedwlllill. 8i 
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Ambrote Boi obIjt mado a eolleetioii of clianU 
lalted to divine worship, but determined preciwl/ 
in wbat modes all church chants should be written. 

This question of modes is to some extent an 
ebstmse one, but too important to pass hy. Its 
full Talne may not be felt till we come to notice a 
step in the growth of music which will form part 
of a future lecture. Our modern musical system 
Is so based upon the musical scale that our ear 
eannoi help telling us that this Is the natural 
scale* 

If we begin in the middle of it, instead of at 
the bottom, we instinctiTel j feel that we do not 
begin with a firm foot upon the ground, and tliat 
we end with one foot in the air. As a basis of a 
musical system, this scale is natural only as it con* 
tains in Itself the power of certain musical dovcl- 
opments of which other systems are incapable. 
It is not natural at all in the sense that the musi- 
cal ear of man favored it in the very beginning 
and recognised it at once as supremely satisfying 
to its artistic wants. If we care to study our 
mnsie intelligently we must forget tliat this scale 
has any peculiar virtue - by which it satisfies our 
musical sense more fully than any other scries. 
Now waiving our acquired sense of the peculiar 
features of our own scaler and entering as far as 
possible into sympathy with tlie musical sense of 
a bygone age, we can appreciate that two scales 
have a different eharacter, which will be felt in 
the music based upon them. This is the impor- 
tant point. 

The fact is that In ancient Greece, and after^ 
wards in Rome, a great variety of musical scales 
were racognixed as equally satisfactory to the ear. 
It is somewhat curious that our modern scale, 
which seems so strong to us that we can hardly 
imagine any other, was entirely unknown then. 
From the time of the establishment of tlio Am* 
broeian chant the art of music remained in a vir- 
tually stationary condition for over two centuries. 
Mudi was done toward extending musical educa- 
tion la the way of founding singing schools in 
which the proper style of rendering the church 
chants was taught and capable singers were 
formed, but no advance was made in tlie art of 
musical composition. It was not till the end of 
the sixth century that a new impulse was given to 
the work so well begun by St. Ambrose. Pope 
Gregory the Great made a new and larger collec- 
tion of chants, taking care that they should be 
written la something approaching a definite rousi- 
eal notation. How many of the chants in this 
new collection were actually written, by Gregory 
the Great himself is a matter of conjecture ; but 
il Is probable that not a few of them came from 
his pen. Yet Gregory's most important step in 
the direction of musical development was the 
authoritative sanction of four new modes. 

From each of the Ambrosian authentic modes 
he derived a new one by a simple process. The 
scale of every Ambrosian mode was divided into, 
two unequal parts ; the first part consisting of five 
notes, called a pentachord; and the second of 
four notes, a tetrachord; the fifth note of the 
scale forming the boundary between pentachord 
and tetrachord. This process gave a new set of 
scales which had the peculiarity of the tonic 
coming near the middle instead of the beginning 
and end. These new modes were called pl^gal, or 
derived modes. The great German musical histo- 
rian Ambros (whom we must not confound with St. 
Ambrose) thus describes the difference of charac- 
ter between the modes : The plagal mode always 
•eemi to striTO torise to Its miiidle point, as to its 
true ftindamental note, In order to rest there ; ft 
is the middle nole upon which the whole musical 
itrnetmre baaee iteelf. Bui at the real first note 
of the mode has a certain prominence from, its 
teportMi^ portion in the system» and from its 
f«j poiltiQ* has » tmideaoy lo mako Itielf ao- 



cepted as the fundamental, which it really Is not, 
the plagal modes have something wavering and 
undecided In their nature, a striving after their 
respective firm and firmly founded authentic 
modes. In the authentic mode, this striving 
toward the middle note U not a seeking after rest, 
but a vigorous struggling aloft, a departing from 
the point of repose which can only be reached 
again by returning to the point of departure. 
The authentic mode enters the domain of the 
plagal mode, not as one asking for help, but in 
the spirit of loving greeting. It thus gives a 
picture of self-dependent, hearty manhood ; while 
the plagal mode, in its striving after its authentic 
mode, shows us a picture of wavering womanhood, 
in need of a firm prop and support. Although 
the octave of the tliird plagal mode appears to be 
the same as that of our modem major scale, the 
two must not be confounded. Our major mode Is 
essentially authentic in character. Its fundamen- 
tal note is at the beginning of Its scale (C), 
whereas the fundamental or tonic of the third 
plagal mode Is F4 The modes of the Gregorian 
chant were known by the names of the different 
modes of ancient Greek music $ but In applying 
these Greek names to Uie church modes a sad 
blunder was made. In the Gregorian system the 
mode which begins with the lowest note then In 
use was the second) the plagal mode beginning 
with A. The first Greek mode was also founded 
on the note A, and was called the Hypo-Dorian. 
It was known tliat the Greek miodet were named 
In a certain order ; so It was agreed to name the 
church modes In the same order. 80, starting 
with the Hypo-Dorian (founded on A), the next 
mode In order (tlie plagal mode In B) was called 
the Hypo-Phrygian, and so on, with IIy|i^Lydian 
and the IIy|K>-mix<KLydian, which latter was the 
last piagal mode founded on D* Next In order 
came the autlientic modes. It will be remem- 
bered that each plagal mode was derived from Its 
relative authentic mode, by inverting the position 
of the pentachord and tetrachord. Thus the 
plagal mode in A was derived from the authen- 
tic mode in D. 

It was known that the Greek Hypo-Dorian 
mode was similarly related to another mode, 
called tlie Dorian, tlie next the l*hrygian, the 
next the Lydian, and tlie last the mixo-Lydian, 
following tlie Greek order of names. The term 
llypo-mixo-Lydian was not recognised in ancient 
Greek music, but was used in the Gregorian 
modal system for the sake of uniformity, each 
plagal mode having the same name as Its relative 
authentic mode, with the prefix hypo (beneath) to 
indicate that its scale began a perfect fourth lower 
than that of its corresponding authentic mode. 
Thb system of nomenclature was In itself excel- 
lent, yet two great blunders were made in estab- 
lishing It, which have been productive of much 
confusion in musical history. The Innovation of 
four plagal modes was not Uie only element In the 
Gregorian chant that distinguished It from the 
Ambrosian. H no other difference had existed, 
Gregorian mekidies written in the authentic modes 
would not have differed essentially in character 
from the older Ambrosian melodies. Yet all 
authorities agree that the general character of 
the Gregorian and Ambrodan chants was dis- 
tinctly different In what this difference con- 
sisted is not so pUln, and Is to-day aqnestlon open 
to discussion. Gregory the Great Included many 
of the old Ambrosian melodies In his ooUeethMi, 
so tlmt the difference between the two forms of 
chant could not have been a purely melodic one. 
The very unperfect system of notation in which 
the Ambrosian and Gregorian ehaats were origi- 
nally written does not furnish us with any dis- 
tinctive marie by which we can tell OM froel the 
other. The written meltodias have essentially the 
•aae charaeier. But at this aotatte only hinted 



at the reUtlve pitoh of the various notes of the 
melody, but did not Indicate the rhythm or meas- 
ure In the least, it is evident that what difference 
did exist between the two forms must have been 
rhythmic rather than melodic. 

The Ambrosian chant did not by any means die 
out as soon as the Gregorian was estobli«hed. 
Tlie Ambrosian ritual is still in use m Milan, 
although all the musical traditions bearing on the 
manner of performance have long since been lost. 
We no longer hear the Ambrosian chant In its 
original form. But while the' Gregorian manner 
of singing was continued in Rome, the Ambroelan 
style was preserved in all its purity in Milan and 
Northern Italy for several centuries. Radulf, 
of Tongem, whose testimony can be implicitly 
trusted, declares that he found the Ambrosian 
chant entirely different from the Roman Gregorian. 
He calls tlie Ambrosian ** solemn and vigoroos," 
the Gregorian *'niore simply sweet and well- 
ordered.** Yet this testimony does not mean much 
to us, as, according to our present notions of 
muslct the terms solemn and vigorous apply very 
well to the Gregorian chant 

According to the best anthorities» the differenee 
seems to have been really this, — In St Ambrose's 
day (fourth century) Latin was still the vemaen- 
lar language, and the laws ^f Latin versification 
were still In foroe. The ictus in a verse of poetry 
fell upon eertain syllables which were long by the 
rules of prosody. But this accent or Ictus fell 
upon syllables aeeordlng to their position In the 
verse, not aeeordlng to their position In tlie words 
of which the verse was made np. Thus it often 
happened that syllables were aeoentedln poetryi 
which were nnaeeented In prose. But In Gregory 
the Great's day, Latin became a dead InnguagUf 
and when monks wrote Latin hymns they applied 
the modes of modem versification, so arranging 
words in thefar verses that the rhythmic accent 
coincided with the habitual accentuation of every- 
day prose as In English poetry to-day. Now, In 
the Ambrosian chant, the rhythm of the melody, 
its division into long and short notes, folkiwed the 
prosodiacal quantity of the syllables of the text 
In the Gregorian chant, the rhythm of the melody, 
its divldon into long and short notes, followed the 
natural accentuation of the words of tlie text 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of the position which the Gregorian chant oceu- 
pies in musical history. It formA the basis of 
almost all the musical growth of ten centuries. 
We have already seen in a very general way, 
what the main characteristics of the church modes 
are. The general scheme of tlie chant is now 
before us. It was a slow, solemn mekidy In thb 
or that mode, sung either liy a single voice or by 
a whole chorus in unison. It may be said to 
form the eulminating point of what I will call 
the antique period of musical history. To as it 
is interesting as the basis upon which a new de- 
velopment in the art of music rests; a develop- 
ment so utterly . different from all that went 
before it, that with it a wholly new musical era 
was begun. About the beginning of the 0th cen- 
tury a style of eomposltion founded upon the 
Gregorian chant sprang np, whidi was first 
traated of theoretically by Hucbakl of Saint 
Amend, a Benedictine monk of the 10th century, 
who lived In the monastery of Saint Amend in 
Flandere. Ho has often been called its inventor 
or diseoverer, but this is probably not true. 

This style of musical writing was called thn 
Orpaniun, and was the first rude attempt at har- 
BHiny, and is aothiag bal the Gr^goriaa chant 
hamoaiaed for two voloes, progressing together 
in an nabrekea series of perfiwt fifths. The 
hamoalo latarval of the perfeet fifths was ad- 
mitted to be pleasaai to the ear ^ the theoriito 
aC the day. Together with the perfeet oetave H 
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Ik* — i fa a l «*r«f AwpMMIhad 

l» lU» uitorval^ awl m thow two ilrlAS* kepi mp 
a p ewfa ltal fboakig vbeA tKe jaglnwieat wm 
plijr«d» paofla** car* Itad <|iiita aiiflieleal •p|MN^ 
iMM^r la lasla llba 9««al of ^ parlaH filtk 
IWi llda vaa ika iHarval whkk Ika kKoImIic 
iwirlMa of lli^ dajr iMid^d wjpom la iMr tol 
iMeaipla al kamoay. Il U astooishias to we 
Ww lolalljr dOToM ol Ikak vhich wo eaU amsfeal 
foaiiia tko dwurck aad Iko clergy wore f rooi tko 
•iklatkoltdicoatttrjr. TkeiMMiealgeBlttaeaBO 
frm tko pwph^ Il Is ovoa ootowonky Ikal 
Iko im atloMjiU auMk bj Iko ckarek lo appfo* 
Iffialo tp lea ova aso tko fruits of tkis popular 
(oalas voro foaoral^ oxeoodia^ly buBgUa;. 

HaekaU** orfaaam Is ip ki^kly offoasivo to 
Iko oar, 10 €llaaMlrieall]r oppoMd to all tkal ii 
koaalif 111 la ataslo, tkal ioibo aodwra klstorians 
kavo ovoa dooktod wkotker Haokald kinsolf 
ooiild roal^ ovor kavo ksard It Oao vkaraetor- 
IsHe all Iksso orgaaa kad la coaynoai Oao of 
tko Iwo iroleoo laaf tko pUla Grosoriaa okaat, 
tko oikor MOf a pari wkiek dopoadod oa tko 
discrotloa of tko eoaipooor of tko orpuiuak At 
Ikis poriod» wkal wo oall original eomposatioa did 
Ml oxlsl» Coaiposers iarariakljr took oao of tko 
okarek aolo d ios, aad as wo skould say, karoMO- 
liod II. Tko Grojsorlaa ekaal was tko kasis of 
all Biasieal oonposltloa. Wkoa used as Iko kasIs 
of aa orgaaoai or oikor fom of ooaiposltloa il 
was oallod tko coafus Jlrmmt or slablo soagi tko 
iroieo tkal laaf II was.callod Iko tenor (frooi tke 
Latia Imss^ lo kokl)« Tko oUI(|iio orgaaaai was 
also kaowa hy tko aaoM of diemiU^ la wkiek 
tko tokos saag aparl f ross oaek oikor, oaok lak< 
lay Its owa OMdody. Tko diseaains for two or 
more irol^oo, wttk tko Gregoriaa caattts Armtis as 
111 kaekbono, was Iko form of ^compoeltloa whick 
ooatalaod tkogora from wkkk all tko nobler 
forms of mosic wore to be developed la time. 
Tke groal Irlompk of sekolaslio maslclaas, from 
Ookki d* Areiao la tko lltk eenturjr to tke middle 
of tko Utk eoatnry, was tke ostabllskmoBl of 
wkal is kaowa as Ike memorial [BumericalT] ao- 
latioa. • • • 

Amkrot says tkal Ika Groforian ekaal aad tke 
popular soaf wore tko two (real rallaff powers la 
masie np io tko 15tk eealury. Tke pari wkkk 
tko people's song plajnod in Ike gradual develo|^ 
mtnl of tke diaoaatns depeaded amre upon Its 

special okaraolorlstios. Wo can safely assume 
Ikal If tko disilaeUve musioal ekaraetor of tke 
popular aoag kad keoa Tory diifereal from wkal 
It was, lis fuaotioa la tko dovelopmoal of tko arl 
of musioal eompositioa aad Ihm InAuoneo upon tke 
dlsoanlua wouUI still kavo boon virluaUy un« 
okanged* 

Tko firsi resull of tke engrafting of tke popu* 
lar soag upoa tko Grogoriaa okani was ao doubt 
to give a suporkv melodic ckaraotor to iko dis« 
oaallag Toieos, bnl il also tended to make tkeir 
mutoal agreement oxoeodingly precariouSi Tke 
first attempts al tkis son of eompositioa wore 
limply korriblo. But II was sooa found tkal by 
uUorly disregarding tko rkytkm of tke Ikon mis* 
used popular song, by doubling or IrebliBg tke 
longtk of SQVM notes, aad kalving tke lengtk of 
oikecs, tko dlflorenl Toloes ooukl be made to kar- 
moniso Tory tolerably. Tke use of popular mel- 
odies as deseanting voices to accompaay a givoa 
cantos Annus, nd only fumisked composers witk 
aicaUoBl matorial for oonlrapuatal practice, and 
niaad Ike goaoral slamlard of melodic wriliag, 
knlalaalodto.avoiyimporUiildiscoTory. Wken 
a co m posar wiskod to oomblao popular and Gr^ 
gcrlan material Into % disonotos ko* did aol al- 



ways aelsel differeal asags isr kis aeeompaaylag 
iroioes. Ho lometiaMs lei Iwp or oven Ikree 
voioee sing tko sasne song, one begianlag after 
tkoetker. Tkus It kappeaed tkal a single pkraso 
of a aMl0^» kaviag beea snag by one voice, was 
repeated )^ aaolker> wkile tko Arsi voioo eon- 
tiauodwilk Ike next pkraso^ Wko tko discoverer 
of eenlrapiialal imilalion was, wo do nol know, 
bal tko dibwevory may bo dated approalmately la 
tko ear^ paH of tko Uik cenlury. Tko oHpki 
of tko ifiscaalus was Fnmck. Tko Gregorlaa 
ekaal kad made Us way to France^ as II kad to 
sMsl af tko Ckrisliaaiaed workk la my aext 
leduro wo skall see wkal tkis diseanlas kseamo 
in tko kaads of tko Nelkerlandsra nml Bo%i 



TUS HISTORY OP PIANOFOBTS 
PLAYING. 

IL 

Tkero was a largo attendaaeo 9f Isdles in Iko 
Leeture Tkeaire of Ike Soutk Kensiagten Uusoum 
on tko tMk insl^ tokear Herr Pauer'ft s eo o n d lee* 
tare on tko above subjed. Ho said:— • 

It will bo renumbered tkal la our last leetoro 
wo spoke of freskaess aad gealaUty as dislia- 
guisklng ekaraeterisliea of Ilayda ; sa also wore 
tkey of Moaarl. Bolk tkeso Ulostrtous oomposors 
gave proof of geaius In tkeir earliesi ekiklkood ; 
botk were perfeetly natural aad praetieaL aad 
possessed quick perceplioa, Inslinctively recogair 
lag irulee wkiek otker musicians kad to master 
witk Hum aad trouble. Mosarl was bora Iweaty- 
four years later tkan )IiQ*dn, and enjoyed several 
extm material advantages. Ilaydn wns tko son 
of a wkeelwrigkt ; Moaarl of a musielaa, wko gave 
bim good musteal inslnietion ; aad at aa ago wkea 
Hi^la was earning SMney as a ckorlster la tko 
imperial sckools ktosarl travelled over tke eoatl- 
nent, ami notkin<; wori)*y of note escaped kis 
quick okservatloa. Wkite Moaarl depeaded on 
kis fatkei^ Haydn was left to kis own reaources, 
and tlius learned econotoy, bul In iMmey matters 
Mosarl always remained a cklkl. Higrda was aol 
a public porfonaer, bul al sevea years of age 
Mosarl surprised tko world by kis woaderful pli^ 
lag ; be was Indeed one of tke best executonts of 
all times. He Ufcd to say tkal a performer skoukl 
possess a quid kand, l||^tness and smooikness« tke 
notes Aowing like oil Ho dkt ttol like tke ilks 
aad Atks used by CleaMnti, tklnking tkey spoilt 
tko evenness of tke kaad. Tlils antipathy rested 
on natural reasons, for one of kis kiograpkerf seys 
tkal Moaarl kad small aad koautlfttl kaiids, wkiek 
moved so graeof ully ikal il was ao km a pleasure 
to SCO* ikan to kear kim pU}*, aad Ikal ko alwi^ 
Inslinctively kekl kis kands as if on tko kciy^koard. 
His stemlinoM, ke kimself saki, ko owed to ike 
practice of Baek*s works, ospeciaHy kit prohides 
and fugues, and ko followe<l kis Angering. We 
have kere to remember thai before Bach ike 
thumb was not used al all in scales for tho right 
hand, and the use of Ike little Anger very r^ 
stHcted. bul that he disregarded tliese oM prin* 
ciples and used all tke Angers freely. Some 
writers say tlial this practice was ArsI iatroduced 
by Couperin in his «« L*Arl do Toucher lo CUvo- 
oin,** aad ihal Bach was tlins indebted to the 
Frenchman) bul the Iwo methods essentiany dif* 
fcred In everything bul the use of tke ikumk. 
From ike application of Back's systom Moaarl 
acquired kis evennom of playing, also kis neal* 
ness, all slovealiaoM and disorder being «cs| dis- 
tasteful to kim. He remarked ikal il was muck 
easier to plfy fast tkan sbw)y, and Uial II was 
quite a mistake for plHyers to infagino Ikal tkey 
could tkrow Are Into a piece by playlog il fnsi. 
In the malter of time ke was nnrlTalled. Ho 
aUowod muck freedom to Ike rigkl kaad, kul Ike 
Aft marked Ike limOi Ho would aol saior.aiiy 



tkisfs, ko mM, weto nocossavy to a good pco* 
iiannor : ko would aeial to koad.^ kearl and Aaoes- 
tips as signifying s saifrs ks m r isn^ lyaiya^y, and 

wett to eonskter ^ retel&oa of Moaarl's eftaveein 
to kla larger works. Ho was karassod by povetiy 
aad waal after ko loft Iko paternal roof, being to 
tko ImI utterly laeapablo of maasgiag money 
affiirSi His oxlravagaaee^ tedeed* as almosi be* 
yoadbettef. So earelow was ke tkal wkea kodift* 
covered tkal ke kad boea swindled, ke woukl 
aiere^ eaelalBs» ** dee Lumpo.** After kis s»av« 
rli^ ke became sMro aad moro aeedy* kad ao 
Axed appoiatmeat, bnl Mvod frsm kaad to moatk. 
So of^Mressed ladeed was bo by kis poverty as te 
bo aaaMo to Aaisk kis (|uanete for tko kis« of 
P ram ia > Ho was tkus obliged to give ls«toas» 
aad waste kis time ia wriliag seaatas aad nmII 
pieces of all kiads. Tkis explaias tko iafsHority 
of some of kis sasaMer writiags. Ko eompsscr 
over wrote la so maay farms aad styles^ Of kis 
twealy^oae sou of vaiialioa% ao less tkaa oigkteea 
are oa airs bv olker o o m po sersk Ho tried to Imi- 
tete tke style of Haadol, aad sa amiaklo was ko 
tkal ko eaideavored to write la sympaiky witk aay 
frioad ke wiriwd to please. Il is slill a voaed 
queilioa wkelkor It Is rigkt for a c o mposer to suk. 
joel kis taste to tkal of Ike pukttc It m^ ^ 
sakl tkal Moaarl was ready at all tiams to coasuk 
tke taste of Iko public, aad tkis readiaess kas 
boea ridiculed by tkose wko dkl ad appreciate kis 
kiad disposilioa. Tko soaaU ia AHaiaor, C-aKiaor, 
tke faatasla ia Oeaiaor, tko dud variatioas ia G* 
and soBw oiker pianoforte pieces, are quite worlky 
of kis gentes, being full of aobiUiyt gmndear, 
gracei-and wairmtk. 

Tke question nowis,^kd pregrem do UoHMi*l 
pianoforte works skew on tkeso of kis predeoea* 
sors. Over aad over kas It keoa sooa tkal as a 
man writes, so ke plays. We mi^ tkerolero ona< 
merate tko kigk qualities of MooaH^ f^^K 
witkoal over kavlag keard kim. Ia taste, roAao* 
Stoat* ronndness and polisk, Mosarl skews aa ad- 
vance oa Hi^a, aad never leU us lee tke skolo- 
Ion of kb musical forms as lli^n somdiaMS 
does. If Hayda Is kumorous, evea to o cc aiioaa l 
coa r sene sN Mosarl is witty, and dlspli^ a ki^py 
unka of selenco and an« Tke slow movemeal af 
tke Omiaor soaida ki a woaderful eaampio of Ike 
use of omameat* Tke teckalcal Agures'ia il seoa 
very eaigr aad simpla aow, but il musi bo rom s m 
kered tkal Moaarl did ad regard teekak|«a as 
keing of prime Importoneci bat ralkcr sireaglk 
ia mekid)*, eap r cssio a aad ekaraetor. 

llavlag givea as an illusirdion MoaaH> fka* 
lasia aad soaau la Omiacri llerr Pauor passed 
to Muste Clemeati. Tkki dover ooalpose^ kc 
said, koMsoae of tke foreaiod idacesi aad mari(s 
an opQck In planofbrte music* Until kis limo* tke 
technical phase had nd keen regarded as of muck 
Importance, bul now II was reeogalaed as smpo 
tkaa Ike aiere accessary garb for a c om p osiUa a i 
Tko spleador of teckalcal moaas aow broagkl bo* 
foro as witk suck froqucacy Ikal il ceases to 
surprisci was uaknowa to our forefalkors. Muckt 
koweveri of Ikd sas toa cis was owkig to Ike 
Imperfed stote of tke iastrumoals. ^OkHaeati 
pli^yed oa Ike su|iorior XagUsk piaaos, wkild for 
Ikoso used k/ Hayda aad Moaarl, lliUo technical 
force was accessary* OieuMialii fooliag Ikd (a 
originaliiy aad mokidy il was imposslblo for kba 
to compoto witk Ikosa composers, directod kto 
altoatioa to aadker pkasa— teckalcal eieoalica* 
Moaarl^ opiaioa of aimt If karsk, ki aUo arud 
He sakl, ia a letter lo kit sitter, •<OWmQati|dio^ 
well as regards eiecutioai kul ke kas ao seatimeat I 
ke is a kaadieraflsmaa* X kef yoa ad to oceu|gr 
yonreelf too amok wlik kb musls^ Ikd yoa msy 
ad spoU year saiadk kaad« Ol oiiea H wqalfee 
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the g n aimi nyittity \m pwtagca in vkick it !• 
k*pMMU» eT«n for hiia to sttaiB it." 

CksaMti** BBfiovemeBU U tevliBK*! ox«ciUk>n 
vM« kn«*«r maU iuportaBU IIU " Grwku* oil 
ff MJniiw " >kow( tki»«Uur,grftwle(TiewkiL'b 
b iMk of the Mt of )>U.viBg. WUheut M all 
<l»»iri»g to ^ Uu «f ku faoe, ««e«anM Mfaaii 
tkkt «ll U* uB))rove40e«l* vere kit o«b; ihof 
WW* lug gmte d by tW »»« iBMrummU. tfke 
twn^M of UoHtrl't fuuM «M &v« «r iv« kMt 
• W ' octave*, but «OMi «{lur kU itcAlk, the 
EngUak putoM ««re Made witk tix oc4av««, lud a 
hcUer toae, aatl itroBger »wk»Bii>Bi. In 1800, 
VtcaeKli voat iato p«rla«r«lup •ilh ColUrd, Mil 
bjr •hidj' oktWBed • nuter; of ttb; Biisutul UeUiU 
•f pwwolorte skkii^. H^-dn bwI Mozart'* ■>»■■ 
w* Hn«« U eonpariw. CkueDti u itamd fur 
mumI ilextmij-, hut be Uekt gram kmI w&rtuik. 
He 1^ M Barger IkU alter keariag MoMrt and 
Mker gr«a anlita, ke kad »li«r«i) kU plajinij. 
nrarie* praised lam tor ki« velocity, 
'w aad judicioui dvlivery of alow 
e never wr«l« for tke voicu or tke 
H« wrote » few ayuphoniei ia 18S0, 
wkea k« vM •(> year* of »ge, but kii every idea 
«M deioled to tke piano, aad liii K>BB(ai may bo 
Ngarded ai ^pM of pUao (orle oowpouiion 
Like ColuukHi, be wm ika di*cov«)«r.of tke mw 
werU, and Be w baTea preferred bii nutai to 
Ikow olMoiart. 

Tke iUuaUMkw wm CWowBti't MaaU is C, 
Herr huer reMtMlag kU resarki by wylag. 
CIcHeBtl'* extraonllaary effect* made koala of 
•dBirera, ud (av« riie to two Mhooln, tke Vieo- 
•we awl tke CteaMAli. Tke Utier luod tbc 
Eafliib piaaoa wbicb were mure Kworou* and 
fuller tfcaa tke Vieaaa piaaoi adopted by the 
ler«er. la ikete iamnuwiiU tke toeu wat thia, 
k«t ^reeablOt Md tke acUoB ligkt, wkenoe tke 
•apreaaioB to "breathe over tite keyi." 
Vleaaa SekoBl leaded to nake ibe jiiaac 
b>*(ruMeat lor obatabeTi tbe CleBieati tor orckeib 
tralMuale. 

CleneotI'* pupita May tie divided law two 
elaieei, Ike direct and Indiracl ; anuBg tbe lar- 
ger are Ciameri Ilcrger, Fluid, and Kksas^' 
aMMf tke Utter, Duuck, Kalkbrunnor, and 
llayer. Tke RuHlan Field, «i John FleM li 
•ailed to diatlngulik kirn from anotker conipoier 
«( tke HUM MUM. WM u Irlthwaa, and went 
^Ik Ui MMler Ckwenll to Pari* and St. IVier*- 
bir|, to wklett Uil«r e)iy kewai 
kb Mneb belli •uriwHiBaty iweei, hi* playing 
Mat tui eerreel. He pidd ipevial alleniloa to 
Ike ewklaUle iivle, and wai Ike lawnUr of ibu 
Metarae. HI* pl«yUs<)i)d-K) waiaodaiotuid 
lrMH)ull, and ke vatle a very woilurKie u>e el 
tke pedaL Indeed hU lane «m m rick tlwi be 
teanelj- needed to we It al all. Tlie eRwM «f 
U( aeetarnea id«)-«d with an 
MHnsd ean annfint WW meet benutUui. Allhougb 
FleMS wwbt are not muck naed now, be 
■•M prollfle ocanpoMr, and wi 
kiddw all kU utall pleeea. 
■My uf tkat M Uoaart we owe urwu, tenderneu 
tud lyrical feeling i U>at Clvnwntl witlunod ike 
^kere«l piano forte pUylnS'*"^ 'npo^od irealer 
im» m Ibe itrmglk of ike pertomer i and lh»t 
Mm SlaU titradneed a (Moetul mUnenial 
Mini. 

Hen fnwr enwlnded by perfennlni Fkkl'i 
HMIniM la Mat, FaMoral Nwturse^Miad » MM- 



TILTON'8 LANDSCAPES. 



lb* rMmat Shm U Mn. 1, and It ptaeed la tke 
•MM M it w«U dMMTTCa. It N«. 4 It the nmne af 
W tMn wrt ef a ilBgle thauibt, Ne. 1 li tbe enlndna- 
^ if liMtnwnt af a hmm eoMplMi tbene. Tbe 
*— «> l> w to tba m taUiM ta weU dMN, to It It 



■• ibH givM a good idra of tbe 
I 



ally. 

" Roao lioai Ibe Avealtee, tn Ike eoavent vronad 
of Saata Sabhka. tlepi^ to the open pound <l 
Bocca dclla Vcrita, near tko rivM bank. To the 
rigkl tbe Palatine and ruiu ol Ibe pilac«* of tke 
Cmon. Up tlic Tiber three arckci of the Pont« 
Rotto, the Ponic Quatiro Capi wltk the Tiberinc 
Ihe aichea and ■epncnl* of archei 
joisiBs it to the DainUDd: fatiher on, the Ponte 
Sitto. Ta the kelt U Trwtevcm San Pielro In Hon- 
torio, and Ibe long ridge ol Janicultun with the 
grccB IriBRe of I'aniphili Itaria. In the diilaace 
Ihe tlfcam and the great man ol Ihe Vatieaa aad 
St. l>etc» eiowBing all- TwiUght.' 

The rcaikn who have not lecn tbe plctara, naln- 
rally Imagine on« of two Ihlnga when thvy read Ike 
drwriplion. They tkink that it nuit cither oonlain 
; LI clainieil, and be topocraphic, or that It it 
Indiatincl general Leal ion, anitlic in tone : aad 
ual haic hecn had not Ihe arlut gone 
■pirit of child-like rcipcct to Ibe plclurca of Titian 
for iotlTuclion how to handle ■ocouiplci,*aiidghly 
a theme, and yet prcicrve it* bontogcnoity- The 
brave Tilton wanted to paint a portrait of the 
iointorlal city, and he knew lliat it coukl only be 
ilone in tke way that Titlaa painted bi* portrait*, 
lor hi* Gxquiule nude* are portrait* without any 
doubt. Ill* *ucce** in ihl* uoit diMcult undertak- 
ing ha* been coiupklo. Thia landacape la a noau- 
ot faithful, di*tinct portraiture of a city, of 
•Irong, local color, and of fatdnaling general toae- 
u*, It I* mellow, it 1* 10 (ubito In It* 
thai the obccrver li penetrated by It* 
rllectt, and yet, when he attempla to analyie, ll 
eacapei him. And "ll* coriou* to notice how Tilton, 
fluihcd with llic con*ciau*D«» that he held hi* Rome 
hi* hand, and that he bad >uooe**fully grappled 
ith the problem, give* lull (wing to hi* darling 
archiGoIogy and tohiafaiorile Byaantiae ilruolurea, 
and inlrnduce* ibcm into a foreground ol laagnilr 
cent (Irenglb. Foreground of Hania Sabina chuKk 
and lower, of Roniao ruina, and ol nonklah gnrdcB 
with it* olive* and itt pine Ireea, ndddle diatawie of 
Romedtyandof Tiber river, backgi^nnd of JaidDU- 
turn bright*, and of luoaet *ky, are all *o blended to- 
gether a* In be one and Indivisible. The ohwrvcr 
{eel* in pre*cnce of one picture, not of a aerie* of 
itudie*. The homogeneity and tbe compreheulTe- 
tiew of the picture tlfike Urn a« (oraibly a* it* 
lurainouane**, Ihe lubllely of ll* chiaroacuro and 
Ibe atrengih of it* local color. Tke general loae i* 
cxaoily I>anie'* ideal "GbmiKsbrHns" one ntagnlft- 
oent diapaton ef brown, a? m llwhib would *ay, ol 
riujvi. Dhi Ihe local oeloia *r* nl MOMdve itrenflib 
■ml exeeulve Idelit*. The bttok of ibe Renutn 
ruin, the gray walUef Santa 8nUnn,and tbe dtll■h^ 
tul HyiantliM lower el brivki are nf a depth and 
warmth thai lurprtie the man that analyie* Ihem- 
And then the middle dUlMw* — exaal wapholo- 
graph, lalihful ai a portraili and ytl with «ll iii 
vBiii-d objcoliblaHdedtnlBoaepeFlect whole. Thia 
extrannlinary fidelity, Ibi* deierniiMllon to have 
ail tliai the eye oould get, even lo Ihe tree* unoa the 
*ummit of far Janiculum, nMde Etonnnt, Ihe leading 
portrait p«lnler «f France, Miy of thi* picture, 
(which ll famou* over Kurope, though not well 
known here) " Thi* TiHon i* ihe Meiuonier of l*nd- 
*ca|« art." II i* to be hoped thai ihe iirtid will 
GOHimiuion Wallner to /'oh il, for it U a ~ 

^rybody will i<iih to liave, and i| eaa only be 
ide ' ■ ■ " -- - 

what 

dead, and hi* *uD9e*aar w head «t tke profeaalon U 
an admirable Mm, tbaugh be hw »M bii iweep of 
gmdatlont- 

A grud plelNN, alto, it Na- 8, ■ UmUvape nl 
Qranada, ud the tlopei *nd curl ol T 
Nevada. Thia wie preicni* di&Dutiiea «f oolnr 
wliieh haTC keen ineeeaafnlly Tantuithedibiil thwe 
who will reeognlte thi* »M lew In number- 
Rome to man)' readen 1* w ftmiliw at UnablTn, 
but the number af thoie who iBak« pi||rtawget to 
Spain 1* «emn*raiive|y amall. We «r« M feaiied 
and eotbered in enr nwn eltJF that (b« tn*cller wbo 
tee* Spala in kit ntnd'* eye u • |i«**lklUly, )■ d* 
tomd b7 Mnfwed rMtDeMlaM •( nMto|l «kM* 



rritert have expatiated much store upon tbctr prt- 
'atioD*, upon their anguish from in*cct*, upon tbeir 
torture* Iron diliijriiciiu, and their poiaoning* with 
garlic, than upon Ihe glorioua landKapei, and the 
artlctio and arcbMological ticaaure* of Spain. All 
are not lo weak. The writer kinvclf I* proud to 
boaal that be lollowod on fool Ihe winding* of the 
Ter nod Ihe Llobregat, and that in the tame way 
he travcraed Ihe vaat plain of Ampieidan a great 
brown *ea covered with i*laBda of olive grove*, in 
the centre of each of which bide* an old Byian- 
tine church (unouadcd by Ihe cluetcring bowv* of 
Ibe village. To thoae who have been oo the At- 
hambra pilgriaiage tke diOcultiea ol the landacape 
are familiar. Tb« utowy ore*! of tba Sieiia Ke- 
vada it a bard thing to emnbine with ibe browH 
and wUtea of tlw city of Grenada, and tbe prevail- 
ing red tone* of the Albambra palace and tortrett, 
and of Ibe vermiUion tower of Pbonician origin. 
But Tilton hat tuccoedcd in barmoiiiiing Ihem all, 
by getting hi* view from tbc ri*lng *lope of the 
mcadowa oppoaite to Ibe oily, a* at ibi* dittano* 
tbe alDwaphere blend* all thing* into unity when 
at ■tuuet tbe light begin* le fade from the *ky, 
when the direcl light i* gone, and tbe air la lllcd 
with the lingering diifutod Ugbt of that perfect 
atmoapbera. The foreground it a marvel of lubtle 
oolor. In the very centre it a roadway, to tubducd 
that it actually ■leab into notice, to gradual la the 
tranaltioB from the warm mellow meadow buul* to 
Ibe right and left- The ground i* unmual and 
tkiowi from emlnenoea long thadowi to the ca*t- 
ward There are encloaed garden* with eiquititely 
painted wallt, to the left and to the right, grove* of 
olivo tree*, ihrongh wfaoM lubdued green tinlt the 
river ihow* ilicif luddcoly In palebea of blue that 
harmonlM perfectly. And toward* the right hand, 
loo, the landacape, pailoral a* an eclogue of Virgil, 
itrclchei out and ttretche* out at if Ihere were no 
end to it. Par away in the background beyond the 
iwere of the Alhambra riie ilope npon ilope 
the rocky ridge* thai culminate in Ihe anowy creat 
of the aiertn .Vevada. liow exquiallcly tbe brown 
i* graded into purple, tbe pnrple Into gray^ the gray 
into fainter gray, and then with a auddon taah into 
the wbiM of Ihe gladcr. But that whlto tbai teemt 
■o wklte it in reality inlcntcly gray, and tbe ob- 
tervct hat only to put a picoe of whlu paper be- 
tide It to DonvlnotL himtelf of the fact. 

Dul if one wprc to dcicribc nil llicie plelursi 
even cursorily, an oelivo volume vriiul'l be required. 
Il ii liarri not tn ipoak ol the landirapc of 'I'ivoii, 
in nhitii tlie irliit, iruc to hi* perfect nyinpalliy 
wiih BrttiKoiogy, pretenla at Ihe mod tmpnrlanl 
feature ilic convent i-hin^h wiih jii lilcil roof, and 
it! Ojuniine lower, and alhiwt tlic falli which have 
been m vulgariicd by painlcr* generally, to become 






L^ven. Il it 



■prak ol^ liie view of tbe 
li* with it> grand conceplinn of (he biiic1<,>*i origin- 
alily in conipnaiiion, and with a moil ilclicioui hai-k- 

Sounil and >ky- It it equally liard not to ipeak of 
e Cairo, wilii in l*nil*cape b*i'.k)[roun<1 ilial goe* 
oft into inHniludc But it i> harOeil ot all to ii*>* 
by Ibe little picture*, Ihe Meitionier-Uke genu lucli 
ai the Lnke Avcrnut, the I'ltin ol Tln-bei, the 
Torre deiie Schia.e, — a moit exquiiile bit of color 
mil a nxut pnctical rendering of t mbjrcl that hat 
been vulgtnied beyond eniluran>;e by hundredi of 
triiili, — liic temple of Jupiter Ulynipui in Greece, 
with a lovely background, a view of a Greek 
Uieatrc in Sicily, ilic Bay of Daiw. with ■ back- 
ground of Veiuviui, a Cltuilc-iikc landieapc of 
the valley of ll>o Tiber with vie* of Mount Sorael* 
(a i/em of gem*) and a Hne iludy of Cieiar Borgia'* 
eisile, nal a cnnipoiillon, but an oul-door itudy 
which ll like a Oyiantinc lun'lxape, having actually 
thi' *ame fault! and llic aamc merili. ll il, 1 Ihiiik, 
a reproduction purposely made of Ihe earlietl Ilal- 
lan landtcape icIidoI, for all ihe foreground i* warm. 
and all ihc background cooi, id that one it tor 
Bicnltd, and the other cool *nd full o( repote. 

Un. DnaatM Haio-a. to wkom w« awe tke pn|Hi- 

Uriaatnw of many raluable work*, pmdnord en 
Thunday night, Ilee. la, at UaneheittK BerHoa'a 
-The Childhood «1 Chitit" (LlCnf anoe du Cbriat j 
for the flrtt time in Kngland. >1r. Ilalhi enirutied 
the principal •oprano mntic lo Ula* Kdilb Santle*, 
a daughter of the pnpubir baritone, aad wke alrttdy 
• h« yeare ago made n nrematUM debnl to Uaft- 
ehettof and Uverptwl in *-Dar tMaokUti^aiid In 
Chemblnl'* "The Water Oan<«r' with tke Oiri 
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CONCERT REVIEW. 

Haevabd MU8ICAL ASSOCIATION. Thefourth 
Symphony (Thnrtday afternoon, Jan. €,) fell on 
the stormieil day of the season* which made tlie 
attendance much smaller than the attracUve pro- 
gramme would otlierwlse have drawn. 

FMtonile, fnoi tha ChriitiiiM Ontorio. . . J. 8. Bach 
BMlt. Mid Aria: •* SIrde, m'SMoita,** from tlM 

Opera '*8lii)e.*' (Flnt Ubm in Bostoa). . Handel 
Oeorg HenaekeL 

SfBphoayinK-llat,Ko.3. Bchumaaa 

Vivaee. — Seherao. -'- Andante. — Rellgioao 
(aogfealed by a rellgloui eeremonial la Um 
Cologne Cathedral). — Allegro, 
geena and Aria : ** Wo berg* Icb nileh,** from 

** Koryanthe.** (First time) Weber 

Georg llenMliel. 
OrerUte to •* PentUenllea.** (Ftret time). • . Qoldmark 

The divine little Pastorale of Bach, full of 
serenest heavenly ccstacy and sweetness, so lovely 
in its two alternating melodies, so ridi and warm, 
y«t diaste in its orchestral coloring, — tlic exqui- 
site bknding of the reed tones being finely realised 
by Robert Franz's substitution of modern for 
tome of tlie obsolete instruments of Bach's time 
(except the oM di eoceio, which were well re|>- 
r«(i««nUNl by a pair of oomets softly playe<l,) 
put the attentive listener in the true receptive 
mood for genuine good music. It is well tliat the 
6rst piece on a programme, even if it be not of a 
•* amashing," or even of a brilliant and command- 
ing i|uality, should be something out of the sincere 
heart and soul of music, sometliing to transport 
one from all tliought of audience and outward 
surroundings, into tlie. pure realm of the Ideal, 
giving a foretaste of heaven and the life immortal, 
if you can offer us a purer cup of tlie quint- 
essence, of the very life and soul of music, 
than this Piv/ora/e, we should like to taste it. 
Strange that there should be any need for saying 
this! yet the critic of an influential ''daily" 
speaks of it as merely ** a study and a relic," as 
** dampening one's anticipations " by its ** monoto- 
nous simplicity," and as wliolly out of place in 
mich a concert! Verily tlicre is no accounting 
for men's tastes. Such judgments must be counted 
among tlie symptoms of tlie. spoiled appetite 
that comes of too much feeding on tlie highly 
spiced, exceptional and indigestible compounds 
of tlie heavy and monotonously phenomenal " new " 
music We drink so much harsh, bad wine tliat 
we have almost ceased to know the taste of good. 
But we would be willing to have the vote taken 
in that audience, sure of a majority who would 
declare themselves edified and delighted by Bach's 
little Pastoral Symphony, even uken out of its 
eonnection with the Christmas Oratorio, — for it 
was so nkely played as to leave no excuse on I hat 
ground for not liking it. If we have spent many 
words upon the smallest number of the pro- 
gramme, you must remember the trite maxim 
about ** quality before ciuantity." 

It has been the habit in these concerts to pre- 
sent al> the four Symphonies of Schumann in 
their turn, sometimes two, sometimes only one in 
a season. But the soiled '* Rhenisli," or ** Col- 
ogne " symphonj (the last that he wrote, tliough 
published as No. S) had not been given for four 
years. This was Its sixth appearance in these 
symphony programmes. We do not wonder if 
tome, who heard it for the first time, found it 
**. vague;" we had the same experience on hear- 
ing it for the first of three or four times in Ber- 
lin; but with each repetition, its power and 
bmdth and inspiration grew upon us. It b full 
of graadear» beanty and nobility. Thefirstmove- 
Mtoti with its broad, buoyant rhythoiy and its 
gfrvDiag bamoBjt gtw om a gjorioiis Iscliag as 



of sailing down upon the full tide of the Rhine, 
**den ke'Uigen Sirwn;" if technieal ' fanlu are 
found with the instrumentation, it Is at least rich 
and splendid, and its themes are noble and up- 
lifting. The Sclierao has a hearty, free and glori- 
ous swing to it, as if tlte vintagers were in high 
tide of merriment upon the river's banks. The 
short Andante gives the serious and thoughtful 
mood of tlic voyager approaching the city of the 
great cathedral ; it U a very tender, lovely, fas- 
cinating piece of harmony, and speaks to the 
soul. The extremely solemn, and at the saose 
time somewhat quaint and bixarre Adagio, sug- 
gested by a religious ceremony, might be pos^ 
sling, perhaps even ** dreary" to one who hfis 
not got the clew io it, or who has no^ heard mass 
(as we have) In the Cologne eathedrnl. As we 
listen, it really transporu us to that scene, with 
all its imposing circumstances, its awe-inspiring 
sounds of chorus and of organ, mingled with 
queer sounding phrases from Che ministraal al 
the altar (bassoon, echoed In all parts of the 
orchestra). Those phrases linger in the mind of 
the com|KMer, and are humorously recalled in the 
midst of the vigorous, exultant onsweep of the 
final movement, in which our voyagers seem to 
be on their homeward way rejoicing and talking 
over the strange tilings which they have heard 
and seen. We think this £-fiat symphony, upon 
tlie whole, one of the grandest specimens of Sehii* 
mann's genius. Perliaps he uses his trombones 
too freely, and might have done better to prao- 
tice tlie Moxart economy (la Dim /win), and 
reserve their strength until tlie Aefi^ibso asov^ 
menu PeHiaps loo, the brass might have been 
a little more subdued In the execution, though 
tlio interpretation by Mr. Zerrahn's ordiestra, 
upon the whole, was excellent. 

llow anybody can reflect upon the Schumaan 
Sym|)liony as *' noisy,'* and not say that with ten- 
fold empluuis about the *' Penthesilea ** overture 
of Goldmark, is past our comprehension. But 
tlien, tills is ** modern " music ; and the modem 
music has a right to be noisy, and make vocifer- 
ous assertion of its claim; where would it be 
without it ? lliis Overture is very long, extremely 
noisy and even discordant in the opening and 
some other parts of it; but in tlie middle por- 
tions there is some tenderness and beauty, with 
great wealth' of instrumental coloring; and it 
ends with an impressive dirge, suggestive of the 
death of Penthesilea, the queen of the Amasons, 
who came to the aid of tlie Trojans and was 
slain in battle by Achilles. Perhaps there Is some 
argument or ** programme" to the Overtore, 
which would have made it more intelligible as a 
whole. Evidently tliere is some terriUe tragedy 
and strife in it from the outset, relieved by strains 
of sentiment and sadness, and finally of solemn 
mourning. Possibly Achilles found that he had 
slain one dearer than he knew. 

The entliusiasm of the audience was fairly 
roused by the splendid vocal interpretations of 
Mr. Ilenschcl. The great German baritone was 
at his l>cst — in voice, in spirit, animation, foro- 
ible delivery, fine expression and artistic style. 
He had selected two grand arias, both of them 
extremely difficult, and both heretofore unsung in 
Boston. Tlie first, from Handel's Sirde — one 
of his Italian operas of which we can find no 
account, though somewhere we have seen it called 
«« Cyrus "—is in a stem, defiant, threatening 
tone, tlie aria (after the strong reeitatire) giring 
Handeliaa vent to the passion implied In such 
words as: ««Thott rob'st me of pity; thou alone, 
O traitor, mak'st me a tyrant; it Is thine own 
cruel desire, ungrateful one^ It b not I who eon- 
demnthee." Thb aria seems in parts as onieh 
like Bach as Handel; and with sneh an* hitar- 
pretar, —one of tha few oompalaat la slag it, as 
wallas 10 awka Iha srchasUal 



aTailabla •^ it b axeeedlagiy effeed ve. Thb siag- 
er wields the Haadel roolades aad figurative pas*. 
sages with masterly ease and evenness and clear- 
ness, making evary^ phrase signlficaai. 

The great sceaa of Lysiart, tha evil geaius la 
Weber's mystifying Bmyaniket an outpouring of 
baflad lova aad rage aad terriUe viadictlve fury, 
— tender love strains altematlaa with vehemmi 
and angry recitative ^- was, with its more amdem 
forms of dramatic aielody, and hs fuU amdem 
orchestration, of which Weber was such a master, 
mora gaaerally appreciated thaa the Haadel aria. 
It made aa iauaease effect, aad was followed by 
aa imparaliva recall, whea Mr. Heaschel seated 
himself al tha piaaoforte, aad, playlag the very 
fall and dUficult aecompanimeal hiauvlf, saag 
with equal power aad freedom another operatie 
aria of Haadel, new to everybody here. Oae of 
Iha wlsa critics af tha newspapers shows more 
wit thaa musical appreciation wlica ha says: 
** The free and galhuil style In wlilch Mr. Hrn- 
sehel gmpplad and flourislied tliese pre^ui&rir 
Moasfrasiftet (t) of music, so as to show tlie musi- 
cal spirit and artistic purpose of the com p oser 
was as axhilar;^ng as though some coatemporary 
3tmng geatlemaa shouM seise ami bramllsh a 
haga Iwo-haaded sword as RlehlUeu does la the 
play, ar should dash lata a gaaM of polo riad la 
tha Iroa poi and full salt of anaor worn by the 
doughty knights of okl. There is, to be sure, 
sonwlhing of the Towser ferocity of shake la hb 
dalltaiy of these tough roulades; faal hmr are 
they la be dealt with athi-rwlse thaa with some 
such grip? " A clever aad amusing ilesn^ptlna ! 
Bat ha amaas, so far as tha <«prelibtorie" author 
of TAs i/essMA b concerned, that "tbrre w«nre 
giants in those days." 

——In next: Thursday's concert Sckumami's 
never-tirina pbno ceaoerto will he pbyed by Mr. 
F. IL Lewis, a very aeeompUshcd yoang pbalst, 
formeriy a pupil of Mr. J. C. 1). Vmr\urs aad Mr. 
Jnllus Jordan, the young tenor who made so good 
an impression in the last performance of the iMmmm" 
Um d€ /onsf, will sing a choloe group of songs hj 
Schubert, Schumann, Frans and Rubhmtf in. The 
orchestral pieces will be the good old Frr$9t\mt 
Overtare ; the little " Marehe Nocturne " of Berlios, 
which pleased so much bst year; and (for the first 
time) a comparatively light and pleasing symphony 
(No. 4), withoal t r ombones, by Raff. 

PaiLHAaaovic OncaasmA.— >Tlie fifth and last 
of thb second season of these concerts was given 
as a Biatiiafe on Friday. Jan. 7, with the folbwhig 
programme, free, it will be seea, alike from ovcf^ 
whelming modem and from "pre^ilsloric'' 
strosities. 



Overture, "Tsnahli 

SeUe, Op. 4S, (two movements) 



TMhaikovikl 



Mew. FlnttfsMln 



#. A]le|i«i k Larghetto. e. Vinale. 

Mr. Cnwt Fernbe. 
•« Waiaws b ea,"' tfwm mnsle dtnmn ■'aiegMed.** 

(Nlbelninen Cyelas.) Wegnsr 
Kew. g eeo n d time In Boeloa. 
AndnnUeCtlMUninlsaedaympaeny . . • . 
*; Beanttf nl Menleli'** aympkonlqne Walts 

(Msanseripl.) . O. W. 

New. FIfsltimela 



Overture to* 

The TuMtAMmmr oyerlars was spleadidly re adered 
by Mr. Lbtemann'e welMrilled orchestra, and 
s e emed fresher to oar ears thaa it has for a bag 
time past . The Divertimento and the Inlcrmesw 
from Tschaikowski's Suite proved to be very charm- 
ing pieces, the first being of a pastoral character, 
beginnfaig with a long, pensive, dreaaqr a mao b gas 
ea the elarlaet, afterwards responded to In kind tqr 
the oboe. It b all melodioas, sweet, and richly 
delicately harmeoUM. The latenaesMb ^b^ ^ 
stroafer, was also vci^ iatcrestliig. Wagastli 
«* WaUw^bea," deseripdva el the a^tartoai iatsr* 
weariag of tha aaiaiade af saaads la the ferssi— 
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k«TH, blHi Mill mnrmuring itrcinu, with tlieir 
tScct OD titc MiiKi >n(] ImaglDRlioii of the utmdtr- 
in| fonilB hero, [ormiainoat inlricsle ud crowded, 
wd jtx gnphlc picture. The iMtrupKaUllon !■ 
•xtreiDclj CDinpliul«d and insenloiu, k *gb not 
•ull; nawoTrn hj thr most Intent Ibtcucr, but free 
from - RKnutnaltr." »nd fall of a tinaft fuciu- 
ttoo. To execBle it w> «eli mnit have eoti alec and 
critical Tcheaml. 

The Scliubert Andante and the Ejmamt o*ertiuc, 
bring af the Irnett mclal, were of mona enjujabie. 
Ur Chaiiwick'i-Beaullfdi Munich' li a sreceful, 
(Miial. clunnjnf wt of waltiei, after the Straun 
Vienna .tyle, ihowlnf a cle»cr, ready hand in inch 
ll|hi compodtion — naeful practice for more lerioiu 
work ; but in what leiue they cauid be called " lym- 
phoolc " wa* a conandmm, for the lolutioit of which 
wt Iblened to the ead In vain. 

Tha appearance of Hr. Ferabo, after m loag a 
withdrawal from large concert halli, waa wclcoowd 
with fntiiDilajm. We all know that he ta one of 
ear rery flret pianiit*, and Tery earncit in hi* art, 
harinji (he courane of hi* conTictiom when he lia* 
made np iiit mind on any quedion of tatte not quite 
la Bcomlance witli the laiie of olhen. We cannot 
bat regret, however, the eccentricity diiplaycd in 
hi* derotloD to certain pet idoli among compoien 
and neglected worki to which he MCmi to feel that 
aiMdalioni bind him to the extreme! I verge of an 
ntdylng loyalty. After now a third hearing of the 
BargmQIier Concerto (he played it twice in the 
Harrard Conccrti (ome ten yeare ago), we are 
conatraincd to confeM that we wonder at hit admira- 
tion for the work. It haa many pleulng pataagei, 
to be inre, it i* fluwing and melodioui, tull of grace- 
ful Howcn of ornament, bat It aecmi to oi to lack 
force and point, to wander *agaely on, and to be 
enperlciai. light and tediona. Tlie applauie it 
elicited wa) meant, we an tare, perhap* uncon- 
".'?'"''' "•*"• '"'' '*•" =''•"» of Pcrabo'i playing, 
u altogether a<lmJrable, than for the work 



which w 



itaelf. Far be It from n* to deny the gcnlui of the 
luneDled yoang compoMr, who won Robert Schn- 
Mann') hearty recognition ; but we cannot feel that 
iMa concerto lj In any marked degree inspired. 

The anilicnce at thii lait Phllhannonic concert, 
waa diaeauraglnicly imail; and we regret to learn 
that thii li pnibably the lail experiment of tlie 
erganliallon (for eome time at leatl) in ihli Held 
of cotMert glfing. The want of adequate aupporl 
li doe, we donbt not, both In thii caae and In that 
of the HarTanl Symphony concert!, to the lucect- 
•l»e "craxM" into which oor people tike to work 
tbetnaelTe* about each new phenomenal attraction 
— the coatller, the more tedDctlTc — Sara Bent- 
banlt, Salrlni, Her Maje![y'* Opera, etc., etc,— 
after which Inioiieatloni io many perton!, who 
bave fancied thcmtelTei muilcal, find lymphonie! 
and mere concert!, in tli« quiet, ordinary way 
comparallTcl^ (amc atfaln, and, luivlng apent to 
largely, grow economical toward cheaper entertain- 
Henti, and forget all loyalty and local pride toward 
•or own home Iniiltutioot. Ii tlii* a muilcat city 1 
Aud are all concerta of the higheet order only for 
tiMfewl 

Kinaara. The iccand concert drew a large 
mdleoce to the Melnnaon on Wedneiday eTening, 
Jan. ft, and all acemed highly edlflcd by the two 
Kring qnarteti which coulituled the entire ihort 
profTanune, namely : 




Tha tSen ol e«r youag abUt* oonpoaer In thfa 
P»* •nottaf fw« of wrUbig waa bcartUy ap- 
rwMid aftw nary awnHK ud i> ktri aU beM 



followed with the clowat Inlerett. We 
into any critical analyiii of the work. BuOclent 
to !ay that it b freah and pregnant In II* theme*, 
ma*ician-lika in trealment, original and yet free 
from cxtra*agancc, and full of aplrll and Ipgitlmate 
effect. It will be welconie to ui all again, and 
will any further effort* of the gtnlnl young artlal 
In the lame kind. Being pcruilcnily called oot, 
he aleppcd upon tlie platform and roodeally bowed 
hb thank!. H* ha» exprcwed himacK a* alto- 
gether well plcaaed with the Interpretatloa which 
hb work received at the hand* of the Beethoven 
Quintet Club, under the lead of Mr. Danoreuiher. 

Bchubert'i D-mlnor quartet, beautiful fai all It* 
movement*, aupcrlatlveiy lo In It* dirge-Uka 
danta con moto and variation*, waa led by 
Allen, and wa* heard with beart-felt dallghl from 
beginning to end- 

Ifn. Otto Bmix, with tbe ■••UtaDea of Hr*. 
L. 8. Ipaen {both (nm Denmark, 
here), gave tha flnt of three Piano Bcdtal* en 
Turaday atlenwon at Wcileyatl HalL Tb* pro- 
gramme wa* intcre!tlng: 
1. Of. a. Bonau la C. .... 
1. ThTH Sonp. (Mn. L. S. lr*«] 
a. Tt» Vojuf*. 



». Wllk a Wat 



lily. 



t. Ballads la Ih* torm st varlaUin 



. Qrlag 
. U*(t 



*. Mar(*i«th* am Splannd*. (lb*. L. 

S, a. TbaChaM- 

Ttifl bound! are looaed, 

Tba feOflM rtNBod. 
KIb( phlUp npoB hii BscT shargsr, teak! to dbpal tb* 
aniiiUL caOMd bf tha daath of hi! dtarly twlmad Afn«a 

». At* SlarlB. Lint 

t. Ktupaodla llaniroli*, 

Mr. Bcndix i* evidently at home in the !onataa 
of Beethoven, and played the well known Op. ftS, 
carefully, dearly, and with vigor; yet lomchow we 
miaied the fine poetic fe* ling. The lone* (wa* It tb* 
Initmmenti or the leverberatlon of the half Blled 
roomi] !eenicd alraoat uniformly to !tand out too 
much, with BggTC!*iTe brlghtneii which conceal* all 
color. Bot in the Norwegian Ballade by Oricg, 
very charming, dreamy and pocilc both In the 
*ad mu!ing melody, and the highly Inlcnating 
and imaginative variation* — we felt him to be 
true and delicate interpreter. Stephen Heller'* 
little hunting ^ece ha* a *mart. exhilarating move- 
nent, and i* ta original and freih that we wonder 
wa have itot before now heard it In 
room. Indeed wo wonder why Heller'* compoal- 
tloD*, many of which are lo genial, aocharactcriitic, 
•0 elegant, and of the beit piano writing of tlie day, 
at« heard «o leldoni. Hr, Dendix played It finely. 

Hra, Ipien'i very beautiful, rich, tympathetic 



contralto voice 
In the tiiree unique, and highly poetic and romantic 
Norae long* by Grieg. Both the muiie and tbe !lng. 
log wa* tonchlngly expre!!lve and enjoyable. She 
made Liait'! UIgnon Song como nearer to being 
enjoyable than we ever found it before; but. we 
not !ay we like the %an%; It lacki (Implicity, 
the leading motive of the melody b very morbid 
"I Im a child. 



t. Loitia Haa*. We very mnch regret oar In 
ability to attend the little icmi-private coiMert al 
Mr. John Ortli'i room* on Moa>d*y afternoon, attd 
tberetora copy from the Tnuteripl tba following 
account of tbe Bian and bb achleveateat* by one 
altogether competent to qieak of tbeoL 

- Tboee who had tba privilMC >* heaatee Ur 
LoiA Una*, fran Ltipti^. Oermany, ptanbt and 
conpoaer, render toma woik* of hi* own eomoai- 
lUw at Mr. Onh'a room* m Weal Street, Ibb BttM> 
MMW, enjoyed a mnaical treat that they will never 
forgoL Ur. Uaaa b eoMMertd by May of the 
beat autboritba aa ••• et tba foremoal BMtdaM 
of tk* age, and Ua work iian eUdled tha wanMat 
entbwiaam. He waa bon !■ Wl*aba4ea, Oatfnan, 
about 1863, edacatad a* a child !■ Bin^i d . wm 
aaabted lau !■ Ui ndcal atadW* by JomMb IbC. 
in WlMbadaa- Ha bwMa aM of (ha Mart i»- 
MWMdp«iilia( KaUaka^UMbbethefwhM 



bare ipoken in nnqoaUfled tetme of bim and hia 
work!, Kullak employing bin at aiabtant teacher, 
Liitt coiuidcHng a itrins qnarlet of bb conpsal- 
tlon equal to the beat of IWt or BrahiiM. For tha 
latt five yean he haa been teaching mualc at tba 
I.,cipilg Conacrvatory, having had In that limi: over 
200 Engliah and American pupil* alone under lila 
in!tractlon. A !ymphony, a •uiie of Sve orehei- 
tral piece*, and an overture of hu liad been played 
at the (lewandhau! Symphony Concert* In lielpiig, 
over which orciieitra he ha* alao had the po*ltioa 
of dlroetar upon ditfeimt occa^ont. 

" He li completely maater of the great forma of 
muaical compMllion, of orcheatration, and equally 
*o of tho art of piano plavlng and of playing mutte 
at ilglit. The writer of tU* never knew of any 
one excepting Liiit iilaucif, able to lurpaa* bim !■ 
thb la*t-naiMd particular. Uia power upon Ih* 
piano b magnificent, hli tone of rare beauty and 
aympallietlc quality, albeit not a* capable of criap 
*jm1 piquant effect* or calm'ag a* that of •oin* other 
pianiit*. He never pound* nor force* the tone; 
*tlll it U doubtful If another planbt In America can 
phty with greater power, 

"Hr. Maat hat revUed the Brcitkopf and Hinel 
edition* of Moatrt'i concerioi, etc., apparently 
without being Influenced by the apirlt <A Hniart, 
tor hb coropotition* are more la the modem ynr* 
of Bcriioi, Wagner, Uait, occailonally reminding 
one of tSciiuniann. Hb originality I* powerful and 
(trihing, eepecially In rich harmonic and rhythmic 
treatment of hi* inbjecti and In lutlained powar. 
The broad, matalve developoMnt of hb thcnte*, tha 
ptnpeciivm of hU climaxe*, were impa*ing and ovci^ 
powering; tlieir dinolving a* It were into blue 
ether ItaeU b at timet Irreililible- 

" It takei a moilclan to nnderatand and appreciate 
!Uch work* upon a lint bearing ; and they may be 
perhap* devoid of certain element! of popularity, 
but digniflcd, Impreitlve, and an unanawerable 
argument tor the nobility and infinite power of 
muiic Ihcy certainly are. He wa* heard with Mr, 
Sherwood lo three piano dueta, entitled "Hecke- 
rclen" (chaffing or leaaing)," Am Atwnd" (evening} 
and "Da* Feat" (The Feativai) ; In a concerto, 0^ 
12 {the orcheitral part* tupplled on a aecond piano 
by Mr, A, B. Wliillng, a talented pupil at Ur. 
1); an ovcrtnre arranged tor fouriianda, 
rlth Mr. Orthj an Impromptn — all by 
Chopin nocturne, and Rublmiein'* ■■ Valat 
Caprice." Hr, Maat, owbig to an engagement with 
an American impretario to travel fiva montha in 
till* country with WilhelmJ and Clara Lonlaa Kellog 
in concert, levered hb connection at Leipiig iait 
anmmer, Before getting ready toatart he wa* taken 
with typhoid fever, and tha concert project waa 
broken up. Abont a month ago ha arrived in New 
York, where he ha* already found hit lervieea la 
demand ai a teacher and director, acconding Mr- 
Theodore Thomaa in training lilt chotna. He baa 
appeared In New York at a planbt, mectiog with 
immediate recognition from all qoaitara. Int tbe 
aake of the canae of good muaic It b to bo hoped 
that Ur. Uaaa may be beard here in ootkcert with 
orcheatra thb waaon, that we may Judge more fully 
of the beautiet of bb ability In concerto and aym- 
phony ; and were it not for the chronic anxiety ia 
aomd quarter* l**t aomeliiing new, or *am« grwat 
artlat alioald come among ui, we would venture the 
hope that he might be Iwlnced to make Boiton hli 
hoioe." C. W. 



K.' 



UUSICAL CORRESPONDEKCE. 
CmcAOo, Jan. <L — The Apolki Qub cebbratcd 
Chriptma* week by their TMriy pertDrmaBce ot The 
JVeu/flA. tlha Norton, Mb* Craaeb. Dr. Bniao*. and 
Ur. Uili ware Ih* aololtta. They had aa otdieatra and 
alw the giMt orjtnn, Ur. Tomllua acting aa eondaetor. 
It la alwaya pkatnutto eiak* menUoa o( a parfonnaace 
ot Hiuidel'a fpent oratorio, Isr we Ikear tba wcafe bat 
aoldom lo Umm day*, wbaa a love toe aorelty lee^ to 
I' r.i'iri;; ■!! ft™ 'iTi"iii -ij: . cuctrt-goete, A plnca 
ij nliviii t* eIvbd to ih«« (tme-lionorad work* la 
eaily pnignunne ot mwletl otTering*. Tbu It b 
blEbV gratlfvlBK to lunwlkal our ApoUs Ciab wlU 
ra flud *n •vcdIde tor a yearl; padorauca ot 
<r> noble work. Ilia cboini wai tar bettar than 
aa*oloi>talntheirwork. Hln Nottno bM a f nsh a»d 
aweet Talr^ bnl hudlv the achoollaK al a flnbh^ on- 
iric alngnr. Ui» Cniiieb Bade a nOoti effort hi her 
Slliorj ot "He nt deapbed," aod waa tb* houty 
NcogniUoa ot her ■odiesoa; but Mr. UIU. lb* aaw 



aamben well, whlla athan w< 



■ naitedbylalialB 
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M Mclf , iwA In oIliOT mmNw .OTVMrtnrttow fWMi^fc 
f«lef« %9 NMifca • rtry tafgi* Mid mM* ekovany Md 1^ 

Hi toiMl «iM« • ywf. fSof • gnmd pefformiMV*! flw 
OiflitiiMMtnM oferlinr ^ 9^ JTisMlirA. 0«m MdUd 
Is Ml efOTt for tiM g«oa of an. Mid • icnal Hip would 
It iMid« tvwmvd • («rtlTiiI. OmeMUMlM «€ iffaft» 
wMi dWBterwt«l moiHrw^ would dovolop » lov» for 
naiie timt w««ld HI t owr ei^ hNo fmmimmm m » 

iMfdcul rontvOt 

lli» wWi MidMM IHM 1 M» fotood to riiord tbt dfNik 
9i Mr. O ooT i P i »r Cttwptmm, Hm Urto MMMgoroi 
tftti tfiwle HtOI, HoiHw tnkoa •odd tii ty m — 
dRy tvoidnf 1mt»Mid on rrtdfty mon»iiif fMMd ftw»j. 
-M^. CSRTpmitrf wao ft inmlrmMi of Am Uiltirt% mid 
^(MMMod wtfii fPMl Mwrgj. ForflMHiyfftnhohiM 
lMt» mo^ ftrttro te tlio mimIoiI foforoU of •« clly, 
Mid by hfi Iwi rwM ontftm y Many Am munKtammf* 
iMiro tfthoB f4M«, wMek would Imito btos ot ln iw l io 
ImponrfMo. thnim^ M« «mv|7 Md iNMdneMi iiMII^ 
Cliicavv kiii ^mh f wrlde d wltb ft Hao Mmfo Uftfl, 
for ft MiMNr of ytftfo wo bod no adoqwito homo for 
o«r MwfaftI oftUftntoMonU, nnd it wft« throiisli tbo 
lndofftttgnMt OMTgy of Uilo ffontloRMft tlMf ow grout 
wftftt wfti toftlhod. Mr. GftrpoBtor wm ft goptiooMft 
of MftebeftltofH, ftfBod wrUor,aftd ft rory ftetlfOftma- 
flgM. Ho fthrftjfi Iwpi bb pfOMi r oo to tbo fiiblie. Mad 
MoiMd to mdofiiiftftd tbo Iwito of ovr eoMori-foofi to 
ft Bitoty. Ho win bo crtfttly ariivod fiom ftMOSf w, 
■•i Wo pbuo cftftftot bo ilHod. Momery wfD oooli to 
totftte tbo ptetvro of bio kindly fiico,ftiid bio mnho win 
bo iMMfod by ft hinso nowbor of ilaeofo ■ W Mift O in 
M tbo «Mo of tiMO roQioft, tfteb boMoa ooiil tosntb- 
Mod into ctondty. Viom tbo bwy world of iwrtter, 
lalo tbo boMO of tbo rfiirlt. Bat wbo* tbo mtod am 
look Wwk npoii ftft oftftMifo tbftt b«d ftoeonpHriwd 
iomotbint for tbo boaoflt of bomftaity^ tbo HOOMry 
MMt bo rieb la foad rocoUoetioBO, 4iad tbo bappy 
kaowlodfi tbfti tbo kibor who ftot ki rate amot kitaf » 
boaroaof eoatoataioat to tbo Mai. 

Tbao it U tbooothfttiONMla oarth-boaad wbo M o aia , 
IM ta tba Aaiobtd Ufo tbon io joy aad loot 



Hsw Yoliv, tlftft. 10, SWl. OaWodandftyoiroalai, 
Boo. 90; Dr. Dftmraoob'r OrMiwio lodoty gftro a por- 
lonuaco of tbo Mtttinh, wHb Wn IfoUiiy, MiM Dfai»> 
dU, Mr . Toodt, nad Mr. Heatcbol for tbo tofoCitar Tbo 
ckernt war rMlly oaeoiloat, aad dw ot r oa oopodal oom* 
■oadfttloB. Dr. DnntoMb Memo to baro booa ablo to 
tedoeo bio rmon ftfmy to rocoiKnioo tbo iMi that it li 
poorlblo to flag in timo ftod ooftlyftttbowiaMmomo at , 
WItk voeaUMo la geneial It mcbm to bo aa oawrittoa 
aad porfoctly IneoroprolionMblo biw tbat anythteg 
wbleb bi fiiano mn«t taoriubly bo f aaortal aad tiroffffp 
to tbo but dogrco. 

Aad aow lor tbo nobiMo. MbM flalky bi at all tlaus 
a ploaabig ringor; bor fioob, parr roleo baa a eortatai 
ebarm tbat eaanot fall, to dad Its way to tbo boafto of 
bor boaioff , bat ibo baa bat littlo poww aad^Toiy 
imio bnadtb of stylo, and— bo It rakl to an bhidnoM 
— tho omtorio io ovkkntly not bor pccnlfaw flokL 

Miff DrMdU waa not to bor be#t roleo apoa tbbi 
oocarkm, aad baldly did bonelf jootleo; yot bor offorta 
wore, m alwayi^ lo tboroagbly aitbtle that tboy ooaU 
BotfaUtoboenJ^ablo. 

Mr. Toodt broogbt to bio took a clear, tweet rolee, a 
fotood nwoner, and a good mctbod; Uo faitoiiatkm le 
good aad bk conception Intolllgrnt, bat bo bi bardly 
oqoal to iOBio of tbo work alkitted to blm. 

Mr. UoBicbol wna by for tbo moet ratirl^ictory artlet 
of the four. Aa hae been f reqnently faU, tbo qnallty 
of ble Tolee le poenlter and perhape aot exactly pleas- 
ant; yot bis ttyfo Is so broad and so bhmsIvo, bis con- 
ception so clear, aad bis Tocalliation ao maaleriy, that 
be saHsAes tbo beaior : one can scareely aceofd blm 
greater prabio. 

On Toopday etening, ilaa. 4, Mr. Henscbel garo bis 
second recital at Stelnway Halt Althoogh the weather 
was Tory aopropltloiis, there was a goodly nambor of 
maslo lorecs ready and wUliag to btaro anything In 
Older to enjoy sncb a treat. The prognmmo locloded 
a eyelas of songi : ** To the DlsUnt Behyred," by Beet- 
boron ; soTon songs from the **Mald of the MIU," by 
8ebabert,aad tbree romances from Brahma's "Die 
Sebtee MageUono." One of tbo amt attracUro fea^ 
taios of this pfogiaaMM was the ''Wie soU ich die 
Wonao'* of Biahms. Vor aa eneors Mr. Henscbel 
garo two Miections from Handel's Almirot aceom- 
panybig blaisolf te aa admlraUo maaaer. Toward 
the bist Mr. Hensohol showed fatlgnob mpeekilly te one 
of the Biahma roBumoM; to this his la t oaai km was 
iwhat taaeeoiato, bol after m 
, eat ftMM leadilly iMMW thfo sUgbl 



Ob tbo same 
CtobgnraHithkid 
foUowtag 






fttrlag Qoartst, 
(flole) 



y • • • • • 
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(WHh Hr»g»BwMflfo|» 



(and 



Tbo wretshed woatbor bad lla ellM 
sort alBo» b«l yel tboia waoa rery fair 
tertaiirfy a sMot tatefl^sai aad a 

Tbo ckilb pbiyed woB, aad thai 
to the lovely fuartet, wMsfc waa pi a y e d osb 
The Aadaato, fnU of tbo awat i 
tiaaaMoBs, famisbtd aa ftao a pfoee of l a siM bl s ptoyw 
togas has been heard to this el^fsr a IsBgttaML The 
ateend araireaMiift asm (a sest of ofhorsa/ woBt with 
a da^k and brUHaasa thst WHO aft eaca bowfldertag aad 
daixltog. 

Vor arast the beaBtlfa) Scbabcrt <^lBtot bo fosfotteii. 
Mr* SWs baa greatly haprored to Ms ptoytagr ""d aa 
kaigar seemed to bo assMnaoiily beat apoa ** daswalaig 
oat '* the ether performeivj ladeed, most of oar pkw- 
biu baro f elft tbo Josoff y l al toeasa ta thai drgna that 
tbdr own piaaism baa aadoigeaoa OMMh aaeded taakig 
dowB* The Bor. K. E. Ifolo Is r ap orlod to have saU 
that Ualtarkudsm bad sorred tbo saam parposa as 
hooMBopatby ; tbo latlrr bad giaatty amdMad tbo sBa 

the samo resaB with regard ta orthodoxy. Aa aaal» 
gooa effect baa boea piod a c e d by J me g y^ whopbiya tbo 

from its own ia appso aiba b fo giaaad. U Mr. MUb gosa 
OB to bis p rss sat path, ha wW probably baaama a reiy 
eseelloBt phiBM. Thot. Meaa BoMaara wis toterast- 
tog aa a BOTeBy» aad was watt pkiyad by Mr. Wlaaor; 
bat B Is dMcoB to baMara that B 



Tbo foarth solida wlB oeear 
Ob flataiday areatog, 
roBoert of tha Sympboay 



oa Taaaday, Fabroary %, 
% wo bad tha third 
yWBhtha appiadsJ 



P^sartk ^raipheay 



Tea 



0lerr WWislmj.) 



Barely a ma m o mbl e 
the first tbao this 



Wttbaba) appeared tot 
aalsM oao swcapts a carloas 
accepted by blm daring No- 
Tomber. His rondortog of tbo nobio concerto was 
sMst admirable, and, for the drot time of wbleb I bare 
any knowledge, thers seemed to bo some warmth and 
haroan OBMitlon whbto blm; to his dignlBcd aad broad 
stylo was saperadded a tcndemem that has hitherto 
boea coasplciMasly abseat, aad tha resaB waa cartatoly 
dellgbUaL It li aeedlaH to add that tha taaaMase 
andlenco raptaroas^ applaaded blak Ho caaw oat 
and bowed thrloe, bat losolatoly declined to play. 

la the Chacoano ho waa alaMst perfect; aB the dlflU 
caklcs of the nmstorly composition were aa aothtog to 
his gmsp, and to tbo feeUng that Us technical capacity 
was boaadlees, one bad lelsaro to Uetoa to the knrely 
work ItaelL WhcB a Icamr artist attempts B, one is 
perpetaaOy ImprcMcd with the fear tbat each aew dUI- 
cnlty wUl prore weB-nlgh Insarmoaatahla. To aa oa- 
tbastostlc eacore bo responded wBh tbo "PrcfoUed" 
from Wagner's "Mobtersiager.** 

An amostog iaddent oocorred daring tha perfomn 
aaco of the conoerta WUhelmJ was anconsdonsly 
bcnUng time with bis foot, and thia was perfectly 
andiUe to thoee wbo Mt near the stage, and Was nat- 
arally Tory dbitaotef ul to Dr. DaatfDseh« who at oaee 
tamed bis bead toward the aotoist and rireted hia ey« 
npon the foot of tbo totter, white stiU beating ttoM 
with his baton; whea thia bad tested tor perhape half a 
aynato, WUbelm j took the btat aad left the tioM to Dr. 
D.'s haada, whoro H property boteaged. 

Von Bronsart's work Is dlrklod toto Bra soctloBf^ and 
is f aU of Interest from the beginning of the flnt see- 
tkmtothoendof thofOorth. The tastdlrMoa te cma- 
moBpteco and atesost tririal; thte reoMrk afj^Ues only 
to the theme, for the Mthestratkm te auMteriy, throogh- 
oat the eatlre work. I sead yea a printed prognHame 
(coached ta carioas Eagllsh) of the aathoifa totsettoa, 
aad wiU add oaly a fow words of my owa. 

The BnBdlrisioa opeae apoa thodoBOaaatof Caharp 
mtoorr aad aBlmato^ takea tha toale. We aow bo> 
eooM aeqaatotad with a pecaltar rhythm Yhleb to beard 
flMraerteMfreqaeaUythroagh tbawhotowotk. Tha 
dir litoa to ta »M|Je^ aad to aartilaly Toty ab* 




** Habb rem BamHuaa^ JVar bWafa ftortasfo (i 
Faatasy ) waa perforawd for Um Baft tiam to ttOditJitom 
ik$ BHfnaocriSpc, bat wBhdiawa thea by tha aaHai; to 



" to Ms BOW form It waa perfonaod two yeara aga at a 
marfe festlral glrea by tbo ** Assaetottoa af 
maeleiaBB, m ^ncsbaaea. .Xhsia a was 
to ba oao of the most taapertaat tC m ede r a worhs^ by 
aa nadteace tprnp rt twl to pam jadgmeat, which to- 
ctodad both the Abhd Urnft Mid Hraa vaa Baatow. wbo 
aeadaeiad as this suibsIbb. Tha work baa raraatly 
boea pabBsbod by BieBbopf B Haertal, to tslpslr. 

"^The faalasyja todaed a rery origtoal 
abte for Bs thoBMtlc aa waB aa Ba 

BMBt, The Drsotoffon ^f Winter, Abara a teag loB, 
Pf., oatha k e ttto draa^ arise itooaiy waads ftoas tka 

TMsrhyttoa, 



.c 






to tttaled as a aiof<A bad raaa I bem aU i a By tbiiOib 
thawboto work. B Is heard, fsr la staa c a , whea tha 
storms of BfobaBct the heart, aad to other placas, to 
the Bfteeath bar of the Bret m ore m w d, to w bleb oaly 

trobasses) ara employed, aaothor moC<f of a gtoomy 
rbanirter eaters. H Is f agaed tater aad teterraptcd 
occasioaaUy b/' • matody from tha wood-wtod rheB, 
wbleb shtoes Bke a gleam of hope toto the atoMMB eea- 
faded heart, taddoaly thera Is a rfstBag aad arar* 
marlag to tbo air, mild ^cpbyrs are awaheatog; B to 
Th0 Vomlnff ^f Bj^ln^ (secoad B WJ T ea w a t)i 

** Begtoatogpii. (rtoUas trmaoto aad etoriaeft) theta la 
a gradaal growth, aatU daaUy, toft jabOaBt/brllsstom, 
the sprtog amtody echoes aad re^eboea from a ioBB toto 
aadralloy, totoaed to caaoafc haltatioBs, bow by oboes 
aad tmmpiet^, and aaoB by tbo strtogs. Nowtbesoal, 
rendered sasce|itibto to new aad tender feelings, and 
breathing to the odor of bantteg bads and opontog 
bteesoma, todnlges to /^rr's Drnim (third BMrcBMBt). 

'* Tha sweet bopea- and asplratloaa of the heart are 
sBBg by a soto rialto, aad whea. shortly altar, aaiir- 
tks and fears coaie to dlstarb the dream of lava, the 
oU Ctermaa cborato matody, B'«s erhia IPBcATf was 
din* Mvrgenalem (How Fslr Bcaam forth the Moratog 
Star), Intoned to eerene solemnBy by the trampct, 
fomcs to tofoM hope toto tbo troabled heart. As 
thoogh filled with the new hope, the lore melody nnUm 
for a moment with the chorale, and then poors forth its 
tender pasrion (aU the first TloHns) to soft aiellsmsu 
Obco iMwe, to deep aad qalet raptore, tha soto rtoBa 
Hfto Ito voice, aad when a shadow agata thrcatcaa to 
darimn the bap^ eonl, the chorato ro«ppears aa a 
presage of hopie, this ttow duwled by the aidtow* 
roiced bora. Bnt atea! H Is aot yet glrea to tbo eeal 
to sarreader iteolf whotty to Bs bapptoess, for sooa B to 
selaed aad tossed by LiftU Storms (foarth m o r cawatl. 
AH the bteesoBu seem rathlessly boat and broken, all 
the hope* destrored, all the Inimical powera toosed. 
Tbo 'gloomy rbyi^aM of ITto DrsslsffoB ^ ITIalcr are 
beard agato, bat this time they are macb amre reho- 
meat aad tocbdra thaa before; wa trembto for the fbto 
of the tompeet-torsed sooL Srea the chorale^ which 
agala retoms, sooam to bare teet Ba roaifortlag power, 
whea dltbyramlife aoaads aBBoaiico ITU Hifmn o/ 
Sprififf (fifth BioTeBieat), aad Matore. to att her 
potency, fresbnem and fallness, ra-aalmates the de> 
pressed, spirit. Tba hyma, wBh Ba erer^gvewhig 
majesty, flUs the heart wUh reBgtoas earottoaa, aad 
BOW, wBh angmcBted power, the cborate comee aweep- 
iBg akmg (oboes aad trampetaX foltewed doeely by the 

tore Bielody, .wbleb rooa spnads Be piatoaa to eeattih 
poatal aatoa wUh the cborate. Tbcaa thrca amff^ 
the byaw (Katare), tbo chmate (IbBbKftBd the metody 
of the seeoad moramfaft (tore) ara oaBed aft tos^ oad 
avert theaMohros stoiBBaaeoasly, a symbid of tha 
imealliil aad areriastUg aaHy of 
Mfi^ doMto theto raried 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS IK LONDON. 

(nwB Tk§ JHfUhtU tMmeianf, AmtmU, mmd AtmtumelL for 

IMl.] 

The PmLRABxoNro and Lokdok Ob* 
CHB8TBAL CoNCBBT8.^0n referring to the 
nvsicft] eveDU in London during the put year, 
there k nothing we think will interest our sub- 
tcriben more than to draw their attention to 
the orchestral concerts especially, and to the 
position of the Philharmonic Society at the 
present time. The programmes of the society 
for the hut season show the same liberal mix- 
tore of the works of the older with the more 
modem and living composers which has always 
eharacteriied theoL Of the eight sympho- 
nies giTeor,. there were three of Beethoven, 
one Haydn, one Mendelssohn, one Schumann, 
one Sullivan, and tm» Brahms ; of the eigh- 
teen overtures, half were by Beethoven, Mo- 
lart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Weber, the 
other half all by living composers, excepting 
one by Auber; and among these the English 
preponderate, if we may claim Benedict as 
English, whose overture to 7\tftifth Nighi was 
given. There were J^eeoiUetions 0/ the Past. 
by C E. Stephens (first time in London) ; St. 
John tk§ Bapaa, by G. A. Macfarren ; Hero 
wtd Leattd^r. by W. Macfarren ; and Afoun^ 
lotB, Lake and Moorland (first time), by Harold 
Thomas. The same order is observed as to 
concertos, among which there is one with the 
pianoforte as solo mstrument, by an English 
composer, A. H. Jackson. The transactions 
of this admirable institution, which has exis- 
ted upwards of two-thirds of a century, and 
has l)een the origin and pattern of so many 
which have sprung up, and are springing up, 
with a similar object, hi England, IreUnd, 
and Scotland, as well as hi London, and which 
has such a h^h reputation on the Continent, 
have a paramount claim upon the attention of 
all who are hiterested in the musical art and 
its progress. 

We learn that the society has of late been 
going through one of those financial trmls 
whk^ have occasbnally before attended it in 
its long career. We trust that no apology 
wni be needed from us for referring to a 
eirctthir letter sent lately to the members and 
•ubscribers by the secretary, Mr. Stanley 
Lucas, calling upon them to form a guarantee 
fund as a security for the directors. We 
take the liberty of quoimg a part of this letter, 
the issuing of whk^ has been followed by the 
hBmediate fonnatioB of the raquirad fund— 
A* Mdy result that coold be anticipated:— 
**Tbedifeetors of the Philharmonic Society 
havbg hitely sabmitted lo the general meet- 
ing of BMBben a report tbowing the hapahned 



flnandal position of the society (the losses 
upon the last three seasons havhig averaged 
nearly £800 per annum), it was resolved to 
institute a guarantee fund of not less than 
£1,500, to enable the society to continue its 
efforts in the cause of music, and to avert the 
abandonment of the concerts, which have been 
intimately concerned with tlie history of the 
art during the last sixty-eight years." It 
appears from a brief but comprehensive history 
of the society, given in Grove's DieOtnuny 
ofifiineoiiifificntftaiu, that the Philharmonic 
has experienced similar critical times before 
in its long career, and *< has on more than one 
occasion been rescued from pecuniary dlfliculty , 
and placed again in a state of prosperity,"* 
but that, as quoted in the same article from 
the T^met. on the occasion of iu Jubilee Con- 
cert : — ** Nevertheless, even in its darkest and 
most threatening periods, it has never once 
departed from the high standard which it set 
itself from the beginning ; never once by lower- 
ing the standard endeavored pusillanimously 
to minister to a tasta less scrupulous and re- 
fined than that to which it made iU first appeal, 
and to which it is indebted for iU world-wide 
celebrity. Thus it has never forfeited the 
good opinion of those who actually constitute 
the tribunal which, in this country, adjudges 
tlie real position of the musical art, and in- 
variably rallied round Uie « I*hilharmonic ' in 
its momenta of temporary trial. Amid all 
kinds of well-intanded, however bigoted, oppo- 
sition, tlie society has submitted to reform 
after reform, and preserved iu moral equi- 
librium — a sign that ito oonstitntkm b of the 
strongest and healtliiest*' 

We gather from the iame article that there 
have l)een about two hundred important ordies- 
tral works performed for the first time hi this 
country by this society, via., between forty 
and fifty symphonies, between fifty and sixty 
overtures, upwards of forty concertos, etc.; 
and that of these, thirty were composed ex- 
pressly to the order and at the expense of the 
society, including thirteen symphonies, among 
which may be mentkmed Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony, Mendelssohn's Italutn Symphony, 
one by Spohr and two by Cherubini^also 
nine overtures, of which one was by Spohr, 
one by Mendelssohn, and two by Cherubini, 
etc For exact details and other important 
information upon thb subject we must refer to 
the able article, ** The Philharmonic Society,** 
in Grove's Dietumary. just quoted. For a 
long period the Philharmonic Society was the 
only institution at which great orchestral works 
coold be heard in London. To their concerta 
only could professor and amateur formeriy 
look to hear such music. The case b different 
now. With the increased eultivatbn of music 
generally, the demand for that of the highest 
class has been increased, and other ehanneb 
have been opened up. One of the first changes 
in the programmes of the society was that of 
leaving out quartets, trios, and other forms c^ 
chamber-music, which formed an essential part 
in their origmal oonstructioD. Thb braBch of 
the art, enriched to such an extant as it b by 
the works of the greatest mastera, has tiBce 
taken root for ita^ and grown bto bb is* 
dependent sooroe of a t l w ctkm» aa aeoB hi tke 



different chamber-concerto which have been 
establbhed, and espedaUy in the singular and 
increasbg success of the Monday and Satur- 
day Popukr Concerts, which draw together 
not only the lovers of orchestral music, but 
immense crowds of others to whom ^classical 
music " of any kind was formerly unknown, 
and without which their tasta for such music 
could not have been cultivated. 

Other orchestral concerts, with the same 
object as the Philharmonic, have smce been 
instituted. The New PhOharmonie Society 
was established in 1854. The conductors at 
first were M. Berlios and Dr. Wylde $ after- 
wards Dr. Wylde only. The programmes of 
these concerto were of much the same diarao- 
ter as those of the parent society. For a few 
years Mr. Gam became conductor of them 
conjohitly with Dr. Wylde, and, for the last 
two seasons, he has been carrying on concerto 
in the same style, and with the same band, 
and gives them in his own name as '^ Ganx's 
Orchestral Concerts." There was in the last 
season the same adherence to the acknowl- 
edged highest models, without which every 
concert of the kind loses ito dibf attractioB, 
combined with a portion of the more modem 
school During Uie five concerto given, theM 
were two symphonies by Beethoven, one by 
Mosart, one by Mendelssohn, one by Rubin* 
steb, and one by Beriws, with a simihu* 
arrangement as to the overtures and concertos. 
In thb respect Mr. Ga&i has followed out the 
same plan as that adopted by Dr. Wylde and 
by the Philharmonla 

The great success of the Crystal Pahuse 
Concerto formtf also a very remarkable in- 
stance of the extension of a tasta for the best 
ordiestral music Owing to the- objecto and 
exigencies of the Crystal Palace, it has been 
possible and has proved desirable to maintain 
there a full orchestim throughout the year, and 
although it b aome dbtance from London, 
not oaly are these concerto a source of gratifica- 
tion to the general vbitors, but they have be- 
come, the chief Bttractk>n to large numbers. 
So long and so ably conducted by Mr. Mannsy 
with a band so thoroughly trained by playing 
daily together, they have been the means of 
making thb class of music hitelligible to a 
large sectbn of the public, to whom it would 
otherwise have remained an unknown lan- 
guage. In the program'mes for the past year 
only, there are fifty^ne symphonies, via., 
thirty-five of the older mastars, and sixteen 
by modem and living composers. Of these, 
fifteen are by Bee&oven, nine by Haydn, 
four by Motart, eta Of overtures there ara 
e^hty^^our, twenty-aine of which are by the 
earlier and fif tyrfive by later and living com- 
posers. The much larger Bumber performed 
of the highest form of orehestiml music^the 
symphoBy— -eviaces the same catholic tan- 
deacy as Biarks the programmes of the Phil- 
harmoaie aad Gans's Concerto; while, as' in 
those iBstitutioBS, them has becB bo iadiffer- 
e&oe exhibited to the elahas of what b bow. 
Ob the oontmryt from the large number of 
eoBcerto giveB BBBBally, more opportBuitiea 
have been afforded of iBtrodnei^g very much 
that b BOW and good. li ia, iadeed, tothese 
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ambitioiM artist leekt ikt opportunty of tkow* 
ing of wWt mettle lie k awdeb 

In the iMt two teaioiw, ftlto, eimilAr ordies- 
timl conoertt have been tveoeuMIy given m 
LondoBy espeemlly thoie of last eeasoii, eoe- 
dneted by Heir Idehter, and die tame eonrse 
basbeen panned as by the Philba iaoni o, Mr. 
Gans, and at the Crystal Palaee, bi the forma* 
tkm of the programmes. The great sncoess 
which attended the ** Richter Orchestral Con- 
certs '* b no donbt mainly attribntable to lierr 
RIditer's repntation and ability as a co ndn c t or. 
But there are other eanses whidi have helped 
Yory mncn to contrtbnte to il. Tliere seems 
to be in London an enthnsiastle party of de- 
voted admirera of the most modem German 
School of Mnrio» and, althongh a few of the 
most Intellfgent and cnltivated among them 
loyally give the }irecedence to Haydn, Mosart, 
Beethoven, 8pohr, and Mendelsfiohn, there is 
yet a large nnmber who speak of even the 
best of these composers ^* with bated breath/* 
and there are alvo many wild enthnsiasts who 
can see no merit in any music bat that of the 
modem gods of their idolatry. Herr Richter, 
however, belonging to neither party, is emi- 
nently conservative. Whte it was annonnced 
that Uie condnctor of Wagner's most important 
works was to give conccnrts, all warm-hearted 
adherents of the new school flocked to wel- 
come him, so that Tories, Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Radicals in music, met together. 
With excellent judgment Herr Richter made 
one of the symphonies of Beethoven the pt^ce 
de r49i9Ume€ in each of his concerts, and gave 
them in dironological snccession* He gave 
also symphonies by Haydn, Mosart« Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. His 
piogrammes, indeed, contained fewer works 
of the modem school than have for many 
years been found in those of the Pliilharmonic 
If the same rale be adhered to through an- 
other season, there is every reason to predict 
a similar success. 

Besides the sodctics and Institutions to 
which we have allnded for tlic periodical {icr- 
formanoes by a full orchestra of music of the 
highest class, other channels have been opened 
out in London. Among these, Promenade 
Concerts, commenced upwards of a third of a 
century since, although, when first begun, 
appealing almost exclusively to the widest 
circle of music loven through what is com- 
paratively familiar and fleeting in the art, 
have so far changed and improved in character 
that it has been long found possible and desir- 
able, as an attraction, to give what are termed 
<' Classical Nights.*' In the past season, also, 
at Covent Garden, with a band that contained 
many of the finest performers in the country, 
under the conductonhip of Mr. F. II. Cowen, 
the bold and excellent example set by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan in the previous year has been 
followed of going through the symphonies of 
Beethoven in the course of the performances, 
crowds unaccustomed to such music being awed 
into respectful silence by their grandeur and 
beauty. Mr. Riviere also gave and conducted 
with MiooeM a seriea of Promenade Concerts, 
f^om Oolobor 6lh, lo November 10th, in 1879. 
With nil these oovnter^ittraoCkmf, whhsh have 
wrlsen alim the Philharmonio waa the only 



institution at whidi the bighett order of ki- 
stTumental music could be heard, before Uie 
hundred «• Philharmonics'* existed which in 
Kngland have adopted that name , this eocicty 
has never swerved from the principles ft fh*st 
adopted, but has set a worthy oxa m p le to idl. 
Its miembers and friends mfust rejoice there- 
fore, to know that the proposal of a guarantee 
fund, put forth to secure the directors from 
loss, has bee«i so quickly and so nobly taken 
up. Iliere is one great cause, whkh may be 
mentioneo, of tlie loffig mm sucsceiisiwi career 
of the Phflharmonie,and that la, that It is not 
a commercial speculattoii. Xiie aeveii uiivt^ 
tors who manage its affairs, who engage the 
artists and form the programmes, do their 
work gratuitously for the love of ati, and 
being selected by the general body of mem- 
bers, every phase of nmsieal taate b repre» 
sented. There is thus the fulleat security that 
the best, and nothing but the best. In the 
different branches of the art will be se le cted, 
and its meet enduring interests consulted. 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

MR. WILLIAM F. APTHOttP*8 LBCTUUn UCrOltK 
THE LOWKLL IVST1TUTE.> 

n. (Nov. 86, tSSO.) 
mOM DUFAY TO FALKSTSIVA. 

Ladiei and Gentlemen, — With the last quarter 
of the 14th centur}', we enter upon one of the 
gloriotis epochs in masical liiHtory. Long experi- 
menting upon the dincantas had led to a worthy 
appreciation of the true principles of counter^ 
point, and under the guidance of these principles 
compotern had acquired no mean degree of pkill 
in the technique of mnnlcal composition. The 
system of musical notation tf not yet wholly perfect- 
ed was still a sufficient]^, handy murfeal language 
for composers to write in witli eaue and without 
fear of misapprehension ; music was out of Its 
swaddling-dotfies, and had done with its primary 
schooling ; a career was open not only lo talent 
but to g^^nius. This great musical qwch which 
began about tlic year 1380 in the Low Countries, 
and arrived at Its culminating |ioint of splemlor 
in Italy in the 10th centur}*, has been so niisap- 
fireciated in varions ways, Umt it will be well for 
m before going into Uie detail of Its history to 
consider carefully the general character of tlie 
music which makes it famous in the annals of the 
art. 

The general form of this music was that of 
strict counterpoint llie old ukmIcs of the Gre- 
gorian chant with several new ones which were 
not in use in earlier days, but which were founded 
upon tlie same system, were still In universal use. 
Our modera tonal s)'vtem had not been discoiN 
ered. The laws of composition wera the strictest 
and roost strictly observed tlmt the art of music 
has ever known. The harmonic structure of the 
music of tills period was very simple. Purely 
consonant harmonies formed the bssis of this 
structure; dissonances were rarely used, and 
tliese only as strictly prepared and resolved sus- 
iwnsions, or as passing notes. What we call a 
discord, the chord of tlie dominant 7th for In- 
stance, was nnlieard <rf. I1ie interval of the tri- 
tone was still the HkMvu in fnus^ and was 
severely tabooed. Contrapuntal imitation, both 
in its freer forms and in the strict form of the 
canon, was one of the eommonest muslealdeview 
although the highest devek^pnmnt of imitative 
writing' (the fugue) is of somewhat bmr dale. 
All this seems to us now radier a meagie musieal 
material; mere direct or tevmted triads whh a 
few suspensions. 

fsrias 



But die com p osers of that epoch had <his ma> 
terlal thoroughly at their ceoMBaad, and worieel 
positive wonoers wftn it. jliie muise scpunvs 
f^rangely enougn to evr ears wwA we nrst near 
ft. Many persons uo not neRtate so set it oewa 
as hopelessly antiquated and mewoteiaous, as be- 
longing to a period when die aii of ssusle was m 
yet In Its inliiicy, mmI not Ht to be Kstened to new. 
0Ut let us conridd* a Hliie. In the nrst piaee a 
complex, hi^ily es^ganwea, thermignly peirecma, 
artistic form cannot possibly haiFe been the pro- 
duet of a period when the at^ was hi Its Infancy. 
A f ona ei coai^[Misition at once so subtle ana ea- 
acting that hardly any one now can write In It 
freely and naturaRy, but which the eom p eser s of 
that Ihne handled whh the most consummnm earn 
and grace. Is not to be set dewn as mere ehfldls 
pUy. But other people, well appi a ci at i n g tht 
net that this musle cannot ue eafleu iniMMHa, go 
lo the other extreme and objeot to It on tfM ground 
of Its being very learned but very ug|y. Veiy 
learned It certainly Is, but there may be twa 
opinions about Its ugHness. There are, nndoubl^ 
edly, many points about It which to our un n e cu » 
tomed ears sound ugly and harsh at frsl. But 
we must remepiber how our luodera musical ear 
has beea trained excluslTely in our modern musi- 
cal system, and our diatonie scale has so gained 
the ascendancy over our musical perceptiens that 
we hare great difficulty In making our ear accept 
another series of notes as a sode at aO. Tiris 
scale contains within itself the potency and power 
of our whole modera musical systeak Certahi 
harmonic progressicMis or suocessioM of chords 
sound ugly to our ears because they contradict 
the peculiar character of this scale. The expla- 
nation why diey are inconsistent with its whole 
nature belongs to one of the most pro fo und pro- 
blems in. the science of haraKmy. The mere 
stalessent of the fact must be enough tor us now. 
But it has been prored beyond a doubt that tht 
ugliness of certwn harmonic progressions nessol^ 
ly In their contravening the nature of our nmslesl 
scale. But we already know that the old music 
of which I now speak was not based upon this 
scale at all. Ilaimonic progressions which are 
inconsistent with the nature of our scale, are per- 
fectly consistent with the nature of the dnnrch 
monies. 8o soon as we are able to rid ourselvm 
of all exclusive prejudice In favor of our modera 
scale and the musical system based thereon, we 
find that the uglinem of them harmontes vanishm 
at once. Ko doubt we do not find eerlaln beau- 
ties in this old music whfoh are unattainable save 
through our modern musieal system ; we must 
be content not to look for them where It is lmpo»> 
sible to find them. In looking for intense emo- 
tional expression in classic C^reek sculpture we 
must surely count witliout our host We must be 
content with absolute beauty of form, and that un- 
qualified dignity and repose wluch has vanished 
from all representaUve art since the di^ of Phid* 
las. We must not expect to find the bewitdbing 
prettlness of a Greuse head la one of Midiael 
Angeb*s Sibyls. Kow the beauty that is to be 
found in tb^ld music of the fifteenUi and sixteenth 
centuries is very much of that sort we desety 
In Greek sculpture, in so far as it Is possible to 
compare together two utterly different arts. The 
technical skill of the old masters h^ in their per- 
fect command over their musical material, and 
their consequent thrifty uw of H. They had the 
keenest ^ye for every possibiiityof beauty that 
lay hidden In a given melody, and hnew tow to 
derelop those dormant poteneles Into musieal es- 
islenee and life. 

For the expramion of passion and violent em<h 
lion thqr had no musical means. Thatsul^eelive 
quality hi asodera mMe which seama to lilt the 
veil iram the aHmtuaiy of the eoaqmsar^ vpy 
iMMrtaod toMnto tm faMolhamystety of hispa^ 
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tonal, anoCkmal life ii wholly foreign to their 
writings. But what their music did express in % 
more trmnscendant degree than it has eTer been 
expresMd since, was that super-earthly state of 
being for which the Hindoos found the word iVtr- 
faiM, and which Christian philosophers call eo- 
ttacy. Leading the question of intrinsic beauty, 
the music of later periods may be characterized 
as an ideal mirror, in which man sees a trans- 
Sgured reflecUon of himself, of human joys, 
lorrows, passions, struggles, defeats and Tic- 
lories. The old music is a mirror placed at 
mich an angle that in it we see reflected the 
?ery bliss of heaTcn itself. It has been objected 
again, that those old composers expended a great 
portion of their powers in solving nice techni- 
cal difficulties in composition, in working out sheer 
musical puxxles. Well, this was hardly avoidable. 
We have seen how, for a couple of centuries, com- 
posers had been at work on the discantus ; how 
their various experiments in this style of writing 
had led to the discovery of the true principles (^ 
counterpoint, and notably to that of the fine 
musical results to be obtained by contrapuntal 
Imitation ; that is, by letting one voice in the har- 
mony imitate a melodic phrase previously sung by 
one of the other voices. The manifold technical 
difficulties of this style had been so far conquered 
that composers could write in it easily and freely, 
thus giving full scope to their musical imagination 
and melodic inventiveness. Tlie musical form 
was firmly established and found to be roost ex- 
cellent. How natural was it then for composers 
to try to push this form to its farthest practicable 
UmiU; to try to find out what new subtilties it 
might be capable of and then exhaust its esthetic 
possibilities I 

The simplest laws of imitative counterpoint 
were at first mere trammels upon the composer's 
genius ; but time and practice showed that they 
were natural and productive of tlie best musical 
results when Intelligently followed. What was at 
first m galling shackle soon became a source of 
power. Might it not be found, then, that new 
and more intricate contrapuntal forms, Ikiore dif- 
ficult to work in than the already established ones, 
would in their turn prove themselves to be now 
sources of musical power, when once thoroughly 



ranked with what is most beautiful in all music. 
And even If we call some of the artistic failures 
mere bits of toying with complex contrapuntal de- 
vices, and sheer musical play, we must own that 
they are by no means child's pUy, and as Am- 
bros says, only great minds could play so. It is 
difficult to give an exact idea of what tliese feats 
of composition were without using an amount of 
technical terms that would be out of place here. 
They belong to the most recondite mysteries of 
the art of counterpoint, and it would takea whple 
evening to explain tliem. But some notion of 
their general character can be given by means of 
analogy. The anagram, the palindromic verse, 
the equivocal rhyme in poetry are feats of a very 
similar nature. Some of the old musical tricks 
were very much of tliis sort ; for instance, a com- 
poser would write a piece of music which would 
be acceptable to the ear, when read in tlie ordi- 
nary way. Turn the paper upside down and read 
it, and you get an equally acceptable composition. 
Musical anagrams, or what is very like an anagram 
were in vogue. This device has even come down 
to modem times. Sebastian Bach and Schumann 
were quite fond of them. The letters of Bach's 
name, indeed, form a very good theme for a fugue. 
But other more legitimately contrapuntal tricks 
were more difficult to describe; so I will leave 
them to your imagination. For a full technical 
description of what was called the enigmatic eoft- 
orif 1 beg to refer to F. J. F^tis's treatise on 
Counterpoint. I would by no means be under- 
stood to say, as some enthusiasts have done, that 
all the music of this period was fine. It is as im- 
possible to respect that judgment which says that 
a thing must be good because it is old, as that 
carping which declares that what is old must 
needs be antiquated and unpleasant. Much poor 
music was written then, and musical historians 
have as a rule been too careless in selecting ex- 
amples; sufficient care has rarely been taken 
in distinguishing between the good and the worth- 
less. 
Yet there is a certain difference between the 

poor quality of much of this old music and the 
vileness of some of the musical atrocities that are 
perpetrated now-a-days. I once hcsrd a distin- 
guished musician say: Those, old fellows did not 



masterei? At the worst the technical skill ac-| always write good music; inspiration came and 
quired in mastering them would of itself make the ' ^ . . 

game worth the candle. So composers set to 
Vrork witli a will, imposing upon tliemselves the 
most varied, difficult and intricate contrapuntal 
tasks in the hope that their more and more 
complex musical webs might in time furnish 
material for a worthy garment for creative genius 
to wear. It is true that ihb passion for musical 
experimenting often led to purely fantastic results ; 
many com|)ositions proved themselves to be in tlie 
end mere curiosities. Many intricate contra- 
puntal devices were found to be nothing more 
tlian musical puxxles of no real artistic value. 
But the true men of genius soon stopped toying 
with them, not sorry, however, to have made tlie 
experiment if only to have seen the folly of it for 
themselves. Upon the whole the real value of 
these Netherlandbh tricks has been vastly under- 
rated. These apparently childish experiments, 
fantastic and artificial as they now seem to us, 
gave people such an insight into tlie' possibilities 
of eounterpoint, that it is safe to say that the great 
musicians of later days, the Uandels, Sebastian 
Bachs, and Beethevens, would have been able to 
write with far less freedom and mastery, had not 
tiieir musical material been previously so thorough- 
ly worked and rendered pliable by the old Keth- 
crlanders and Italians. Again it is very wrong 
to thbk that a highly developed technique was 
the only reonH of these musical experiments in this 
UwCouitriM. Some ef the oompodtions of that 
te Tcry Intiieate forms can only be 



went then as now. But their poor productions 
were as innocent as possible. They were dry, un- 
inspiring, pedantic artificial and tiresome; but 
since then people have gone much farther and have 
discovered the art of writing an essentially vulgar 
melody— -a feat which no medlmval composer 
knew how to accomplish. 

It is curious to note how this peculiar quality 
which we call vulgarity is not to be found In the 
productions belonging to the classic period of any 
art. We do not find it in Greek architecture, 
sculpture or poetry. It Is wholly absent from 
Egyptian art. We do not find it in the iearlier 
period of Italian painting, and only rarely in the 
works of the Medicean period. The muric of the 
great Kctherlandish and Italian era is equally 
free from the taint of vulgarity. 

[Id bt WBtlBUSd.] 

WA6KERIUS IN EXTREMIS. 

Richard Wagner's long and stormy career has 
placed him, from time to time, in strange situations, 
and more than once exemplified the bitter irony of 
Fate ; but perhaps the strangest and most ironic 
episode of all b that in which we see him accepting 
from the King of Bavaria the means wherewith to 
produce his new music-drama, Pani/al, For a long 
time past the Wagnerian propaganda, a well-organ- 
iaed and enthusiastic body, not wanting In assurance 
or istrength of lungs, has been beating up for sub* 
scribers, and espedallj for subscriptions to the new 
BOhnenfestsplel, spurred en. thereto bjr a powerful 
aad bealtlgr stinralia. The maatcr lesmed a leesoa 



in 1876, at the famous festival of the iViMim^ 
i?iii^. He was then a sanguine man, mayhap 
through mistaking the stentorian applause of a few 
for the measured approval of many, and eventually 
Dame Fortune played him a trick. At the time 
when all artistic Europe had journeyed to Bayreuth, 
or was listening intently for such sounds as might 
travel from the curious edifice near the lunatic asy- 
lum of that Franconian town, It was said in these 
columns that Wagner had resson for more pride than 
falls to the lot of any one below heroic rank. He 
had brought the King of Bavaria and the German 
emperor within a measurable distance of each 
other, the recluse running out of Bayreuth just 
before the warrior entered it. He had heard from 
the frank tongue of Kaiser Wflhelm that, though 
the imperial mind was a blank upon the merits of 
the case, the imperial duty was to honor a " nation- 
al" movement, and he hsd told an enthusiastic sup- 
per party, amid noisy approval, that Germany had 
received from his hands a " new art" All this was 
dazzline, intoxicating; but when the emperor e»- 
caped from the toils of the old Revolutionist, when 
the kinff safely shut himself up sgsin, and Bayreuth 
relapsed into sleepiness, the reckoning had to be 
paid. We all felt for Richard Wagner during that 
very bad and seriously-prolonged quarter of an 
hour, measuring its bitterness, as we had a right to 
do, by the fact that it drove him to seek funds hi 
skeptical, not to say unbelieving, London. "The 
burnt child dreads the fire," says a homely proverb, 
and Wagner, as the burnt child of Bayreuth, re- 
solved to touch no more the fire of speculative per- 
formances. "Master, let us have Parsi/al," cho- 
rused his adherents. " So you shall, my children," 
was the answer, ** when every farthing of expense 
Is guarantied." Upon which, of course, the propa- 
ganda drums began to beat all over Europe, unfor- 
tunately, Wagner chose to fetter his lieutenants 
with conditions that, while making success impos- 
sible, as the event proved, accurately gauged the 
strength and devotion of the new school. They 
were forbidden to touch the money of the heathen. 
In 1870 the heathen swarmed into Bayreuth, and, 
under the very shadow of the Festival Theatre, 
opened fire on the whole concern— big guns, light 
artillery and small arms blazing away together. 
Tliis is not to be repeated. Eviry Parsifal ticket 
has its billet carefully ascertained and accurately 
directed beforehand. No Pliillstlnes need apply. 
In a pecuniary sense, the limitation has proved fatal. 
Sanguine yet, perhaps, to some extent, Wsgner 
may have looked to see a run on the box-office by 
the elect everywhere; but either the elect were 
few or their devotion was faint So it came to pass 
that, albeit Dr. von Bfilow went up and down play- 
ing a Bechstein piano fer the good of the cause, the 
money did not come in, nor was there any prospect 
of Pani/al coming out, until King Ludwla opened 
his heart and his purse to the tune, it is said, of fif- 
teen thousand pounds. 

Doubtless Richard Wagner Is grateful to his royal 
friend for helping him through a difficulty, but the 
need for such assistance must have touched his 
proud and sensitive nature to the quick. Is thb, 
then, the end of all his labors— the outcome of so 
much magnificent assumption, the result of four 
years' stumr of the "new art" embodied in as many 
volumes of MAf/irri^M music 1 Was the applause 
of 1876 but a glittering bubble that rose into the 
air and burst 1 and did the European "sensation" 
of that memorable year resemble the loud voice of a 
storm, forgotten when nature recovers her equilib- 
rium 1 If so, tlie experience is not new in the lives 
of artistic men. Music, like reliirion, has Its mar- 
tyrs, upon whom every lover of the art looks with 
profound respect, sympathy and gratitude. But 
somehow, when Wagner is humiliated, musicians 
think of Kemesis. There comes to them a voice 
like that which proclaimed. "Great Pan bdead," 
and the voice says that Justice still lives. It would 
be strange, indeed, if tlib were not the case. Needs 
must that an art-loving public mingle pity with rev- 
erence when contemplating the life-stmggle of a 
Mozart, a Schubert, or a Beethoven. These illus- 
trious masters suffered as It behoves the great to 
suffer, in silence, and were content to be judged by 
their works, though the true and final verdict might 
not come until long after they had passed out of 
hearing. The path of Richard Wagner, on the 
other hand, b littered with the tracce of almost 
ferodous onslaughts upon those of hbfellow-artbts 
whom the worid holds dear: He has visited church- 
yards and wreaked spite upon the tombs of the 
dead. One after another, great and cherished repu- 
tations liave felt the stinc of hb keen and aoid 
pen. He has mocked at Meyerbeer, treated Men- 
delssohn with disdain, stmek ilefoely at poor gentle 
Schumann, laughed al Berlioi, patroniied llosarty 
and, so to qmut, mada a poetsnorteai examlnatioB 
of Beelhofin to leetwa «po« Us Jbiisifc Wbal 
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be thinks of the liring Brahms we shall, it is said, 
soon know more f uUj, and then perforce this tnicu- 
lent master must rest until some one else is guilty 
of eminence. All this majr be the result of extreme 
fervor — of that " noble rage " which makes a man 
spurn the restraints eren of decency for the sake 
of the cause he champions. It is Just possible that 
Wagner ma/ weep for the victim while be tries to 
Annihilate the artist — that he may admire the 
image while he puts forth all his strength to over- 
throw the idol ; though this is hardly probable, since 
he would plant himself on the vacant pedestal. 
Yet whether or no feeling struggle with a sense of 
duty, the effect npon onlookers is the same. Wag* 
tter is not yet to all men the " chartered libertine " 
of music. Ko universal consensus has given him 
letters of marque, with power to wreck, bum, and 
destroy on the high seas of art Keen, therefore, 
is tlie resentment called forth by his unprovoked 
and savage onslaughts, and if at this moment, when 
tlie liberality of King Ludwig Is a sweet which 
turns to bitter at thought of Its necessity, there 
should be for him no widespread sympathy, he has 
only himself and human nature to thank. 

It migr be said that all such personal considera- 
tions should be foreign to tlie domain of art. That 
is very true, but in this case who is responsible for 
their intrusion 1 Ever since " unconscious neces- 
sity "— the vague, impcrs«>nal thing which Wagner 
speaks of as a " familiar " — led the master to em- 
brace what he would have us believe arc new ideas, 
be has been unable to separate the ideas from him- 
self. The world Is always required to take the one 
with the other. Accept the principles, if you will, 
but at the same time recognise the man and be 
prepared to stand up for him and all his works. It 
would, perhaps, bo rash to speculate upon the 
bower Wagner's artbtic theories would by this 
tirae have exercised had he not so intimately asso- 
ciated them with his own personality ; besides, we 
are not now criticizing, even imlirectlv, the " new 
art.** On the other hand, it is quite safe to assume 
tliat the uMiter's cause has suffered heavily from 
the atmosphere of contention, vituperation, and 
bitterness m which he lias chosen to live. lYob- 
ably Wagner will never alter, but fight to the last 
with all the grim persistence of Sir Uichard With- 
erington at Chevy Chace. At the same time the 
lamentable failure of an artistic cult which, though 
spread through the world, cannot raise money 
enough to pay tlie expenses of a new deliverance 
bv Its high priest in Its chief temple, should give 
lilm pause. If this be the result of so many years 
of '* personal government," Wa^cr might do better 
by Joining Koyal Ludwig in liis retreat, and leav- 
ing the " cause " to a council of ministers. Mean- 
while amateurs may devoutly hope that, even 
though Wagner's music be in truth the music of the 
future, the composer of tlie future will not appear 
as a reproduction of himself. Imagine twentv such 
men, either in sulistaiice or In pretence, each with 
a Bayreuth ami a convenient eachlittie loumal, 
with Ideas and a sharp quill, and each assailing tlie 
rest tooth and nail. Before this picture the mind 
recoils in alarm, praying to be delivered from the 
evil d^y. There is, however, little cause to fear 
the realisation of so dreadful a dream. A Wagner, 
Uke a Napoleon, conies far less often than the aloe 
blossom, and, when he goes, tlie things he has 
turned topsy-turvy right themselves with marvel- 
ous facility, while he is soon regarded with no 
more than the languid interest attaching to last 
week's ni g htmare.— D. T., Limd, Mn$, World, 

WHoyi^^Vft S^ournal of ^Vifiiu 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 29> 1881> 

A Krw Lrahr ok LiFK. Our readem mutt 
have seen, what we too iminfiilly have felt, Oiat 
•o far, since tlie lieginning c^ tlie New Year, our 
Journal has been somewhat in a state of suspend- 
ed aiiimatioD. The truth is, during tlicse weeks, 
what with stinted patronage, and our own uUer 
dissatlfifaction with such work as we have been 
Al>le to perform witliin such narrow limits,, our 
thought and feeling have been gravitating toward 
the molutioii to cut the knot peremptorily, and 
•oddenly stop the Journal, and go free I A free- 
dom for which we hare intensely longed, although 
It would be coupled with sincere regret I 

But now the question it decided, and the Joai^ 
sal of Music will go on. How long, and (what 
b nore Importaat) how leett, how good a aratieal 
Jooriud It will be, mutt depend not only on the 
SditoTt nor on tlti Pttblithm^ bat on tlM nonber 



of subtcribers and advertising patrons. At all 
events, the paralysing doubt removed, may we 
not truit the good genius to inspire our work, for 
tome tim* at least, with a little more new life than 
it hat tliown or felt for some time past ? 

COKCERT REVIEW. 

A crowd of coooertt — more than we ean make 
a note of, more than we could even attend,-^ 
have occurred during the past two weeks. First in 
order of time were three (Jan. 13, 14 and 16), by 

CoMSTAiiTtif Stmhbbbo, the Russian pianist, 
with WiLHBUit, the great violinitt, and a new 
soprano singer by the name of LsntiA loiritB 
FBiTcit. Tliese were given In the great Music Hall 
before discooragingly thin audiences. Mr. Stem- 
berg, both by hit selections and Interpretations, Im- 
pressed us at a straightforward, contdentiout, tatte- 
fttl and accomplislicd artist, free from affectation 
or extravagance ; a master of hit inttrument (would 
that the faMtrumemt had been a better one 1), and 
alwayt true to the composer. He played no eon- 
certot, for there wat no orchettra; but the F-minor 
Fantaitie, the C^harp minor Etude, and the V-UMiJor 
Nocturne of Chopin; the D-flat major Etude of 
Litst; a Prelude In 0-minor, by Barglel; a Fugne 
in the same key (very interesting) and an Im- 
promptu ("Tlie Hunt") by Rlielnberger; a bril- 
liant Sclierso and an Etude by Moskowski; a Bach 
Prelude in 0-minor and a Fugue in D-major by 
Kimberger (another of the ancients) ; also a very 
pleasing and original Gavotte of his own compo»> 
ing, — were enough to show his quality, and win 
the respect and liking of his audience. 

Wilhelmi played the violin like the strong giant 
that he is, — a giant largely bletted with toul and 
brain. He also took a giant's liberty in playing 
wliat he pleased with slight regard to what wat set 
down on the bilL Thus in the first concert, instead 
of the " new Concerto by Max Bruch," which people 
tried to imagine they were hearing, he really gave 
a Romansa,— a single slow and very grand, broad, 
deep-felt movement, by Maximilian Vogrich, who, 
by the way, played all the aecompaniments, both 
for violin and voice, both German and Italian, in 
such a thoroughly musical and matterly manner, 
at to make himtelf a peer among hit principalt. 
Wilhelmi alto pUyed the /rsl Concerto of Bruch 
—the tame which Adamowtky played— almott at 
well, — instead of the one promited, by " Lipintki " ; 
a most diiBcult and brilliant Concert Polonaite by 
Laub (whom we remember so well in Berlin) ; and, 
instead of the great "Chaconne by Bach" (which 
we went on purpose to heart), the Reverie by 
Vieuxtempt. All hit work told and held the hearer 
spell-bound. Of tlie singer we can only say that 
she seemed to have been brought up on tnch catt- 
iron melody at Verdi't " Emanl, InvoUni," which 
she sang with great vigor and briUianpy ; that her 
voice is more ^9iatU9 than tweet er tympathetic, 
and that her/Ntt oontittt apparentily In fiathy bird- 
like pattaget and trillt, and high tones held out 
beyond all reaton. 

A most delightful and pively artittie oecatlon wat 
Mb. Hbhschbl's Fibst Vocal Rbcital at the 
Meionaon on Monday evening, January 17. Mitt 
LiUbui Bailey wat the only attittant (for he played 
all the aocompanimentt) in the following ehoice 
programme: 

ck Aria Btl Optra,*' Off so** . • . • . Rayda 



ft. 8ersnata,**V 
e. Aria,**Hld« 



ViMilok 



Mr.HeasehtL 



Haadtl 



skHtehtaad 
*. I>tr NesBl 

c. Lellal»y • • 

MissBelley. 
FltMSelow «k2loetarMtaiO(op.«LlD 
kOavoMtlaO. 

Mr.HeaseM. 
••OhthatwetwowsesMaaring" • 
Miss Bailey sodMr.U 
o. MlaneUtd . . . • • 
*. Dn Asm • • • • • 
e. WldmeBg • • • • • 
rf. leb grollt aleht • . • • 

Mr.HeassheL 

€^ ••Oh, hush thee, my kabe** 
*.**SlBgU«Mlio^ ' . . • 

Miss Beiley. 




An imperative engagement robbed nt of all that 
preceded the "Widmvng" of Robert Fraas; but 
on entering the well-filled room one felt at once the 
atmotphere of poetry and mutie ; it wat plain that 
that large, appreciative company had been and was 
completely enjoying itself. Mr. Hentchel tang the 
Franstong and Scbumann't impattioned " Ich groUe 
nicht" with great feeling and ezprettlon, at nKMtt 
ejt§ In the audience witnetted. Hit telectioBt, too, 
from Schubert't Sckltne Jftf/ertt, in all their een- 
tratted moodt, were mott effectively and beamtif ally 
rendered, tong and aecompaniment being In perfect 
tympathy, the freedom of the Toice not fettered by 
the ooeupation of the handt. 

It wat a rare treat to heat Mitt Bailey't pore, 
tweet, flexible and tympathetie voice ta these 
ch&miing tettingt by Mr. Hentehel of a conple ef 
thote *'Water Babiet " tongt. They tnit her admi- 
rably, and were rang with fatdnating graee and 
delicacy. The tccond recital will be given in the 
larger Tremont Temple next Monday evening* 

Habvabo Musical AttociAtton. — The fifth 
Symphony Concert (January Wj offered the follow* 
ing programme * 

OvsKereto'^Derrrsyschttts,'* • . . 
PlMio^orte Coaesrte in A-mlaor, Op. IS. • 
Allegro sgeUtte. — Interwtsp jA adt tiae j 

— Allegro vlvaot. 
Vrsdortck H. Lewis. 

Marehe Neetarae. from •' L'ltiifaace de Christ.** 
tThlo MMPeh, aov givon for tbo sooond tleio la Be 
is from tbeKlnit Part riloro4*s lM«Mi»*)«f **] 
faiMO da Oirtat.*' Jt Is tho mMalght Mtrol of ft 
soMlon throegh the streots of JotessioBi.l 

fioagi, with PtaiM>.f orto : — 
a. Lovo'oMossogoiNe.lof the**fiwaa8sais*n 

k fiiloat Tsen, Op. m, Ke. IIL • • • 
0. •'Hark t bew sUU/^ (••MUllo Bis h ori i o l f 
d. ••OoM rolls korotoiioathiiie,^' . . 

Juiles Joedaa. 

fiymphoey, Ne. I. la O-mlnor. (First tlm^ • • w 
1. AUogro. -> 11. Allofro aMito. -r I II. Aadaato aoa 
troppemoMOw— JV. Alkgra. 




Mr. Zerrahn's orchettra was in fine condition, and 
everybody appeared to enjoy the entire eoncett 
heartily. Weber's romantic Overture, still nnsnr- 
patted in itt kind, wat lieard with real lett, even by 
thote who liad lieard it a hundred timet before ; but 
it wat long tince it bad figured in thete programmet. 
The picturesque, biaarre, mysterious little J/ardk 
JVbrfem^ by Berllo^ renewed tlie ttrange Impret- 
tion of latt year ; tlie melodic theme which tett in 
after the vague and dittant-tounding Introduction, 
it interetting and rather 8chubert4ike. 

The 0«iinor Symphony by Raff, though not the 
mott ambitiout, it one of the meet f reth and pleat- 
ing of hit many elaborate orchettral workt. It it 
witliout trombonee. Ilie firtt Allegro hat a beauti- 
ful theme, which it very finely worked up, in altera 
nating with charming wood-wind pattaget — one 
etpecially, where upon their meatured sfeeeafo 
chordt a lovely Ifyai9 melody stealt in from the 
violoncello. The teeond movement, though In 1-4 
meature, it a mott twift and frolic Scheno, tpark- 
ling and fiathing like dancing water hi the tunthine. 
Itt trio taket a pattoral color, clarinet and oboe 
toliloquising "at their own tweet will" and at 
length, in quaint, meditative, melodic pattaget. 

The Andante, though too long, It the moot Impottant 
portion of the work, full of melodic Invention, of teg- 
gettive epitode, of depth of teatiment, and wealth of 
harmoay and volor. It begiat unpreteadlngly in a 
religious, almoft ehoraMlke strain. Preteatly the bte- 
tooa telle an Interetting ttorj, which ttemt to iatersst 
hit eomradtt^ whatever It may all be about The crowd 
of thoaghtt thickent, and the tone and feeling detptnt . 
If the movement were not to long, it would leave a 
profound imprtttiun. The Finale it conttracted en a 
happy plan, In that it boildt on rtmlalsceaett of the 
preceding movements. It ttaitt with the very tbeiM 
of the fint Allegro^ but with a new development, aad 
after a while we have again the tparkUng ripplet et the 
Scheno. The Symphony wat nioely ptoyed. 

Mr. Uwie, whom mott of at htaid lor the flftt tini^ 
gave at a veiy manly, dear, InteBigent and a ^ t qa tie 
hiterpietatlon of the ever beaatif nl Sehumann Oon* 
eerto. Hit toneh It mutleal and decided, hit techalqnt 
faaltlem, and hit tempo perfectly even and unflagging. 
Plainly he had- studied hte matter weU, and matltrtd 
it Mr. Lewie, whorttldet and ttaebtt hi Maaihttier, 
M. Hh waatonately apupaef Mr. J. C D. inAer.ki 
Oollige ef Mailer Mfe 
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gAft ft taitaf a] tad cxprwtitt renderiDg of the chariii- 
hig fitNip of loiigt, ftlthoagh Mt voice had icaTeo Uio 
wdgbt and tolaino for tho mat hall — - Other concerti 
(ThoiDiui, the Geelllii, Mr. Sutter, Hr. Perryt «te., etc.) 
aioit itlU wall for BottoOi ilaoe the Index ao eonttmeta 
•er apace. 

Iv FaoaVBOt. The Immedfaae f oUtre (here la Boatoo) 
win be rich hi miMie. — Thlaaftemooii, the necond pei^ 
fonBanee^ by Theodore Thomaa, of the Damnation 
ef F^oat — Ibmorrow (Soiidaj) Moiart'a BaquUm 
win be heard here for the flnt time aince 1857, and 
that waa only Ita leeond performance In a concert-room, 
thoQffh HhaH once been glren In the Catholic Cathedral. 
AIM Beetlioven'a Oratorio "The Monnt of OUTea,*' 
alaunt aa great a rarity for many yeara pant. The 
•oioa In both worka will be snng by Mlaa Hattle Lonbe 
ttmma, Mfaia Ita Welah, Mr. WiUlam Ooartney* and 

Mr. a s. Hay. 

— Second Vocal BeHUl of Mlaa Bailey and Mr. 
BeaNhel on Uonday evening. -—-Third Euterpe Con* 
eert (at Mechanlea HaU) on Wedneeday erenlnjit Feb. 
S^ by the Beethoven Quintette Club. 

—-The alxth Harvard Symphony Concert (Thnra- 
day afleraoon, Feb. S,) wttl present for the accond 
thae, Prof. Falne'a "Spring" Symphony, which made 
to marked an impremlon last year. It haa been pnb- 
IWied— aoore, paita and four-hand arrangement— In 
Germany, and may be had at Schmldt'a motle aiore. 
The eoneert win begin and end wlih Schnn»na*a 
Overture to Ifaisfrtd, and Mendelawhn'a Die acAdne 
M^ntiiuu MImi May Bryant will aing an aria from Mo- 
Mtt'a Tthu, and ionga by Bach and Schubert. 

In the aeveath Harvard Concert (Feb. 17) another 
American Sym|ihony, though by a German,— Prof. F. 
h. Bitter, of Vaaaar Colle^— wUl be presented. It 
Is his second of four aymphonlea, and waa suggested 
alter reading Byroo'a ^ntarnqM/tts It was performed 
aoBM yean ago In the New York Pbithannonle con- 
earts, under Cart Beigmaan, and made a decidedly 
good Impression. For this oonrett wi*^ ••• •*^-'»J 
an Aria, (pwbaMy from l*r«yteAflK), by Mrs. Hum- 
pkrey AUea, and Mosait'e Concerto for two plaaoa, by 

Mr. aad Mrc Wm. H. Sherwood. For the eighth 

andbwteoacertof the season Miss liUlan Bailey and 
Mr. Henschel have generously volunteered their valu- 
able aervlosa, and the feast wttl be Urgely vocal, with 
A sAort symphony,— B ee t h ov en'a ever-freah aad eahU- 
ttatlBf M0.& 

-—Out eaergetle aad progressive yoong phmiat— 
•ad much BMie thaa pianist— Mr. Arthur Foote, haa 
bsapokea aU the Saturday evealnga of February aad 
Marsh for eight Trio Concerto at Chtekering*s rooma. 
Be win be aasbted by Mlaa May Bryant, aad by Messrs. 
Alien, Oannreuther, Hetadl and Fries. The enteiw 
talaaMat wlU be nal^ae, aad eertalaly attraeUve, eaeh 
Mugramme enaabiang of two trioa, (piano, vtolia, aad 
*etflol. with some aoais. For the flnl coaeert: Trio 



always beea aaxlous and proud to believe and to aaseiti 
or such works aa the Schumann Symphonies need tM 
more careful rehearMU. I am perfectly wining to 
grant that the general musfeal public knowa nothing 
whatever of Schumann (la any real sense) aad that It 
carea leas ; but there are thoee who do kaow, aad to 
whom any carelessness in the productloa of hia worka 
aeema like a ronslcal sin. 

Mr. Henschel sang admirably; indeed he always 
doea. He la so mauly, earnest, co ns cientious, that we 
mMsC be satinfled with him. He takce as by storm, and 
we are forced to admire him and to acknowledge hbi 
exceptional merit and abUlty. Mr. Henacbel accepted 
an encore after the Weber air, and gave us the "Two 
Grenadiera," by Schumann. 

The audience was a very large one, and was com- 
posed of the usual small percentage of real music loverp 
and the very fairge persentage of babbUng Idlota, who 
are so aadly out of place at such an entertainment, and 
who wouki And It very dllllcult to give a aatlsfaetory 
reason for being there : their one merit la that they 
(usually) pay for their ttcketo. 

A young vtolinlst named Maurice Dengrement haa 
beea astonishing every one here by his marveUoua 
playing. As a rule, I resolutely decUne to believe In 
muflcal prodigies ; but this Braslllan lad— for be can- 
not be older than 15 —la the eighth wonder of the 
worM ; in hearing him yon do not say to yourself that 
he plays astonUhlngly well for a boy; he Is simply a 
ni.isterly artist, with a most admirably pore, clear, and 
accurate Intunatlon, with consummate technical dex- 
terity and Intelligent musical conception. The next 
few yeara wUl add, wiUnrnt doubt, largeness to his 
tone ; he tacks nothing but that. He to to phiy at Dr. 
Damrosch's fourth Symphony Concert on Saturday, 
Feb. Af and at the public rehearsal oa Thursday, Feb. 
3. He win also play at the Srst rehearsal of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society (for ito fourth concert) 
on Friday, Febu 4. In each instance he win ptay Mea- 
delssoha'a Concerto, and also a classic Moctume, aiw 
^•««4 vr o.-— *••• * ••" ««« ««• wm4: Young 
Dengremoot haa thus far escaped the i^ftna frhf«*K u 
sure to attach Itself to prodigies ; how kmg he will coa- 
tlnne to ptay like a true artist aad to ad like a geatl»* 
man to of courae problematical. 

Oa Saturday evening, ilan. 22, the Brooklyn PhUhar- 
monle Society gave tea third coneeiti wHh thto 




••rtto), 
In D. (Op. 
Bnbinalain 



10^ Ha. i), by Beethoven ; Trio In F,by 



MUSICAL COREESPOXDENCE. 

Xsw Tons, Jan. 24.— On Saturday evening, Jan. 
Si; we had the third eencest ef the New York PhUhaiw 

monte Society. 

Moaart 

SlffM," HaaOel 

(Mr. Hensehsl). 

Let, ••Medea,** OheruMal 

and Aria, ••Wo berg loh mleh,** •• Burfanthe, 
(Mr. UeassheL) 
2d Symphony, Op. ft, 0, Sch 

Nothing amaalngly new about thto list of plecea ; but 
they were an well worth hearing. Mr. Thomas perfaapa 
ieeto that In former aeasona he may have gone a Uttle 
too far with aoveltles, aad that poMte taste has only 
foUowed him at a very safe distance. At aU evnnta, 
lor whatever leaaoas, he adhered chMcly to beaten 
palha and prodnoee ne new aymphonte worka, either 
at the Brooklyn or at the New York Philharmonic con- 
Dr. Damroaeh aeema to eajoy a awaopoly of 
he did last wlater. 

To return to our programme: The concert waa a aac- 
usssful on^«lbeit there waa hut lltUe enthualasm over 
either of the aymphonles— wen ptayed, as in the ntain 
thqrwere. The Moaait waa neaay performed and left 
but lioto to be desired ; bat the Schuaaann —one of the 
n e bto at qraiphonles ever penned by humaa Sagers— 
waa less ndariinbly eaecoted. Thd rifsnnfof la the 
•cheno(thatto,latheSrBt trio) were badly asaaaged, 
•ad there waa very Uttle uaHy of actloa; aad It to also 
that the saslnhied vloUa trilto la the eaqutotee 
mlghthnvaheen toned down and aaodifled to 
^•ly good advantage. To aam It nU nn, either the 
^^ ta tasa itilalant than wn hnv 



gymphoay, O m i ne r , •••••••#• 

BeanaaadAria, ••Wob^rgtohmlch,** • • • 

(Mr. Mensehel). 
A Faust Ouvertuie, •••••••.•• 

Septet, Opw 20, ••••••• 

*' Two Oreuiiiers," •••••••••** 

(Mr. Henschel). 
Ball Scene from Bramatto Symphony, • . • • Beiliea 

There to but llttta to say of thto concert, eien* ^h*^ 
It passed off ptoaaanUy ; tint Mr. Henschel ande n 
great sensation, and that he reaponded to an nacote 
with a lecitatlve aad arte from HaadePa ^'Siroa.** 
Tlie Society wlU give Itt lonrth contact on Feb. 12^ 
when the Ninth Symphony by Best h evan wlU be given. 



BALTiMonn, Jan. 18. The taat fear student^ 
at the Conaervatory, embraoed the following 
selections:— 

SUlarOnartet, Op. 41, No. 1, 

Kaatssto atoek. Oik at. Ferplaae^ violin end *eelle^ 

gersimde for alio volee, 

••Midehealtod,** fur soprano aad alle» • • . 

€^ String <)uarut, C-tM^or, Week ai^ No. ti 

k Seared Sougk Week 41. Fsr msagsse 

prano, organ, aad vMoneellOk 

Nature's Ifraise of Ood, 

Penitential pselni, 
e. Scene aad Air. From the ep«n *• Fldatte^** 

Work 72, 
A Piaao-TTkH D-maJor. Work Itt. N0|1, • 
String-Quartet, A-minor. Work !,•••• 
The Nightingale. Song with plaae^ • • • • 

tlwDber Song, with plaao, 

Movetottes, A-mlner. Woik2f. For Piano^ violla aad 

violoaMllo^ ...•••••« 
String-Quartet, B-iat-nmJer. No. 14. 

17S2, aad dedtoeted lo J. Haydn, • < 
leader aad Trae Boegloa, Balladforso- 

• •.••• Alfred H. 
Weik4V« Ifobl, 



Idea of fouadhig aa Oratorio Society here to by no 
meaas aew. Somethiag haa been written about H and 
a great deal more said aboot It for aome time; bat the 
tabor of briaglag together a targe aad heterogeaeoaa 
body of aiagert from the different mnaical sodetiea 
aad church choirs haa alwnya appeared ao aioastiotta* 
ly difflcult that a direct aad earneat ^rf to nnim 
these elementa under one head baa alwaya aeemed 
more possibta than probable. To Mr. Otto Sutro, weU 
known here in mualcal cirelaa, to due the eredit ef 
having taken up the subject In aa eaergette aad boat 
aesa-like amaner, aad of givlag the long<eoughMor 
graad ohoma aome tangible ahape. The constitution 
and by-lawa are formed prlncipaUy on the basto of 
thoae of the *• Handel and Haydn Soeiety " of Boston. 
The chorus when complete win probably consist of 
some 400 voices, the whole being nnder the direction 
of Prof. FriU Fineke, of the Peabody Conservatofy. 
The JfessloA to the work with which a beginning to to 
be made, and It to enpected to give tha flnt peAomi* 
ance lowatd the cloee of aprlng. 

The oltteers of the Society are :— Mr. Otto HIncktayi 
Prsslde n t ; Mr. Bdgar MlUer, Vtoe-Piesklent ; Mr. Otto 
Sutro, Treaaurar ; Mr. A. K. Shriver, Mbrarlan ; Mr, 
W. %, von Antwerp! Secretary. Board of Diieetora ?' 
Mr. D. L. Barttott, Mr. John Onrlett, Mr. F. M. Obl- 
ston, Mr. Frimk P. Ctark, Mr. Jamea Qibson, Bev. Dr. 
Hammond, Mr. W. A. Haaway, Prof. B. 0. Dares^ 
Mr. Joha Schbmaan ; an of whom have either taken 
an actlvo i«rt la the geaeral program of our city, or 
have become more or less MeatlSed with the best In- 
teresta of music aad the dmma la Baltlmota. 

The Immedtate waau of the Soctoty have been pro- 
vided for by special aubscriptkm, aad It aow devolvea 
oa our represeatalire men to further the undertakii^ 
in a geaeroua aad sabetaattal amaaer. To come down 
to plain, practical Iteta, good musk can't be had with- 
out money,— a pity 'tto, 'tto tma. Our merehanta 
aad other dtiaeaa of meaaa, however, win ao donbt 
see the aecesstey of atepping to the front, putting their 
haada lato their pockets aad ^0"*^,JySP|;i|W^frg»g|p 

Itoh MTchntorlo Society hi BaltlaMra. 

Ckicaoo, Jaa. 21, 1881. Our home efforts In mnste 
are often nuule to bead before forelga atttactloaa, 
which seem to be regarded with aa Interest not alwaya 
fully merited. It has beea my opiukm, fCr a lon^ 
time, that the first daty of a dty la aiattem of art to to 
support thoae efforts that are nuide by home talentj 
for thus encouragement to given in a true dlrectioi^ 
and a grouadwork for future program beoomea estal^ 
Ushed. A truth to suppoeed, by an rensoaable people, 
to be a truth the worid over; aad if good music can 
be Buule by those at home, one would suppose that ita 
goodness was not lessened becaaae It was not imported. 
Yet very oftea our home efforts amet with vei7 lUtta 
appreGiatloa from the geaeinl public, aad they aia 
only kept aUve by the earaest work of a few faithful 
aoola. lam led to these remarks by thto fact, that whUa 
Qermaa aad other Buropeaa dttoa are eager to aup* 
port worthy eateitalameata, we la thto couatry look 
au>re to s» < alled aoveltiea, or seasatkmaj Impoitn- 
tlona, thaa to our home effoita la the way of art 
Thto to amalf estly wroag, for It preveata that develop 
Bseat of the home taleat, of which a peopta should be 
proud. If we have ChambeM>inoerts, piano and eong 
recitals, and the larger aatertafaiBMals, la choral aad 
orelMstral works, pras sat ed for henrlag by our hooM 
aitisU aad societies, a to a duty that the people owe la 
thenuelveeaad la their couatry, to give their aupport; 
so that a taste aad a love lor muato amy be created 
naiong ae. We are rich la oenunerelal pivperty, aad 
let us aow do smaelhiag that to worth aooompUshiag 
for art. 

Oae eveahig taat wedt, at Fhlibaaka' Hall, a Chna^ 
boTiConoeK waa beiaf given by the lieaefang-HaUnen* 
dahKlaartet Th^yotfufad tha ialtawlas programma; 



The flrst Symphony Coaaeil* of whtoh IhcM wffl ba 
bat Ave thto aeasoa, to aaaoaaead far tha SWh laat 

Tha maslcal worid to for thamoatpaitlnnalnlael 
eathaslaattoeoMlfeaaseat avarthe eatahttohaMnttC aar 
Onloria Sodaty, wUah toold tta 
Tbandny, wIlhaaM IBS valaaa ta 



Quartet No. 2. 
Slumber aonft 
Whitherr • 



Qaartet,Op.L • • • 

A faweaaaloal peopta fathered la hear tha perfon^ 
aaoa. A Uttta bead of appradaUva art4ovaia» few ta 
aumbers^ but targe ta their enthaatasai far good masla. 
Not far away waa a large faihariag of riddy 
peopta^ flillag taovetflowlag one of tha 
dioaa theatrsa» Itotenlnff ta n Flraneh nc 

crowded aasembty ande w taad the tai^aaga ef the 
aoliesi^ and ta eoMa«nanaa loot Ike fall maaaiiNC tC 
thaptay. Tal faahlannnat Isllawta thepatihwaytC 

If II ilvii ntlta 
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«eiil pleMore In po doing. But the le^MO Umt tb«M 
Iwo pictures tench necd« no word of eommciit. 

Mr. Enil liebling gnre hit flnt coooert of this acii- 
•oo not kmg tfaice, when bo plftjed tho following 
Mioetlont: Septet, Op. 74, Hummel, written for pinno, 
vk>k, 'cello, bAM, flute, oboe and bom; fichenot Op. 
ae^ Chopin; iind the Octet, Op. 9, of Rubinateln. He 
•md the nwliitAnoe of MeHsre. Lewi*, Allen, Ueiiegangi 
Kraemer, Drach, Schorppe and Forest The piano- 
lorte part of the Rubinstein Octet is very dUAcnlt, and 
«» sa.T that Mr. Liebling played it with skiU and finish, 
la to exprsss a high opinion of his ability as a pianist 
There are raried opinions In regard to the merits of 
Ike composition, but I haTO heard only high praises for 
Ike manner in which Mr. Liebling performed his task. 

On Thnrfiday OTening the BeethoTon Society gare 
in second re-union, p r e s enting a very Interesting pro- 
gramme. Miss BttUer, Miss Wallace, Messrs. Wol^ 
mhn, Heimendahl, Liesegang, Dawson, and the St 
Ohollla Qiwrtet took part. The mort ImporUnt selec- 
tions were the Trio in A-mlnor, Schnmiinn; Suite for 
piano and Tfolin, Op. 14, Goldmark; and some Cho- 
pin numbers played by Mr. Wolfsohn. These pleasant 
pe-nnions of the Beethoven Society furnish us with 
good music, and It b generally well performed. 
•' Before I ckM*e my note, I %rottld desire to mention 
ttiat Jansen, McClnrg and Company, have published a 
Wry prettily bound book, written by Miss Amy Fay, 
nnd enUUed *' Music-Study In Germany.'* It Is made 
Up of Miss Fay's home correspondence daring her life 
and study In Germany. The letters are bright and 
enierUloIng, being filled with deseriptkms, opinions 
and facts In regard to tlie many distinguished m.usl- 
etans and artists of the present day. A little Insight 
Inte the home life of the German people Is presented 
4» the leader, nnd the atmosphere of art seems to give 
ft brightness and worth to the pictote, which Imparts 
pleasute with the Interest It creates. One little lesson 
•eems Indicated In the book, which may be of service 
In many AmerlcAn pupils. That Is, that, however 
Ctaiifl may be the ambition of n student, or however 

Ike Steps In his progress, In order to derive f ull oenenl 



steps 

ftrom his study under Ike masters In Europe. Many 
young people feel that, If they simply go to Europe 
Wt study, success Is sure to foltow, and It Is only after 
mpalnf ul experience that they realise that there Is no 
lojal road to an education In art Talent may do 
much for a person of energy, but besklcs wlll-fiirce, 
there must be acute reasoning, or trim progress 
becomes Impossible. Phice can do nothing In Itself 
lor a student; for the best place to study music Is, 
where one may find a really good teacher. All stu- 
dents, who would become masters of their art, must 
ieallse, that mechanical proficiency only supplies to 
Ike artist a medium through which he may express 
Cke Meas of the beautiful For Ike spirit of art is only 
manifested by these mechanical forms, and Is not In 
them. To study art f rom»lts true skie then, one must 
approach it from the side of reason. It Is the knoW" 
whpt that brings about tlie know-how. Art study then 
llteomes fruitful, for the nnderitaading Is quickened 
ipto kew life, and the student develops his own powers, 
vatil the sphere of the beautiful is enlarged by the 
tory wkicalng of his oompreliensioB. C. R BntnaM. 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

LoKiKMr. la London alone tliere are upwards of 
9000 professors of music, and more than 800 muslo- 
tmde firms, while in the provinces neariy flOOO pemns 
are engaged either in Ike professional or trade branches 
e( the art. Tliese nnmbers, of course, exdode the kirge 
amy of auxiliaries— tlie clerks, shop-men, employes, 
and workmen. There were upwards of 700 profemlonal 
oonfcerts given inliondon concert-halls during the year 
ending Oct 1, 1880. The probability hi that If the nn- 
merotts benefit coneerts whisk have been omitted^ the 
ehoir performances which do not find a place In the 
totaU Mid the daily crdhestial perfortbances at such 
places as tka Westminster Aquarium, were included, 
Ike figures would bo nearly doubled. Indeed, in the 
knight of the anmaMr season, a dosen concerts per 
4ay Is by BO means oncommon. Upwards . of 200 pe^ 
Ifinnaaoes of Italian and 80 performances of Englbih 
Cperas were also given at the two great opera kooNS. 
Tkem ara,.il appcarR» In London abcntTOand in the 
ptoTlnces about 800 amateur ckoial or ctckestralscelo- 
Ifoi, but Ike list Is, I believe^ not qulu complete. All 
ttMse dotails are calculated lo be eoMldered satb- 
fMlcfj;^ the other kand, tko naoMB are given taitke 
plicclory of aboat Sroo pieces c< skeet mnsie and songs 
Imaedbypnbliskeiidarlaftkeyear. Ifcalyakandicd 
Oopleiof eadi piece 



more than two and a half millkms of pieces,* is weU- 
nlgb appalling. — /*i/7aro. 

The faUure of M. Rubinstein's "Neto" at tbo 

itoyal Opera of Berlin seems to have been completa. 
A very large sum had been spent In mounting it, bat tke 
people would not have It, and the opera has been with- 
drawn. The news will be refreshing to Mr. Oari Bosa, 
who was warmly urged by M. Rubinstein to prodnce 
"Nero" in English, but who maaaged In rsslst the 
blandishments of the charmer. It Is, by the way, agafai 
asserted that M. Bnblnsteln's opera, *' Tke 
will be ptoduced at Covent Garden next 



Pams. One of the ablest, meet Instmcllve, mcdcfw 
ate, and genemlly well-condncted of Pariskui ari- 
Joumals, La Revue tt OaxeUe Jfuslcols, has rstirsd 
from the literary arena, after an honorable existence 
of neariy half a century, during which the most emi- 
nent bibllographeri, essayists, aad critics oa music 
generally, have contributed to its columns, from the 
late M. F^tis, iU original promoter, If not absdatoly 
founder, to the best writen of the actual period. The 
secessfon of the Revue will be heard of witk sincere 
regret by not a few amateurs who were wont to hwk 
forward with Interest to its weekly Sunday Issne. The 
proprietors^ the great house of Brandna ft Co. —In 
announcing tlie fact to the readers, add that they re- 
Uin their copyright In tke title, witk a view to any 
future conUngency that may make It usef nl'and expedi- 
ent to revive the Journal. — Lond, Mua. World, /on. 8. 

At the Soci^t^ des Concerts, Jan. Ot were per- 
formed: Beethoven's Second Symphony; an Odo-Sym- 
phony, ** The Sea," by M. Goimaud ; Overtnic to Osno- 
veva, Schumann; Hymn by Mendelssohn; Oveiture 
**Le Oamaval Romaln," BerUoa. Conductor, M. Del- 
deves. 

At the Concerts Popnlatrsi of M. Fasdelottp: 

rMtorsl Symphony, Beethoven; Aria from Saccklni's 
(Bdipne of Cbloaos, sang by Faurs; Marek of tke RoU 
^<iifee, by Usst; M<tnd««i<i««Hn*s Piano Concerto In D- 
minor (M. Trago); Reverte, by Schunuuin; AOM, oy 
-. . , — » uy ranre ; Jubilee Overture^ Weber. 

At the Concert du Chitclet: L*£nfkne§ Ac 

^riet, sacred trih)g7 hj Beritoa. Conductor* M 
Cdonne. 



tbc Imperial OperaJioaae^ tlioagh admirably per- 
formed. BIdlle. BlanchI and Herr Waller, In the lead^ 
Ing parts, were several tknes rocaUed. Herren Scaria 
and Meyerhofer, to whom wore e nt r u sted the comic 
personages, were also applauded. Two performances 
have been given for tke Penskm Fund. The firrt, oa 
the 29d, was a medley, including, asBong other things, 
the second act of Lohenffrin, with Mad. Pauline Lncca 
as Ebm, for the first time. The performance on the 
day folbwing brought the ProphkU, Mdlle. Marianne 
Brandt, of the RopU Opera-liouse, Berlin, appearing 
9k Fides, one of lier best Impersonatloos. —The pro- 
gramme of the second Society's Concert ( Otietteekti/U- 
conoerf ), under Herr Gericke, Imperial CnpeUmHeUrt 
comprised Scharwenka's Seoood Pianoforte Ccoeerl:! 
(a Bovelty here), played by the composer; Fkans Us8t*s 
Setting of the 13th IWilm for tenor soki voice (Herr 
Walter y, chorus and oreliestni ; and Beethoven's Seventk 
Sympkony. —A young lady phinlst, Mdlle. Alpkonslne 
Weiss, who has kMt the use of her left hand from 
paralysis, and can execute only with ker rigkt, played 
at a recent concert tke adagto of B eetkov en 'e C-eharp 
minor Sonata, *' Transcriptkins" by Usst, and JDrudes 
by Chopin, In enrk a manner as to excite tke admlia- 
lion and wonder of tke nnd ie n ee> 



FftAVKfOBT AX Maot. Tkc eiztk MnsenmiT Cco- 
cert, in konor of Bectkoven, was first-class. The pre- 
gramme was as follows:— 

Overture, Coridatt; Concerto for victia. Op. 61, la 
D, pUyed by Professor Josepk Joachim; *'Elegischer 
Oesang " (Op. llSy, for four voices with tke acconpaal- 
ment of two vioUne, vkik and 'celki; Roeuinse for tke 
vidtai, Opi 80^ in F, played by Jcackim ; Symplmaar Mo. 
• ("CkoraL") 

The concert was splendid, and wortky ef tke grsal 



CoLOOKB. The Church Music Society kete 

ted at their last.eoncort (28th December) a new Stahat 
Mater by the French composer, Gouvy, a work of nan 
questkmable merit Another novelty was VkMcns 
Lichner's music for Schillcr^s IVrundef. The com- 
poser, who had come fhim Carlsrahe to dlieet the 
performance of his work, was successful both ae a com- 
poser and conductor. — At the next Giirsenfeh concert 
(11th of January) Dr. Ferdinand Hiller will intiodnce 
acompositkni by an English musician, via,, F. Coider's 
Scenee from the Slack Forett. At the Stadttkeater 
Goethe's FavH, with Lassen'e music, was performed 
on twoconeecuUve evenings (finit and aecond parts), 
and four Umes rspeated to general sallsfactton. An- 
other success was the stai^gagement of Anton Schott, 
from Hanover, who played Tannhattser, Lokencrin. 
Raoul, and Robert. Here, as elsewhere^ the manifeet 
Improvement In Herr Schott*s singlag eiaoe his last 

tlS!?^'** *" ^^*™*«^ ^>»«» l» etudicd with Berr 
Alfred Blome, Is rsmarfcable, aad his pupohwity has 
ittCMised In proportkm. It may be remembered that 
Bcbott s Improvement was generally noticed, fiom per- 
formaace to performance, by the visilon to Ckri Rosa's 
lastsMSonof English opera in London. The German 
press declare kim to rank now amcac the finest ft*!**** 
oftfceday.-Cbrr.ifws. IKorfdL ^^^^ 

BaaLnr. Oneof the most bitenstittgeoocerie given 
hers for a toog time was that which came off ifcenUy 

attbeSlngakademle,lnniemcr7of CMEekert; The 
pffogmmme oompriMd exclusively works (anaaced la 
chronologteal order) froia his pen, aad was thascoa- 
stltutod:-0%-erfttre to Kiieken eea ihUhr^nH (writ- 
tea whea be was labia feartseatk year)| ekeraeeefiam 
S*. •»««*l«l/«tf«*; ••Trio im pkiac^ Ttolki aad 

aad mtt Eagdaa^gen rede,»» from tke epern. Wmoim 
•on OranUn; cowMrto for vtokmceUortotwal eenn- 
•ed, fiekl^, Ike ••JabOftamsmamck," compM^^ 
JS^ 2*J^ of ewcalants Included MsaTj^ackim, 
MdlleJfariaaacBiaadt, Henen Jcackim, R. MhS 
Bodofff, Fraas Maaastaedl, Rob. n*— ^nnn, *M ^^^ 

•< tke Royal OpeiaJtouee, and 8ton?r^ 
Among tke endlsaee w«e Ike Bmpve 
tlm Crown 



On the SOtk Inst the Chamber Concert broagbl Chun 
Schnaiaaa aad Professor Joachim, tke test ef wkom 
led Beetkovea's ** Rasouiaowsky ** qaarlet. Op. 89, Ho. 
1. (In F); Brakms's Sonata for piano and vtelln. Op. 78» 
((»4naJor); and Hayons quMtto*, Op. Tn, Na i, (D- 
major). Tke Sonata of Brakma was keard for tke fiiut 
time kere. The andleace was enthusiastic The 
operas have been Alda, AUeeandro HiradeUa (with 
Oandidas), anOfairaM Tell, and iiarthm. 



l!!llSSSL^7^Ji!i!i\ ▼"«A-^*-» Mir. Siaace^ ,a«iMw ^ 



FLOBBvat SIg. Vincenao Cirillo (our well-knowa 
amtable, and mnslclan-Ukc singing teacher), has been 
visiting his friend, Mr. Preston POwe^^ tkesculptor, on 
hte way to Naples, where he will pass tke winter, lite 
many friends In Boston will rejoice to lean timt hte 
healtii has abeady greatiy improved. la a privato 
letter SIg. Cirilte speaks of tiie Royal Musical limtttuto 
of Florence as follows:— 

** Thto school of music was founded fifteen yean agc^ 
under tke presidency of Signer Casamomto, and tke 
directotskip of Signer MabeUini, botii celebrated com- 
posers ef the fhmotts school of Cherabial and Merca- 
danto. The number of puplte now rtndyhig to about 
three hundred, mate and female. An ofrhentra coa- 
nected widi tiie tastitato to coapoeed d elghtv mate 
Biemben,stadeBUwhocn certahidaysaiBigBcd by tke 
director, have the advaatage of piactisii^ theocchss- 
tral works of the firrt compcse r i of the Germaa aad 
Italian schoote. A libtary connected with tke InstitatCt 
embracing a completa collectten of the most pieduas 
muskail works extaat, formerly betenged to the gmnd 
Dukes of Tuscaay, who ateo p c w emed a tare coltec- 
tiou et oM tostraments, among whteh to tiie finit vtete 
constracted by tiie cetebmted Stmdiyarius, a vtelia aad 
a 'celte by tiie samomaker; a vfolln of tare beauty by 
Amati, togetiMT witk a moaccord, a wuodea trampet 
aad two Indten Irampets pteyed by ptedag on tke 
ckeeks,or tkeontorpartof tbetemyx. Tkereteabo 
a perfect imitatfoa or a Pbrnpetea finte, and manr 
beaatiful guitars aad aMadolias. Tke setefUyef tke 
studies wktek tita paplte aadergo^ aader tiie totetege of 
Ike emtoeat pioleesofn of Ike lastltote, kas, to a eom- 
paratively skort time, been iastrnmeatal la piodafiag 
a goodly aaaiberoC dtetiagateked arttota, wkeaieMce* 
lag deesrved aaeeeas to Italy aai abioed.'* 

-— That tiw epeia la Baly to to a bad way te ptoted 
to one 8MBtter by tke dimtoatiea ia Ike aataber e< tiM 
la 1070 timre w«a dghty-slz opeia- 
la Ra^; to im, eigkly^eix; m% aiae^j^one; 
1878^ ei«kty^ve; 1874. elgkty ; 1878, seveaty^toe; tm^ 
eeveaty; 1877, sisty^elghl; 187% elzty<4ds; 187% eerealy^ 
cae, aad dartag ikepiesMit year ea|y 



ThedgUk QewaadkaaeCoaeert (Dee. %) 
wae devoted exclusively to worha oC MoBart»wkodied 
ItecMTML Tkeeeteetioaeweee:tiwJtoffiri^Ovee^ 
tore to tke Ssaherffito; iiac rerwte; BadUwRfm. 
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THE 



Emerson 

PIANO FORTES 



1M9. Mid nam Moibar over CCyOOO* Th^ 
widely kmiwa mud uilTefMl'ly •omniMided. 
rlj-orgMilaed Mm|Niiiy tmhrmom Iht ImmIs oC the 
pftodpel depertmenii In Ilia faelorT, IhM taettrlMg the 
dkill end eipertenee of thirty yi 



THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 

•a eiitlfely new feetory, eompletely fitted o«t 
meehUiery; ead m the eompeay vee 
■etertel, end inelflU rlfOTMuly «poa havlaf 
work, the leteet laetrameBti ere 

FAB IK ADVANCE 

ierlet, ead will o^mpMe ff*Tor»blj with 



with 
«ilythe 



THE BEST MADK 



B80M UPRIOHTH ere eipeelally edalied. 
hKW alee, hertdee the BQUARS ORAND8, 
K PIAKO, eprtght la fom, oT H eetevw, 
oC beeaty eaid eheepneai. 



WARBKOOMS. 

595 Washington St., Boston. 

Tho Atlantic Monthly 

FOB iSSi WILL CONTAIN 

«#rl*l 8toriM». 
By EusABBTH BrvAftT pRRLre, eathor oC **The Oetee 
JJer.** eto.; Oiobok P. Lathbop, author ol ** A Stody 
orHawlhorBe**; W. H. BMNOP.aathoroC **I>etaMld*^ 
W. D. HowRLUi, aathor of "The I^ady oT the Arooe- 
took,** '■The UadiMOTered Gonntry*'; aad IIkwrt 
jAKia. Jr., aathor of •«The Amerleaa,*' •«Tha Kaio- 



Short StoiiM Mid 8keiehM» 
By HasmiBT BaaoHaa Srowa, T. M. ALDairji. Sarah 
<Ob«i Jbwbtt. OoMtTAMca FKsriiioaB wooliok, 
Mark Twhw, Boea Trrry Ooorr. 



Ott blographleal, hlitorleal and aoelat •ahjeete, hy OoL»- 
wnr SHiTHr Edward ETaaarr Ualp., on the toclaL 
Mlltleal aad religloat life of tho world In the tlmeoi 
Chrlei: William >f. BoenarTi, on '* The WIree of the 
Poete'*: Joaa FiiiKa, on the ''Early Caltare. Mythe 
•aad Pwk-l4»re of oar Aryaa Aaeeatort**; B. L Dmi- 
BALB, oa**The Behrtloa of Soelety to Cr*--« *• 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



• • • 



MADE AND SOLD. 



TliMa lastrnmeote h.%Te been bafaft the iNibUe amira thaa Bftj-foar ytan^ nd ttlll watiitala 
Md high lapuftatloB 9M tba 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 



TliaprioMot theea 
BMtarlals and worl 



iaitnmaata havt beeii jpaatly redooad, nd 
wlU allow. * 



aia M low M the aielailT^ no 9i 



Pianos sold on easy monthly pasrments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 

PIANOS TUNEDe 

Bpoelal AilamlloB li cItm to BBPAIBINO PlaMM (OF ANT MAKE) hj tha RMaC 
•kUfnl workman. 
IVaiAnafMf CtiaUfftm tmd Priet lAi aoiU /ht m ^ffUeoHm la 

CmOKEBINa & SONS, 



1S6 Trenumt Streetp 

BOSTON. 



130 Fifth Avenu0i 
NBW TOBBL 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 



Muftwam BtMXWMt aai Sitt to wIb appvafil ahfoM.ffar 



AMERICAN ORGANS, 



HaTiBff all tha neeanaty faeUltlae aad anaqnallod aspailaMi^ eohtlRBtt ta Muialaolait n 
iRstromaDti niltabla both lor pablle and prlTita aita.) 
Tte laMar t^loa aio 

MIRACLES OF BEAX7T7 AND 0HBAFNE88. 



Tbb ATLAirrio farahhei lie laeden In the eoane of 
<he year ai maeh reeding ai h eontalned In TmtmtM Onf^ 
KolaaMt ol 900 pagM eeeh. 

In adraaee, p§U m §§ fmt 9§ aeati 



TEEMS: Sl.ftayear, 
iBaabar. 



■hoaMba 
.to 



• draft. 



HOUGHTON, UIFHJN & 00^ Boston. 



SOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

KBTABLISHED IN IMT. 

^^amMM l ara thaa ffram three ta favr^^^w 
4^ pwpUa la a ciaee. «C?P 

Fifteen to Twen^ Dollars 

1i thehlgheot flharie a term for anyonabraneh,laeladl^ 
"the free etndy of HaroMay, Thorowirh Baae* etOi, ta 



TharattramagaldoaRtoliBivhorgaaai with two ■laaaala.twaRtjttopi^aBd two fill atli of 
lhivtaria»i«UitalyoauMBaBtadatylM,wlth IbU yal HBOoth tQBai» nd agrMiag ta 
tMlaftt aodtn fanltara. BiUthaohaf d'oMTiaof tbaBMaalMtafanla 



THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 



Pwlgaad aad coartraotad tpaeUUy to iwat tha taqalrwMBti af ftof Mrfaaal MwIoUm nd Uwdml 
a whoDj Mw and anpraoodaated iaotnuMat, balag tha 



the papll a'flalehed aiaelenl edaeetloa. 
with tha Boeloa Ooaaeffratory It 



JDUUS EICHBERG'S YIOUN SCHOOL. 



FINEST ONE-MANUAL GROAN IN THE WORLD, 

oapahla o< prodadag all tha affaeti of dTw^Vanoal batnuMBl. 
XSatalogaM iwd Gbeolaia mbI to aa j a d dnw ob ap p lkatioB. 

Boitov» iahoaiy 28^ isao. 

THE HEKTOGRAPH. 

MAinnPAOrUBBD BT the HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY^ 

Noe. 22 and 24 Ohurch Streeti New Tork« 

DBT FBOCH88 OV COFTIHCk 



f aiaove tioUalsti of la^i^ aad Iha 
lierltlee have laeofalaed at tha ea^ tialla ■ehoal 
deeerrly er&at aame. 

ahwarv end Am^itr^ ^^^^^^t^^w^ f 

Meadtor brtnJar ta dUUim BfOKBima. JNtwiir 




aaeerlglBaleopyauidelatheHektographtak^llwlUglvabaakflmaaftyiaaaehaadfadpirfMleoBlei. Tha Hek- 

ICfruh to alrMkdy ta aM by auwy of oar moat diitf agal^ed Orgnalfla, Oiehertna Ooadaet^ 

Wo are prepared la eaply pateheeeft of tha Uektopaph wUhMarta Piper tatadta tha Hehlii«Wihlrtunadttai 
hplala or aaraled aeair far ( 



u 



nWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



[ Vol. XU. — . No. 1092^. 



a^ujttc 



FIVE FAMOUS OPERAS. 



KNAPP'S 



THROAT 



MI6N0N.J^> 



Open By AMBliOISK THOMAS. 
^ , .. rhit very •acc«mfiil open flni became 
known in Piirik, vhere Ifc tlovW but •urely vorked Iti way 
to permanent dutlnction, and nas become one of tbo ■tan- 
dards. It \M very full, occupies -MO pegee. and fnralehec 
to the pvrdianr quite a library of nuilc of a blgk order. 



** Tho beel nmedy for boartencee and sore tbroata, I bare ercr need ; ^ 
God-Mnd to voeallsUi ; InTalnablo in oinernnciee.** Bltt.UlKAXl, If. Y 
*' It* onmUve propertlet are simply wonderf ul.*' BKY. H. W. KKAFF 
D. D. New York. 
PTTD1? *' It ttrengtbenetbOTolee. enabling one to ring witbootfatlgMb** L.Y. 

\j U i\l!i. IIKRIOT, St. Louie. Contenieat to camr and u*e. llragMa, 95 
or B. A. OZiDS. 100 Fulton StrMt, Now Tork.^ 



Ami (82.) Gnnd Open by VRRDI. CoropoMd In 
AlU At the flrtt inttanee for the ruler of Egypt, and flrat 
glTon in that ancient kingdom, where alio tho eeene of the 
■tory Is laid. The strange life of old forgotten ages comes 
before us, and Is made tiTld by the thrilling musle of one 
of the SMSt brilliant of composets. 

I^ADIiCII (92.) By OEOROKS BIZRT. A Npwilsh 
UAIIIllClli Opsin, Introducing Spanish Gypsies, Sol- 
diers, Spanish Dons, a Tbrrsador, and Spanish Contraband 



. We an In eontact with the *icarr« ways and In- 
cidents of the Spanish Poniasula, and the musle Is quit* 
Ib consonance with the preralUBg brighf 



liCCICTflCCI C (93.) By A. BOITO. Meflstofole Is 
MtriO I U^CLL, thettue flend, according to CWethe, 
whose poem Is clovely followed throughout. A dartng 
•omposftion, romantic and wolrd, and now widely glTta 
and pt«B<Nuiesd a success. 



By r. von Snppa, whose musle Is 
meet taking, and wno wtroduess as, la 

"^ ■ and Turks 



FmTZA. ^ . 

anus and easy and huroonui way, to 
during the war. \ery popular. 

OUVKK DITSOK * CO., 

C. H. niTMftN * CO., 
Wew York. 



J. R. MTSOK * 00., 
ISSN Chestnut St., inilia. 



*Barmony Taugh t by Mail. 

nULLINCS SIMPLE and UNIQUE 

*^ METHOD, Address, 

G. T. BULL I NG. 23 Union Square, New York. 

Harvard M usical A ssociation. 
SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Mnalo Hall, Thnmday, FebnMry 17, ItSl, at 9 P. M. 
CABL Z£RKAHN, | B. U8TEMANN, 
Conductor. | VIoUn Leadar. 
pRnoiciiniR. 
Overture to **Oberon," Wtbert Prayer and Seona ftom 
•*l>erFrsyschilts,"(MRs. E.lfvMriiiiKr ALLSa): Oonear- 
to for two Pianos, Motart (Mb. * Mas. Wm. H. Shkb- 
wooD) ; Airs fl«m Handel's •* L* Allegro." (Mm. E. Hmt- 
PMKT ALLBX); Piano Solos, (Mb. Wk. K. BmBWOon.): 
Synphoar, Mo. 3, (suggested aqr Byron's "SaidanapalBi^'O 
r, L, Miur. 
AdmlsslOB 9lMt with rsss r re d ssats, jlJB. 

Handel and Haydn Society. 

tlXTY-tlXTH BBAtOM. 
April 15. Pnasloii Huale. 
April 17, "Ht. P»al.*« 
Keeured seats for either now for sale at Musle Hall. 



THE 

EDINBURGH AND QUARTERLY 

REVIEWS. 

■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Mkmm. lIoLonToN, MirKLiir A Co. uke pl«B«nre iu uiDoiuieing thatv b^giDniiig 
with the preaeut year, th«?3r will publish Aui«ricMi editioui of the two leading Britisli 
Quaricrlies, namely : — > 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW (poUUhed by John MimitAY). 
THE EDINBuIgH REVIEW (poblUhed by Lonomams di Co.). 

Tbeae will be published by ipecial arrangement with the Brititli Publithen, and 
printed irom th^ same plates as the Brttbh Editiona. We donbl not there is a large 
elasa of onltiTated readers in America who will be very gUd to secure these two great 
Quarterlies in tlie •zoelleot typography which will distinguish these Editions. Of the 
character of the Quarterlies themselTes there b little need to speak* 

Tbb EDommoB Rbyibw, which was begun in 1802 by Sydney Smith, Lord Jef- 
frey, and Lord Brougham, was for years the leading ReTiew of the world, and has 
always mainUined an exceedingly creditable rank in the world of periodicals. It was 
the organ of the best thought in the Whig party in politics, m England, and lias 
always been distinguished by its able treatment of historical and literary subjects. 

Tnc QuABTBELY, which was boguu In 1800, has uniformly been rooogiiiied as the 
eigan of the best section of the Tory |iarty, and has treated with marked ability the 
Yarious political and social questions which have arisen in the past seTenty years. Iu 
articles on literary topics have also been of unquestionable ability and great inHuence. 

We doubt not the American public will heartily approve and support an enterprise 
idiich offers these sterling Quarterlies in their original elegant typography at the 
moM price at which they have been heretofore offered in cheap reprints. The price 
of eeeh will be $4.00 a year; the price of single numbers, $1.00. 



OLUBBING RATES. 

For the Quabtbblt Reyibw and the Rdimbcbob Rbyibw together $7.00 

For either of these RcTiews and Thb Atlamtio Mobybly 7.00 

For both of the Reviews and Tbb Aylamtio 10.00 

For either Review and tlie Boston Mbdical and Suboioal Joobbal 

(wUch is $5.00 a year). . . , 8.00 

For both Reviews and the Mbdioal and Sitboioal Joubhal 11.00 

For either Review and Tbb Rbpobteb (which is $10.00 a year) 1S.0O 

For both Reviews and Tbb Rbpobtbe 1 6.00 



K B.— Persons who have Bhready remitted directly to the publishers the full yearly 
subscription price of T^b Atlamyic, the Bobtok Mbdioal akd Suboioal Jovb« 
KAL, or Tbb RbpobybBi ean procure either or both of the Reviews by sending the 
difference between the amount remitted and the smounts above nnmed. 

Remittances should be sent b cheeks on New York or Bostoo, postal monoy-ordiirs, 
or registered letters, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 



4 P. 



btbbbt. boston. 



ANUAXr KUMBBMB NOW MBAJDT. 



Calendar of t(|e a^ujtical Jbtagtm^ 

FseaUABT. IMl, 

12, 10, and 30. Mr. Arthur Foote'a Tkio Goneitis at 

Chickerinff*!. 

17. Seveoth Hanmrd Bymphony, Afternoon. 

24. Mr. B. J. Lang't Flrat Concort, at TkooMnt Tsn- 
pie, 3 p. m. 

March, lf»i. 

3. Fifth (lart) Chamber Concert, Berer Hall, Gasi- 

brldge. 
3. Eii^hth (LaKt) Harraid Sjrmpbonj OoneSrt. 
6^ 11, ISI, aa4 2IL Mr. Arthur Foote*g SCh, 6th, 7th and 

Sth Trio ConeeitiL 
la Mr. B. J. LMff's fieeond Coaeert, TiesBoet T«i* 

_j)le. 
14. Third Ceeilta(Pro5a»{y). 
le. Thlid Coaetftof the IfojletOD GbiK 

AnaLi,lS8L 

IB. (Good Friday). Handel and Haydn: Baeh'e FlM. 

iion Mnaic. 
18b (Easter Sunday). Handel and Haydn Sode^i 

"8L Panl.*» 

May, 1881. 

2. Fourth CeeiUa Concert (/*rv6<i6/|^). 

18. Fourth Concert of the Boybton Club. 

NEW SONGS. 

BABIK8 EYES A.K Kopee. 

LAST (SHEETING HTLirrL 

on, FISIIKU BOY, MY OWN aeo.L.OMood. 

8TAY AT HOME J. 



MPUIKUTIME R. 

TIIK OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT. . Wm. F. Apthorp. 

I*ub1tohed by 

CARL PRUPBR, 

34 Went Mtkebt, Butrroii. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

EMay« and erttMsme by 

ROBERT SCHUMANN, 

Edited, tnuwUtcd, and annoUted by 

FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 

••oond Sorles« Pric* $2«75« 

IjOMDOM : - Bmvm. MK W YOKK. — Schvl 



We eotdlally eoeentalale Madame Rltter and bar E^ 
f llah'Cpeakltif readvni, on the prodaetloa of thia moat In- 
tcreatittf and delltbtf ul Tolume. — A*nt, London. 



There are tvo mualcal vrltera whoM works and 
rank vlth thone of the htgheat lltemry authority, lueh ae 
Matthew Arnold and Salute Beuve; thay are Robert 8«hn- 
mann and Richard Wagner. — A*a/i«n, Kew York. 

Tbia book ■parklea with mma. Such pepen aa Flofee- 
tan's rbapiody ttrtke ebonia In the reader't heart which 
Tlbrate for hoan after Iu pcriifal. Brief at la Madame 
Rltiar*t annexed iketch of Schamann*i life and character. 
It la eonviuclngly juat and tnitbf ul. An tntercatlng head 
of S^nmann, pliotoKrapbed from an original portrait by 
Bendemann, entirely dllfereni from tboae hitherto p«b> 
llahed, and priwented to Mm. Rltter by Madam Clam 
Schumann, aeconiiiaalca the volume. — H vH4, Kew Yerk» 

VASSAR COLLEGE, 

POUOHKBBPSIB, N. Y. 

School of Art.— Department of Music* 

Dr. F. L. RXITER, DIraetor. 
An ample and ettclenl cerpa of Teacheie. 
Flanok Organ, Harmony, etc Uught 
Stndenta reride In College or Poogbkeepcie. 
OaUlogue witb full particulan f urniabed. 

S. L. CALDWELL, D. D., 



The BerDhard Ustemano Concert P^. 

B. LISTBH ANN. F. LISTBM ANN, 

B. M . HBINDL, ALEX. HBINDL, 

JOHN If ULLALY, H. A. ORBBNB, 

AooepH encacements for aMCical and M l ac ellan eoue Con- 
^^ certa. Tcrma UberaL Addreca, 

Pniefei^s Music Store 34 West St.. Boston 

MADAMJB SEIIiEB'S SCHOOI* 

VOCAL ARTilNSTRllENTAL MUSIC. 

Offera thorough educaUon. end "S^^SSfltitirS 
branch o« muaS; under the tuition of the heel teaehewfc ne 

mederaU pricee, 

Tke fnUewlBS bnaehee off mnele nve tnng;lifti 
OulttvuUon of the tolee, Style end Eapteaiion ln,rtng^ 
PUMTFOrte. VloUnrind ell other ur^c^ Ini^ 
^^to^AconSyend FhyaloUigy of the Vocel OP- 
^ AUhSS end HIatoryci Muato^OnMh 
ffi aJSSiChoir Singing j" <>P«f* 
^ralnlnff, Rndlmeuu «L?<«*}t •«* 
Sl^tBeedtttg. Elpentkm,.eiid tibe 

qaimcn, Fren< 



Forelieulen 



Bcb, end Itelian 



fuU 



/ J 14 
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ai^iwical Sln^tnictiotu 



Jif/SS ED/T/f ABELL, 

*'* Aftar tevenl pmipom of fttvdj, tMohliiB, aad tlaglMg 

te K«rop<i, hM retarncd to Boston, Mid wtU gl?« prlvalo 

aad eliiM l^nmomm In Slnglnf . 

PspUa prennrod for Um Concort Mid Opentie 

HRNinBNcs : HOTKL BOYLSTON. 



jl^ie. TiMOTHEUS ADAMOUSSKi, 

.Hrnvteff takoa np bin rwkloMO In Boolon, wJU w o I to a 
Mniliod nanibrr «if pnpllo for Um Tlolln nnd for Mwdqnn 
d'ontombln. Addrvw I4» n Trtmont Rtrooft. 

CfiAELES Ni ALLEN. 

^ VIOLINIST, 

far h w utit oo on Uw VioKn. Alio far 
<PiaM imdViplbi)forihoiMdyof 
lOf O. DlTSOM A Co*^ 



BRAIN AMD NERVB FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

Ciwji— erf o/ tkm Vital #f" 2r«r««^frlM# JPrimeipt^^ mf\he fKo-BrtttH mm4 tyhemt'Omrmt 



It rMtOTH tho onorgj loot br 
Um nonrot tirod by worry, oxeltemont, or 




▼Ifor In nit dUo M ot M nonrmu oxbnuiUon or doblllty. It to tao only jMi-cn/im «ff r«nwaiwp(l«>n. It glVoi rltnllty Ic 
tho Iniofllolout bodily or mentnl growth of obUdrm. Phyolclnnt nnro prrwrltM^I ami,OM» imekigot. Fiorsalebi 
Dnmteto or by mlf, muoo. r.OROtBY 664 A 066 Sixth Av«m N«W York 



JLfE. WILUAM /: APTUOEF. 



MAMO-fOIlT^ HARMONY, Ann OOUNTRRfOIMT, 



lln. ■ Om PiAa 



^\ 



J^E. JOHN A. FEESTON. 
; TEACHBM OF THE HASO-FOttTE, 
I 149 f a) Tbsmomt SmsBT, Boston, Mam. 
I Horn to A. MMo I r. m. ____««_««__ 

' M^^A^^ eudeesdoeFf, 

; •*" j» BOYLSTOH STREET^ BOSTON: 

Up to Mof , dMn for Avo monllM M bcr oowmy imMmo% 
LAKmon, BnauN, Mam> 

I V E. SI/AELAND, 

; riANO FOKTR, VOCALCULTURB, HRAOT 



5»^ #. WHITNEY. 

ORGAN, FIANO-rORTB, AND RARMO»T» 



J^pMON W. WHITNEY, 

fm ORATORIO, OPERA, mk 



i 



MME. BERTHA f'r^^'f^ff^A'^^/ Singing. 

m Sd Avonnn, Kf»w York. 

JOHANNSEN^ Ladiiip TOpnrod fortboOporttor 

Conoort Kooin. 

QEOEGE T BULUNG. 

TEACHER OP PIANO AND HARMONY. 

iBtliif Mtorlly fim by nudl. A^ 

Ambhicax Akt JorRVAii, 

SS Union Bqnnri, 

Nov Toik. 



J^E. G. W. CHAD WICK. 



OONDUCTOR AND M)U> <Ylt«}ANIMT, 

Win inoolTo pnplto In Pliini«f nrto nnd C«>ni|NMlllon nt 

119 (A) TnCMoiCT MT., KiMiM «S. 



KEADINO 



CHORAL OONDUCTINO. 



Q^ A. SNA W. Madit0n. Wit. 

OoMPOoiTtoKS PunanNNKD w^m BrnciAtf OocAOtoim. 
Mnalo of Amntonn anrof nlly armnfod. 

If/tLUAM H SHEEWOOD, 
^'^ CONCERT PIANIST, 

AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO-PORT^ 
Iff Tbsmont SnBT, BotTOH. Mam. 



Nn» ^ AlUTftlT olRMIT, 

ff/ILUAMiy. WINCH. 

149 (A) Trbmont STRisr, 

BOSTON. MASS. 



QEEMANIA BAND. 

^ Aon Miliary BMid, Sen 



For Parades, CoNCsrns PARTtu, Wbodiiio% 

"The Guman/* and all oocAsioNt 

WHERS Music it rkqvirbd. 



QW. Si/AfNEE 
^^* Win bt at bfa ra 



ffMMii i^Q f A| TraiMoM 8t^ 



1^1 



MSharyBood. 



I Mondays aiorpiad/t wncta 



farPIANO- 



■47 (•) 



W. C. NICHOLS. Aoaarr, 



.JUUUS E. EICRLER. 
.CARL H. EICULBR 



LStAoa 
u WnsT 



/-• ^ CAFEN. 

^* • (Uipaili froM ityo-ilTJ, fodatitaX 

TEACHER OP FIANO^ ORGAN, AND HARMONt 

t •jSTaaMONT St. 

St. CnoacN. AiM< 



I 



FORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS^rtdTbL .ay ba iM^^: T^MNG DEFAETAfENT. INSTITUTION 
I FOB THE BUND. 

-— — -— 7~~7~;; south boston, mass. 

QHAELES F, WEBBEE. 

149 (a) Trrmont SrnKirr, H<Kfri>N, M.\.«i. 
FbyaWdofleal Haratopm^nt of tho \rkf%, nnd tba Art 



i PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED RT EXPERIENCED 
I AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 

, All \Mnifa Bnai Boolon ar laciniiy aaai aa abava, ar ta |y AvHi 
SranaTi win PMciva 1 



T9Ub Ik i t u ' i mmm l ktu tkm^gt^mBtkt 



J^ADAME CAFFIANI. 

(Lali Fkbna Danan af "La ScalV' in Milan, and la dM 
kadiag Opam Hoatca al Europe), 

EECEiVES FUFtLS FOB VOCAL CULTUBE 

At No^ 44 Wmraa STaanr, Boaron. 

X ^' CUEEIEE. 

TEACHER OF PIANO-FORTE, 
M9U)TUMonT.STasT, omwbb or Waar, 
BOSTON. 

f^E» AETHUE FOOTE, Fiam-fmH Thuker. 

S Wail Godir SUat^ ^ 



jif ir. CHAELES E. HA YD EN, 

TEACHER OP SINGINOi 
HoTOL Pnuuii, BoaTow^ Maaj. 

JLfE. JUNIUS W. HILL (Uipiia, ■Maia'iill^ 

*« PIANO, THEORY. AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

MuaK Room at im TaaiioNT STaanr. 

. Ma. Hill it a«iaiad la Ma EMeaMa LtMonstfor Pianaw Yln> 
fawand Cilia) fcy Umm^ C N. ALtanSww fS S 

J^ADAME CONSTANCE HOWAED. 

PIANIST. 

9t% BmM Ttmtk SimtH^ Ntm Ymrk CHlr. 



I 



QEENHAED USTEMIANN 



ADVANCED FUFiLS ON TEB VtOUN. 



^ISS HELEN D. OEViS, 



I 



TEACHER OP THE PUXOPORTK. ^ ^ 
: TmrnH HIU St. (nanr Oraan St.). Jnmnlen Pinto. 
Btfgrtwee»: B. J. Imkm. 4. S. Dwioht. 



DwiGHTS Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Editor. 

In the twenty-seven years since it began, the Journal op Music has gained a repntB* 
tion for its high tone ; for the independence and considerate juntice of its critidsni ; for the 
solid value of its contents, — varied, readable, instmctive ; for its earnest and not whoQy 
nnsuccessfnl efforts to raise the musical taste and standard of our people, and to make the 
roaster works of genius more appreciated ; and for its impartial survey of the whole field 
of Musical Art It is much quoted and respected as sn authority In Europe and at hosae. 

lis eamUnts nUii mainly tB iki Art b/ Musig. Ami with gggmnBtud ^UuuBi BiikB wbtU 
0f BTi Bndpoiiii iUirBtuns includiBg frBm iimM tB HmH'^ 

I. Okltleal Reviews of Oottosrts, Oratotlos, Opoms; with tlowly analyses of the 
notable works performed, accounts of their composers, etc. 

s. KotioM of 2r«w Muslo published at home and abrond* 

3* A BuAOMury of BtgnilioRBt Musloal STowb, from EngUsh, GenDSSy Froiich, Ital* 
Ian, as well as American sources* 

4* Cotfsnpondsaos from musical persons and places. 
' 5* BssRjs on mtuical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositioBS, Instruments, tht» 
ories ; on musical educatkw ; on music in Its morsl, social, and religious bearings ; oo 
music in the Church, the Concert-Room, the Theatre, the Parlor, and the Street 

d ftnnslntioae from the best German and French writers upon Music and Art 

The Journal is issued fortnightly ; price of subscription, I2.50 per year, in advance | 
five copies, |to.oo ; ten copies, laaoo^ and an extra copy to the {Mrrson sending the dubi 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN ft COMPANY^ Boston. 



J^Jt JOHN OETH 

RECEIVES PUPILS an «■ PIAMO-FORTB 
AlbbMaifaRaaM, 
M» li Wnrr SmanT, Boarew. orar Binlo^, Kanaad Bl Cbb \ 



QEOEGE L. OSGOOD. 

i«t(A)'r^BII0«1 

CONCERT SIN\>IN0> ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 

J^DWAED E. FEEEY. 

PIANO WOfUOfm AND TEACHER, 

v>m l isa l b li ynpila on and aftar S a p ta wb n r istb n» tHa 

Aniwf OwLD Booms, M>t Ta«Mo»T St., Bowoir. 

CAELYLE FETEESILEA. 

^_ CONC EBT FIANtSr AND TEACMEB. 

J SfciM PWKRSILEA'B ACADEMY OP MUSIC, 

tlSMd sn Ooimnes Avavim, Bonrop, Mass. 



GLUB SATES OF DWIOHTV JOUBNAL OF MU8I0 

WITH HOUGHTOK, MIFFUK AND COMPAMY*8 OTHER PERIODICAta 

pwioHT*s Journal op Music and •The Atlantic Monthly IS-7Spsri 

bwioKT's Journal op Music a»d Thb Boston Mrdkal and Surqical Journal Uf$ * 

DwioKT^ Journal of Music and The Riporter ti.75 « 

Dwiokt's Journal of Musk and The U« 8. Osncut Postal Guisb. 3,50 « 



• TUAEamHepmfiF^iii^laBQBWUJOm, BRYANT, WHrmER, LoWBU, BmA HouiRSwdRr J^< 

t^^^mBumi^^ffXhnaMfBjwnmALVB Musk wATIr 

Tk€jiBnMELitfir$diBi Carl Prubfbr% 90 Wm Si^ A. Wiluams k Co.. i8t WmMB^m 

S^ BBB A. K. JiORUfB^ J09 liwMdiififaaii iSR^ 
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BABY ORGAN 




A REMARKABLE BOO K. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

l)r r. T. HUNGER. 
ibmo, doth |i.oo 

A book of tborovghl/ Mniible, jndkioai, triB- 
uthetic helpful Utkii to joong people on Pnrpow, 
Friend* uid Conpsnioni, Manocn, TIrift, SeU- 
Reliaocc and Courage, Heahli, Reading wd lu- 
tdlectiuU Life, AmiueueiiU, ud Faith. 

Tlii* book louchea x 



it deal* wit h titc pment ant *ilal thongb loliteratBn, 
•odety, life; it w the liaad.book to posajblc careen ; 
it itiatdilei one willi tlw idea that life ii mitk 
living; there are no dead wotdi In it. It i* lobe 
ranked with Principal Shairp'a - Callwe and RaU- 
■Ion," and with Dr. Clarke'i ".Sc1f-<:ultare." Tbe 
ptDdaction of a book of lliia aort i» not a> crcrr^t 
occurrence i it ia an event : it will work a rcvolation 
among ■Jirm% nen who read il: it hai the Bank 
ring (ram corer to nner.— j\>v Yrri Tarn. 

pria, V Ik, A>Vi.*r». ^^ ^^^ ' 



The Carpenter Organ Action.1 

ATTENTION TONE CRmCS! 




lulltlM of (ha Rsnl Orptn Ihli I 



am It urltallad. HancM, [u pnriijr ud iwHUMaa ot 
Wat, !■ nsliim*, nrlMj. Had In Urn nmnl MlllancT ol 
Ika aaltad ilttet, ttaaH OrfKiu ua b*r«ul all sompatl. 

Vwarttb 

■!■■?& tb 
kHaaU^ 



•<•■. AggotdlailT, tb* Bnt kmLUob ii alwafi ■n«4*d 
tt*aaW]a4Ma(ant7«lilUt,airf(li*hMMn*esaluM 
an kaiiviradniM tkaai ta awlnanl naMcGuH la Enrapa. 

kthalTiina|nnai!babl*auall*o«« ba* ban new. 

>r tbe tnde rw Teara, It ta ODIT r*««aUi iba> I ban 

Ma, In aoMMBewia d( tta fraat iMnw* «« ■} 

MaaaraoarlBf (nclmaa, to mmplj witb an W(gnt ■)•- 

""(iSpenteb orqan 

T»tbe|HaralpaUla 

■•■d for llat ol MaamlHlaPan h>4 DcoIhh aalac 
Aa Onipeiilai Orpui Aettoo. 

Afaala wantad la ararr pan at tha CnanUT. 

naaaOr|i« nnfala pHealmn nnly f » In Mont. 

OrpH far aaar parMnta oaljr n.ga par nnnth amt 

J(«r ti-iolomi- — t to u,j HMnw. .. .ppllra. 
K. P. CARPCNTKII, 



Mrs. Whitney's Writings. 



ODD, OR EVEN? $1.50. | 



»m»t HM 

Tko OaraiortliTa IM ! 

iMlla Oaldth*»tl*. lUMnM IJS 1 

>■ StrMCa OMlan LM < 

■- -f i-» ; 

HoolFalka. lUaHnM IM 

WaOtrla. «llaa*ltacr. OlMMM 1J» I 

tfea Otkar OlTla. OlawaM. UO j 

MrtU ■■« iMlCkta. tiate. IM 

raMiaai 1 Waaaif fMM LN | 

«aa( ■•«»> Ha7lafta0.rt»iito IJO ' 



NEW EDITIONS OF STERLINfi BOOKS. 



LONGFELLOW'S WORKS. 

Btaw (kabttdaa BdltlaB. Rarlaad aad eooipletad to ISM. 

n» Pttdtal ITanb coopriaa all of Mr. UnsriLLOw't PMmi pahliabad 
"ChriKaa" (hot not Ute Iraaalalioo of Daate'a Diriae Comad;). Witb ■ 
— 1. *— cloth. Kill lop, n.OO; baltcalt, lis 00; morocco, •14 00. 



IB M IM 



Ib« 



Jitn-Uir." aad " IMfl.WMd.- 



TI4 Prmr ffVii compriw " llTperion," " kaTanagh," ' 
>ToU.en«a Iro.eloth. fill lop.S'l.M: half ealf, Sg.OOimoncea, SI t.OO. 

Thia tdiiluB ot IXnrarNi,u>»'* Wurka )• paealiarlT deainbla tor libnria and (or ho^Mhol^ki^ 
pHoted on Urt* trtM^ and In printint;, Mper, a«d biadiu bainr allondiar wetthT of tin f^aial 
■«lh>aatiralcb.;«teo(tbelitetalBni^tBdlaa. ^^ ' F-a— an 

WHITTIBR'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Vew OaubHdaa BdltlOB. Noitom with th* Caaibrldga MUHoa of LoogtallaWi Worka. 

na P„litJ HVb eomuriaa all ot Mr. WaiTTiaa-a Poama yat poOUad. In • lab. awn 
1*0^ cloth, gill lop, M.T1 ; half calt, •11.00; morBOCO, f IS.OO. 

n* Pna* HVii coaprlaa " Lilarar; Becnaiioaa," " Old roriraH* aad Modern BkalehM." bM 
■|Hu|[*nt Smkb'i Joonal." In 1 roti. oowa tn, doik, gilt up. t4Mi half m1^ ttJni ■•• 

Am adailrabl* HWar; •diUoa o( tkaa worka which bare auda the a 
' '■-'■' ■ whoiww tba BMliih langnaga (t apokan or laad. 

HOLHES'S WORKS. 



Tki AtrroeuT 



Haw UnlfoTB Bd 
T>i BaaucrAaT-TAaLB. 

Tsa BBBAiruT-Taau. TMa Ogaaviaw Aaoai. 

T>B BMbtKrapr-TABi^ Poan. Htattluid Bdiiim, 

« Tola. ItBO, In boa, ttaoO. 



BRET HARTE'S POEMS. (Diamond Edition.) 

Aa Mdrah mw adldoa of Kr. Harto'i PmUoU Waiti. froa ww ptataa, aad iwHih^t 
kl«-I>o*ni,''-EaMa>dWiNl>o<mB."a>d"EelMNao(tbaFao(.HIlla.- tiM. fl^S. 
A ratx daaliahU and ckoap adilloa ot Mr. Harte'i anh|Dg poena. 

"GLOBE- HAWTHORNE. 

A new MUtkn of (U COMf lets Waifa «( MaUaaUl HawthotM. UaUen with the - (Ma - 
CoopBB, Dicaun, and WaVKKLaT, which ha*a prorad *o widalj popalar. Il ooalalaa all of Haw- 
tnoaaA Worka, — No*eU, Short StoiHaa, Traral Eaaaya, Noto-Baakt, aad Booki fiar ChOdna. • 
TOlaMB, wUt •« lllaatralioaa. SiUmJtim-a. Prioa of aw^ U cloth. IIOM; haUeaU, •».0<L 

"GLOBE" COOPER. 

C«Hirl«toW«rk*«(JaBMFeBlH«riCooMr. iBdadlMhtahnoaiNoralaotthaladiaaaaBd 
lb« BCTOlBtloB, aad BMrie* of tbo Prairie, Wood*, aad Baa. Wth aew aad ralaaUa Introdacdota 
Id «a«h tolan* bj Bnaax raamoaa Coaraa, and )t fattpaga niBatntigM diawa •nieaalr br 
lUa edUoB br Darier, IHalmaB, Frwlctkka, Bkappard, a^ Waad. U U tcIbm^ Itoo. 8M 
mlginiiU. Fitea U cloth. SM<n>; half cal^ (43.00. 

" GLOBE " DICKENS. 
Worka cf Ckmilai Dkkua. PrlUad la latga ut», on nod papain aad naliMaa H aaaal> 

iMIIDDalnMloalbrDBrleTawlOilbeil Wth aa ladaa of CbaiaoMia. llrataM^ l«M, tlJIa 
volaaa; tkaa«t,lada«k,tlAni halt calf, tMM ; Uf raada, MUM: 

" GLOBE " WAVBRLEY. 

Tho WftnrtoT l«nU of Mr Walter SeatL CwiiUHiB iindaM^ icm. Priaiad ba« 

— "-at m^ on good papa. Ulaaaatadwkh lOOMiartapbrDaikT.IHalMaa.Twiiffckn taw. 

8biMaid,a>dot£^fai>oBaaitUia. Tk» iawodaeBaaa whlili appeared L Iba a— pta^w 

fordUIrio^ aad Iht UaMratlia aolM taaertad la aabaaqant AUSonlt an MpndiMBd lw>« 



I lanrtad la aabaaqaai 
baodlbtUNMrrttI 



Sktf, Bbep p arJ, aad other 

AbboUforduirio^ aad Iht II . , ^.„_„ 

famliUag all Beaded aipkaUlaaaf the HTabaodlbtUNMrrt their predMlloa. Tbeta an — 
aglonaiTaadaTBjfaUbteafehaiaalBn. SMta^^m^ rrtaa,iaele«h,M«Ji) halt aalC 

«•« Ft mUif BtAitntn, Smty prntrtU, m rw*^ ^ fridt t|r H* PaNUI*^ 
HOUOHTOM, MIFFLIN AND OOIIFANT. BonoM. MARi. 



^AiriTAST irUM'j 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 12, rS8i. 

ffaMtm^ at the Poet Offlee at Boetoa m Moood-dMt matter. 



Jfl r Ac flrMde* nee creifl/e«# /» of A«r puMkttMoM i0tr« <»- 

fmhtisked fBHniffkitf bp Houohtok, Mtrruir * Co^ 
M ml on, Ma§t. Price, to miK* a mmberi U^jo per ptar, 

Ar «0/« 4ii AMfM bif Carl Trnvmntu, jo West Street, A. 
WlLUAKA * Co., stfj WaekWigfem Street, A. K. LoftiKO, 
Stg irMk§n§t9m Street, emdbif the P^MUkere; h^JTew Ter* 
if A. BBBXTAJro, Sm,, jq Uniem Sgmare, mud HovonoK, 
XlTFtnr * Oo^ «/ Aetor Place f in PkUeidelphia fty W. H. 
Boom * Oo., //Of CkeatnfU Street ; In CAfaofo kg the Om- 
CAOO Mostc OoMPAur, //« tffote tffrc«/. 



CHERUBIKFS " MEDEA •• AT VIENNA.* 

Br BDUARDH ANSUOK. 

**TliBt the performance of Midsa did not 
fnliil the expectotions of the poblie U a fact 
on which there m hot one opinion'*— so we 
read in a letter from the Vienna correspon- 
dent of the old Leipzigtr Muiikseitung in 1 803. 
Such, then, was the caae even at that period, 
MTentj-MTen yean ago! Perhaps Cheru- 
hint's mnsic was too heavy and too complicate 
ed for those days, jast as it b seemingly too 
simple for onr own. When, therefore, was 
rsally the proper medium point of time for 
thb celebrated opera ? the moment of its un- 
conditional and irresistible success, of its popu- 
larity ? If we have read history correctly : 
Never. We may also add: ••Nowhere." 
Highly extolled but only listlessly patronized, 
•dmired by all but liked by few — such has 
ever been the fate of Cherubini*s Mt^w. But 
for Xef dsttx Jwtmiu, and its exceptionally 
great success, we might well say tliat such, 
also, was the lot of Cherubini himself. There 
is so much about him inspiring awe and respect 
that no critic ventures to depreciate either his 
natural powers or his art. A fine lofty earn- 
estness runs through his works from one end 
of them to the other, and with it a mastery as 
evident in the most comprehensive conceptions 
■s in a single bar. Though he combined in 
himself the peculiar excellences of luly, Ger- 
many, and France, he stands apart, peculiar 
and isolated, impressing on all he does his own 
unmistakable stamp. And yet, yet— we own 
it with shivering veneration— >his operas leave 
uscokL Intelligence— extraordinary intelli- 
gence in art-matters — ^reigns supreme in his 
music, which consequently speaks first to the 
reason of the hearer and only on rare occasions 
forces iu way to the heart. 

We need not seek far to find in what the 
cold depressing element of Cherubini's works 
for the lyric stage consists, and why Medea 
(which comes chronologically half way be- 
tween Die Zauber/tote and Fideiio) does not 
carry us away like an opera by his contem- 
poraries, Mosart and Beethoven. It is the 
absence of sensuously-beautiful, warm, life- 
possessing mehdiei. Who ever has a single 
melody from Medea in his heart or on hisjips? 
Cherubini's lyrioo-dramatic personages speak 
▼•ry expressively, but what they say in musical 
(ones does not fiow from them often enough 
M somethbig of Itself musically beautiful- 
there is MsMjr but there are no melodisi. A 
•Mdag observation has been made by Ferdl- 
••■d Hiller, who, from personal acquaintance 
with hfaPt has given ns many charaoteristic 
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traits of Cherubini, which are reflected in his 
music. •• In Cherubini's natift«," Hiller tells 
us, *• there was nothing like overfiowing and 
overpowering force of imagination. Though 
he was in every respect admirable and worthy 
of esteem, and at the bottom of his heart not 
without almost simple kindliness, the most 
friendly things he said or did had a slight taste 
of bitterness about them. Neither by his 
music nor his personal character did he please 
completely." 

Another writer on musical matters empha- 
sizes somewhere or other the fact of its hav- 
ing been a lucky thing for Cherubini, who 
was only too partial to sophistry and affecta- 
tion, that he was by birth Italian. I con- 
fess that it is from the circumstance of his Ital- 
ian nationality that I should have expected a 
more decided influence on his operatic style. 
Cherubini possesses the classical sense of form 
but not the melodious charm, the happy sen- 
suousness of the Italians. There is more Italian 
blood pulsating in Mozart than in this Floren- 
tine. The exponents of Italian criticism al- 
ways regarded Cherubini as belonging to the 
French school, while for the French he was a 
follower of the ** 4eo!e allhmande.** Combin- 
ing in himself such exceptional qualities, 
Cherubini seemed selected to inspire Uie three 
natmns with strong and lasting enthusiasm. 
But such a result was denied him. In the 
theatres of his native Italy he always was, and 
still is, unknown. In France, his adopted 
country, he was, as director of the Conserva- 
tory and as the master of such men as Boiel- 
dieu, Auber, and Halevy, held in high esteem, 
but as an operatic composer, he never met 
with aught but neglect. Fully one-half of 
his solitary great Paris success, that of Lee 
deux Jonmiu, was due to the libretto, the ex- 
citing point of which, working with the power 
of actuality, caused every heart to vibrate 
again. This state of things has long passed 
away, and Paris opera houses know no more 
of Cherubini. The country where he was 
best understood and most highly honored was 
Germany, especially Vienna, where at th'^ 
commencement of the century, the oldest and 
the youngest of our great masters, Haydn and 
Beethoven, entertained sincere admiration for 
him. Of his operas, however, of which there 
are no fewer than 1*3. Italian and 16 French, 
only Lee deux Joum^ee has, even in Vienna, 
retained its place on the stage up to the pres- 
ent day. In the course of the last twenty-five 
years, the attempts made in Munich, Berlin, 
and Leipsic to resuscitate Medea have invaria- 
bly met with honorable success, but the sucre^n 
has been very transient To the Intondant- 
General, Baron von Hofmann, belongs the 
merit of having rescued this classical opera 
from out the oblivion of half a century, and 
produced it in a becoming manner. Herr von 
Hofmana probably gave way- to no delusion 
as to the slight impression it would mak^ and 
the probability of its drawing. Spontini's 
FiMta/(»— another combination of the Italian 
and F^ronch style ripened under the sun of 
Oluck— would, in our o^inkm, have been a 
hAppier seleetkm. Spontini b rmy far from 
possess tog the technieal mastery of Chembtol, 
but bo haiv on the other hand, moro fire and 



sensuous beauty. His Veitale follows the 
same musical ideal less strictly than Medea, 
but it does so with more dramatic life, warmth, 
and charm. 

Medea was written not for the Grand Operat 
but for the smaller Tli^Atre Feydeau, which 
was a regular tributary of the Academic Roy* 
ale and confined within narrow limita. The 
Th^&tre Feydeau gave mostly comic operas, 
vaudevilles, and stirring pieces, being allowed 
to produce operas only with spoken dialogue 
and without any ballet. For the greatest com- 
poser the French possessed, as well as for his 
friend Mi'hul (to whom Medea b dedicated), 
the Grand Opera was virtually closed; the two 
were compelled to bring out their greatest and 
most serious works at the Th^Atre Feydeau, 
the Opera-Comique of the period. Hence the 
strange fact that in Medea the singing alter* 
nates with spoken dialogue, which that ao« 
complishe<l musician, Franz Lachner, first 
changed into recitative. Without thb recitative, 
composed with as much modesty as mastery, 
we should be quite unable to bear a grand 
tragic opera like Medea. That work contains 
scenes demanding the highest power of music 
and the entire art of the composer (such a 
scene is the first and unexpected appearance 
of Medea at Jason's betrothal in the first act), 
and these scenes were spoksn! A similar in- 
cident in more recent times b the appearance 
of Edgar at the betrothal of Lucia— can we 
fancy thb culminating point of the opera with- 
out music, and merely with dialogue? 

Another material fact not without influence 
on the musical shape of Medea is that the work 
was calculated for a small house, the Th<IAtre 
Feydeau mentioned above. In a large thea- 
tre, like the Opera-house here, the instrumen- 
tation appears strikingly weak. Even in the 
most moving scenes, we wait in vain for the 
grand electric shocks of the orchestra, for the 
flames and streaming lava of tone. But there 
b nothing of the sort. Cherubini's instrumen- 
tation is always artbtic and full of character, 
but never of overwhelming power, at least for 
us children of post>Beethoven days. Cheru- 
bini lays the entire weight on the stringed 
qiwrtet, which the wood and horns merely 
back up ; it is only rarely and sparingly that 
he employs the kettle-drums. TnunpeU and 
tromhanei are wanHng oUogMer. It b true 
that trombones are now and then employed in 
the Grand March of the second act, but not in 
full and solemn chords; only to strengthen 
uniewM the bass part of the chorus, almost as 
though their sole mission was to keep in tune 
the basses singing in the background. Where 
too, in conformity with the taste of his time, 
Cherubini introduces certain instrumental 
solo^ he always combines with them scmie 
dramatizing characteristic; thus a soft solo 
for tlie flute accompanies Diroe's first song, 
and a sombre solo for the bassoon Kerb's air. 
Cherubini b fond of playing with the sound 
of the different instrumenu in a manner which 
fre(|ueiitly borders on trifling ; a short motive 
bgiven out by thafiute; repeated first by the 
hem I than. In a higher range, 1^ the oboe i 
and then, to a lower otte, by the vloloneello 
or the baitooa. Nuoserous sndi illumlnattog 
sparks and sparkleta lend aafanatkNi to tko 
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•core of MtdtQn but we would wiDhigly give 
tliem all for one large fire. Thus it comes to 
IWM that we follow with iuterest Cheruhiiii*8 
artiKtic orchestration, with itR painfull^ con* 
•cientiout examples of characterisation, but 
we are never carried away by its power \ nay, 
scenes which« when we read them in the score, 
we expected wonld produce a very profound 
impression, pai^s by almost without leaving a 
trace. 

In Afedea. as in all Cherubini's o|ieras. grand 
and genkl moments alternate with purely for- 
mal passages; lofty inspiration with mere 
padding. This last has a depressing effect, 
•specially when it appears in a favorite form 
of the com|ioser*s, namely, that of re|ietition 1 
f retiueiit wearisome repetitbn, both of tlie mus- 
ical phrase and of the words. These repeti* 
tions cause each piece to appear even more 
s|Hin out than it really is, and we cannot blame 
the hand which has freely cut nearly every one 
of the numbers for the peHormance here, 
llie development of operatic music has pro- 
ceeded and is still proceeding so rapidly that 
the lapse of no more than from seventy to 
eighty years causes even acknowledged master- 
pieces to age fearfully. Not only do musical 
details strike us now««-days as strange atnl 
formalistic in Chembini, but even his dm- 
nuitic form of expression, so highly and so 
justly esteemed, does not always sulKco for the 
increasetl demands of the present day. We 
recognlxe and admire tlie correctness and deli- 
cacy of his dramatic intentions, but we do not 
find them invaribly carried out with sufficient 
fullness and power. How have our demands 
In this particular risen since the time of Mo- 
tart, Beethoven, and Welier? Let any one 
examine the musical characterixation of the 
various personages in the opera of Medea. 
With the exception of the heroine, they are 
really mere shadows. Jason, Creon, Dircc. 
and Neris— all drawn with faultless accuracy, 
but colorless and insignificant One of the 
moid obvious ami most indisputable ailvanta- 
ges of music over poetry is that the former at 
once conviiioes directly, where the latter nniNt 
give a motive, step by step, for evt*rything. 
Musicians appreciate exceedhigly this heart- 
compelling and unavoidable power of o|)era 
as opfiosed to the weakened effect produce*! 
In spoken drama by the operations of the In- 
tellect And yet — how much more profound 
and more convincing is the impn^SNtcm made 
on us by Grill|mrxer's Medea than by Cheni- 
bini*s ! I^t any one compare, not merely the 
total impression of the whole, Imt the analo- 
gous leading scenes and figures in tlie s]x>ken 
with those in the musical work. In Grillpar^ 
xer's play, the king, his daughter, and Jason, 
sUiid out quit« different from, and in nk»ly 
graduated opposition to, Medea; in Chembini 
all these personages form only one hostile wail 
against her. In Grill|iarser, we have, besides 
Medea, tlie lovely painted, highly finished, and 
fair form of Creiisa, the while rosebud com* 
aanding our most lively sympathy as she 
stands by the skle of the magnificently flam- 
ing JFeturdieieL And Jason, the faithless and 
hataful deeeiver, how carefully is he portrayed 
by tlie poei with everything capable of ex- 
plailiiug or of jvndering his treackery excua- 



able! In Clierubini*s opera, Jason Is an nn- 
im|)ortant tenor and Creufa (Dirce) an un- 
important eeconda donna* Creon and Neris 
are conventional figures of the same sort 
Medea is the only personage in wliom we take 
an interest, not to say the only personage at 
all in the whole opera. It was a fault though, 
iwrhnps an intentk>nal one, for the librettist 
and composer to make the whole story a long 
monody, as it were, for Medea, compared with 
whom every one and everything else are mere 
decorati%-e adjuncts* In other respects, the 
libretto, though much wanting In variety, Is 
certainly fashioned with great cleverness to sau 
isfy the re«|uirenientsof opora(of theold school). 
Tlie Medea^saga, which ever has lieen, aiid 
ever will be, one of the most powerful subjects 
that can lie selected by a dramatist, bo he poet 
or composer, is consistently constructed and 
the gradiwl workiiig-up of the Interest well 
carried out 

With regard to the Ne|iarHte numbers in tlie 
o|>era. we must content onrselves with direct- 
ing attetitk>n more particularly to, only a few. 
The overture, like the intmditctions to so 
many other works, now forgotten, of Chem- 
bini*s, is still an ornament of our concert-pn^ 
grammes; with iu noble bearing, its genuine- 
ly French pathos, and iu delicate Instrumen- 
tation, it now almost strikes us as a concert* 
overture. Truly Chcrubinian In every bar, 
it is in the best sense characteristic of a master 
fond of saying more in his orchestra than In 
his songs. A proudly and finely buildup com- 
position Is the grand, slow, concerted pieco In 
F-majorof the first act: •' Dieux et Deesses,'* 
though iu effect Is marred by tlie long and 
monotonous holding of the harmony of the 
tonic and dominant The duet between Jason 
aiiA Medea at thoeml of the first act moves us 
strongly by lu intense dranwtic |iassioii. When 
we come to the second act we admiro, in 
Medea's prayer that the king may at least 
grant her a single day more, the grand tragks 
spirit of the whole, with iU truly genkl grada- 
tion of declamatory and musical deuils. For 
noble lieauty of tone and solemn dignity, 
there are few things comparable to the show- 
piece of the opera: the march and chorus at 
Jason's nuptials. Let the reader remark, on 
the second introduction of tlie women's cbonit, 
the three series of triads: d,f,c; c, e-fiat b; 
b, d-fiat a-flat s which sound almost like an 
Aiinouiicenient of li, Wagner's coming, witli 
(he chromatically descending soprano-part: 
•'l)oux hymen I" The third act Is short, consist, 
itig of only two scenes and aiming more at 
dntiiiaticnlly moving portrayal than inde- 
IKiiidently muskal invention, 'lu whole effect 
resU on the art of whoever may represent 
Me<lea ; jf the ar^st can, as shigef and ae> 
tressf satisfy the very high demands nuule 
on her, she almost causes us to forget the 
composer. Mnie.Matema Is here thorough- 
ly admirable; indeed, altogether, she deckled- 
ly sur|iassed In the part all our expectations. 
A remarkable improvement hat hitely tttken 
place In this hMiy. Her habit of heaping np 
thrill and vblent aooenit, whkh onee hnport* 
ed a character of wild natttralJsm to her tfaig* 
hig as well at acting, and tpoQt the pleaivra 
wo thonki oiherwitt have doriTed Crooi bar 



magnificent natural powers, hat now made 
way for a calmer, mora moderate, and mora 
feeling ttyle of expretshm. Mme. Matema 
still finds the most powerful effecU in the res- 
onant metal of her voice, but It Is no longer 
there alone that slie seeks them. She has at 
length perceived that even the most patshm- 
ate part thould not alwayt be painted nnu- 
terruptedly ai freeeo ; the perception of thb 
fact hat been at once followed by the most 
xealotts study, and that In lU turn, by tha 
most gratifying tuceess. We may estimate 
her Bledea the more highly beeaute our oper- 
atic singers, on^ and all, have beooase unfa* 
milkr with CheraMnrs vocal style, Datpita 
their pralteworthy efforts, all the arUaU en- 
gaged In the performance moved abo«t aa 
though In an nncomfortable garm«nt» whieh 
hang lootely on them, and which they covid 
neither wear properly nor fill out 
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II. (CnotlaMtf.) 
mOM DVFAT 10 PALE8TIUMA. 

A|iart from all other Ksthetle consktcraUoas 
tlie striking feature of ebsskud art Is lu ani- 
form elegance. By this word elegance I do not 
mean mere obeillence to eoaventbnal stand- 
ards of postara, dress, actkm or hmgoage, but 
rather thst hitriasle refinement of thon^t and 
expresshNi, that wngstentatkms dignity sure of 
Iu own worth, which Is the one eswatlal to what 
we call high breeding. The classic awthetie 
atmosphere Is oae of supreme refiaement The 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may be called 
the golden age of music ; tlie age of perfect In- 
nocence and purity. The efoment of struggle 
and strife had not yet been Introduced faiio it 
It will be remembered that tha masieal lalervat 
of the trilone (an Interval of very peculiar ehar- 
acter) was In those days called tha dMelm in 
iNcwfca (the devil la music). This name was, in 
one sense, more fittbg than was then suspeeled. 
This trilone Is the basis of our moilera tonal 
system. It was the Eve's apple whfeh once eaten 
let all the passions loose. In h hty the power of 
evIL Wlien Montevenki Introilaeed the tritone 
Into musks the art had what theok)|{lans would 
call iu fall : from being divine It beeame humaa. 
It gave a voice to eveiy passkm la man; It be- 
came capabk) of larger, gramler, and vaster dc> 
v«k>|iments. In otliifr words, the face of the art 
was wholly dianged. But what hail gone be- 
fore was not thereby nmlone and cancelled. The 
noble genius of the Beethovens, Moaarts, Backs 
and Ilitndels does not cast a slagle shadow upon 
the cahner, serener gkir>' of the Palestrinas, the 
Galirielis, tha OekenheinM, and Josquins, some 
of tlie movemenu la wIhii« masses, motets and 
requiems are verily an anticipated thanatopsk^ a 
glimpse of heavenly peace and beatitude, • . • 

The mnsksal tanks wlik*h occupied composers of 
this great epoch were pretty much as folkms: 
Fhvt and foremost stond the mass. Upoa (he 
text of the church mass com p ose r s spent their 
best powers. These old mas ses were commonly 
known, not by the mnsleal moile or key in wkkh 

thsy were written, as U enstomary now4Hbys, but 
by the name of the makidy whleh tha eompostr 
took for hU eaiUuB Jtrmmk Instead of bafaq^ 
l>orian, Mlao-Lydlan, or Phryghm misffti or 
masses In D, C-rnhmr or E-fiat, they won „ 
at ^Mimm di Beata Fbymr,'* •^Mima nh 
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€fmeV* etc When flie coiii|NMer inreiited liif 
ewa eantaii firmais mi was occ«pioii«lly done, Uie 
M«M WM named nfter tbe fimt few notes of the 
tbeme. Thna we have Miwa F^a, Sol, Fa, Ri;, 
Mi ; MiMa Mi, Fa, eU*. Wlmn the eantun firmii' 
wan the melofiy of imint* <*hurch eanticks or other 
Mcred work, tlie text of tlie canticks or hymn 
was Mmietimes inter|ioiateil hetween tlie wordn of 
the ritnal text of the ma«ik Thin interpolation 
wa« known an ^fitrcitwn^ or wtiilKng. Thn« In 
Joiqnin'tf majw I>e Beala Virgine^ the ti^iuHr voice 
la tlie Oloria nin^ not only tlie ritnal toxt, but 
IntermlngleN with It many allui»ionK to tlie Holy 
Virgin a« follows: Dnminn* DetMf Aqnw Iki^ 
'/fw patrUf prlroo-genitup Mariie VirginiM Matrix 
f Ml toilh peceain mum/if ntmeipt fteprecatiotfrm uom 
iram ad MarlsB glorlam, yuofimmi /n «o/mj( Hincfwi, 
Marin m sanctificaa*, /» Mtiwi DomiitHn Mariain 
gnbemaas, tu nolwi otlMmnM Marin m corenann 
JsiM CArMfe, eum mneio ^S/mVi/v, etc Faruiturai* 
Kke this had at least a certain sense and mean- 
ing, hot sometimes we fimi sentences like the fol* 
lowing in the Kyria Eleimn of an Are Maria 
mass: Ate KjTle Mntin ffratia piena^ Dnmww 
Itnm lelson. But all wrU of fareitura were 
afterwards strictly forbidden by tlie Council of 
Trent, and com|iosers were forced to stick to tlie 
ritnal text. 

The Retiuleni Mass was also a favorite tlicme for 
composition. It is noticeable that tlie Diet Ira, 
that mainstay of modem composens did not appear 
fai the old Re(|uiem Masses at all. In its place 
was snng Si ambulavero in metiw umbra wwrih. 
Next In rank to the mass stood tliv motet litis 
was a shorter form of eoni|)osition on the text of 
a pealm, an antiphon or a church hymn. Pss- 
•iges fiom the 6os|iels and Acts of tlie Apostlc^ 
the Song of Solomon or the Book of Job, were 
often set to music as motets. The story of the 
Passion was especially a favorite subject. One 
point In tliese motets which strikes us now as odd 
was that the title was often set to miuic as well 
ns the text In the way of secular music we 
find the contrapuntal |iart-«tong, or madrigal, a 
form of composition for which almost all the 
great composers of this epoch showed especial 
predilection, f n all these various forms uf com- 
position the okl masters did their utmost to make 
the general character of the music accord with 
the spirit of the text. I say the general charac- 
ter of the music, because instances in which the 
significance of any partiailar woni or sentence 
was musically emphasixed are extremely rare. 
The music of the Re«|uiem MaKS was In general 
less elaborate, more austerely simph* than that of 
the ordinary mass or motet. As a rule, tlie com- 
plexity and elaboration of style increased as tlie 
composition progrestNul. Tlie AtfHw Dei, the 
laNt nnmber in the mass, was acconlingly made 
the thmne for the most intricate contra|Mint«l 
treatment There was a great deal of the votive 
•pirit la tliese okl oomfioscn. Tlieir sacred com- 
positions were not so mnch ditlactic musical hom- 
ilies or personal expressions of religions senti* 
meat, as they were votive offerings. The more 
lofty the theme, tlie more carefully wrought' was 
the music. Tlie feelUig was that the most exalted 
NibJ^MBts were most wortliily treated In the high* 
esi and most finely organised musical forms. 
Yet no matter liow complex the musical means 
employed, the compoeers were ever studious of 
•fanplldty and unity of effect The eompooer 
Mi^^thave to expend the most ardooos labor upon 
the tac h i i ea l part of his work, he might heap one 
Ivtrleaie eontrapontal «levlce upon another, but 
to tha l is t en er hb music mnit teem beautifully 
eWnr and ttaiplo. In those days to write mnsio 
^^thanveraelof labor; tolUtaato it was para 
•e^Mf* OMpaottliaritydeeerreeaipaehdnolloe. 
CompoMn ^«7 tooA abandoMd the old divlee of 
^ FrcaA d^dmntMini of pnttlng popular ahrs 



ami (frogorian chants togetlier. But a reminis- 
cence «>f this curious practice retnaineil in vigor 
for a kMig time. Instead of looking to the Gre- 
gorian chant to furnish tlie eantus firmus of a 
sRcred composition, composers often took a fioptt- 
lar secular meloily for a cantns firmus in tlieir 
masses and niot«ils. 

Of tlie early coin|M*sers of this greiit epoch 
we know litlle save tlieir works. 'Die first 
name of liii|N»rtanee Is tliat of Gnillnmiie Uiifay. 
Ills IfirthplaiMS has not been discovcrefl to ab- 
solute certainty, Init he was prolmbly bom at 
i*liiiiiay, In the soutliern part of tlie County of 
liainault, In the Xetlicrlands, between 13uO and 
I35d. When still quite a young man he went 
to Italy, as indeeil almost all the great Finnish 
cuni|K>sers did, and we find tliat he was a tenor 
singer in the Pontifical choir in Home in 1880. 
In lliose ilays singers were musicians, stmngely 
as it may sound to our ears, lie after wanis 
visited France and tlie I^w Countries, and died 
in Rome at an advanced age, In 143S« Dufay 
may be calhMl tlie first real oontmpuntlst, and if 
any one can claim the title of Fatlier of Music, 
lie can. In his works we find the first germs of 
organic musical fonn. He introduced order and 
system into tlic loosely-connected discantus of the 
French d^lianteurs; and it was In. his hands that 
tills discantus first became wortliy of the name 
of counterpoint Ills great oontemfioraries, hotli 
6f them much younger men, however, were Egide 
Bincliols, born at Uinche In liainault, and who 
died between Udi and 1464; and Jolin Dun- 
staldo, Iwrn aliout 1400, at Dunstable In Bwlford- 
shire, England, and died at Walbrook In 1458. 
Dufay and Biiichois, with Mmie less noted con- 
tempomrics, f<iruicd wliat Is known as the first 
Netlierlaml scIkkiI. It Is noticeable tliat fhifav, 
in common wit li all other com|Misers of his own 
and of the next succce«ling |icriofl, fouml nothing 
disagreeable In tlu* bare Interval of tlie perfect 
fiftli without the nmjor w minor thinl. Now-a- 
days we use tln^ ungamislie<l fifth only for some 
blood-cunlling dramatic purpose, but in l>ufay*s 
tinie It was sweet and lovely to musical ears. 
Among tlie coni|iosers of tlie next generation, 
most of whom were pupils of Bincliols, and wlio 
fomieit a sort of transition scliool lictw«ten the 
first and feetmd periods, are Vincent Faugiies, 
Auioiiie Busnois, Firmln Caron. and iloiiannes 
Regis, otiierwise known as Jean dn Roy. 

Tlie greatest of Binclioi»*s pn|Mls was Johannes 
Ockenlieiui (or Ockegliem), who was born at 
Antwerp between 1415 and lAfO, He exerted a 
stronger and more universal intluence upon musi- 
cal c«mi|iosithm than any man of his day. He was 
tlie first coin|H)ser wlm was dignified witli the title 
of Prince of Music, ami was at once tlie dilef ami 
foumler of tlie second Netlierlaml school. With 
him counter}ioint gaineil in grace, freedom and 
elasticity, and were It not that his works have been 
thrown somewhat into tlie shatle by tlie more bril- 
liant genius of Ids great |mpil JoM|uln Do|»r6«, 
his name woulil still be tlie most famous of tlie fif- 
teentli century. But Im Is ki III tu be remembereil 
as the great iua<iter of the Xetlierlandlsh eountei^ 
point. Tiie date of his death Is u«it known. 
His eom|iositlons were lielil in tlm very highest 
esteem both in his native country ami Italy — he 
was, In fact, tlie model composer of his day. 

His famous pupil, Joaquin Depr^ was bora in 
Hainault about 1450 or 1455. Like many of his 
predecessors and contain jiorarlet, he went to Italy, 
and we find hit name among the slngera of the 
PonUfical choir of Room In* 1484. He died 
Augnai 17, 1521. The historian Ambros ealls 
Joaquin the Aral gMlal compoaar. Thrn la, hi- 
doed, a gentle patliot and s en ti ment In hb mnale 
which we look for In vab^ In thai ol ht« pm> 
deeaaadrt, and which la hardly •nrpasaod by Um 



Ambroa does not tire of extolling whnt he ealls 
the Joa(|uln kwk of }'eaming for heaven. The 
closing phrases of many of his movements are a 
pnre ecstasy of divine k>ve. 

Other composers of this accoml school were 
Pierre de la Rue, Antoine Branml, Alexander Ag- 
rioola, and greatest of all, Orlando do Lasso. 
Tills wonderful man. In whoae music the second 
Netlierland school reached Its cnlminatlng point, 
was bom at Mons, In Hainault, In 15S0, one year 
before Josquin*s death. In his boyhood he was 
clioir4}oy In the Church of St Xlchola^ at Mons, 
but waa kidnapped three times on account of his 
wonderful voice. At the age of twelve he ac- 
companied the Viceroy of Sicily, Ferrlinand de 
Gonxaga, to Mihtn, and thence to Sicily. In 
1541 he went to Rome, and after passing six 
months In the palace of the Cardinal-Arch'- 
bisliop of Florence, who was tlien stopping in 
Rome, lie obtained tlie Important position of 
teacher of the choir in the Basilica of San Gio- 
vanni, In Laterano, although he was but twenty- 
one years old. He hekl this office till 1548. He 
then travelled through many parts of Europe, 
finally settling in Munich, where he assumed the 
leadership of tlie tlien famous choir of Albert V, 
of Bavaria. It has been reported that while he 
was In Paris, Charles IX onlored him to write 
the oelebratad Seven Psalms of Penance, which 
were lo serve as a balm to the royal soul, then too 
much troubled with the shadow of the St Bar- 
tholomew maasacre. The only difllcnity nboot 
tills touching story of medicinal music la that 
these very psalms are to be found carefully writ- 
ten ont In thia Munich Library, In volumes bearing 
the um|neationably authentic dates of from 1565 to 
1570, and the massacre of l&t Bartholomew took 
place in I57i. So this little anecdote came Into 
the workl like many others about great musicians, 
throiigli tlie liom-gate of dreams. Orlando Laasot 
since his first visit to Italy, moved In the very 
highest social and intellectual eircfos. He mar- 
ried Regina Weekinger, a mafcl of honor at 
tlie ductd court of Brabant, nnd was himself 
raised to tlie order of nobility. He was the 
most voluminous composer on record. The 
number of his works is quoted at over <,000. 
So wonder that this constant strain upon hit 
brain, added to the dally pe rfo rmance of his offi- 
cial dutlea, at last told upon his nervous system. 
In tlw last few years of his busy life he fell Into a 
profouml melaiiieholy. The machine was worked 
out, and on June 15, 1594, he died, four months af- 
ter the deatli of Palestrina, In Rome. He was the 
last as well as the greatest of the Xetlierland 
com|iosers. Through him all the science and rc- 
finensents of Flemish musks wera Introilnred Into 
Germany. 

To folkiw tlie course of niUKle from the 
Netlieriamis to Italy, we must go back a little. 
One of tlie most notetl of the Net her land com- 
posers was Adrian Wlllaert, bora 1490, In Brages. 
He was, in all probability, a pupil of Josquin 
IX^pr^s, although the testimony on this point la 
not <|ulte un(|nestloned. At any rato, we know 
that wimn he went to Rome he was not a little 
astonlslieil to Iwar a six-voice motet of his own 
sung by tlie Pontifical choir, ami highly esteemed 
as a fine eompoaltlon of JopqulnV His pleasure 
was iierhapa not quite ao great wlien he toM th^ 
papal slngera that he was the real author, and 
saw the augnat choir Imosediately lay the work 
aakle, in high dudgeon that they, tbi firs^ sing- 
era la the worM, had been wasting their voieea 
and enthnsiaam on the mnaie of an ub s u n ra 
Netheriaader. Willaart hml the langh on hb 
side, thbogh, and dhl not kmg raamfai obaenre. 
Andraa Gritti, Doge of Venke, raeognlaed the 
yonag mia*s gdlna, Mid whn the leader of the 
ehoir of St MmVi died, OrittI tMt lo Rome lor 



granleat rtnUaaemn p naersrof the ahrteenth centnry. ^ WHtoert, In ap»> of all oippdaltlon to thn anknown 
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foreigner, ftod on December IS, 1997, WilUert en- 
tered upon the performance of the duties of his 
new office* The choice was a good one, and tlie 
vef pcrs at St. Marie's soon became famous OTer 
all Italy. As a composer, Willaert was the 
legitimate successor of Josquin. lie may be 
called the real father of the madrigal. Now lie 
Is principally famous as the founder of the 
great Venetian school and the master of Andrea 
Gabrieli. 

Andrea Gabrieli was of a noble family, and 
was born in the Canarcggio quarter of Venice, 
about 1510. He entered tlie ducal clioir as a 
singer in 1636, and was raised to the position 
of organist at St. Mark's after his master Wil- 
lacrt*s death, in 1566. Ho died in 1586. Of 
his many pupils, two are ep]M!ciMlly famous— > 
Giovanni Gabrieli, his nephew, and Hans Leo 
Hasslur, who was a Genuan, born at Nurem- 
burg in 1564. He came to Venice In 1584 and 
studied with tlie elder Gabrldi until the lat- 
ter 's deatli. He then returned home, and in 1601 
went to Vienna. His fame as an organist was 
almost universal, and as a composer he ranked 
very high as one of the glories of the Venetian 
scIiooL The Emperor Rudolph II gave him a 
patent of nobility. In 1608 be entered the ser- 
vices of Christian II and Johann Georg, Electors 
of Saxony. He died of consumption at Frank- 
fort^on-t he-Main, June 5, 1612. But it is in his 
fellow-jMipil of old Andrea that we have tlie 
most shining light of the Venetian school. Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli was bom in Venice in 1557. 
Ha became organiH in St. Mark's in 1585. With 
two exceptions he was the greatest composer, not 
only of his day, but of his whole epoch. His 
peer was Orlando Lasno; his only superior was 

— but wait a little. 

(To be eontlnved.) 



THE HISTOUY OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 

IIL 
With the third lecture, delivered in the Lecture 
Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, Ilerr 
Pauer brought his chronological study of pianoforte 
playing as far as Beethoven. Commencing with 
the three educational writers, John Baptist Cnimcr, 
Ludwig Bergcr, and Carl Czemy, the lecturer said : 
— - Af^r the time of CIcmenti more attention was 
paid to the technical part of pianoforte playing. 
In 'Haydn's and Mmeart's sonatas there are no 
stretches longer than an octave, and the figures con- 
sist moitly of scales and broken chords. But after 
their time the chords were widened, runs in thirds, 
sixths, and octaves were introduced, and the ex- 
pression became more brilliant. Cramer was a 
pupil of Clement! for one year and profited by fiis 
Instructions, but he inclined more to the school of 
Moiart. CIcmenti lacked grace, refinement, and 
warmth of feeling, and this absence of enthusiasm 
Is found in all Italian authors for the piano. While 
noted for fire In their vocal music, in instrumental 
composition they are cold, conventional, and shal- 
low. They possess, however, one good quality — 
clearness. By nature the Italians are practical, 
economical, and iiidolent, and these qualities appear 
in their music. Their writing is practical, for it is 
perfectly clear; it it economical, for tlie same 
matter is repeatedly nsed; and they show their in- 
dolence in not taking the trouble to work out their 
themes. But this tliematic work, so distasteful to 
the Italians, was practised by Cramer, who Is most 
celebrated for his 100 studies, which appeared in 
iSM. Far from seeming antiquated, they have not 
lost a eharm, but are as fresh as when they first 
came out, being beautiful in fonn. harmony, and 
melody, ingenious and useful. Our young pianlsu 
incline to ahirk studies, as If tliere were a royal road 
to learning, but they would be more patient did 
thej but consider how muck labor is involved hi 
the writing of a single study, and the amount of 
tima that must have been expended In the mastergr 
of eontrapuotal .rules. They would perceive how 



small in comparison is the labor of learning to that 
of composing. Cramer's Studies show tlie art of 
pianoforte playing in Its best light, and exhibit eveiy 
different style. It is said that Cramer intended his 
Studies as a preparation to Bach's Preludes and 
Fugues, and a better could not have been found. 
Tliey put the technical machinery into working 
order, whence tlieir great importance. Cramer was 
one of the best of pianists, his tone was very rich 
and round, his appearance while playing eminently 
gentlemanly. He combined the best qualities <rf 
the Mosart and Clement! schools, and Beethoven 
preferred his touch to that of any other player. 

After playing a selection of Cramer's Studies 
Ilerr Pauer continued : •— Ludwig Berger, bom 1777, 
died 1830, is comparatively unknown in England. 
To some, however, he is famllUir as the teacher of 
Mendelssohn. He wrote effective and interesting 
pieces, and was an excellent pianist, belonging to 
what is called the Eclectic School. Granted that 
the great geniuses make tlte strides In art, tlie minor 
talents consolidate, polish and round off the rough 
comers left by genius. Just so Bergef did good 
service in accelerating the progress of pianoforte 
playing, and also as a teacher is deserving of esteem. 
His Studies are remarkable for their dreamy expres- 
sion. Brcitkopf and Hirtel, of Leiprig, have pub- 
lished a very cheap collected edition of these most 
recommcndable works. 

Berger*s Three Great Studies were then per- 
formed by way of Illustration. 

Among the most popular of pianoforte com- 
posers is Carl Caemy. His School for Velocity is 
known thraughout the world, and our fair pianists 
still have to submit to the rales imposed therein. 
He is as much identified with this work as Handel 
is with the Mestiak, Bach with his Preludes and 
Fugues, Weber with the FreitehSix, and Beethoven 
with the Moanliyki SoMita, Cseray aimed at great 
clearness, brilliancy, and a certain degree of ele- 
gance. Although musicians generally believe that 
Caemy wrote for money, he was In reality an 
accomplished and learned musician, understood the 
origin and growth of pianoforte playing, and con- 
tributes! to its development. As a teacher he was 
unrivalled; Lisst, Dohler, Kullak, and Madame 
Belleville-Oury were his pupils. He showed his 
power as a teacher in his ability to recognise the 
deficiencies of his pupils, and at once to improvise 
remedies, and as a master dtsplayed a painstaking 
attention rare at the present time. His admiration 
for the classics was unbounded, and in his later 
years (as Ilerr Pauer had himself heard him say) 
he followed a regular system of study. He used to 
play Bach in the quiet moming hours, Mosart as a 
pn*paration for Beethoven, and the afternoon be 
devoted to new composers. His appearance was 
that of a Roman Catholic vilUge priest rather than 
a European celebrity. He was indeed a walking 
library, no smatterer, but full of accurate informa- 
tion. A tliorough critic, lie was well disposed 
towards every one, free from prejudice, and ready 
to recognise merit everywhere. His fertility as a 
composer was unparalleled. His great aim was to 
gain brilliancy, elegance, and correctness in exeeu- 
tion» and a pleasing mode of general playing. 

Csemy's Variations on Schubert's Walies, Op. 
IS, served as an Illustration. 

Among the composers who have contributed to 
the progress of pianoforte playing. Hummel Is one 
of tlie foremost. He occupies a peculiar position : 
as a pupil of Mosart he naturally followed his 
school ; as an admirer of Clement!, he could not 
help adopting his method; and as a witness of 
Beethoven's achievements, he felt the necessity of 
a fuller style. But he came out of his diflkult situ- 
ation with honor and credit He possessed talent, 
ingenuity, keen appreciation, energy, and industry ; 
and these go a long way. Unexceptional smootli- 
ness, clever harmonies and graceful ornaments 
characterise his style. His playing was ecfrect, 
certain, clear, and refined. What is called * k> }ei| 
peritf" took his name from him; hit fingers were 
round and thick at the tips, and tlia tone be.pro- 
duced was clear, bright, full, and erisp. Ilka a strlag 
jof pearii. His speciality was tha perfaaisfils to«eh. 
Them are three raoognised stylat of tmich, thrsCao- 
eirfe, marked by dotted aotee, tha l<y it s » aaiked bj 



a slur over the notes, and the p9rtamwt9 (or cafry- 
hig on), marked by dots with a slur over them, is a 
medium between the other two. The effect of It it 
veiy pleasing, it brings out the sweetest tone of the 
instrament, «id will make even a very old piano 
sound agreeable. Hummel, who never demanded 
more than the Instrament could give, was not so 
remarkable for fire as for evenness. His music is 
satisfying and pleasing, mom mflned and polished 
than dementi's. He inclined to the gentleness and 
pliability of Mosart, in whoee house he was at one 
time ft boarder, mther titan to the hamher, stricter 
character of the Italian. One of the most pleasing 
phases of pUaoforte playing is themfom to be 
found in the worlLs of Joltann Kepomuk Hummel. 

Having played tlie slow movement from this com- 
poser's Sonata In F-sliarp minor. Op. 81, Her? Pauer 
devoted the mmainder of his remarks to Beet- 
hoven : —We come (lie said) to the oentm of gmvlty 
in all that concerns pianoforte playing, to Beet* 
hoven, one of the gmatest of exeeuunta, who 
possess e d gmat musenlar power, an iron will, lofty 
enthusiasm and unsurpassed self-command. He 
opened to pianoforte executants a hitherto unknown 
mine ; when young he practised so energetieaUy 
and industriously that be thought be had themby 
fiattened his fingers at the tips. Always indepen- 
dent, and detclHnined to conquer obstacles, he would 
never yield till he had mached the goal of perfec- 
tion. Befom he became deaf his playing was 
marvellous. In chamcter it was most fascinating 
and Implring, earnest, manly, and full of intellectu- 
ality. Them wem no empty technical figures, but 
the themes developed natumlly, every ornament 
was a necessity; in everything them was a loyal 
observanee of law. Not only, however, is It the 
rales of order, the energy and force, but them is 
sometliing mom that satisfies our asplmtiona. It 
is the moral strength, a power to which we instan- 
taneously yield. The object of these lectures 
being, however, not to discuss the meriu of the 
composem, but the natum of pianoforte playing, it 
will be well to distinguish five points his works 
suggest to the executant. First, the contrasts they 
display; second, the force of the subject; third, 
the richer tmatment of harmony; fourtl^ the 
powerful rhythmkal life; fifth, the natural and 
simple character of the modulation, the teclmicat 
figures appearing as a logical consequence, not a 
supplement tacked on. Further, we notioe a ram 
warmth of feeling, nobility, grandeur, and dignity ; 
every capability of tlie instrament Is brought into 
play, the shake, scale, arpeggio, octaves, firm 
chords'-ln sliort his works offer a field for the exce- 
utant to appear to the best advantage. IJke 
Haydn and Mosart, Beethoven's piano works wem 
Influenced by the omhestra, though In a gmater 
degree. While Mosart showed a womanly tender- 
ness, Beethoven's was the stronger gentleness of a 
man. Mom brilliant than Clementl, Beethoven 
added to that brilliancy invention and intellectual 
life. In early life he was influenced by Mosart. In 
later yean he inclined to Clementl, and he bad an 
admiration for Haydn. But he surpassed them alt 
and produced works of imperishable beauty, whksh 
have never been surpassed or scarcely approached 
except by Weber's Sonata in A-flat, Schubert's fai 
A-mlnor, and one of Schumann's. It would be 
unjust to make a comparison between the Sonatas 
of Mosart and Beethoven, for the former died in 
1701, flve yean befom the latter brought out his 
flnt work. After Beethoven the division between 
the intellectual and technical became wider, and 
he had himself appmhended tliat Improved mechani- 
cal means would give that side of the art an absoib- 
ing Influence. 

Herr Pauer oonduded by performing Beethoven's 
Andante and Variations hi F, and Sonau in G, Op. 
9U No. I. 



<— — Hain^BL tUavncM. Mdme. M^da 
extraordinary Imp r ess i on by her refined and W M tariy 
axeeatlon of Handel's vioUa sonata in IVnu^, one of 
a set of Iwelm worb of tha kind pubUahed in 1799 
(**lof violin Of Ganaan flute") eom p easd asprsssly, 
U Is said, foe the Prfaea e< Wales. Tha piaaofotta 
to tha soMfa has bean adsBimUy 
Baiidari own flfured. bass bf Mr. 
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Ghnrtofi HiiU^. Mdme. NtfnuU but oarer, perbapn, held 
the (mblic more spell-bouud than with tbi8 sgiuiu, by 
whnt enme of the *' Admnced school '* wonld proranely 
oilt " % dricd-np nuiHter.*' Let the iipoetlet of the 
■*iidraiiced echool " go, as UAodel weot, to the Pierinn 
8prin]{, which never driee np, nud they, posttibly, may 
teani to imow (and do) better. — Gntpkie^ Jan, 8. 



^MlfyVit S^outnal of m^ufiit. 



SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 12. 1881. 

MR. APTllORFS LECTURES. 

Ft is certainly one of the niwt striking signs 
of the growing Interest In music as an art among 
oor people, that the history of niusic, from the 
days of Ambruso and Gregory io Wagner, Iimi 
found a place among tlie |K>|rolar lecture courses 
of the conservative and practical old Ix>wcll In- 
stitute; and thai the audiences have bec^n so 
large, following the lecturer, and his little choir of 
illustrating singers, with eager and intelligent at- 
tention through the whole. Mr. William F. Ap- 
tliorp is one of the few young men of active mind 
and liberal culture who, after graduating at Har- 
vard University, has devoted himself to music as 
a profession. As a teacher, es|)ccially of har- 
mony and composition, and as a critic, he has for 
some years ranked among the best we have. Be- 
ing called to deliver this course of six lectures on 
the historical development of his favorite art, he at 
once devoted himself witli all his characteristic 
energy and eager love of knowlc4lgo to the work 
of preparation, which consumed a largo part of 
tlie year. He studied not only all the important 
histories and Iwginnings of histories of music 
(like diat of the lamented Anibros, cut ofi in 
ihe middle of his work, and before whom it 
wookl have been Impossible to prepare such lec- 
tures) ; but be delved deeply also In the scores 
themselves of mediaeval and more modern mas- 
ters. •Ho made more account of pointing out 
the significant steps of progress, tlie unfolding of 
the art out of the first rudimental germs and the 
first rude experiments Into tlie full-fledged, free 
and amply-fnmished art of our day, tlmn of a 
coni|>arative estimate of the genius and creations 
of the individual great compo:(crs; yet their 
•;yles, their merits, and their relative im|H>rtance 
were happily, if briefly, characterized. The s|)cci- 
mens (short, of coarse) given by a quartet clioir 
with pianoforte of the first rude attempts at bar* 
nony (what we now call discord), of the quaint 
flfuranf and countA*point of the works of the 
middle ages, of the more genial and inventive 
masters of the Flemish school, of Palestrina, 
Gabrieli, and so on, were well selected, and 
proved both amusing and instructive. Tlie ori- 
gin and history of 0|icra, from the first oxjieri- 
ments of tliose noble Florentines in the year 
1600, down to the ** great claimant *' of the prcih 
ent day, were traced with a sure hand. 

These lectures were very fully reported in the 
Boston TroveUeft and the rt*ports were eagerly 
bought and read. Thinking that no matter can 
he Ixitter suited for the readers of a musical 
journal, wo have begun the republication of tliem 
all in order, giving the TravtUtr^i reports after a 
em^fd reoision htf the author. They will run 
Ihrongh at least a doxen numbers of oMr Joomal, 
nd diould make the Journal sought for by more 
readers tlian It hat at present. 



THE NEW ORCHESTRAL CLUB. 

For weeks tlie newspapers have teemed with com- 
■mmlcatlone, hints, tnggestions, squibs, and airings 
of ptrty grievanoee, fai some way bearing npon wliat 
h called the **Orehef tral Problem ; " the main ^ues- 
^te beinf how to tecvre for Boeton a "pennaneot," 
^tiMnlMd, aaflMeiit ofebeatn» which can be kept 



in practice all the year round, aad ready for all fit 
occasions, whether "classical" or miscellaneons and 
** popular." The problem came np in this way ; 
pardon a little history. 

For a number of years, daring our civil war, the 
sound of the Beethoven Symphonies— Indeed of all 
orchestral music — had ceased in Boston. After the 
old Musical Fund, and the *< GermanUi," Cari 
Zerrahn, for several seasons, gave " Philharmonic " 
Concerts, by sabscription. Yielding at last to the 
popular cry for lighter music, he found that the sub- 
scriptions of the only sure nucleus of an audience, 
the real earnest lovers of the liighest kind of music,, 
began to come in more and more mistrustfully, and 
he finally gave up. Then the Harvard Musical 
Association, a purely private club, composed for the 
most part of musical and music-loving graduatcr 
of Harvard College, seeking to keep fresh the 
memories of college musical experiences, and at the 
same time to bring music into more respect with edu- 
cated men than it enjoyed at that perio«l (1887), hop- 
ing, also, to bring about in course of time, the 
establishment of a regular professorship of music 
in the college, conceived the idea of employing an 
orchestra and giving symphony concerts In Boston. 
The plan was to organiie the audience, fit, how- 
ever few. A hundred or more gentlemen of cul- 
ture, with the social circles they could influence, 
would naturally form the nucleus of a refined, ap- 
preciative company of listeners, and form a genial 
sphere which would be likely to draw to itself 
others of like affinity. To do this, they had to 
keep the control of the programmes in tlieir own 
hands, guaranteeing that they should be of tlie pur- 
est, highest kind of music ; while the very nature 
and character of the Association was a guaranty of 
absolute disinterestedness, and that the enterprise 
was not to cater in any way to lower tastes in the 
interest of any speculating impresario or agent 
This last naihed feature naturally made tlie specu- 
lators jealous, as they are, instinctly, towards all 
enterprises based purely on artistic motives, and 
oflFering no field of "business" for them to take a 
hand in. This worthy class of citixens and of com- 
mercial travellers have a rare gift for '* managing 
the press." No wonder, then, that after a few sea^ 
sons of rema.*kable prosperity, the Symphony Con- 
certs began to be assailed in newspapers with mur^ 
mars about " exclusiveness," "close corporation," 
" aristocracy," etc., because the members and their 
friends, who guaranteed the concerts, were allowed 
to have tlie first choice of seats. Wishing to be 
magnanimous, the society unwisely and unfortu- 
nately yielded to this clamor, waived all privi- 
lege, and threw all open upon equaPterms — ^ first 
come, first served." From that moment the audi- 
ence began to dwindle ; the grumblers, not eager to 
secure the fruits of victory, lost all desire to get 
in, and looked about them for some new source of 
discomfortare to the Association, some new hole in 
Its armor, some new weapon of attack. 

This came in the nick of time with the first Ini- 
porlation to our city of the Tlionuu Orchestra— a 
fine chance for the speculat<y«! The admirable 
playing of this model orchestra wa^ indeed a rev- 
elation to most ears ; it made ns all more sensitive 
to sliades of tone, and more exacting as to quality 
and manner of performance. It was hard then not 
to perceive the "rust" upon tlte old machine so fre- 
quently disintegrated, and only put together now 
and then for fine symphonic work. Tlionias gave 
us orchestra] rirfNosiVy,— an orchestra as perfect and 
as brilliant as the solo virtuoso playing wlUch had 
before astonished us. Here was a machine all pol- 
ished, bright and shining in every wheel and link 
and member, technically perfect. While it delighted 
every listener, while it taught us much, both public 
and musicians, spurring our own orchestra to higher 
aspirations, it also wrought some harm as well as 
good. So shining a machine drew too much atten- 
tion to itself and away from the beauty and the 
meaning of the ronsic Manner got the upper hand 
of matter. Otioe we had enjoyed Beethoven keenly, 
deeply, feeling very near to the great heart of him, 
even through orchcttras of far inferior tech&iqao; 
now wa were enjoying Thomas. Did wa know 
Beethoven any better hi this f aoltlce* erentav V>*^ 
dfcaa t Mnit a man's gkivai fit p«rfootfy» rnnst 



everything be superfine hi his presentment, before 
we can feel the man himself 1 

Now thie, — this splendid externality of musical 
hiterpretation has, we venture to submit, amid all 
the great pleasure and the great good the Thomas 
ordiestra has brought us, tended also to the disad. 
vantage and discouragement of oor local efforts in 
the same line. It has made ns all too critical and 
too exacting. We are impatient of the best we can 
do, and treat It as if it were hardly worth the doing. 
And it Is Just here that the orchestral problem comes 
op. Why cannot our orcliestra play as well as that 
of Mr. Thcmias 1 Simply because his is an orches- 
tra devoted to this one line of occupation the whole 
year round, supported on salaries,, and kept in con- 
tbiual daily practice; whereas our orchestra, while 
preserving year after year essentUlly the same 
Identity of membership, finds only occasional env 
ployment In this capacity, playing the symphony 
the best it can after very insufficient rehearsal, and 
then scattering itself about In theatres, school, 
rooms, hall-rooms and street bands, that each indi- 
vidual may earn his bread by drudgery demoralising 
to the artist. What can we do about it I And can- 
not we contrive some means of supporting and em- 
ploying a permanem orchestra right liere at home T 

This, then, is the orchestral problem. Tlie man- 
agers of the Harvard Concerts have done what tliey 
could toward solving it ; they have been willing to 
give the niusicfains all the concert employment, with 
all possible rehearsals, which the public patronage 
enabled. This amount of employment, with mote 
from the Handel and Haydn Society, the Cecilia, the 
Apollo and the Boylston Hubs, etc., is some begin- 
ning of the end desired. Our orchestral perform- 
ances have steadily improved, so much so that 
during the past and present season the critics have 
found little to blame and all to praise after each 
concert. Still we want more. The ideal is by no 
means reached. The "Philharmonic" orchestra of 
Mr. LIsteniann for two seasons has done its chief 
good in giving more frequent practice to the very 
same musicians who compose the Harvard orches- 
tra. Its original plan seemed excellent; h was to 
keep a conveniently smsU orchestra in constant 
practice and in readiness lor outside engagements 
(for an oratorio in Salem, or in Worcester, for ac- 
conqianiment to the Apollo or the Cecilia Club, 
etc.), and to give miscellaneous ypmlar concerts in 
the city ; in these ways it might sustain itself, while 
at the same time it would serve as a feeder to the 
standard Symphony Concerts. Why it barely es- 
caped failure the first year we never understood ; it 
was only when it stepped into the field of competi- 
tion with the Harvard this year, giving programmes 
neither classical nor popular, but extremely 
"heavy" with excess of newness, that the result 
became disastrous to itself, while at the same time 
It probably abstracted some support from the older 
organisation of Its own self-same members under 
the older name ! 

And now comes forward this new movement, this 
new orchestral association (" club " we have called 
it, because it looks for its material snpport to the 
system of the vocal clubs, that of associate mem- 
bers, whose moderate subscription, entitling each 
subscriber to four tickets, will cram the biggest 
music hall with Invited guests, and pay the orches- 
tra fairly for five concerts). How much further 
they expect to go we know not. Five concerts are 
a short step toward "permanence," and the term 
" l>erinaneut orchestra " must long remain a phrase, 
an unknown algebraic quantity. But that phrsfe 
may have a practical meaning Imlependently of 
time." A permanent orchestra is one which always is 
an orchestra so long as it lasts ; one whoi»e mem- 
bers make this their whole bosbiess, ami are not 
drawn away from it by all sorts of extrarn'ous en- 
gagements. If the new association can bring this 
about, then must all good music-lovers wish It God- 
speed. We have nothfaag to do with the motives 
out of widch it sprang, and are bonnd to credit the 
sincerity of the one motive it professes, namely, to 
build np and snpport a proper orchestra, and to pro- 
mote the canse of mnslo hi oor dty. We wish It 
well Just so far as It means well. If then isre any 
Jealousies and animosities at the bottom of it, wt 
will trati these tor heal themstlTesdndsr.tlN* 
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■Um el ft iMw deputun, tad In 
Int tMit at ■ MTMt loiiB-Mtet«d tMoumij. ii 
■OM who Iwtri warh«4 hard (or tha lapport o/ 
orchcatnl nuilc In the older orguiiitllon herein- 
(on haT* been cniuolted In lh« now plan, •h/, per- 
bapi It WM well enough Ihu llwn ihould be a new 
deal all toiumI, and thai (be "ouU" ihould be the 
"Isa'czclatlTalr, tilllhe; caathow vhallhercan 
do- If there \» any hatred tar the llarTinl A*m- 
ciation, that muit react Id tint* to It* adrantage, 
and we wonld imther be among the hateil than tlie 
battn. it there ii to be competition, bp^n or con- 
cealed, that nw7 be the *er^ (blag rweded to aronte 
the dd auodatlon tf«m it» fatal laiuetfalrt (though 
weaar It wh« tbonld sot), and Inspire It with bciitr 
plaM aad alronger, heartier effort* (or another jcar. 
At all event* iIm Harrard lluatcsl AiaocJation quar- 
rel* with Dobodj, and will go on doing It* own work 
a* well and brareir a* l( can. Indeed, many of It* 
member* have cheerf nllj inbecribed to the fomU of 
lb* Bew onterprUe, without toeing tnj loyalty to 
their Bnt la**. Another year, perliap*, will H>lTe 
aflraiatlvely iIm riddle; Can a city which hardly 
•Bilalna oM let of coneen* do any belter (or Iwol 

Ifnch nore night be iald, liut we end here tor 
the preunt, tare that wc iliall watch tlic wi>rking 
of the new experinwot with Intcrett, neither qor*- 
Moaing it* motlrei nur It* method*. We only add 
the record of the organlntlon, a* we And It In the 
AdtatiKr of Feb. 8 : 

A* a nwalt of the rljconRie effort* of a iinmbur of 
genUeoMn ooniptcaoii* for their iutemC In miule a 
new mclat* ha* JuM been organiied, cxIIkI the Kill- 
harmonk Society of BoiImi, mndelled In lu form upon 
that of tbe Brooklru aiHoclatlon. The muakail, Bnan- 
etal. and aiecMIre eontiol I* verted la * bonrri ol 
twenty-flT* dlreetom, who from th^ Hnaiber eleri 
their odfcer* and their necemaiy wocfelaK oammJIteea- 
the** t«enty-flve dlreclon being eleeled^at aa aunnal 
Rieetlntt of the aab*eri|<tk)a nember* of the ■odetr. 
The coodactor, who ti not jet nelected, will be rx afl- 
r(«,BKeMbero[ the miwie onmmlttee. The oruanlu- 
tton b M [idlow* : llonid ol dtrertnn— rrotuwor J, K. 
Paine. B. Perabo. John Orth, Jnlln* ElcbberL'. W. H. 
Sherwood. Otmrn U Ofenml, U. W. Chadwltlc, J. W. 
Tttlla. Jnnlnii wChhI. C. H. Hon*, W. J. Winrh, a B. 
Wooir, E. H.CIeBBBt, JoMphSnwyer.U. 1>. WillinBU, 
W, O. Orover, J. T, Diitt**, U D., Dr. II. C An-ull, 

Wa*toBL•wi*,OHrerAnw^A.C-FnneT. " 

ehnr^r-. BngMje ^_^<*'i^^U[;^^ ^, 

;"'011.- 

crelart'. Mn- 

_. JC. WocAt, John 

(Mb. j. W; Tu(t«. Finance r<™mlMoe-W.O.t;niTer, 
Joaeph SawTCr, E. II. Clement. 

Oret ds bOMnd perwHW hare Hiiend.ir finned an aib 
eoelata membeni, awl the Mrreiarr rvpoita ihal tulce 
Hut ■nnhar ««ald be obtained if riefirad. Tlie ei- 
paoaeotttve concert* ptopiwed fortholltvtyenri^thn* 
Mnadv gnamnteed. No UckeU vUl be aold [uribe 
ereolitg ecocerta, each tBeiuber being entitled to (our ; 
td«UMil» will, hnwerer, probaUy be itven h> the a(ter> 

. L._i. .1.1... 1 ircnaaed. Ko other 

' ^i« built npoa 



Coneeit at CblekM^g' 
The pmitiAmme ineladea Trio* by Hoxatt la E, and 
Barxiiil In F, the TinllB and 'cello part* played by UtMin. 
DannrentbaraadFriw. There will be aoag* by LntU, 
Fnni, Biahnvand Dennett, anng by Itlaa HayBryanL 

lu the nerciith Harvard Symphony Coaeert, Bait 

ThnrHiay afternoon, the principal butmrnental lent«i« 
riu bo tho flf«t porfumuMKa her* ol the "Sardanapa- 
.]#" Bvmnhony (dcwrlbedbehiw)bynnr.r. L. Utter, 
ol VaimrCoIkitEe. The onanrt will enen with Weber** 
Obmm Orertare. Ur. and Hn- W- H. ftberwood will 
phiy tiM Hinart Connlto lor two ptanoa ; Kra. E. 
HiiMphiP.v Allen will idng the aoena (ram the ^rep- 
Than, and tlitea ■hnrt aim IroM Handel'* VAItrtm ; 
and Ur. Sherwnnd will play a tiebefio troB Cbiqiia'* 
SonnM, Up. U, ate. 

Kiirtli* *iehth Symphony (butol th* •ea*on| Ike 

pnisnmaie In ewcutlally aa (oUow* : El|tklk (■boit) 
avmi>huny of Beethnrm ; Ai^ Kl*a Lillian Bailey ; 
Pinno Cmeerto (Urat time) compoeed and played by 
Herr Leal* HUB*, from I.«tl>aij[ -. Aria. Kr. Hmiekel i 
Short Orertura, " Hamlal.'' by 0- Huwekel : Dnet, 
with Orrhortra : " O. tbal we two war* HmtIm," Ban- 
•ohel tMlM llallev and »r. HeMohel) ; Orertar* to Le- 
aoora, Xo. .1. Ueethoiw. 

Mr- B.J. Ijing will sir* two nmeeit* at Tt*Monl 

Temgile on Thnmlar attamoona, F«b. M aad Kateh 
laatno'rlork. Only the i\ -■■! ah 1 r-nt bnlconr of 
til* linll will hr UFod. Hr. Ij.ni: •>.„; Ium' <h* Msto- 
tanra of the Phllharmoatc ami IWiliuvtn ilubt. Had of 
Memr*. <t. W. Bnmnrr. A. W. YokIp nnd .1. A. Preilna, 

P'lanMa; *> well tm of Mr*, liiimnhrev Alien nod Kr. 
. Knrbey «( New York, Tdcallil*, Tb* liu^ranental 
-'--ipmnbedBr*theb<iintet,0[i.KT,bTHnmnel, 
...itorte, *tolln, »lora. vlolonrello and enntA- 
tbe (Inlonletta, Op. Itts. by RaH. (or two HbM*. 



eiow. iir.. Bngeae d. nacar, \j. n.onnaHHv, snn ina 

followlBg-named alMcar* ; PrafaMor J. K. Paine, jireal- 

" iti &■ Henrr C. Anzell. vk»-pteiiidanl ■ ''"— 

Ma, tlen*nrat ; H»nrv fi. \"-"— ■ 



a, for which ticket! can beMrchai 
__.jlU bar* ret been **ttl*d. The*od(tyi« 
a bnad mnafcal bash, though It* Immedhti 



ent end In th* tormatlon and MUtalnlug of 

tta. ItwotddbeabaanllopreitiriiutotlM 

the entarpri**, bnt i^ •««>•* ^>(f(Kb an al>Jwt.^au|k 



pwt«d by Mwh mea, ooght act to fall and mild uot 
fall to Doeton. There In certainly Dodnanr tram eum- 
petitionoTeTer«tlDnlB*tatbl*matter. WebBTomen 
than NOB ffiwigh (or all lb* ealhiuUaam which mn be 
•u*nder*dh*t*ontheMbj*ctot lutmiOB&ta] mnalc, 
and Bay hennabl* aebem* whioh rMit* in making 
abKT moot otrbaMnl MrforuM* Mrrnanent re*id*uti 
•( feAoa I* to b* htgOt eommended and warmly *ap- 



CotiCBBt*. We hare a IIm 
twenty eoneeita, meat ot than 
w* h*n B*ltb*r room nu time bow I« rerlew. Th* 
IMlBelad<aMoian'*Sav<''<»<a"dBeiilhoTeB'>iraHiil 
^fWlnll BaathcTen'* AmJhji of AthtKimui DihII*; 
Back'* titUtn Ltff*»t: (Mr coneert*, iBcinding two 
p«iluiBiaB<TM of (be itaHMtfea St Fayil, by Tbao- 
4*(e TlMMaa ; taro Apollo eoneerta, with Hax Umch'* 
rrllVvf Saga ; Ht. Hemvhel'i teeoud Song Recital ; 
MBcaito br the Harvard Hiutlral AfaocUUon. the En- 
larp*, Mr: Baodbc, Ur. Arthar Foote (Trhi), Hr. Ada- 
■Mwahy, etc, etc We keep thea all tor one gmnd 
Hmm4 at tb* and at th* mooth- 

Thb atterBOOB Vj. UenadMl aad Ula* Bailey 

l/n» B tUid recital at Iba H tJanaon. whaa, amaog 
other Btitealkia), Mr. UeMCbel'* maata to » eyela ot 



le concerto br llnrh tor 
*, Chr.S,1,by^ltBl' 



-, — - — '.AvIM, Stati- 

nnd baaMMi: and the octet, Ob 00, by 
m, lor fmiT rhillB*, two rMa* BBd two tIo- 



IM-BKATIC KEMINISCEXCKS. 

In the AiirrHtmrr of Jan. 0, nitder th* heading 
** Operalic Chronicle* ' a correppondent, L. B. B, 
make* itie following >lat«ineBl, to wit : ' Signer 
Harti wa* tho flnt linpn-*arlo who had lb* hoMor 
of intmdiiclng llBlian upera Into thia onanlry, 
appi'arliig herr frfwn Havana Ib ISdT." 

if thi* meant thai lialian opera waa Inlrodnced 
into ibi* i-ouBiry lor th* SrM lime In 1M7, then I 
think I. 11. II. ii In ermr. 

Mannel (tarda, after havlHg achieved a rrpMta- 
thm In IjHtdnn bbiI Pari* aa a flnlabed linger and 
actor, conerived Ibo Men of catabliahing npon thi* 
■Ide ot the water Italian opera- Accordini^y, In 
IPi'l, accompanied by hi* wife, hi* aoa and two 
daughlera, ami lirlnging a company of more or le*« 
talent, he canie to New York, and. If wa may be- 
lieve the acGuont* Ot the day, actnally prodtKed 
•at k-a* than r/rrra arr IttUlan open* iH that city to 
oonrae of a year. Among the bm*! dieltiigwiahed of 
hi* performer*, aecond only la Mmaelf In (act, «•* 
hi* daughter Maria Velldlh, then a (Iri of IT ycM*. 
Her father becoming embnrvB**«d in pacMiUi]' 
attain, *he waa induced to marry U. UaHbraa, a 
wealthy New Yorii banker. ThIa geBtlwan, bow- 
ever. Boon bet'anw bankrapt ; whereapea r«llBqal*h> 
tog 10 hi* crediluraa conaMerabla aurn tt mourf 
which had b«m eettlcd «{Hm h«r**lt, Bad Inring 
lier hub*nd behind, Uaria retw«*d la KnKpt, 
wlier*, aa Mad. Mallbran, lor th* neat ten year*, 
■lie Inmcd all mualcal head* in a nurveloM career 
upon the operatic elage. In the eonMrt-roam, and 
in oratorio- She died at Handiealer, fa IBM, aflet 
a perfortnaaco in onierio, whkh will nevM h* tvf 
guilon by thoae who be«rd It. 

Th* opera, under Uarda'a manBgemtnt, at How 
Yurii, proving a (allnre, h* betook hlnwctf to 
Mexico, with a portion of bb Mmpnny, in bopaa te 
retrieve hi* fartano*. But on M* telam, between 
that city and Vera Cm^ ha wa* waylatd by bu»- 

dlttl, and robbed of nenriy alt of hli ri Inni. 

inc-lading a large inm to gold, canalng hi* Ntnra to 
Europe a poor man, hia voloa ao Impaired hf ag* 
BDd faUgae a* to compel hint toreaoet to lb* taacb- 
ing ot vocal mnilc. In thi* h« waa thj ewaiiwfal. 

HI* •an, Uanaelihaa atne* beoMB* en* tf th* 
moat Botad taachera of ttofliif h> Earopt, Mmbar' 
togamoagUtpaplU J«nyLfaid,CathnrlMHBya*, 
Adatald* PUlUpt^ aol maajr oDian *< etMrtty. 
Ha I* at prataai, flt haa h**B wttUa a thert. IfaM, 
ire(*a*or ta Ih* Bejal Aead^m y ai Lwdwa. 



I very well reB»emb<r th* apleiidld Htvant 
Troop, apoken of by L. B. B., nor (hall I •oen fo^ 
get their appearance at ih* Howard AlhMwam ta 
ErMioi, wherrat the andlcnce roaetolheir (e«t la 
the wihteit enthuriaim- Tcd**oo took the part ol 
Romeain Bellini'* <yera, / A f witree*! td i VaftnH 
- the lame place on the night of May Ii, IMT. 

e wa* the prima dotma far txathiKf ot the com- 
pany, bat. In the eatlmation at many, lb«c« were 
other* her equal, if not her anpertor, in getria* and 
art Th«f* are, among oar old opetn goeii. ttmtt 
who believe, that lb* baaan of thi* troop. Signer 
Hovrlll. hat. on th* whole, never b< 
hia partlcBlar rule ap le thi* day. 

SigDor pBrelll, one of tb* SneM leMn we have 
heard, with a freah voice ot alngnlar and beaatital 
qoalily, on leaving th* Mafe, removed to FMIa- 
delphia, and for many year* wa* ther* Ih* Icadlag 
twchar of neal Hnale. H* Hv*d dU wiAla tea 
y«ar*, If I miaUk* not. 

On th* 381b ot Hay, to the aamt year. U*m I* 
Sgn*. to aftoB heard her* aa an oratotin, waa 
broBfht oat aa aa opom. Thoae who w*r* pi**eBt 
might then hav* ■**■ haw eCactlva toward* r*mov- 
big th* Bbanrdily from th* acone of th* paaaag* of 
the Red Sea wa* the totrodnction ot (hn bcaBiitnl 
PTByer, ton^ by pttodpal* and cboraa. The mnate 
lo ihk, a* la wall known, waa compaacd by Boaalnl, 
In ten aitoat**, dtUng ap In hia bed, th* word* hetag 
written by the libreltlM In hope* thereby to 'anve 
thelhlrdAcI,' B*he*ald. that part of which had 
alwaya been recelTed with ahont* of deiMnn wbea- 
*ver It waa attempted. 

On the 9Tth De«., lSt7. 1 heard, at the A*tw 
llaec Upera, In New York, Trail, BenedetU, and 
Beneventano, to Lacio ii La mnutmmr. The flrat 
two, a* L. B. B. ob**rvca, were, for a long time, 
and deerrradly ao, favorite* to Beaton. The latMr. 
alwaya a moat Talnabt* m*mh*r of a Iroop, fat be 
WB* teldom tlelt *r todtopo*ad tor tarvlc*, had a 
voice of enormoa* power. Il wa* aald, that atoglng 
at Ib* Old Colony Hoaae, to lltogham, the Mlowtof 
lamraer, he ooaM be heard at the iteamboal land- 
ing, peiiapa aa clghlh of a mlla d latent. Some 
•mcalM hhn Ih* -ball of Batban,- hi* roartog 
bdng BltogolharAfletnM from tlmt of Nick Bottom, 
who canM " roar yoa gently a* a lacUag dov*." 

Bottcrim, who CMM with BlgMT Hartl a* contra- 
baadat. wa* qalM yonng 't >1n Una* (only H ytan 
old, I believe), and he »a b *«qa*Mly app*ar«d hi tb* 
United Stat** with Jnllleii'* faam« oacbeatta. b 
all the qoalitle* wMoh eonatllBl* a great arlbt, with 
a ilngl* exception, that of power, he la tboagM 
to have rivalled the edebratcd Dragmirttl on M* 



Th* above, ka I andeivtand h, I* the way Italian 
opita begaa la thi* part of iha eeaairy, and *adi 
wa* th* breaktog o< th* pa aa d, ar Iba •owing of 
lb* itod, whkh imidaivd pomlU* th* brllHaM a«c- 
oc** awaiting Slgnar Hani and M* troof oti their 
arrival hetw to 1B4T, It. L. 



Tb* •ymphoay aaan an oed far Iha Harvard Oi» 
cart of Feb. IT I* th* **eaBd of foar 0M^MM*d by 
lb* fnial and aoeompllahad mndMl profaiHir of 
Va***r Cellaga,— aathor ot tb* two eaocllenl and 
popalar ante* of laetart* m Ih* Matory of ma- 
ale, pahllahtd a f»w yoar* *bM by OUvcr DItWM 
4 Co. Thi* •*oOBd or ' Bnrdannpalna " aymphony 
wa* Irat parfonaad by th* Mew Totk noibarmenia 
Soeioty, nndar the dlreotlea of Cari Bergamaia, hi 
Hareh, ISniand amt with wbth raoogidttaa anaang 
Ib* B**t marieal paepk. Aa eTUMNM •( ihk, w* 
copy what waa written by aem* ot th* cHtka ih* 
Mil day. 
Th* TWhiM of March 4 aaya : — 
Pnf. BM*r'« tyaaphaay b 
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whkh fo mimjr Iom alglit of, that th« funetioB of maalo 
li not to Imltato, bat to f aggwt, mid thai % oi»mpo»itioii 
whkh oittat be interprotod by mi eUbotate toHmI de- 
teriptkNi is iBti»lc of ft boM and imperfect older. 
Wiiboat cxpectiti|[ un, therefore, to foltow In hie t jm- 
pkoBj the tetkNi of tlie dmna, be ban talLoa eertaia 
naieeiLin ae texts, eo to speak, and ballt npoa them an 
MUgro m»d€mt9 cortesponding to the pictare of 
the great ki&g as he **loUt crowned with roses,** a 
S^hmo, symbolical of the royal revels, aa AndmnU 
soggefted by Uyrrha'i mililoquy, and aa AlltgrQ eon 
i^irttp, in which we catch tlie f aHons spirit of the final 
ratai^fophe. The orchestra, under Mr. Bergmann, 
gave a earefnl'and refined interpretation of this worli, 
and tiM imptession ptodneed by it was highly pleasing, 
if we say that It shows ProL Hitter to bare boea a rev- 
emt and intelligent student of BeethoveUt we do not 
mean to imply that he has borrowed anything from 
the gnal master excepi a method of treating his own 
Ideas, and of coarse he eonld not hare hwhed to a bet* 
ter model. The style of the first mof ement seems to 
Bs partlcuter ^ good. It is simple, flnent, and forcible. 
With a stogie kmg^rawn nou (the poet's ** woe— woe 
le the nnilTnlled city!*') H passes at onee toto the 
fiietr*>ng Sekeno aUtffrttto, The Awianie is plain* 
the and sombre. In the final Alkffrttto the composer 
has given a somewhat freer rein to his fancy, and made 
a little approach toward the exuberance of the modem 
Mhool, hot be never becomes either eoame or fantastic 
The whole symphony is characterised by a sort of com- 
posure which Indicates a writer sare of his reeourees 
and mastar of all his instruments. The scoring is solid 
and rich, without being showy, and abounds in beaoti- 
fhl touches. We doubt whether such a work would 
captivate the multitude, but It will earn the leepect of 
esnnol s seurs and Increase the reputation which Prof. 
tttler alrsady enjoys as one of the moet^accompllphed 
and schohirly of our resident composers. 
The ircrir/jf Itf riew says of the symphony :'— 
Prof. Ritter employs the wealth at his command with 
a ftee and libeml but not a hivish or wasteful baud. 
iUs moderation shows sound Judgment and Judidous 
taste, if not some self-denial, for it ia easy to perceive 
that he Is a thorough master of Instrumentation and 
all the bighly^olored applhinces of the modem school. 
The first movement of Mr. Hitter's symphony, ilf/e- 
f fo m^dtmto, in S-minor, 3-4 time, commences with 
a dash of austerity, which outburst gives way readily 
to a bright, clear, luxurious npresentation of Jovial 
revel and enjoyment, full of sensuous-elegance and au 
traction. Thhi view closes with a severo warning blast 
and peeedent wail of woe, and the next movement suc- 
ceeds, without brsak, Seheno atttffretto, &nuiJor in 
M time, which carries out the glimpee of tlie royal 
reveller's spirit to the first movement with heightened 
elect ; at firet In a defiant stmin, and finally to a 
•oltened and voluptuous mood, with a very enccessful 
endeavor to fix the sparks of beauty's heavenly my, 
which givee a pearly lustn to the composer's melting 
and flowing rhythm. 

After an interral of rest liero a majestk AnrfnnU In 
A-mtoor, 24 time, depicts an totrospectlve and sad- 
dened spirit such as we may well suppose to have 
actuated the beautiful Greek slave, Myrrha, who de- 
spised her hoods, and yet loved her enamored lord and 
poss e sso r . The pensive humiliation breathed by the 
HKirement beconms soon charged with Greek 1if% and 
devotion, and by a masterly modulation, pin wo8$o, 
leads gracefully, without toterval, to the final move- 
BMUt, Aftetfro eon tpiriio, retnming to E-mlnor, 4-4, 
which dashes Into the martial vein, and dmws freely 
■pon the tostrhmental resources of the art. The col- 
flfftog here is boM, rich, decided and striking, aud even 
when the chimor of the conflict seems to have subsided, 
the lofty stmin of kingly daring Is still maintained and 
the hoes and harmonies deepen and swell with the In- 
domitable magnanimity of death-defying heroism, till 
the fatal and sublime climax is reached, and, leaving 
their mortal ashes a prey to the flames kindled by their 
own hand, the two immortal spirits soar from earth on 
the wtags of kive to their eternal home. 

finch hi the outline of the tostmmental dmma, and 
he taartkolate thoughts and hingnage am Intelligibly 
and ekM|uently conveyed. 

Ibe synpbony is mmarkable for clearness and sym- 
metry. It does not attempt to dive toto the nnfathom- 
ahle, aad yet Its meaning is profound and mplete with 
toflntte saggcetioB. The means emptoyed are all legit- 
imate aad yet novel, fnsh and todlvidual. Wefelt,it 
Is true, the imprem of preceding great amstera on the 
weik, ae we see Shakeapeam to MOtoa, an4 both to 
Hymn, but that advancenwnt OB the pfogtem of othen 
affect the orlglaaUtjr aC the ftodnctloa, whieh, 
a fint heartog— and first 
moatfeaemDy 
•aaviltoraC 



OBITUARY. 

LUCIEN H. SOCTIlAHh. 
Mr. Lut'icB U. Southard, news of whose dialh at 
Augusta, Ga., is received, was formerly a resident of 
this dtjr, and was well'known here as a musicmn 
andcompoeer. He was born at Nantucket in the 
year 1827, but removed from the island with his 
parents at an earlj age. A portion of his youth 
was spent In Vcnnont, but he came to Boeton before 
attaintog his majority. His oducatloa was gained 
in a very desultory way, but such was the force of 
his mind aad the tenadty of his memory, that he 
became a respectable scholar and a man of wide 
reading. His aptitude for languages was surprising, 
but his natural inclination was toward music. 
Against the wishes of his father (who was an able 
physician), young Southard dt* voted himself to 
music as a profession, ami Ijegan his career as a 
teacher with Mr. B. F. Baker. He had tlie usual 
fortune of change, and from time to time was organ- 
ist in many churehcs. He was a natuml Impro- 
vlser, having always a dear vein of melody in mind, 
with 8uflick*nt knowledge of harmony to make his 
musical tliottght interesting. Whether in music or 
in conversation, the movements of his mind were 
animated and strongly individual. He aided Mr. 
Baker In compiling seveml collections of music, and 
contributed many of his own compositions, gener- 
ally under a pseudonym. He used to say that choira 
would not sing a tunc to which a Yankee name was 
prefixed, but would admire every one of foreign 
origin ; and for that reason he printed the name of 
the composer as "Bemhard Schmidt." Many of 
these tunes are still sung. 

I lis ambition was to compose an opera. His taste 
was wholly Italian as to vocslism, although he rec- 
ognised the mastery of Berlios and other French- 
men in orehestration. Alone and unaided he pur- 
sued his studies in instrumentation, and he produced 
certain movements that, to say tlio least, were strik- 
ing and beautiful. They might not iiave stood the 
test of modem criticism, but they were far from 
commonplace, and as we recall them in memory 
they seem as lovely as the dreams of youth. Tlie 
files of thei^hV* Jwmal give some notices of his 
early efforts.' His librettos were not done bv experi- 
enced hands. The Knglish one was a faithful ver 
sion of '*The Scarlet Letter," done litemlly, and 
without proper knowletlge of ummatic effects. The 
Italian one, entitled Omamo, was founded upon Beck- 
ford's welnl story of the <* Caliph Vathek." This 
last contained some gmnd nnmliers, but It was 
wholly beyond the capadty of any American sing- 
ere, and of course it was never represented. In a 
sketch like this, many things must be i>asse4l over. 
It may be mentioned, however, that he lived at one 
time in Hartford, Conn., and afterwards in Balti- 
more. In the latter city he had charge of the 
orchestm which is supported by the Peabody fund. 
The orehestm was a Babel of many J^ongues and of 
diverse views. Tot Tentonet, tfUot o/^/n/am^s. It was 
a vei7 hard place for any man, and Mr. Southard 
was only modemtely successful in controlling the 
forces. He could " make the music go," but he 
could not haraionise the playera. He had passed 
his best days. For his own happiness and success 
Mr. Southard was bom about twenty-five yean too 
soon. At present there is a chance for a native 
composer, if he has merit ; formerly there was none. 
He had his faults ; among them timt of an Impetu- 
ous temper ; and he f rette<l himfclf with real and 
with imaginary diflkulties. His life was one of 
struggle and disappointment. The great prise of 
fame for which he toiled was always just out of 
reach. As it was, he left a Urge number of com- 
positions for church service, some songs (always 
indicating ability, but seldom widely popular), a 
treatise on harmony, and the two operas, both unfin- 
ished. A man of unusual intellectual power and 
acumen, with fine artistic taste and natuml enemy , 
he lacked only the indescribable something which Is 
called hattam to have made him a striking figure in 
our time. His widow, who is a native of Cambridge, 
it residing with her son, an arehitect. In Chariee- 
lon, 8. Cw— ^^rrrfiser, F^h, 7. 



bitter played by the young BrasUlan, Daagremont. It 
is a most msrvekMis thing to see a boy of 14 quietly 
standing before 2,000 people, and ptoying a composi- 
tion (from memory) which la considered suflidently 
formidable by experienced atthits. This he did, and 
did it exceedingly well, barring the hidi of weight (so 
to speak) which la a natural concomitant of hh» youth. 
His grace, dexterity, staccato passages and doable 
stoppiiig, are all truly admlmble, and all potot to a 
magnificent future for this gifted and precockms hid. 
But these beer-garden engagements ought to be stopped 
at once; ao talent can staad aa todlserimlaate foretog 
process; aad the boy's guardtoas ought to andemtand 
the fact: there is yet time, soon tt wlU be too tote. 

Mr. Rummel annoaaces four Kedtals to Febraaiy, 
aad a secoad series of three to March. Joseff y aa- 
nonaces three ditto wlthto a few daya ; these totter are 
to be givea for charitable purposes. The May Festival 
Is la prooesa of prepamtloa, aad Dr. Damroaeh Is 
working himself thto over the choraa aad orehestm 
rehearsals. The chorus wUl comprise 1200 select aad 
well-tmiaed voices. Fdr the test, I add aa extract from 
Vol. 1. No. 1, of the MniUi FtHH^l BnXUUn, for Fab- 
roar>'. 

The Festival orehestm win comprkM 200 selected 
muftictons, including the orehestm of the Symphony 
Society nnd the best instramentallsts that can be 
found, who will be drilled and directed by Mr. Dam- 
roach. 

The solo parts will be allotted to artists of great emi- 
nence and popularltv; and probably so many renowned 
singers have never oofore been gathered together on 
any occasion in this country', as will appear before the 
pnblic atthefestlmL A complete list of thdrnamei 
will appear In our next Issue, and cannot but prove an 
attmcttve item for the publks. 

Above and back of the stage will be built a Rooaevelt 
organ— one of the buvest and best Inatrameats ever 
made by that celebmted orgaa-builder, aad one aaex* 
celled for richness and power. 

The Festival will take phice during the first week of 
May, 1881, and will comprise three afternoon and four 
evening performances. The progmmme will Include 
choml compositions of dlffereat styles and of varied 
length ; purely orehestml works ; ensemble pieces and 
wtlos. 'the prindpal choml compodtkma selected 
are:— 

The DftUntftn Tt tHvm, Gae of HaadeVs awet ctl* 
ebmted works, and the standard Te Deum. 

The Totoer if BaM, by Rubtostaln. Thhi work Is a 
com|Misltlon of dmmatic Interest and nietnresqno 
gmndeur, and to Europe haa met with the algheat sue- 



The Omnd JKrow/cm, by Heetor Beritoa. A glgaatle 
work, which requires immense choml and instremental 
forees for its proper presentation. Each mcnrement fai 
a revetotion of the ioMi and the pathos embodied to 
the well-known and time-sacred words, and the whole 
combines the severe simnlldty of the old Italian school 
with the sensational eiementa of modem romantl- 
cbin. The choras and orehestm vto with each other 
In givtog expression to the comnoser's thougbta. In 
some movements of this work, four acc e esorv orehes- 
tras are combined with the grand orehestm, Uw hitter 
forming the oontlnuons foundation. 

The JieMsiaht by Handel, for soli, chorus, aad orohes- 
tra« 

The Ninth Symphony, by Beethoven, for soil, choras, 
and orchestra. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nbw Yobx, Feb. 7. The maslcal record for uie last 
two weeks has act beea particularly briUlaat, aad f 
hare* but two coacetts to aotke, ooe of them havtog 
beea the third Becltal of Mr. Heaschd, which waa a 
very successful affair, aad to which Mies Bailey was 
geanlaely sathifactory, wlthto ceitala ItonHs. The 
other was Dr. Damroseh's fourth Sympboay Coacekt» 
whieh oeeaitid oo Saturday oveatog, Fehb Ai Thapm- 
gnuaow todaded the l>«taor Symphony of Sehamaaa 
(C^ ISO), aad the Mw id d woha ttol ta eie w H tha 



Chicago, Feb. 5. '^Her Majesty's Opem Com- 
paay '* Is to Chfc»go. We have great respect for .the 
Queen of Engtond, for we have every reason to sup- 
pose that she is a traly good and noble woman. Yet, 
although by nature and right she may be called noble, 
and the glitter of royalty surrounds all that she does, 
I must as frankly state, that ** Her Majesty's 0|iem," 
when In thb country, seems to forget lu august name- 
sake. For the royal in name shooM be rc^al to act 
That "Her Majesty's Company " should so forget their 
roj-al tmme as to represent second-nUe works either 
todlcates that In tasta and aim they have fiiUen from 
a high standard, or that they are not what th^ seem. 
From the great In name, one wouM have a right to 
expect works worthy of the great But wKh Her 
Majesty's Opem we have to deal with a pamdox, and 
we are forced to acknowledge once more the trath of 
the old adage, that by any other name they would 
appear Just as great Last year, when this celebmted 
company came to us, they offered ns the folhiwing 
operas : Liie/a, J/iarta, Sonmambufa^ Atda, H 2Vo» 
ffieore, aad the rest of the much tlme-hoaored worfca. 
This season our musical feast Is amde op of the very 
same operas. But agato we are forced to ackaowledge 
that royalty never chaagea, but Is the same, yesterday, 
to^lay, aad forever. Ia Chicago we are somewhat a 
wfcto-awake people, aad oar Teiy haad-oigaae have 
beea dilvea off the at resl i for offertog as the 
aietodiea of these very opema. And the only 
that Her M^^Jeily's Opem does act share the same rad 
fata, Is that we have great TCtpeet lor the QaoMi to thie 
dM^p aai we try te be yoHle evea whea todtoatloa haa 
tohehaldtoaahjaattoa. MafiaaM Oantar Is a tafirtr 
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slBRer, but why ihe thould try to rival our mnfllc^bozM 
Ib the tlme-woni cbanicter of her eongii, is loncthiiiK 
of « mypterj. Blgmir CHiii|«iiitil ia no iirthpt of line 
powers* bat It teemt uafortanate that he vhoiild w 
haroble bin grentuetv, at to forever ulng the old round 
of roleA. DonbtleM he it a martyr 10 royal eoromnndii. 
Oar noble contralto, Mlw Gary, baa alito to thow her 
Kood nature, and i>ing the old tongs, again and again. 
Of conrM an artitt of HIgnnr UahUMi't tatte woold 
pre^-ent the 111 iite of all thit great talent If he bad 
ittAnence enongh. £ven the good natnred and moet 
gentlemanly cundnctor, SIgnor Arditi, mtif>t tire of 
Liic/0, ^nnumdM/M, and MartUt and I hnlf fancy bin 
endurance. It alniott provoked Into a ttate of reinou- 
•trance. But of couive CoL Mapleton It not reapontl- 
ble for this cuiittant reprodnctlon of the old opemt. 
Ob, no! for be It but a fhltbf nl tervaiit of Her Majetty, 
and bat graciootly obeyt her queenly wUhee. But 
cannot tomeihing be done ? We are getting old !■ 
Chicago, and at we have not many hundred yean to 
live, and at we have familiarized onnelvet with these 
Ume-wom workt nutU we know tliem all by heart, we 
can but long for something fre^h, even while tlie power 
of enjoyment it left nt. Thut we humbly pray Her 
Hajetty that the will graclontly give nt tomething 
different another year. We will not prctnme to tug- 
gest, but if the thould detire a hint of our tatte In the 
matter, we would rptiNsctfully inform her royal Majet- 
ty, that Moiart, Beethoven, Von Weber, and Wagner 
have written workt that it woold help our mutical 
progrett to hear. I atked a gentleman friend to-day If 
he bad been to the opcm, and heard the lovely voice 
of Madame Gertter. My friend it a great lover of 
niiitic, and hat plenty of monoy with which to pay the 
myal price that It atked for teatt at Her Majetty's 
Opera. But be It ahK> m plaln^poken man. So he 
answered me, *' No I and I nhall not go until they give 
something betidet the haitd-organ operat." As my 
friend It a true republtean, and belongs to a new coun- 
try, 1 humbly hope that bit disrespect to Her Majetty 
may be overlooked. Jnttlee bkit me ttato that the 
company ha%'e offered ut one to-called novelty, in the 
if^tto/Wff of Boito, but I nm alto forced to admit tliat 
we have not been able to dltoot-er the gteatnete In the 
work, and aiwit from the thock ibat a new opera gave 
our nervet, we are not mneh the ha|>|iler from the 
performance. 

But let me writo of a tobjeet more humble, yet I 
trust, fully at worthy of mention, In a journal dovotod 
to the interettt of art Not long tince 1 niaile the 
ac<|uaintance of a young girl wlio it working faithfully 
to perfect herself at a pianist. Hhe It thoughtful, 
and endeavors to coltlvato her talents with an energy 
that b under the control of reason. She Is a papll of 
Mr. W. 8. B. Mathews, and bat given benelf most en- 
thuskittically to the ttudy of her choten Instrument, 
>iBder hit thoughtful instructloB. To her, the study 
of music wat no simple tatk, but rather a life-work 
that demanded one's best powers. Thus for some 
yeart tlie has lived the quiet life of a hard-working 
student. But bitely her development bat reached sneb 
a state of m.iturity, that the has been called upon to 
give a number of recitals, and It Is thtw that I became 
acquainted with her wonderful progrett. Mbs LydU 
8. Harrit was announced to play the foltowing pro- 
gramme, which wat devoted to the lUnttratioii of some 
of the works of LItst. 

a. Polonaitt Herolqoe, In K. 

4. La Campanella (Conc«rt Study after Psganlnl). 

c. Splniicrlled,*' from Wagner's ** nylng ]>«tebBian.** 

rf. Mtrebfrom WagMr*s**Taanbiut«r** .... Mast 

«. Schttb«rt*i ** M'auderer.** 

*. Sebabert- "Krl King.*' 

c. Wal(l«trtt .shea (** Forest Murmurs ** Concert Stndy). 

rf. Tbemet fruni Gonaod't *' Faust '* Lisst 

First Concerto In K-flat : I. All«gro Maestoso. 

11. Quatt Adnglo. 111. Allegretto VIvaee. 

IV. Allegro Mtnlale IJsst 

(Oroliettrtl iwrt on a second plannforto. by Mr. 
W. 8. B. Mathews.) 

When I mention tliat thfai programme was played 
from memory ; and that la interpretation, and In flfi- 
bih of performance, that thfs yoaag bidy indicated the 
feelings of an artist, I have given her, not praise, but 
her just due. Of course It Is not for a moment to be 
coDMded tlmt this young Udy Is a finished pUyer, for 
the would be the llrtt one to resent the flattery. But 
that she hi rapidly becoming one, and that she bat 
great talent, I am glad to acknowledge. It will be 
Interstting to many motieal people to watch the prog- 
lesB of this Western girl, for when the real arUtplrit 
Is prstent, it wUI manifest Itself hi sneb deUgbtfuI 
ways, that the observer cannot fall to be charmed by 
Ita grateful iBflttaace. Tboa all true mosldaBs will 
wlab this yoBBg bidy a most hearty Ood-epeed la ber 

aiL Bbirav. 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

The London Fiffaro (Jan. 22) taya: Mr. Gya will aft- 
nounce In the prospectus be will sliortly Issue, that the 
Royal Italhin Opera season wll commence on Tuesday, 
April 19. In addition -> tlie works of the ordinary 
repertory, M. Knblnttein'k 'tpera, **Tbe Demon," will 
be produced on a scale of ^ -eat tplendor. M. Robin- 
stein has undertaken to fomt to London to superintend 
the rebeaitals, and to partonally eondact the first two 
performanoea, and the chief parts will be song by 
Madame Albaul and M. Laatalle. Mr. Gye will like, 
wise announce that. In pbice of SigBor VUbosI, whose 
connectton with Covent Uarden hat been severed, he 
has engaged as conductor, in conjunctioB with SIgnor 
Uevigiwui, M. Joseph Dnpout, the well-known cht/ 
€orcht9trt of the liayal Opera and Concerto Popuhilres 
of BruMelt. The tervket of the leading artists of the 
past season, including Madame PattI, MadanM Albanl, 
Madame Valleria, Madame Sembrich, Madame Scalcbl, 
MM. MIcollnl, Oayarre, Cotognl, Lassalle, ete., have 
beaa retained, and. In addltton, Mr. Gye will annonnce 
thai be has concluded eiigagementi with the folkiwlug 
Bcw arthits : Madame Furteli-Madler, the popular prima 
donna of tlie Thtf &tre de la Moiinale, BrnsaeU, who will 
make ber first appearance In June; Mdlle. de Bestke, 
tlie well-known soprano of the Paris Grand Op^ra; 
Mdlle. E. Wamoto, a light soprano of Brussehi; M. 
Mierwintky, a tenor of tlie Paris Grand Op^ra; and 
Mr. Peruglni, a (enore di graxia, and a natlva of tlie 
United Stotet. Other arrangements are pending, and 
Mr. Gye will, at usual, promise tha *' best two out of 
three" further novelties. 

Herr Jean Becker has not appeared In this 

country for to many years that be has been accepted 
even by conttont PopciUr Concert goers almost la the 
light of a new artist Yet he was one of the earliest 
artists engaged at the Monday PopnUr Con jetts. He 
was, when he flrtt appeared In this country, two<and- 
twenty yean ago, a great favorite. He bi BOfs a man 
of forty-five yean of age, with a full, rouod tone, 
wbii;h tuggette the Influence of bis flnt and last pro- 
fessor, Kettenut— a pUyer, we are told, of the broad 
Gertnan school now best esampllfied by Profewor 
Joachim— than of Alard, uiuler whom be itttdled In 
Paris. SlmUariy, too, hb liftoen years' leaderslilp of 
the famous Florentlue quartet have raadered him a 
past-matter of the art of playing in ooocertad mualc, 
aud if the feeble vtollB soiiau In D»mlner by V. W. 
KUtt, which he pUyed on Jan. lA, be taken as a test, 
be it likely to shine here far less as a solototthan aa the 
leader of a quartet In this caitaclty Herr Beekar's 
happiett efforts have been his leadership of tha gieat 
Schubert quartet in l>>mlnor on* Jan. lA, and of tha 
Schumann quartet Ib A*mlnor, No. 1, on Jan. 17; 
while the excellent pUying by himself, Miss Krsbs, 
and Signer PUttl of Mendelssohn's pbino trio Ib 
D-mlnor, Op 49^ on Jan. 15, gave unalloyed pleaaura 
to those to wliom It must have been very ^niilhir. 
MUui Krebt chose for her solo on Jan. IS^ Beetho- 
ven's tonata, **Les adieus, rabsenca, et le retour"; 
and for Jan. 17, the <*Variatkms sdrieusea'* In 
D-miuor, of Mendelssohn pbiying also, with SIgnor 
Pbitti, Schumann's "Stilcke Im Volktloo." The 
vocalitto at these concerto were Mr. Edward Ltoyd and 
Friiuleln Friedlander, the gentlemaa aingtog, **For 
native worth" and Slgaor Ptettl's charming loag, 
"Awake, awake," aud the buly bataig beard Ib spngs 
by Mendelssohn, Bach, Grieg, and KublBstelB. — Xon- 
doa Figaro, 

At a meeting of the directon of the Philharmonic 

Society (Mettrs. W. G. Cttsins, Prancesoo Beiger, U. 
Leslie, G. Mount, C. E. Stephens, John Thomas, and 
T. a Wiight), on Tuesday last, the subjoined resda- 
tlons were unanimously adopted:— Six conceits to be 
given during the season; the orchestra, with Bfr. W. G. 
Cutins as sole conductor, to oonsbt of eighty perform* 
en ; two rehearsals to be held instend of tha tradlttonal 
one (a manifest Improvement); aubecribers, membeta, 
and assodates, as in the old time, to be admitted to la- 
bearsals on the Wedneeday precadiag each eoBcart ; no 
member of the directorate to have aoyof hit owb 
works performed; tha J^obmo omf /tiflsl of Haetor 
Berlkw to be given la Ito entire^, as wallasa bow 
orchestral mtitt by Mr. F. H. Cowea, ate. Mdma. 
Albanl has accepted an aBgageneBt, and M. Scbaiw 
weaka is to totrodnee a bow pfaiBoftete eoooerto of bis 
OWB compoaltioQ. The GaaraBtaa Fund alieady e» 
ceeds £1,760; Mr. Heary Hersea, who eooeaeds Mr. 
Stanley Lnoas as Secretary, baa subscribed a wbola 
year's saUry. Dr. Fkands Hueffar rapbicea Fiofsseui 
O. A. MaciarreB,of the Gambridga Uaivenlty, as wri- 
ter of the aaalytlcal progimmmes^so thatiha Wa»> 
Beriaa tbaoiy and doctriBCs wUi BOW be BOM faarieasly 
aBdemphatleaUjrcbamplOBad. HanrJohaaieaBimhaM 
did Bot, wa laaitt, daeUaa to aoHipafata with Mr, 



ae eoadBdor, hot pleaded hia fambUity to arrive to 
Enghmd soob enough. The prapoaitloB to Brahaas, ea 
the part of the PhllhannoBlc Society, we ata givcB to 
aaderatoBd, waa made with the hearty approval and 
eoBcnrreBca of Mr. W. 0. Cnaiaa himself. •- Orapkk, 

KDUrBt^iuiii. A eoneapoDdaBt of the Lomtoa Jfas. 
ieai mandard writca: 

The Buuiagamant of the Choral UbIob wiU aot be 
wfaM If they let slip the very avldemt lassoa taaght by 
Monday's concert Not only was it tha beet house the 
series of coBceito baa had; but what speaks more 
pbUnly, the tickets were sooner taken ap than oa aay 
other oocasioB. The programme consletcd entlrdy eC 
pleoet by Baethovea, which seems very eleariy to patat 
out that tlie pnblle are at least amra eager to hear what 
they are peisaaded is frood music if bitNigbt Idrwari 
to their aotlce Ib aa orthodox BMBBar, tliaa aay qaaa- 
tity of Boveltiea or mttcellaBeoas pt9gftmmm of all 
sorto of schools of art jumbled together. 

Tha orchestra throughout played with all their ataal 
finish. The various nnmben of the piogtrnmasa ea- 
trusted to them were as folkiws :— Ovtrtare ** Prome> 
thens," Vtolln Concerto In D, Op. SI ; Concerto, pbuM, 
and Orchestra, No. 5 to E fiat ; Symphony, Na S to P, 
and Ovettare *' Leonora,*' No. S. 

The soto roeaUst of tha evealag waa Mr. Henry Gay, 
who saag *' Adebilde'* and **0 beaataoaa daughter of 
the starry race," the latter, at any rate, with mack 
feeling, gaining a hearty eaeora. Tha soto vIoUbM 
wat Miss Agaes D. HamlltoB, a yooBg buly betoagtog 
to a well-kBowB toeal mnakal family, and who Is de- 
servedly in high repnto for ber great flalsh of style to 
playtois. Mitt Hamilton's rlearaesii of tone and cer- 
tainty of intonatloa were nwst observable la laith the 
pieces she pbured, altlmugh to ffte secoad (Variations 
forptoBo and vtolln from the **Kre«t8er Sonata") a 
want of power was evident ; tlie pisxicato passages 
partteblariy, betog nearly Inaodible from many parte 
of the ball 

Herr Pauer't appeaiaBca agalB before aa Edtoboigh 
andleate, after so hmg an absence waa aa avaat fully 
appradated by the public. To critleisa hto perform* 
aaca saemi abnost oat of ptoca ; bat to perfect fahraese 
the ehiomatlci.paMagas for the left haad la the can* 
carto bmked cleamess ; In other respaeto Ids playing 
waa only what a mattor aan be. 

PAAia. The Socitfld des Concerto of the Conserva- 
toire had for Ito programme on fianday, Jaa. 2!l: 
Mendelssohn's ** Italton" Symiitomy ; Fragmento fiom 
fiponttors F0mttndo Coritt (Introdactory Chofatce, 
RecltaUve of the High Priett March of the MeskaBs 
aad Chorus); Schamaan's Ptoao Coaearto (Masa. 
VIgator); Trio aad Chorus of the Parem, from Ba* 
mean's HippolgU e( Ariei*; Overture to Ltoneta, 
Beethoven. Conductor, M. DeMeves. 

—At the Concert PopuUIre (l^Mdelonp, dliactor); 
Symphony In C, Moiart; Barcarolle and March, Saint- 
Saeas; Air from Glnck's Armtde, taag by M. Capoal; 
Fragmento from the Sgmpkomie BomaHtiqMt by Jcttri- 
^ret; Bomansa of Beethoven for vtolto (M. Maniek); 
Airs from the ballet of ^if/r/tf , by Uo Itollbea; Ro- 
mance from *' Ia Dtfeste et le Batfor,'* by Uaprato 
(Caponl); Camaval, by Gnlraud. 

—At the ChAtolet: Seventh Symphony of Beethoven ; 
"Cti^puscnle et Daase Galll^ane" by MassenH: sec- 
ond Ptoao Concerto, eompoted and pbiycd by L. IM- 
mer; "Bide of tha Walkttres," Wagaer; Coaceit- 
StOck for violto, composed and pUyed by CanriUe 81- 
vori; Danse aad Bacchanato from iS^auon el Doltfa, 
Salnt^Sa&ia; Wedding Marrh, MeBdebsnha. Condae- 
tor, M. Coionae. 

Latraia The alnth Gewandbaas Concert, Dec 9, 
offered an Overture to *'Promethent," by Bargtol (ibrst 
time, the compoter conducting); Rcc. aad Aria from 
Gluok's OrpAtiit, by FrL Schaueubnrg of Crefeld; Vto- 
lla OoBoerto, Brahmt (Joachim); Aria from *'SaBMOB 
aad Delltob," opem by Satot-Saent; Vartatloas for 
Vtollo (first time) compoeed aad pbiyed by Joachim; 
Eighth Symphony, Beethoven. Tenth Concert: Over- 
tare, Scbeno and Flaala. Schumann (recelvad wBh 
great fhvor); Rec. and Air from Handel's Aeit and Qml' 
acea (Mma. Regan-Schimoa); MS. Coiicefia for vl^ 
kwcelks compoeed and.ptoyed by Herr Julias Klaagal, 
of the orchestra ; &iags: a. Arietta by Paradiea (1710), I. 
Bomaace by Isoaard (infr-lSU), e. Maillad by Oari 
Ralaecka; Soto places tor 'CeUo; Baethovaa's tgmnU 
masto. Etovaath Coaeart (Jaa. 1): Orertaie^ *«Weihe 
dee Haaaea," Bee|^ofveB; Aria from Qlaek'a j^A^yeato 
mt 7>i«rli (Fran Bachse Hefmeister; MandalssohB'e 
Vtolto CoBeaito(Fri.BabattoLohadi, of XMgihtfgi: 
Soena aad Alto fvoB /"reiraeMCs; Adagio liaa Spahf^a 
BiBth Ceaaarta (Fri. Lahaeh); •ymphoay to CMbap 
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JIR. PEPYS THE MUSICIAN.^ 

BY VBANCU HUEFFKR. 

It It proposed in the present piit>er to con- 
Mder onr dear old friend Mr. Pepyv in b somo- 
what new caiwctty. We all know him as the 
BMMt delightful gossip that ever pnt pen to 
paper in tlib or an j ot her language. The value 
of his information as regards manners, morals, 
and politics of the Restoration epoch is also 
generally acknowledged, and studenU of the 
hutorj of the drama are apt to look with much 
leniency on his naive admimtion for Nell G wyn 
and other frail heroines of the stage. Ills re- 
latMBS to the art of music, on the otlier hand, 
have hitherto been strangely disregarded, es- 
pecially by rouskmns themselves. It is known 
in a general way that Pepys was fond of sing- 
ing and playing on different instruments, also 
that he invented a new method of musical no- 
Ution, whkh he, like all inventors of similar 
systems before and after, considered to be per- 
fect Bvt as to the almost inexhaustible fund 
of valuable facts and dates relating to an im- 
portant period of English musical history that 
Biay be found in his pages, considerable ignor- 
ance seems to prevail, to judge at least by the 
all but total neglect with whkh the Diary bos 
been treated by some of our latest historians 
of the art. It, therefore, may not be an alto- 
gether ungrateful task to point out the wealth 
of this mine of information. To work it thor- 
oughly and systematically would require more 
lebure than I liave, at present, at my disposal. 

Music with Mr. Pepys was a passion, one 
amongst several it is true, but nevertheless 
all-engrossing at times. lie loved it and he 
dreaded iu '« Played on the viall," he writes, 
February 17, 1663, evidently after a long in- 
terval of virtuous abstention, << which I have 
not done this long time before upon any in- 
strument, being fearful of being too much taken 
with mnskine for fear of returning to my old 
dotage tliercon, and so neglect my business as 
I used to do." 

Never was vow more seriously meant and 
BM>re frequently broken. Here is another speci- 
aien of remorseful confession, as quaint aiid 
as ** like human nature ** as, perhaps, only Mir. 
Pepys coukl have penned. This time the en- 
try is dated March 9, M>6, and the reader will 
perceive that the moral progress made during 
the three intervening years was of the slen- 
derest descriptkn. «« Mrs. Knipp coming,** he 
writes, **we spent the noon together very merry. 
She and I singing, and, God forgive me ! • Ido 
•till iee thai my nature is not to be quite con- 
quered, but will esteem pleasure of all things; 
though yet in the middle of it, it has reluctance 
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after my business, which is neglected by my 
following my pleasure. However, musique 
and women I cannot but give way to, whatever 
my business is.*' «*Wine," ^Ir. Pepys might 
have justly added to complete Luther's cele- 
brated triad of •• Wein, Weib nnd Gesang," 
to which he also was unflinchingly attached. 
It must, however, by no means lie thought that 
to him the art was merely the solace of a leis- 
ure hour, or a welcome pretext for a quiet 
flirtation. Music, as I said before, was his |ias- 
sion. Under its influence the innermost fibres 
of his heart were shaken to liarmonu>us vibra- 
tions. It acted on him even with physical 
force, and to this influence he confesses with a 
naive simplicity which belongs to his age no 
less than to his individuality. What clerk to 
the Admiralty would now-o-days venture to 
commit, even to the most secret pages of his 
diaryr such a passage as the following : <— 

«'Feb. 27, 1668. With my wife to the 
King's House to see the * The Virgin Martyr,' * 
the first time it hath been acted a great while, 
and it is mighty pleasant; not that the play 
is worth much, but it Is finely acted by Beck 
Marshall. But that which did please me 
beyond anytliing in the whole world was the 
wind musique when the angel comes down ; 
which it b so sweet that it ravished me, and 
Indeed, in a word, did wrap up my soul so 
that it made me really sick, just as I have 
formerly been when in love with my wife; 
Uiat neither then nor all the evening, going 
homo nor at home, I was able to think of any- 
thing, but remained all night transported, so 
as I could not believe that ever any musique 
Imth that real command over the soul of a 
man as this did upon me ; and nwkes me re- 
solve to practice wind musk^ue, and to nwke 
my wife do the like." 

The passage is strikingly illustrative of the 
man's nature ; a curious mixture of unsophis- 
ticated, not to say coarse, realism and of the 
most refined sensibility to the beauties of art 
and literature. For, be it saM, parentheti- 
cally, that in literature also Mr. Pepys was a 
sound judge of genuine merit, who, to name 
but one instance, in an age of studied polite- 
ness was able to appreciate the racy force of 
the old |K>pular ballads of England and Scot- 
land. It was, indeed, on his extensive collec- 
tion of such treasures that Bishop Percy drew 
when he published hu famous ** Reliques,'' 
and thus prepared a healthy revolution in 
English literature against the stiltedness and 
pompousness of eighteenth-century poets. 

But, to return to our immediate subject, 
Mr. Pepys was not only an enthusiastic ama- 
teur of the ordinary kind. The collector's 
turn, developed in him to a degree little short 
of genhis, stood him in good stead in musical 
as In other matters, and with It he combined 
that marvellous sense of order whteh enabled 
him to put some system into the disgraoefuUy 
muddled navy accounts of Charles IPs reign. 
The impression of perfect order and neatness 
is forcibly conveyed to one's mind as one 
enters thu room of Magdalen College, Cam^ 
bridge, where the Pepysian coUectkm is kept. 
Here the ciues are filled with rows of andeBt 
tomes solklly bound and carefully arranged t 
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and, so as to make reference to each volume a 
matter of perfect ease, Mr. Pepys has cata- 
logued, and at a later period recatalogued, his 
books and music; the different entries being 
distinguished by tlie colors of the ink. On 
the tables there are various curious-looking 
instruments, some evklently of a musical kind, 
the nature and uses of which a better moclian- 
ical genius than the present writer can boast 
of might perhaps still discover. Here also is 
the most precious of Mr. Pepys's treasures, 
his Diary, containing over three thousand 
pages, carefully written in Rich's system of 
short-hand, and exteniling over the first tea 
years of the Restoration from January, 1660, 
to May 81, 1670. On that day the Diary 
closes for the melancholy reason which Mr. 
Pepys had better state in hb own words:—- 
**IIad another meeting with the Duke of 
York at Whitehall on yesterday's work, and 
made a good advance, and so being called by 
my wife, we to the Park, Mary Batelier and 
a Dutch gentleman, a friend of hers, being 
with us.' Thence to * The Worid's End,' a 
drinking-house by the Park, and there merry, 
and so homo late. And thus ends all that I 
doubt I shall ever be able to do with my own 
eyes in the keeping of my journal, I being 
not able to do It any longer, having done now 
so long as to undo my eyes almost ey^rj time 
that I take my pen in hand ; and therefore 
whatever comes of It I must forbear, and 
therefore resolve from thb time forward* to 
have It kept by my people in long-hand, and 
must be contented to set down no more than 
b fit for them and all the world to know, or 
if there be anything, I must endeavor to keep 
a margin in my book open to add here and 
there a note In short-hand with my own hand. 
And so I beuke myself to that course, which 
b almost as much as to see myself go Into my 
grave, for which, and all the discomforu 
that will accompany my being blind, the good 
(Sod prepare me ! " 

In spite of the ominous name of the drink- 
ing-house and the lugubrious tone of the 
entry, the ** world's end" had not yet come 
for Mr. Pepys. From a humble retainer of 
the Earl of Sandwich he rose by his own in^ 
dustry and integrity to be SecreUry of the 
Admiralty and one of the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports, In which capacity he assisted 
at the coronation of James II. Although at 
heart a sincere admirer of Cromwell's genius^ 
he was by political opintons and bent of mind 
a Royalist, and the hut two Stuarts held him 
in high honor. It b said that James was sit- 
ting to Sur Godfrey Kneller for a portrait In- 
tended as a present to Mr. Pepys, when the 
news of Willbm's landing In England reached 
Whitehall. The Reyolution deprived Mr. 
Pepys of hb oflke, but hb busy mind found 
congenial occupation nevertheless. He con- 
tbued hb collections, dabbled in science, and 
lived to be President of the Royal Society, 
Neither dkl he lose that keen eyesight of his, 
although, unfortunately for us, he was never 
again aUe to commit hb thoughts and obser- 
vi^iona and little peccadilloes to that trusty 
confident of many years, hb Diary. 

To that Diary we must now refer lor the 
iBHBedlate poiposeef tUrBrtid^Bveli'veiHw 
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ence being fortunately made possible by the 
careful and, as far as the nature of the mate- 
rials would allow, complete cilition which the 
Rev. Mynors Bright has recently published. 
Looking at these volumes, one is almost em* 
barrassed by tlie wealth of valuable historic 
fact and amusing anecdote wliich they offer 
to the musical historian. One does not know 
where to commence — where to stop. As a 
beginning, however, has to l)c made, it will 
lie best, before coming to personal matters, to 
look for such information on the general state 
of music in Kngland as Mr. Pcpys vouchsafes. 
Here we meet at once with a complaint which 
most likely had been made long before the 
seventeenth century, and will no doubt be 
made in the twentieth, the neglect of KiigliKh 
music in favor of the foreign article. The 
old saying of the prophet, despised in his own 
country, applies to the musician perhaps more 
than to any other public man — painter, poet, 
statesman or preacher; and it is somewhat 
comforting to find that some of the lca<ling 
musical nations in the world showed at first 
the same disbelief in their own art production 
of which English musicians so justly com- 
plain at present. More es|)ecially the upper 
classes seem everywhere determinctl to ignore 
as long as possible any independent movement 
in the music of their own country. The 
battle of French music was fought in the Paris 
of the aneien regime by two foreigners— 
Lalli, an Italian, and Gluck, a German ; and 
perhaps the latter would never have had his 
operas accepted but for the protection of the 
royal lady who lind been his pupil as the Arch- 
duchess Alaric Antoinette. In the struggle 
between French and Italian music, Rousseau, 
an aristocrat in taste^ although the founder of 
modern democracy, ardently espoused the 
cause of the latter. lie demonstrated that 
French music not only did not exist, but never 
by any chance could exist, the language itself 
being wholly unfit for the pur|>oses of the 
•inger. ** Lo chant fran^ois," he winds up 
his violent diatribe, " n'est qu*un aboycment 
conthiuel, insupportable h touto oreillo non 
prevenuc ; Tharmonio en est brute, sans ex- 
pression et sentant uniijuenient son reniplis- 
sage d'vcolier ; les airs fran^ois no sent point 
des airs; le rdcitatif fran^ois n*e6t point du 
recitatif.*' A similar contempt of national 
nusiCf although never expressed with ecpial 
force of language, runs through the history 
of the rise of the art in Germany. The 
petty princes had eacli their court theatre and 
their court concert, at which Italian singers 
tang Italian airs, accompanied by French or 
Italian instrumentalists; the native element, 
if tolerated at all, l)eing looked at with more 
or. less o|)en contempt. How Mozart, how 
even Weber, had to suffer from this' condition 
of things 18 too well known, and it was not 
till the voice of the people became supreme 
in matters of art that the great German com- 
posers gained the acknowledgment justly due 
io them. 

Under such circumstances it is not a matter 
for surprise that in the early days of tlie 
Restoration, English music was not the art 
the king delighted to honor. Clmrles II, 
when he eome to hit own egaini wat to ell in- 



tents and purposes a foreigner. His tastes, 
his politics, his vices, and even his virtues and 
graces were foreign. Moreover, he had that 
dangerous ** little knowle<lge " of music which 
enabled him to beat the time correctly during 
the anthem at church, and to find unreason- 
able fault with imperfections too fully ac- 
counted for by the circumstances* Ko won- 
der, therefore, that he seems to have taken 
an actual delight in humbling English musi- 
cians at the ex|>ense of their foreign competi- 
tors. One of the earliest entries in the Diary 
(October 14, ICGO.) refers to a visit of Mr. 
Pepys to Whitehall Chapel, " where one Dr. 
Croft made an indifferent sermon, and after it 
an anthem, ill sung, which made the king 
laugh.*' Neither did profane music find favor 
with Charles II. For a little more than a 
month after the last entry (November 20) we 
find that **at a play the king did put a great 
affront ufion SingIetou*s musif|ue in bidding 
tlicni stop, and made the French musique 
play, which, my lord (Sandwich) says, do 
much outdo all ours.'* That the example set 
by the court and followed in other classes of 
society was countenanced by the English 
musicians returning from abroad, and that 
Mr. Pepys had sense enough to have his own 
opinion on the subject is proved by the fol- 
lowing extract, dated six yeart after those 
last cpioted : — 

<Mune 18, IGGG. To my Ix>rd Rellossis, by 
invitation; • • • and at dinner there played 
to us a young lioy, lately come from France, 
where he had been learning a year or two on 
the viallin, and plays finely. But impartially 
I do not find any goodnesse in their ay res 
(though very goo<l) beyond ours when played 
by the same ; I observed in several of Uap- 
tiste's (the great com|ioscr) and our Bannis- 
ter's, But it was pretty to see my lord's 
daughter loves musique the most that I ever 
saw creature in my life.'* 

The ** Bannister," whom Pepys here com- 
pares with Lulli — for he evidently it meant 
by Baptiste — is the John Banister, well 
known in the history of EtigVuh art as the 
composer of ** Choice Ayres and Songs," and 
the incidental music to several ** masques," 
tragedies, and plays, including Shakespeare's 
** Tempest." He was, in 1 GG3, appointed first 
violin to the king, which post he is said to 
have lost owing to his upholding, within the 
hearing of his Majesty, the superiority of 
English over French players. A few months 
after the above entry, Pepys mentions a rumor 
that '*tlie king's viallin, l^nnister, is mad; 
that the king hath a Frenchman come to be 
chief of some part of the king's musique." 
Fortunately the first part of this information 
taken in its literal meaning proved incorrect, 
or, if true, Banister must toon have recov- 
ered from his insanity, for be lived to start 
successful eonoeru in London «*over against 
the George Tavern, in Whitefriart, and died 
in 1G79, at the age of forty-nifte, leaving a 
son the inheritor of hit name and bit Ulenu 

There were, it it true, many thingt to drive 
a king't fiddler out of hit tentet iu the time 
of the Merry Monarchic who had not even the 
good grace to pay hb mutkiant after having 
intnlted them* In n private ehnt **oi the 



King't family with Mr. Ilingtton the organist 
(December 19, 1G66)," Mr. Pepys ascertained 
that '*maiiy of the musique are ready to 
starve, they being dye years behindhand for 
their WAges; nay, Evans, the famous man 
upon tlie harp, having not hit equal in the 
world, did the other day die for mere want, 
and wat fain to be buried at the almes of the 
parish, and carried to his grave in the dark at 
night without one link, and that Mr. Ilingston 
met it by chonce, and did give 12^ to bny two 
or three linkes." On the other hand Tom 
Killigrew could boast that ** he hath gathered 
our Italians from severol courts iu Clinsten- 
dom for the King, which he do give 20Uf 
a^year a-piece to," an amount which, consid- 
ering the value of money in those days, would 
not be detpised by many modern players* 

(To Im contlniMd.) 



THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

MR. WILLIAM F.* ArTIIOnP*S LECTUnffS BEFORB 
THK LOWKLL IXSTlTUTi.* 

IL (Concluded.) 

While Andrea Gabrieli (the uncle) wiis intozi- 
catinj; all Venice, the PontificAl choir in Rome 
was rich In great coinpo9ers. Hicir school, and 
what may be called their musical pcdi;;rce, is not 
to be so clearly trnccd as that of the great 
Venetians, who coukl prove tlicir direct descent 
from Ockenhcim and Binchots. Bot one of 
them, Jscqiies Arcailclt, was born somewhere 
in the Nclherlandj aliout the bi*;;tnning of the 
rixlcenlh century. Another was Cbrlstofano 
Morale^ a SpanianI, born In Seville, who wat 
very like Arcadelt in> his style. Then there 
was the famous Frenchman, Clawle Goudiniely 
who now claims our attention fcr .more than 
one reason. Gotulimel was born at Vaison. in 
tlie district of Avignon, between 1500 and 1510. 
He came to Rome and entered the Pontifical choir 
in tlie reign of Paul HI. He was especially 
notcfl as a teat her. As a composer he showed 
the most refined sense of beauty. Ambros says : 
Gondiincrs works have a peculiar charm, a grace* 
ful loveliness and a delicate, altsost girlish grace* 
which is especially to be felt wlien wo compare 
them with the more manly works of Morales or of 
Arcadelt. Goudimel formedaMUiy excellent pupils 
who added lustre to tlie BoMail tchool. As one of 
those pupils was so rtry greatiaad to royally over- 
top|)ed all Ills eontempororlet, I will mention only 
him. You have already twpi tied his name. It 
was Giovanni Pierlul|^Mda Palestrlna, born at 
Palestrlna, a little towa obovl tlxtcen miles south- 
east of Rome. It can be Men from tlie top of 
the Palatine on a clear day. There Is some doubt 
as to the date of his birth, but tlie latest researcliet 
point to the year 1514. His family name was 
Sante. He passed his early childhood as a little 
street rag-muAin, being supportetl mainly by volun- 
tary contributions from tlie charitably inclined 
public. So runs one story. Anotlier account 
says that he was tent to Rome by his parents to 
enter the music school of Claude Goudimel. At 
any rate we know that be did study under the 
French master. Palestrlaa's life does not furnish 
the biographer with very exciting material. He 
was too hard and constant a worker to have led 
a life full of Incident. His career as a musician 
began npon his graduating from Goodimers selioolt 
about 1544. He lived <|uietly in Bone durag 
his whole lifetime, taw fifteen Popet^-from Leo 
X to Clement VHI-— asceml Uie throne and 
pass away, and died at a very odvaoced agCi Feb. 
2, 1504. 
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nb biogrApbcr, Ckercliin, says that lio wm Tery 
rich, owniog tltruo hounct in llic Lungana, giving 
hi* ilaugliters handsome dowries and inve!>ting 
largely in real estate. Bnt this is far from probable. 
In tlie {efface to his rolume of Lamentations, de«l* 
iralcd to Sixtna V* in Id88, he complains bitterly 
of his life-long poverty, even of his want of the 
hare ncccsriiics of existence. Sixtus V was by 
no means the man to swallow any story of that 
sort If it were not true, and Palestrina must have 
known tlie pootiff*s temper too well to try to bring 
down such a very wily bird with a long bow. It 
Is too evident that, like many other great men of 
geniuf, he was miserably poor during the greater 
part of his life. But to return. Palestrina's 
irst oAicial post was that of leader of the choir 
of the Vatican Basilkra, now known as the St. 
Peter's diolr. His fin^ publinhed work, a Imok of 
masM*^ appvareil in lft54, three years after his 
appointment. Julius HI, to wliom it was de<ii- 
cated, was so pleaded with it that he invited 
him to try to pass the rigid examination impo«e<l 
upon candidates for the leadership of the Pon- 
tifical dioIr, which he acconlingly did In 1555, 
giving up his old post in tlie St. Peter's choir to 
Gkyvanni Animnccia. When Paul IV ascended 
the throne, his wclUknown furious reforms in 
church matters gave Palestrina an unlooked for 
blow, lie, with two other musicians, was ex pelted 
from the Pontifical cliolr because lie was a married 
man. Hiis happened July 30, 1555, wlien he had 
been only four niontlis in office. But on the first 
of October he obtained tlie position of leader of 
the choir of San Giovanni in Laterano. While 
holding thb post he wrote his famous Improperie, 
which so pleased Paul's successor, Pius IV, that 
he offered him the more gainful position of leader 
of the choir at Santa MarU Maggiore, which he 
accepted, March 1, 1561. Tlils post he liekl for ten 
years, during which period of his life he performed 
that muc'ii-extolled expbit of ** saving tlie art of 
music.'' The story of this remarkable feat, dives- 
ted of the accumulated fiction of centuries, is simply 
this: Tlie munificent i>atronage of the fine arts 
vader Julius II and Leo X was by no means con- 
tinued under Adrian VL The reaction came 
with full force under his successor, Paul IV, wlio 
cried out before Michael Angelo's frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel, «' Tell me, b tlib the house of God, 
or a pttblle bath-house?** so that Daniele da Vol- 
terra had to fit at least bathing-clothes to some of 
the figures In the Last Judgment, to save the 
fresco from destruction. Music, In so far as it 
bad to do with the church, came in for a thorough 
tcforming. Tlie florid counterpoint of the great 
composers and the still more Horid singing of the 
papal singers, together with their utterly careless 
Irea tHMf nt of the sacred text, seemed a scandal 
■at to be borne by pious churchmen. The Council 
of Trent at one time bade fair to carry out tlie 
reform with a high hand, and a return to the 
plain, ungamlslied Gregorian chant in bare uni- 
son seemed Inevitabhs. llio church was about to 
wipe out seven centuries of musical growth, and 
begin all over again. But among tlie many non- 
possumuses of the church there is one which is 
quite as true as It b unsuspected by the church it* 
•elf* It cannot stop the world from turning on 
Its axb; much lesa give it a permanent twist in a 
backward direction. At the twenty-second sit- 
ting of the CouncU of Trent, September U, 1562, 
the qoestlon ol mude came np. Several bishopa 
vera strongly in favor of a return to the unison 
chant; but luckily many Homan cardinals were 
present who. were great music lovers, and tlie 
iwv e me n t was warmly opposed. The passage 
from Eccleslastleusv •« Hinder not Inusbt'' was 
quoted hi behalf ol counterpoint. The oonclo- 
*bft «f the eouacil wai» th*i whepever anything 
''bscivions or fanpttru** was mimed with the ritnal 
II riMlA h» hMbbtfd. n» ywitioa c< 



musie came up again at the twenty-fourth sit- 
ting, llie third proposition was to contain a 
direct prohibition of all ** ovcr-<lelicate " music. 
The forty-two propositions of tliis twenty-fourth 
sitting were given to tlio papal legate to the 
imperial court on August 1, 1565, and were by 
him handed to tlie emperor, Ferdinaml I, on tlie 
tenth of tliat month. The profMsltion referring 
to music was sent back by Ferdinandf with tlie 
answer tliat it wookl be well not to exclude 
figural music, i. t^ the eouatrrpoint, as It often 
awakens tlie spirit of piety. This reply, coming 
from such a source, had great weight, and 
the whole conclusion arrived at on tlie twenty- 
fourth sitting was that the Provincial Synods 
should give their attention to correcting musical 
abuses. 

Palestrina was not drawn Into the affair till 
the Council of Trent was over— -it ended in 
1563< Pius IV, intent u|ion carrying out the 
decrees of tlie council, put tlie matter into the 
hands of a board of eight cardinals, which ap- 
pointed two of iu members -—Cardinal Vitellosso 
Vitelli, then only tlilrty-tliree years old, and an 
enthusiastic dilettante In mu»ic» and Cardinal 
Carto Bonromeo — as a committee on mu sic. l*he 
two cardinals calleil in ei<rht sin^^ers of the Pon- 
tifical clioir as exfierts. The main question to be 
decided was, Could the text be plainly heard in 
elaborate contrapuntal music ? lids was long dis- 
cussed without any satisfactory conclusions being 
arrived at. At last it was decided, probably at 
tlie instigation of Borromeo, wlio was nephew 
of Pius IV, to refer the question to Palestrina, 
who was high in favor witli tlie Pope. Palestrina 
was ordered to put the question to the test, and 
was earnestly besought to do his utmost to pre- 
vent the Pope and cardinab from withdrawing 
their protectkm from music You see what the 
animus of the committee was: they were only 
too anxious for a good excuse for not touching a 
hair on contrapuntal music. 

Palestrina, as can readily be Imagined, set to 
work with a will ami wrote three test masses In- 
stead of one. The last of tliese was tlie famous 
Miua Papa MorctUl, written in memory of Pope 
Marcellus II. On tlie 28th of April, 1565, the 
three masses were performed at Vitellozxo's palace 
in presence of the board of eight cardinals. The 
result was an unanimous vote tliat the true church 
style was at last discovered, and fidrromeo report- 
ed tlie dccifion to his uncks, tlie Pope. Plus IV 
was all anxiety to hear tlie Marcellus mass; so it 
was performed at the Te Deum In the Sistine 
Chajicl, in honor of the alliance between the papal 
Cliair and tlie Swiss Confederatea, June 19th, 1565, 
Carlo Borromeo officiating at the altar, the Pope 
and all tlie ilignitaries of tlie church being present. 
The words which Pius spoke to the cardinals 
were : These are tlie harmonies of tlie New Song 
which the Apostle John heard sounding from the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and which an earthly John 
now lets us hear in the earthly Jerusalem. 

lie appointed Palestrina oomposer to the Pon- 
tifical clioir and raised his previously monthly 
wages of $5.87 to $0 ! The best of the story is 
tliat tlie good cardinals could not hear the words 
of the text any more plainly than in tlie greater 
number of masses from tlie time of Josquln down ; 
but the music was so divinely beautiful tliat they 
eouki not find it in their hearts tocbndemn It. So 
Palestrina and Emperor Ferdtaand I can divide 
the title of Savior of Musie between thenu 

Tliere is another big-aoonding title which people 
are fond of bestowing upon Pidestrina, bnt which 
has absolutely no sense at all. We hear of him 
as the Father ol Music. Kow Pakiatrina was 
several things, but one thing lia absolutely was 
not, and that is» father ol mnaie in any possible 
sense of the term. Ue.ttood njwa theeidmiaatp 
i«g polAl el • wMa irmImI ifoili. Xhmmjb. 



hhn modal counterpoint virtoally spoke lU Utt 
word : he closed the era. A new musical epoch 
indeed began to dawn during his lifetime, bnt he 
had as littks to do witli it or its princlpks as possible. 
He was a musical reformer in a certain sense. 
The musical princlpkM that had come down from 
Guilhuime Dufay to hb time were carried to their 
higliest expression by him. He purifiod the art 
and brought It to ito most sublime pitch of per* 
fection. But he was in no sense the founder of % 
new school or the pioneer in anew directkm. lie 
was greater than his predecessors aiMl contempo- 
raries, not so much by his originality of genius as 
by his uniting in himself the finest qualities in all 
of tliem. Tiiere Is one skle of Pafestrina's genius 
which we find quite equaled by OrUmlo I^mso ; an- 
other in which Giovanni Gabriell Is indisputably 
his peer. It was in his man}*-skle«l perfectkw 
that lie surpassed tliem both. Still It Is probably 
true tliat tlie greater spiritual deptli and Intei- 
kictital vigor was on the side of Pabstrina. Of 
the three nighty composers of the last period of 
thb great epoch. Lasso, Gabrleli and Palestrlnav 
it may be sahl that Gabrkdi was somewhat the 
Inferior of his rivals in technical skill. He was 
not so expert a contrapuntbt. But hb gorgeona 
brilliancy of styk*» the warm Venetian gk>w of 
Ills liarmonbs, lib admirable sense of beauty, and 
his peculiar power of charming, amply atone for 
hb now and then sliirking a severe task, and cut- 
ting his way tlirough it. Lasso was more of n 
contrapuntbt, and If his specific sense of the 
beautiful was less striking than GabrieU*s, hb 
easy command over his materbd and tlio grand 
vigor of his Ayle make him qnite Gabrieli'a 
equal. Palestrina was all in all I am sorry thai 
I ciMinot present to yon this evening any character* 
istie composition by Gabrbli. Like the rest ol 
the Venetian school, he delighted In writing musie 
for n rest number of votcM. I liave not three 
full ehoruses at command; but we will listen 
reverently to something by Pakistrlna. 

The bcture was tlien concluded with two es- 
traets from Palestrina, given by tlie quartet. 



TWO NEW OVERTURES BY JOHAKXES 

BRAHMS. 
At the Gewandhaus Concert of the 12th u1t.« 
tlie chief feature of interest was the performance 
of two new concert overtures in MS.| by Johannes 
Brahms. Although both works are written in 
strict classical overture form, their dbtinctlve 
characterbUcs are in such marked contrast that 
any monotony tliat might possibly be felt at their 
Juxtapositkm Is entirely done away with. Tlie 
first. In D-minor, entitled Tratfiseke Ooerivrtt b 
full of passionate dramatic expression, and Jus- 
tifies its name by presenting to the miml, even ol 
the nmst casual liearer, the dear idea ol two con- 
tending forces— the human or pathetic struggling 
against, and finally subdued by, an overpowering 
and irresistible fate. The first of these two traglo 
elements, whose contest forms the groundwork of 
the overture, b represented by the wood wind. In 
which the oboe takes a prominent part, accompa- 
nied by the strings, somewhat anah)goos to the 
effect at the opening ol Schubert's nnfinished 
symphony ; tlm second by 'tlie brum instruments. 
The use of the trombones and tubn throughout b 
strikingly original, the Utter instrument taking 
what miglit fdnmst be desi^ribed as an obligato 
part. After the opening Imrsi the brass b entirely 
silent lor soow time, during which tlm wood and 
the strings seem to recover liope and courage^ and 
even to be en tlie point ol gaining tlm victory^ 
when the bram enters again with n derisive cry, 
nnd, after a brief eonflhit, bears all befors it witlt 
resisthns force. Before nnd after thb dmmatin 
pnriol the overtnn there mns slwri pa s sa g es far 
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tional duuraeter, fitlj introducing and concluding 
tbi* central portion of the work. 

The second, or AkatiemUeke Fttt Overtw% in 
C-mlnor, is, at its name impUesy fotindeil on ttih 
dents' songs, and night almost be called a faq- 
tasia, were it not in strict sonata form thronglKMit. 
It is not so much remarkable for an/ emotional 
ebaracter as for its extraordinarily original Instm- 
mentation. From the pianinimo cjrmbals in the 
opening bars» leading Into a solemn and devotional 
strain, given out by the brass with striking effect, 
to the genuhie and Irresistible fun of the last stu- 
dent song, which enters on the bassoons, and Is 
then taken up by the rest of the wood band, 
Clio tnatment of the orcliestra is entirel/ new, 
«ad unlike any previous work of the composer. 
Another remarkable point occurs about the middle 
of the overture, wltyre the closed notes of the 
horns are introduce«l alone with a strange and 
weird effect, and at the end of the wliole the tri- 
angle appears upon die scene as a fiendant to tlie 
treatment of the cymbals at the opening. The 
imaginative hearer may picture to himself the 
clinking of glasses al some student festivity, but 
it Is right to add that so-«alled "programme 
music " forms no part of the work. 

Both tlie overtures, but more especially the 
second, are clear in form, easy to follow, and en- 
joyable even at a lirft hearing; Iq this they re- 
semble the other works of the master's later style, 
such as the Violin Sonata, or the llhaiModies for 
pianoforte solo. 

The AkttdtmUeki Fesi Overture was written 
In recognition of the dogree conferred upon the 
composer by tlie University of Breslau, and was 
first performed in that town privately on tlie 4th 
nit. A few days later both the overtures were 
played at a Philharmonie Concert in Vienna, 
where they were very coldly received. Their re- 
ception at the Gewandhaus was scarcely more 
enthusiastic, but taking into consideration the 
strict conservatism of this audience. It Is scarcely 
to be wondered at It is, however, surprising 
that the first overture should have been accused 
of being Incomprehensible, and the second of 
being vulgar; yet such was the opinion of the 
hereditary stall-hokler in the Gewandhaus, wliose 
musical prejudices are as great as his critical 
^pabilities are smalL Far different was the 
warm reception accorded to the works at the re- 
hearsal, when the seats were open to all comers, 
and an audience of genuine lovers of music was 
assembled. 

The remainder of the programme at this con- 
cert was also interesting ; It Included that master- 
piece of exipiisite workmansliip, Mosart's Sym* 
pliony in K-Aat, perfectly Interpreted by tlie 
orchestra, and besides two vocal pieces, a piano- 
forte concerto by the conductor, Carl Kelnecke, a 
well manufactured composition, with which It Is 
difficult to find fault. The overtures were con- 
ducted by Brahms In person, wliose capabilities as 
leader of an orchestra would proliably be mora 
renowned than they ara, if his powers as a com- 
poser did not outweigh tliem. 

No public, perhaps, b mora overrated by the 
outer world than that of the Gewandhaus! In 
order to sccura a K*at, which may in twenty yeare 
become vacant, the names of cliililran of two 
yean old ara often put down on the list pf candi- 
dates (it is needless to say witliout raferance to 
their musical capabilities, dormant or otherwise), 
and the result naturally is an audience, one out of 
thirty, of which Is, perhaps, musical, and the rest 
eatlraly the raverse. Tht latter, however, nnfo^ 
innately do not feel calkKl upon to keep discreet 
•ilence, but express opinkms which only too often 
expose their InherenI ignorance. Ko better in- 
staaco of this can be found than the rect^ptlon at 
the Gewandhaus of Brahms's Seranade for small 
in Aj whitt' firsl DUrisffmad lhns<ik ^T^ 



writer had the advantage of being present on 
tliat occasion, very shortly after hearing it at its 
Arst performance by the i*hilhaniionic Society of 
London. At the latter performance he recalis 
with pleasura mixed with satisfaction that no 
fewer than two movements wera enthusiastically 
encored, and the remainder as warmly applauded ; 
at the former It can be said with literal trath that 
not a single hand was ralseil to applaud from be- 
ginning 10 end. After this Instance It will be 
needless to enlarge further upon the taste of the 
Gewandhaus puUic In fairness, however. It must 
be added that In no raspect can It be called 
the Ijeipsig public, which is both discriminating 
and sympathetic. At present, however, the only 
musical performances to which they can obtain 
admittance ara those of tlie iheatra; but the 
building, which is now progressing, of a larger 
room for tlie Gewandhaiu Concerts, will, we trust, 
go far to provide a public wliidi can appreciate 
tlie real excellence of these now historical musieal 
performances.— £oiu^« A/us. TimUt Fsfr. !• 



THE HISTORY OF PIANOFOBTE 
PLAYING. 



Hcrr Ernst Paoer delivered tlie fourth el his in- 
teresting course of lectures on the above subject, in 
the lectura tlieatra of the South ICenslngton lln- 
scum, on the 8d Dec. The lecturer said : ^ 

It will be recollected that In our last lectwe we 
spoke of Ludwig Van Beethoven, whose genius 
cast all his predecessors and contemporaries into 
the shade. In all liittorical studies, It Is desirable 
to follow the chronological order as closely as pes- 
sibie; but In this case it was purposely departed 
from in order distinctly to represent the three val- 
uable educational composers, Berger, Clement!, and 
Cramer, whose studies present some analogy to the 
technical part of Beethoven's sonatas. Mailer, l>us- 
sek, Steihelt, and Woelfl belong to a school which 
has no afllnily with Beethoven, and their works, 
with the exception of Mttller's, ara now almost for> 
gotten. Yet it cannot be denied that they deserve 
honorable recognition. Pussek was praised as a 
performer for his pathos and grandeur, not unmixed 
however with some sentimentality. Like John 
Field, he could boast of a beautiful singing touch, 
and, having largo Imnds, played tentlis and elevenths 
with ease. He used the pedals with effect and 
Judgment. As compared with Clementi's sonatas, 
l>ussek*s contain sweeter melodies, and display a 
greater wealth of harmony and polyphony, but 
they produce a sense of satiety which Clementi's 
do not ; this sentimentality it Is which deprives tliera 
of our sympathy now. His works, however, pre- 
sent some new technical figures, and a short coUee- 
tion of them will be beneficial to tlie student 

Joseph Woelfi obtaine«l through Industry and 
practice a wonderfui power of nmnipulatifln, and 
played runs In thirds as easily as other performers 
could simple scales. But thera Is no interest or intel- 
lectual charm In his works, and he soon hist Ms hold 
on die attentkm of the publle, so mueh so that, al- 
tliougb he died In London, the date el his death can- 
not be certainly ascertained. 

Daniel Steihelt was a clever executant, and in 
that respect at one time a dangerous rival to Beet- 
hoven. But Steihelt was a grmt charhitan, and it 
was said would use a powerful tramolo in the left 
hand to hide its weaknesses. Kverythlng he did 
was for show, and having, when in London, ma^ 
ried a very handsome Isdy,, he gave concerts at 
which his comely spouse accompanied kim on the 
triangle or Umbeurine. He wrote descriptive pleece 
of various historkal trwu, but which wera defi- 
cient both in taste and artistic rafinement. 

La CommUuim by Dussek and TU Sittm Bmde 
by Steihelt wera taken as illustrations. 

Herr Pauer continued : — Befora eomhig to Schu- 
bert and Weber we must speak el two eompoeers 
who considerably fnrtlicred the deralopment el 
pianoforte pUying^Kalkbrenner and Moscheles. 
Dusselc, Steihelt, and Woelfi made an advance hi 
technical cxecuthm, Kalkbrenner and Moschelet 



rmdy been done. Both exhibited eleganee and 
taste, and tlie former excelled in a systematic and 
puTO technical execution; his scales wera like 
strings of pearis, and during all what Beethoven 
would have called his gynmastic evolutloos, Kalk- 
brenner preserved a perfectly quiet position of the 
hands and body, captivating his hearers by his neat- 
ness and elegance. Moscheles was superior as an 
ingenious composer, and very clever in putting his 
talents to the best account. Althougli the concer- 
tos offer much that Is interesting, it is in the Stud- 
ies, Op. 00 and 06 that the newest effects ara to be 
found. Moscheles was a real bravura player, had 
studied every point of technical executhm, all Me 
ornaments wera neat, and he may be taken as a 
model for promptness and decision. What he 
lacked was warmth and feeling: As the studies of 
Moscheles and Kalkbrenner eontain some of their 
best work, a selectkm of them will form a satisfae- 
tory illustratkm of the composers and their playing. 

Itesuming his ramarks, Herr Pauer said:«'We 
come now to two composers, who introduced Into 
pianoforte playing the new features of romantle 
charm and lyrical expresskm. As a performer 
Weber ranked much higher than Schubert, who 
never pUyed in public; but from the knowledge of 
the pianoforta whteh his sonatas and smaller works 
disphiy, it may be assumed that he was an expert 
performer. Weber was one of tl e most brilliant 
perfo r mers of his own or any age, and he trrated 
the phuw like an orchestra, so that it was no hmfrr 
simply a chamber Instrument. Another of his in- 
novations was the complete Independence lie gave 
to the left ha'ml, as for Instance In the Introduction 
to the famotttf ImviMim fs ik$ IPellf, while hi some 
of his works quite a duet is carried en between the 
two hands. Then thera Is the romantic and dn^ 
nmtie feeling which he Introdnecd. His works de- 
mand grrat'museular power, and their importanee 
cannot be overrated. I^uer composers profited 
grratly by what he had done, and while I>ussek9 
Steihelt and Woelfi ara forgotten, Weber Is as pop- 
nUr as ever* .Now, when feeling and enthushwm 
ara escliewed, and a natural moduUtkm laughed al 
as child-like simplicity, Weber's chlvalroua fresh 
feeling Is very pleasing by contrast 

Tlie Andante from the Sd Sonata, and Rondo hi 
E-fiat, Op. (IS, baring been played by way el lUus- 
trathm, Herr Pauer resumed :~ It has been said 
that we hara no account of Schubert ae a plantet« 
and his biographies say nothing of his ever having 
been a teacher; we cannot, however, omit his nasne 
from among the composers who advanced phwo* 
forte execution. Several Important facta ara to be 
noted: first, that Schubert was infinenoed by the 
Vienna School and lu technical treatment, for he 
was bora and educated in the Austrian capital i 
secondly, that as regards form, he took Beethoven 
as his model ; thirdly, we note tlie lyrical expre^ 
slon of his melodies; and lastly, all his pbuioforte 
pieces show liealthy, rigoraus, spontaneous feeling. 
He understood the effects of the key-board, and his 
Impromptus, Rondos, and Momenta Mushmns,ara 
full of grace and ehimn. Schumann says : Schu- 
bert will always be the favorita of youth, for his 
music shows all the qualities dear to that age ; he 
ralates romantie episodes, and Is full of wit and hu- 
mor, never leaving from the f o ragro un d a sincera 
and warm feeling. All these ara rapresented In the 
Sonata in A-mimir, No. 42, which is finished with 
greater cara than the others. His fault Is prolixity 
and he shows an absence of self-Judgment and self- 
abnegation, qualities wMch Beethoven pessrssed In 
an unparalleled degree. Wera It not for the charm 
and sincerity of Schubert's material, we should get 
tired of his works, 
Herr Pauer next pUyed the Impramptu in B fia t» 



As It Is necessaiy, the lecturer said, to ebeerra a 
oaraf ul economy of time, and as so many hifinenttal 
composers hara to he treated of, we must find room 
In this pfaMie for Mayer and Hen. Neither has any 
grrat merit as a composer, but they wera disthi- 
gilshed phmbts.. Mayer, bora 1790^ died ISItt, was 
a pupil of John'PMd, and hi Me carilest nocturne 
strikingly exhibited the In flue nce of Ms tracker. 
Charles, not tube omfounded with LeopoM Mayer, 
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DMtgMd and eowttoeted (pwiallr I* BMt the NVilnaMatt of P w i Mdwi ri MmMmw Mrf MmImI 
Mon, » wkeOj am and nptwadwtad lartramMt, MBftto 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD, 



SOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSia 



B8TABLI8HXD IN IMT. 



Bat 



papHe la a 

Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 

foraay 



the liaa itody off 

I tha papU a SaUhod marioal od 

with tha 






JOUOS EICHBERG'S VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

HottaMi off laday aad tha 



And capable of pcvdoriag all the affeeto of BTw»>lCBaaBl 
Ghlalocato aad CtacalBia real to Bay addroeo OB appUeatloB. 

Bofxoiv, Jaanaiy 98^ 1880. 



orltto have wtflgiliodiatha oaiy 

baBhi to Hapeaaahaiv If < 
mrwm aad Aatik 
far Utotidiicto JVtA Uil Kf CNHUilO. 



Contributions to the History of the Develop- 
ment of the Human Race* 

By Lazabus Obiobb, aatbor of ** Origin and Erolotioa of Hbbibb Speedi and 
BeaMB.*^ TmnelBted from Iho GermaB by David AsHBB, Fh. IX YoL tO b the EaglUi 
aad Foreign Phaosophical lAbrnry. Sto, gili toj^ $2.50. 

Ab Importaai work by oito ol tha Bwet orlglBBl of GanBM tMokjw. U dimMM Laaniant 
Tooli, Colm^oee, tlia OrigiB of Writing, tka Dboorary of lire, aadStho FrindtifO HoMof fba 
iBdo-Enropeaas. 

l^aalo^BookaoUora. Bontpoat-pald,eBrooalptf ptloo»bytho>tt b ito b o w , 

nnnoHTOM. BfflPPLIN AND CO^ BOSTON. 



DWIQHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



LVoL. XLL — No. J 040. 



a^ujertc l^ul^It^l^arjif* 



FOB 



MUSIC BO|)^ 

t^^^mrn,^** ^>^^ii^m. (M Ct*.) ^neMtCSt BOOK 

wOnS DCIISb 'or C<wimoii 8chool«. 
By L. U^RHF.nM>». 11m a greiit variety of chMrfal, 

Bmlal, moslcal songs, tach ai the glrto and boyt moat 
ke, and also a good •lementary coone. 



Amtmg imr oltler antt .Siant/arH Sckaot St>m§ Boot$, that 
are utilt facoritt* and in e(mnt<uit «lematul, we tnentitm 
Whip-poor-will, (SO eta.) Morklnc Bird. (50 eta.) and 
Oold4*n Robin, (CO eta.) all by \V. O. Pkkkiko. 

Welcome Chorus. Sl^'p 

for lligb .Schoula, Aeadeinies and .Seiniuarietf. By W. 8. 
l^uiEX. la of the beat ehaneier, and well fitted to follow 
tboaemoet ■aeeeMfnl botAa, the Hi^h School Choir, 
Imjio) and the Uoor of Hinfflnir, (81.00) both by 
KxRRkO.M and Tili»K2(, and the Lniirel Wre»th, (•1.00) 
by W. O. rKMRiNn. We ahio mention Ememoa'a tt"*'- 
lotoand ChoriiMii for Malo Voleoa, (00 eta.) joat oat, 
aa a flood book for praotioe in Hl^ .Senoola, Aeademlea 

tVOCTTM AND GANTATM RM 8CH00L atUBITIONl 
CbrwNi#«M, (00 eta.) tniprit Fag, (91.00) Fairp Bridai, m 
eta.) Fhtrtr 0i««n, (new, V, eta.) tfuardkm w«cel, (00 eti.) 
Homr to /VMry /.4Wm/, (00 ela.) Miraele n/ RMea. m et«.) 
JUttU Jh Ptfp. (tin eta.) Matttt irvintf, (60 eta.) .Vna Tmr's 
K9e, (00 eta.) Tkree iMtU KUttnt, (00 cts.) Quami 



KNAPP'S 



** The beat remedy for hoaraenefe and wore throala, I baiw-crcr « 

TUD n A T* Qod-aend toToeallata ; InTalaable In emergeneieii.** Kl<l fcBBAKI 

1 n rWJA i _ *' Ita ennUlTe properttea an aimply wonderful.'* KKV. H. W. Kl 

CURE. 



ed 

KVAPP 
D. P. New York. 

** It atrancthena tha rolee. anabllng one to ting without fatigM.** L. V. 
IISRIOT, Si. Lonia. ConTenleat to carry and nse. Dmi - — 
or B. A. OU>8, lOO Fulton BtrMt. Now York. 



Harmony Taught by Mail. 

HULLING S SIMPLE and UNIQUE 
-^ METHOD, Addresw, 

G. T. BULl JNG, gt Unloii Sqnarg, New York 



(» eta.) S»ri»9 Obiidag, (00 eta.) and nmdtnUa, 
(N eta.) are all llvaly aod pretty OaatMaa. 



OUVKK DITHOK * OO., 

C. H. DITSON * 00., M3 Broadway, New York. 



Harvard M usical Association. 
EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

""CARI •zVSaHI?**'' y*"B f'tSTK^A'Sv' '• "• 
Condnctor. | Violin Leader. 

l*K<)OKAMXK 

KIghth Symphony, ikttkoctn ; .liia from Grwui*9 Paa- 
8loii7.%ffas LiLLiAX Bailrv); l'lanoCoaeerto^(new), 



played by Mr. I^uin Maam, late ProfeiMor in 
the Royal Coueenratnriam at IJepxIg ; Aria : ** KoTenge I 
Tfmotbena Criee,*' from **Alexaiider*a Fcnat,*' /fa«<fe/. 
(Mr. GKoan HvirafHRL) ; Omoert Orertora (M8. ItTO), 
IknteM; Duet, with Orcheatra, **Othat we too were 
Maying I " Hmaehei (Mlaa Bailkv and Mr. HBirocHKL); 
Overture to ** Leonora,** No. 3, Bettkncefi^ 
Admiaiton, tl.00 ; with reeenred leat, %\M, 

Handel and Haydn Society. 

8iXTY.8IXTH BEASON. 
April U, Pnaaion Mwaie. 
AprU 17, -St. Pnnl.»* 
Seeurad oeata for either nowfor into at Mwte Hall. 



THE 

EDINBURGH AND QUARTERLY 

REVIEWS. 

MxsSBS. HouoHTON, MirKLiN & Co. uke plessuro is aoBoiui<»ng thst, befinDing 
with the pretent jesr, thejr will publish Ameri<utn editioDS of the two lesdJog Britbh 
Qusiterlies, Damel j : — 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW (publiohed by John Murray). 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (publiBhed by Lonoxans & Co.). 

These will be publislieil by special arrangement with the British Publishen, and 
printed from the same plates as ibe British Editions. We doubt not there is a lai^ 
eUrn of (niltivated readers in Ameri(sa who will be very glad to secure these two great 
Quarterlies in the excellent typography which will distinguish these Editions. Of the 
character of the Quarterlies themselves there is little need to speak* 

Tbb Edinbubob Review, which was begun in 1802 by Sydney Smith, Lord Jef- 
frey, and Lord Brougham, was for years the leading Review of the world, and has 
always maintained an exceedingly creditable rank in the world of periodicals. It was 
the organ of the best thought in the Whig party in politics, in England, and has 
always been distinguished by its able treatment of historical and literary subjects. 

ToK Quarterly, which was begun in 1809, has uniformly been recognised as the 
oipm of the best section of the Tory party, and lias treated with marked ability the 
various political and social questions which have arisen in the past seventy years. Its 
articles on literary topics have also been of unquestionable ability and great influence. 

We doubt not the American public will heartily approve and support an enterprise 
which oifers these sterling Quarterlies in their original elegant typography at the 
same price at which they have been heretofore offered in cheap reprints. The prioe 
of each will be $4.00 a year; the price of single numbers, SI.OO. 

OLUBBINQ RATES. 

For the Quarterlt Review and the Edinbubob Review together $7.00 

For either of these Reviews and The Atlantio Monthly 7.00 

For both of the Reviews and Tax Atlantio 10.00 

For either Review and the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 

(whioh is $5.00 a year) 8.00 

For both Reviews and the Medical and Surgical Journal • .11.00 

For either Review and The Reporter (which is $10.00 a year) 13.00 

For both Reviews and Tax Rxportbr 1$.00 



N. B. — Persons who hare abesdy remitted directly to the publishers the full yearly 
subscription price of Tbe Atlantic, the Boston Mxdioal and Surgical Jour- 
nal, or The Repobtkr, esn procure either or both of the Reviews by sending the 
difference between the amooiit remitted and the amonnts above named. 

Remittances should be sent in checks on New York or Boston* postal .aonej-oidsni 
or registered letters, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 

4 PABS KBBBT. BOSTOH. KASa 



JANUARY JfUMBBRS NOW RBADT. 



Caleti&ac o( tl^e a^tuertral Jbta^tm. 



1. 

3. 



Mabch. 1881. 

First Concert of Haurice Dcufrremoiit, liiiak Hall. 
Fifth (hiat) Chamber Concert. Sever UiiJI, Oaoi- 
bridge. 
•I Eighth (Lmtt) llarviml Sjiupbony Ooncert. 

4. Heoood Concert of Maorice l>eDsreiiioiit, Miule 

HaII. 

5. MjitiiH$e of Maiirire Dengremontw 

5, 11, 19» and 2(i. Mr. Arthar Foote's Mi, Sth, ith aad 

8th Trio CoDcerta. 
10. Mr. B. J. IJiDg'a Second Concert, Tremoot Tesi- 

ple, l\ p. m. 
10. First FIiilharaiODic On-heiit» Concerts 
14. Third Ceeiliii(rro6«&/y). 
10, 2J ntid m ClHimber Concerta of M< 
aki and PrcHton, at Cblckering'a. 
Third Concert of the Boybitou aiib. 

AntiL, 18S1. 

(Good Friday). HandeJ and lUydn: Bncli'a 

akin Muaic. 
(Eaater SondJiy). Handel and Haydn Sodetj 

"St. Psnl." 

May, 1S8I. 

Fourth CecUia Coneert {PrchttiU^). 
Fourth Concert of the Boy]i(ton Club. 



Adatnow- 



Vk 



lA. 
18. 



2. 
18. 



NEW SONGS. 

RABIK8 KYKS A. R. Rofwa. 

BKKAn BHJvAK ..v. r ■ KodolpnaeBk. 

LAST GKKJSTIKO H.Lart. 

Oil, FISIIFJi BOY, MY OWN GecI^Ci 

STAY AT HOME .J. ^ 

SPKIKGTIMK *....R. 

THE OWL AND TIIK PUSSY CAT..Wai. F. AplliorB. 
Pnbliahed by 

CARL PRUFBR, 

34 West strkkt. BuaTOic. 



MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Kaaaya and erltldmna by 

ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

Kdited, traualated, and aaimKatcd by 

FANNT RAYMOND BITTER. 

8econ«l 8orloe. Prico f 2.76« 

LONDON : - Reevea. NKW YOKK. — BchwlMrth. 

We eoidlalty eoDgratulate Madame Ritur and her En- 
gUiib-apeakfng reader*, on the prodootion of thia nraet In- 
tereatlng and dellghtfiil Tulume. — A'ra, London. 

There are two rooaleal wrltert vluae worfca and namea 
rank with thoae of the hfchcat literary aethority, ■oeh tm 
Matthew Arnold aiid KMiiite Beuve; thvv are Kobert Sehn- 
mann and Richard Waguer. — A'<iImm, New York. 

ThIa book aiNirklea with gerni. Such papera aa Flecee- 
tan'a rhapaotly Rtrike chorda In the rea<l«r'a heart which 
Tlbrate for hour* aftvr iu perueal. Kricf aa la Madame 
lUtter*a annexed *ketch of Schumann'* life and chamoter. 
It la conTinclugly Jniit and truthful. Au InUreatlng head 
of Schumann, photagraphed from an original portrait by 
Bendemann. entirely different from lho«e hitherto nub- 
liahed, and preacntctl to Mra. KItter by Madam <nai» 
Sehnmann, acconipaniet tbe volume. ~ II or/f/, New York. 

V ASS AR~ COLIJBGE, 

POUOHKRRPSIE, N. Y. 

School of Art.— Department of Music. 

Dr. F. U HITTER. Director. 
Aa ample and efficient corpa of Teachera. Singing 
Piano, Organ, Harmony, ete. UughL 
Students tealde in College or Poughkeepaie. 
Catalogue with full particulara f umlahed. 

8. I*. CA IJ>WE1Ja D. p., Prealdent . 

Tbe BernhafdListeinann Concert P^. 

B. UtTEMANN, F. LItTBMANN. 

R. M. HEINDL, ALBX. HBINDL, 

JOHN MULLALY, H. a. ORBBNB. 

Aeeentt enaagementt for Clamical and Mlacellaneoua Con- 

Terta. Terma liberal. Addram, 

Pmefer's Music Store 34 West St., Bostot 

MADAME S£1L£B*S SCHOOL 

VOCAL ART&lFsTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Offers thorough education, and arlatte training. i» JJJ^ 
bnuSiofiniSS, under the tuition of the beat teaehen, At 

■Mderate prioea. 

The fdllowtaB Imackee of m«ale an tn«g;kt i 

CuiaTUtlon of tbe wlce. Style and Enpreaakm ln_fftngtti» 

pS^Fiie, Vl^nTw^^^ 

lie, Aoouatioa, and Phyalotogy of the VojJljGr- 
ui^JBathetka n»l Htatory «« MMtoJOjujo- 

TjUt-^endlpfJOoeud^^ 

SEBgfill to i o « « <^'* > 



SIch 



lies 



PuKOAiir M, ISei.l 



DWIQHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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ui 



fl^ttol ^n^tmctien. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 



JLfiSS EDITH ABBLL, 



I of Bittdy, tWMhInf, aad tiagf ng 
te ICmp«, hai rvtnmed to Boston, and wluglTe pfflTat* 
•ad olaM Lwooiai In Singing. 



l*nBll0 DrMwrod for the Concert and Opomtio Stngtw 
Rnmni <K i HOTEL BOYlilTOlf . 



J^R. TiMOTHBUS ADAMOUSSKi, 

HnvlngtikOB np kit rwl d tnoo In Botlon, wtll 

ItaUod nunbtf of pnpili for tlM Ttoltn and for MwI«m 

d'OM—Mo. AddnMlttnTronontStTMt. 



CHARLES AT. ALLEN, 

^ VIOLINIST, 

1 ibr ln«lraction on tiM Violin. Alto fer 
(PiMo Md Violiii)for tho ttudyof 
I of O. DiTioH ft Ca, 



1£R. WiLUAM R. APTHORP, 

T«achcr of tiM 

fUMO^fOKn. HARMONY, aud COUNTERPOINT, 

No.iOni fLACnCoff BnnnMrSt.V 



MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSBN, 



Prfftstmr 0/ikt Ari ^Si^git^t 
171 Id Avwnn, Now Totfe. 



Lodlot prepnred for^o Optra or 
Conoort Room. 



QEORGE T. Bt/LUNG. 

TEACHER OP PIANO AND HARMONY. 

intllfMtOClljglTMbf KOlL Ad- 

Amkbicas Ait JoimarAL* 

UaioaSawiM, 

Now Totfe. 

J^fR. a m CHAD WICK, 

CONDUCTOR AND SOLO ORGANIST, 

wOl toeolTnpnpllo In Plaaof orto nad Oompoiltlon ml 

119 (A) TBBMoarr St., Room n, 

C ^ CAPEN, 

* « (UipnSi ftoM ftyo-iSTS, iaduiiTtX 

TEACHER OP PIANO^ ORGAN, AND HARMONY; 
<k|Miiiat ijSTnsMOMT St.. 

Jt St. CHoncM. At Mmh. CbidMriog ft Som^. 



J^ADAMB CAPPiANI, 

Qjm Prin« Donno of "U Scab,** In Mnan.and In Un 

Hontco of EoropcX 



MMCMiymS PUPILS FOR VOCAL CVLTURM 
At Na 44 Wnrnw Stkbot, Boston. 



y P. CURRIER. 

* * TEACHER or PIANO-PORTE, 



MtU) 



Sinui', conitpn ov Wast, 
BOSTON. 



3f jr. ARTHUR FOOTE. Piam^/mfi Thieker. 

S Wcil Ctdar Slioo^ •— ^ 



J^R. CHARLES R. HA YD EN. 

TEACHXR OP 8INGINO1 
Homy PsuuM, Boston, Mi 



^M 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

It rostorto tbo enorgj kst bw norrouMMss or indlMsCion. rolloros Uunliuilo, orratlo pnins nnd noomlgln, rofroshn 
tho norroo tlrsd by worry, osoltoniont, orosoosslTO ornin fntlgno, stroiigthons n falling moinory, and giroo ronowod 
Tigor In all dl i o m ss of norrons oshanstlon or dobtllty. It is tEo only jmcvo/Im of consumption. It gfVoa vitality tn 
tbo Inonfldont bodily or mental growth of obttdfOk Phyolclaits liaTe prascrlbod 900.000 paokagoo. Pisrsaloby 
Dmjgbti or br malf, S14W. F. OHOSBY M4 A 060 •iRth A^, N«W York 



HfR, JOHN A, PRESTON, 

TEACHER OF THE PtANO-FOETE 
MQ (a) Trbmomt SmnnT^ Boston, Mi 



H 



10 A. N. lO I r. M« 



TUtADAME RUDERSDORFF, 
*^* j» BOYLSTOH STREET, BOSTON 

Up lo May, tkcn for §▼« months si licr csonuy r*t i d m c» 
LAKBsion, Bbbun, Mass. 

y^ B. SHARLAND, 

PIANO FORTE, VOCALCULTURB, READY 

READING and CHORAL CONDUCTINO. 

Q^ A, SUA W, Madu^n, Wis. 

ConroaiTiovo PoBxiaRED rt>R srBciAL Otcasiovs. 
Mnslo of Amatonrs earsfnlly arranged. 



^^ B. WHITNEY, 

ORGAN, PIANO-FORTE, AND HARMOMY, 



•»S 



Jyp^EON W. WHITNEY, 

Par ORATORia OPERA, and 



No* % AixsTON Siaaar, Boston* 



fyiLLIAJHy. WINCH, 

149 (a) Trbmont 

BOSTON, MASS. 



QERMANIA BAND. 
As a MiStsiy Bsnd. Sen 



MiStsiy Bsnd, Scvsnsds Band, Gmnd or 



Ji/ILUAM H. SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT PIANIST, 
AND TEACHER OP THE PIANO-PORTi; 
i%j TaaMONT Si 



Q W, SUMNER 

* Win bs SI Mi toons t49(A) Tmnsnl Si, 
fsrsnson (Mnndsys ooepisd), whtrs s nam ua snis fcr PIANO- 
PORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS widi Mm «sy bs asds. 

QHARLES P. WEBBER, 

149 (a) Trbmont Strbbt, BonoN, Mass. 
Pfeyiiologkal DotoIopbmbI of tha Voloa, aad tlia Art 

of Singing. 



, For Parades, Concbkt^ Partibi^ Wbddino% 
"The Guman,*' akd all occasiors 

WHEftE Music IS RIQUIRBD. 
LaanaatifM^'y'*^ JULIUS E. BICMLBR. 



I 

uy (i) 



CARL H. BICHLBR 
W. C. NICMOL&, AoBNT, 



I JVNINQ DEPARTMENT, INSTITUTION 

FOE THE ELiRD, 

SOUTH BOSTON, MAS& 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCBll 
AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 

AOOidm frmn Bo.lsnor^ldnilyssnlassbo«o,orla sy 
STsmrr, niD 



JO^^ Tkb Da^mrimtmi kaitktu^ ifmEtkt 
nSPiMkSthtSi^B^dm^ 



VNIUS W HILL (Uiptie. i86d to iMj), 
NO, THEORY. AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

JlfADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD, I 

PIANIST, 
»a Smat Tenth Sir^t, Htm Ymrk Citj^. . 

DERNHARD LISTEMANN : 

^^ Gives laitfnclions M 

ADVAHCED PUPILS OH THE YIOLIH. \ 



I 



J{^rSS HELEN D. OR VIS, 

Adit 



TEACHER OF THE PLANOFORTK. _ . 
Ftorast Hill St. (noar Orson St.). .lamaloa Plata, 
g^ykroncrs ? B. J. La3co, 4, S. Dwiont. | 






DwiGHT's Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Editor. 

In the twenty-seven years since it began, the Journal of Music has gained a repota* 
tion for its high tone ; for the independence and conniderate juatice of its criticism ; for the 
solid value of Its contents, — varied, readable, instnictive ; for its earnest and not wboUy 
unsuccessful efforts to raise the musical taste and standard of our people, and to make the 
master works of genius more appreciated ; and for its impartial survey of the whole field 
of Musical Art. It is much quoted and respected as an authority in Europe and at home. 

Its ccntints relati mainly to thi Art of Music, but with octusUmut glutusi uitlu world 
of ETt mttdfoiite literature i including from time to time: — 

1. Critioal Reviews of Ckmoerts, Oratoilosi Operas; with timely analyses of the 
notable works performed, accounts of their composers, etc* 

2. Notices of New Bf uste published at home and abroad. 

3. A Summary of Signifioaat Rfusioal News^ from English, Gerfluw, Frendif Ital* 
ian, as well as American sources. 

4. Correspondoaoo from musical persons and places. 

* 5. Bseays on musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, instrumettts, the- 
ories ; on musical educatkm ; on music In Its moral, social, and religious bearings ; or 
music in the Church, the Concert-Room, the Theatre, the Parlor, and the Street 
d T^aoalations from the best German and French writers upon Music and Aft 
The Journal is issued fortnightly ; price of subscription, $3.50 per year, In advance | 
five copies, $iaoo ; ten copies, $saoo, and an extra copy to the person sending the dub^ 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 



JIf if. JOHN ORTH 

RECRIVES PUPILS «• Um PIAMO-FORTR | 

IRm, M Wmt Stmnw Rocroit. vfcr RMo«, KtMiwi A Oi. 



QEORGE L. OSGOOD, 

Hf (A)TiaMO«T Stmkt, RotToa. 
COHCERT SINtFlWO, ORATORIO^ AMP OPRRA. 

^DWARD B, PERRY, 



wm 



PIAVO SOLOIST AHO ISACHKR, 
hifpvpltooaMdsfWrSeptembMr loth tl tR« 
QeiLD Rooms, in| Tesmovt St., Boerov. 

CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
^ . CO HCEE T PIAHiST AHD TEACHEE, 

PtTRRSTUtAt AGADBMT OW MUSIOL 



CLUB BATES OF DWIGHT'S JOUBNAL OF HUSIO 

WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANTS OTHER PERIODICALS. 

DwiGHT's Journal op Music and •Thk Atlantic Mohthlt IS*75|w 

DwiGHT's Journal op Music snd Ths Boston Msdical and 8 vrbmal Journal 6^75 ** ^ 

DwiOHfs Journal or Music and The RsroRTRR.. 11.75 •■ 

DwiGHT's Journal op Music and Tur U. S. Oppicial Fostal Guiml 3.5s " * 

^ 7^/^s&Mi«Mr/«r«rwn(ir^LoNOPRLLow; BatANT, WarrriRR, LowRm««rHoijfRSMari^Mi# 
fir I/.S9 Mck odiUimml. 

tg^Speeumenee^efOmAawtt Journal op Music t^ V rmf IV ffriy rdWhrrf m n^/fttaOm. 

neJcvMMALitfirstUat Carl Pruiprr%30 Wed St^ A. Wiluams k Co.,313 WatM^^tem 
St^ omdK* K. LORlNO% 369 Wsdduit e m, St^ Betiem, 



DWlmirs JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



[V0L.XLI No. 1040. 



Longfellow Birthday Book. 

AMHAKOKIt Ur 
ClURI^'ri'K F18KK HATI-:8. 



an kn rnr nubtntplv. Thi l»ak !• mnballl>k<4 ■lib 
ANnMiIkiibljBMpurtnlK-r Mr. lj.nKr«1lMr,Md tnln 
«>kirUlHlnU*M. ItllblHIMl.ll> UiaMOMlMMrDlRTl*. 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 

Mludb^M. U. Uam^i'. Itiiw, full (lit, (I.K. 
nil llttl* boot BowMi of *lM Mid r">f*M 
Vitkond ln<B IM vbut* tnU at UMnuua, ud 



ntiloiad \m U* forlow w 



i«M)nwUraiol*,MHl IW jutia* n 



The Servant Girl Question. 



Mn. Kiviffonl If iKink iH|r wa inm *ll \hmM- 

Itlo riT ihli iHtrlpKic i|i»ihni. vm linmlrnpin will 
I II witk ii.Ti<i|iiiilix iiii-l nui hanllT (■<■ «> dortn poil- 



The King's Missive, 

ASH QTHK* Vvan. BiJohkO. WairnaB. WUkla* 
■Mai ponnlL I tbI. Uhi, fill Up, (I Ji. 
nil took MBUlH 111 tka pooM willUa by Mr. WW»- 
ttwriMillwp<aUeMlia ofTkaVMoa K ICakai<-to 
im. It win bo iianlr iwltrMit bj tb* ■aHllaii af 



Early Spring » Massachusetts. 



km o( XMaia, an 



.'■ wiltliv w nlaaMo aad M- 



VWwr aala br HHhiwIlr 



>witt. |mI|hM. mi >«Balp< ar prirr Wj IKr PaMUfcan, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 



The Carpenter Organ Actinn. 

ATTENTIOII TONE CRIUCSI 




laall tkaea*tilLilaniUiiiiiarihaHndOr|iini 



Idaa, Ih toliuna, lartatj, and In ttaa 10110111 brilllaiiFT nl 
tlM lultad eirBCL itataa irrcaiia ara Hyonil all o<>in[ialh 
lk«a br K.,*— "-'"^ — - —"J" -J .i.-w'-k2."^". 

■lMd%>tk 
baaaaila. 



Ik«a br htdnT at'enrr aihlblLrand^thoblj^tn-flnlyiM 
an baaiawadBiwi Uioai br onlDOBl naolnluo li 
TiMBiifatlialraBapiiraaiilialilaairallaMa hu ' 
■laadV tka imla ta 



GABPEKTER ORGAN 

tnranaadl 

tcrftliaCoanI 
I tnn onlT •■ 
oal7 VMi t 



Tb tba lOBtnl rohUa 

Band far Ikl oIMaaiifarCnran aad Imtrn iiiUai 
Uw Onrvaatar nrfrM, Artloa. 

AaaBUWBBlad la nan part of tlia Coaninr. 

TSHaOnaai ti ■- — — ' - 



I. P. OARPBNTBR, 



A Remarkable Book. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

BvT. T. MUNGKR. 



A book <if ikonughl}' Mntiblr, JudickiuK, ayui- 
patlielk hclpTal UlkaUj-Dung people on I'uriiore, 
FriMidi and CoBpanioDn, MaoMn, Tlirift, Sclf- 
IM1mm« awl Coanigo, Health, Kesdlng anil In- 
uUeetaal U(«, Anauwmeiitii, and Ftitli. 

Thii book touche* act*, habit*, character, dettlny i 
it deal* with the present and Tital thought in lilenlnre, 
wcietx.life; it ia ihe hand-book lo poaalble canen ; 
h ttininlilca one with (he idea thai life to nrtb 
living; (here are no dead word* In ii. It i* 10 be 
ranked with Principal .Shalrp'a "CnKure and Reli- 
fion." and with Dr. Clarkc'a-Self-Calturc." The 
prodoction of a book o< Ihb aoct la not an e*ei7-d>y 
occwtencci it la aa event: it wUI work a revolution 
aBOH T»*«g ">•" who read H : it baa the manlj 
fiai fann cpver W cover.— iVm Ytrk Timei. 

■I r-hrMI, aa iM(p< iT 



Hovaonm. miwwn « oo. kaM-a 



U8T Of NEW BOOKS. 

rMria of TkonckU Edited \>j U. U. Bal- 

■a*. l«M,|lliio* tl: 

Tk« 8erTHt Qlrl QimUom. Br Haaaiav 
ranaatt ararroaa. UaH, " UMa Claida " itjia IJ 

GMtribaUoM to the Hlitorr •£ Ue !>•• 

vKLOPMKtt or Tna uunan lUcit. ij uu- 

■nVDon. TrwulaMlnBihaOwwu. Vd.SI 
la lb> KaaHah aad Vsn%a fbUiiiibhaL UbiarT. 
Ma,|U(>ap U 

A Tnaiarr af TkaarhU Bv H. U. R*l- 

la*. «ttt EilUUm. In. I>il« laduaad la «J 

On the Thmhold. Bv T. T. Hoaoaa. 



Balladi ni Other reraea. B; Jtaai T. 

niiai. itx.duior L 

TranTiOB'a Poeaia. niinruirtl Vrom EH- 

IHB. a*TW>l ud HiipMal M tela. n-UkMtall- 
laia IttaitntMaL 1 toIi., Ive, alMk, k(U(aU;r 
napM.lt.OU; kalf vK, fll).nii hillia>>t«ota...Uj 

Raw Guinea. Wliat 1 Did and WLat 1 Saw. 
87 L. M. * ItiBTIt, OaUw si tbi Ordtr of At 
J «!•., S«. inih paniali 



Tba Ufa aad Comapaadaaca af Sir in> 

TllONr PA!llai.K.<:.^.,lAuranrl|>l Ubiaika 

■•natal sf nrlato ul Dnwlati, Billi^ HaHaa. 
Waa peniaU of halid, »! ithir •otnlM. t 

»-U.,fto : \T. t; 

nirtr Taara. Baing Poami New aud Old. 
arbaaatbHot "Joha IUI(u,Ofatliwa," alt. 
1 tol., ltoo,(UI lap U 



. iHl ot Uh apUopal 6b anh 

■lAaHriak 'hlTaawuM 

Wllb Natl p«RnlL 1 

lUd Lim, EJitimt. 



la tb* Valla* » 

HuutUT, D. D., LL. 



Bret Harte'a PoNHa. 

■^"aSw^t ibi root II 



BuoLUainUnu. l_aUtu,falifiii,oMb,aXiO: 
Of calf, at.OO 1 BOfoaH, ar tia> i^ .(J 

Sam Lawiaa'a Eiratide Starlea. Bj Hab- 



WUd Bmei of Car* In, and Other Foeaa. 
af Uvi Uma, Hbo. L! 

Dndar the Olive. Pbaau bjr Hra Airaia 



II the VUdemaaa. B7 Cauua DtiDLar 

Wiaua. Vaw BdiUBa, alutod. UMa J 

BlfarAUuPaa. AnEMar bTB.CSTBD- 
Hu. WHb nd-Mur UUa aada puttalt al faa. 
BootlatoUaB. Urn* U 

XXXTI Ljrrlaa and xn Sonaata. B^ 



ILW. Uaanuaw. mtk aaw partMI. 1Jm....1J 

The ITM Gate, ui Other Pmm. Br 

Oun Wnau. Bmmm. Wah aaw |IH— A.. 



Btariaa wrf Baauwea. Br Uoaaca B. 

aoi»*Bi. Itaa 4U 

B»t Harta't FoeHa. Nrm HaiMad EdU 

Nm. CMpMa. I«H. IJ 

Dnuiatie Warka. Br Bataau TaTi«a. 



ra»n,flliu»... 



BojJU, Art. aioaaMU 

■.Kalaio. 

Lot*, rriiaiibla. Di 



ISTS- 



I. rmdia ftiMi 



'llalbMjbrB.Vena 



•bip. 

' TlHTai*. 
ratorlMFB. 

riMolfa. 



he tttlllarater Traiadj. Bf T. B. At. 



HalHaa'a Worha. Unitom adlDon, laelad- 
bc Tb* AaWenl, n* Frataaor, ud Tb* Itat at 
Ibt BMb&>t-Ta£la, Kalo Vawr, Tba 1lT«ha 



The Uadlaeorend Caaatrr. Bj W. t). 

llawBia. ttM ' \m 

ThaTn|«4r«( the DaexMetai. aad Other 

aiariia. a/R«)umai. ■'tinia CIimW " iqla. . I m 

Irerj'DH EMil»h. B7 BicaAaa Oaaar 
Wwda a«4 thair Oaaa. B* RiaaAu 

gaanWBia. MvMWm. Um t« 

a CUaalMt Kataia, and Hawtsilr* 



UOBITM. nma 4 Mh MUm. IMM. 



JAirUAST yVMBERS NOW READY. 
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THK 

EMERSON 

PIANO FORTES 

D«t« from IMO. nml now nntaber nrer 22tOOO« Tbey 
haT« baeo wkl^tly known and iinlTeraally commanded. 
Hie aawly-oqcaiilscJ company embraces the heads o< Uie 
p r inelp al depart menu In tbo fivtory, that accnrlni; tbe 
riLlll and experience of tbirty years. 

THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 

Uaa now an entirely new factory, completely fitted out 
with labor«avlng ttncblnery ; and as the eoinpnny uses 
mdy the best material, aiul Inxif t^ rl;EoronMy npoh haTlng 
tk« tery boat work, the latest Instraments are 

FAB IN ADVANCE 

Of the former loriot, and wUl mmpare favorably with 

THE BEST MADE. 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



• ft 



MADE AND SOLD. 



^N UPRIGHTS are especially admired. 
Tha bare also, beildes the SQUARE GRANDS, the 
OOTTAOB PIANO, upright In form, of •) oeUTOS, and 
»1 of beaaty and cheapness. 



WARBKOOM8. 

595 Washington St., Boston. 

The Atlantic Monthly 

FOR IMl Wni. CONTAIN 

SwlAl StoriM» 

By EuxABBTR Stuart Phklpb, author of **!%• Gates 
Ajar.'* ete.; Okorok P. LATitaor. author of "A Study 
ofHawthome**; W.H. Bishop, author of ••Potmold'^: 
W. D. HowBLLB, author of **The Ijidy of the Arooa- 
took,** **Th6 UndlseoTered Country*'; and Hkhrt 



ThcM instrtimcnta Imv4» been before tlio pablte raoro than ftfty-foor yoaia, mad nlll maintain thoirezeeUaM» 
and bl;;h rcpntotlon as the 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

Tbo prices of thrjto Imtrumonti lutTo boon greatly redncod, and are m low m tbe exdn^ive uae of flnt-dsM 
niAterlola and workmanalilp will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments* 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
PIANOS TUNED. 

Special AtUntloB Is given to REPAIRING Pianos (OF ANT HAKE) hj the meet eompelet ud 
skilful workmen. 

OHIOKBRING & SONS, 



150 Tremont Street, 

BOSTON. 



ISOWifth Avenue^ 

NEW YORK. 



JAMKS. Jr 

»« 



author of *'Tbe Amerleaa,*' **The Kuro- 



Bhort Stoiioe Mid Sketches^ 
By Hamukt Bkboiibb Stowb, T. B. Aldbicn. Sabab 

OBSVB JBWBTT, CO?(BTANCr. PElflKOBR WOOLSON, 
11 ABK TWAIN, ROSB TBBBT CoOKB. 



On Mograpbleal, historieal and social subjeota, by OoM>* 
wix SMtrii; Edwakd Kvbubtt Halk. on the social, 
political aad religious life of the world In the time of 
Christ; William M. IloHsnTTi, on " The WWes of tlie 
PoeU'*; Joiix Fiaxr., on the "Early Culture, Myths 
and Foik-Lore of our Aryan Ancestors*'; II. u l>uo- 
DALB, ott *'The Relation of Society to Crime.** 

Thb Atlaiitic furnishes Ita readers In the course of 
the year aa maeh reading as Is contained in Twtnlff Or4^ 
ry VotumcB of 300 pagds each. 



TERMS: 94.00 a year, in adranee, ptutoff/ttt; 35 eents 
n nuniber. 

Retnlttincet should be nade by money-order, draft, or 
tegisured letter, to 

HOUGHTON, MIF FUN & Ca, Boston. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

£STABU<* lED IN 1M7. 

Net Bsorw ttian from threo to ffowr 
pwplla In n rlaaa. 

FIf tocn to Twcntjr Dollars 

Is the highest eharge a tern for anyone branch, Ineludlng 
the free study of Harmony, Thorooirk Baaa, ete^ lo 
I the pupil a flnished musical educatloiu 
i with the Boston Cotaserratory la 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 

Tu PDWTEoTABLiSHBDnrTBBEAfrBBir 8TATBfl,sad lint towin appfOTSl ahiMd te 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 

HBTlngtU the necoMary fedlUies and nneqnaUed ezperienoe^ oontinnM lo mMrafnetue s giMl wtolgr t 
Inatromenti lolUble both for pobUo and prirnte usee. 
The leaser styles are 

MIRAOLES OF BEAUTT AND OHEAPNESS. 

There aie magnificent chuich organs, with two mannals, twenty flops, and two foil tots of pednl hn«. 
There are exqniaitcly ornamented styles, with fnU yet smooth tones, sad agreeing la form with th« 
taatefol modem fumltnre. But the chef d'innTre of tbe mannfaetnrea to 

THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 

Designed and constructed specially to meet the requirements of Profeeskmal liualclans nad Unslonl CohmIs- 
senn, a wholly now and unprecedented instrument, being the 

FINEST GNE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD, 

And capable of producing all the effecto of a Two-Manual Instmment. 
Catalogues and Ciiculars sent to any address on application. 

BosTOif , January 2S, 1880. 



JUUUS EICHBERG'S VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

henMst fesMBBTloUalstsof t»dayaad the meat 

tfttSeahare leeegnlaed as the only Tloiin-eeheol 

of Oat name. 



•SSraiieBiar\o JUUD8 BIOHBUBO, 



Contributions to the History of the Develop- 
ment of the Human Race* 

By Lazabus Gkiorr, author of "Origin and Evolution of Human SihhwU and 
Reason." Traiislatcil from the Gorman by David Amirr, Ph. D. VoU 20 in the Ki^liak 
and Foreign Philosophical Library. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

An ImnorUat work by one of tlie most original of Gorman thinkers. It disousses Langnate 
Toolt CoTo^W th^^^ of WriUag, the^Dtoearery of Fire, aad the Primltlte Home dim 
lado-Europeaas. 

FM aale tor BookaeUere. Bent poei-pald.Mreceli»lerprloe, tor ^bePttbHaheie, 

HOUOHTONp MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTONs 



u 
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a^uj^tc 9u6Iij(berj(« 



FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS I 

The Beacon Light 

**TIm TnaLiffht, which Itgfatoih •▼•rr man that ooni«th 

Into the world.'* 

TlM BoAcon I.tKht la an nntttaally attraotlT* and 
baaatlful Suxdat School Sono B<h)k, by J. H. Ton- 
Boy and Her. K. A. Hoff nmn, who hare had a Tory 
•QOOOHfal ezperianeo as song writen and coropoMra. 
Their book it one of the belt ever made. Thk Bracon 
IjIOHT has many noble hymns, and the eweeteat of inelo> 
dies. Specimen copies mailed for 30 eaata. liberal re- 
dtMtUm for quantities. 



Panf af ae Choirs and Societies will do well to end the 
U8nifll8«i moslcal sesson by perforrolnf either a Sacred 
Cantata, as Bwl^9 A/Uh P$alm, (f 1.) or Ckadwielft splen- 
did JiMfpA't Boiula0e.(^l.)w IhUterjieltrt BeUhmaar^ (fl.) 
or try the very easy k$thtr (SO ets.) or /frwl*« always popi»> 
lar Hngmalxn^ (f l.)or BMek'9 elasslcal Dim J/Miito,(9li0.) 

Tlw Enersofl Method for Reed Otm^!^ 

and Iintkeio$t is among tlie very best, and has a good eol- 
laotloa of instmmeutaj and rocal moale. 

Anif book wtaUtdtpo*t-/rtttf»r retaUpriee, 

OUTER DIT80N * CO., Boaton. 

C. II. DITSON A CO., »» Broailway. New York. 



** The best remedy for hoarseness and sore throats, J have erer oscd : a 
|#ilMf%f%IA TIT P n A T Cod-send to vocalists ; InTaluabIa In emergeneica." 81 0. KXRAK I . K. Y 
IrMApp'V 1 nKU A 1 *« lU eoratlTe properttes are simply wonSerf nl.'* RKV. ST W? K^Arp 

Imlini I %f PTTD17 ** It strmgthensthe voice, enabling one to sing without fatigva.** L.T. 

V U A.C«« HERIOT, St. Louis. Convenient to carry and use. nrucsista. » eenU 
or B. A. OLDS. lOO Fulton Street. New Tork.^^ * 



SCHOOL, SEBCINARY, OR COLLEGE. 

A Highly Competent Teacher 

Of Piano, Organ, Voice, and Theory, wishes position in 
above. Address: MUSIC STUDY, care of 
J>wigkV9 JoTHol of Uusie. 

Harvard M usical A ssociation, 
EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Muale Hall. Thnrfidey» March S, 18II1, at S P. M. 
CAKL ZKUltAHN, I B. LISTEMANN. 
Conductor. | Violin lisadar. 

PlUlO RA M M R. 

Eighth Svmphony. Rettkottn : Aria from Grmm*$ 
sion (Miss Lillian Bailkt); Piano Concerto (new), 
posed and played by Mr. U>i:i8 Maas, late Professor In 
the Koyal Conservatorium at Liopaig ; Aria : *' Kevenge ! 
TIniotheus Cries," from "Alexander's Feast,** ikmHti, 
(Mr. Gkoro Mr3(sciirl) ; Concert Overture (MS. ItTQ), 
NenteMf Duet, with Orchestra, "Othat we too wm 
Maying ! ** Ifentekel (Miss Bailky and Mr. UBHtcnL); 
Overture to *' I^eonora," No. 3, BeelkopeH. 

Admission, ♦l.OO ; with reserve d seat, f 1 Jg. 

Handel and Haydn Society. 

SIXTY.8IXTH SBA80N. 
April 15, Fasalon Music 
April 17, '« St. Paul.** 
Secured seats for either now for sale at Mosle Hall. 



THE 

EDINBURGH AND QUARTERLY 

REVIEWS. 

II ■ » 

Messrs. IIouonxoN, Mikkijn A Co. tike pleasure in announciDg that, beginning 
with the present year, Uiey will publish Amt^ri(*aii editions of the two leading Britatb 
Quarterlies, namely : — 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW (publislieil hy .Toiin Murray). 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (publiAhod by Longmans & Co.). 

These will be published by special arrangement with the British Publishers, and 
printed from the same plates as the British Editions. We doubt not there is a laige 
class of cnlti?ated readers in America who wUl be Tery glnd to secure those two great 
Qnarterlies in the excellent typography which will distinguish these Editions. Of the 
character of the Quarterlies themseWes there is little need to s|)eak. 

Thk Edinbuboh Rsvikw, which was begun in 1802 by Sydney Smith, Lord Jef- 
frey, and Lord Brougham, was for years the leading Review of the world, aud has 
always maintained an exceedingly creditable rank in the world of periodicals. It was 
the organ of the best thought in the Whig party in politics, in England, and has 
always been distinguished by its able treatment of historical aud literary subjects. 

Tnis Quart ERLT, which was begun in 1809, has uniformly been recognised as the 
wgan of tlie best section of the Tory party, aud has treated with marked ability the 
various political and social questions which have arisen in the past seventy years. Its 
articles on literary topics have also been of unquestionable ability and great influence. 

We doubt not the American public will heartily approve and support an enterprise 
which offers these sterling Quarterlies iu their original elegant typography at the 
same price at which they^have been heretofore offered in cheap reprints. The price 
of each will be $4.00 a year; the price of single numbers, SIjOO. 

CLUBBING RATES. 

For the Qcarterlt Retibw and the EoiKBCRon Rbvibw together $7.00 

For either of these Reviews and Tns Atlantic Monthly 7.00 

For both of the Ueviews and Thb Atlantic 10.00 

For either Review and the Boston Mbdical and Surgical Jooucal 

(wliioh is $5.00 a year) 8.00 

For l)oth Reviews and the Medical and Surgical Journal 11.00 

For either Review and Tub Reporter (which is $10.00 a year) 18.00 

For both Reviews aud TnB Reporter • i 16.00 



N. B. — Persons who have already remitted directly to the publishers the full yearly 
subscription price of The Atlantic, the Boston Mbdical and Surgical Jour* 
nal, or Tub Rbfortbr, can procure either or both of ihe Reviews by sending the 
difference between the amount remitted and the amounts above named. 

Remittances should be sent in checks on New York or Boston, postal iiioiMy«oidtt% 
or r^tered letters, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 

4 PABS 8TBBBT. BOSTON. MA88. 



MAiicn, 1881. 

10. FInt PhiUuifinoDie Society Omcert 
12^ 19, Rnd 26. Mr. Artlmr Foote's (Kh, 7tli and 8th 
TrioConcerU 

14. Thini Cecilia (/'ro6<T6/y). 

19, 22 nnd 2!). Chamber Concert! of Meiin. Adamow* 

Pki and Frc»ton» at Chlckerinir't. 
10. Third Concert of the Boylaton Club. 
2L a I*. M. Public Rehearmaof Pbllharnioiiie Society. 
24. Second Fhilharniouic Concert. 

Apbil, 1881. 

1. 3 r. M. riiilhannonic Public Rebeanal. 

2. Third Philharmonic Concert. 

15. Pliilharmonic Fourth RebeafsaL 

14. Philharmonic Fourth Concert 

15. (Good Friday). Haadel and Hajda Society: Bach's 

PaMlon Muidc. 
1& (Ea»ter Sunday), llaadel and Hajda Sodety : 

"St Paul." ^ 

22 and 26. Fifth and Sixth A|x>IIo ConccrU. 

May, 1881. 

2. Fourth Cecilia Concert (ProftaMy). 

3. l*hiIharuionic Fiftli Kchcanml, 3 p. m. 
5. Philharniouic Fifth Concert 

18. Fourth Concert of the BoylKton Club. 



NEW SONGS. 

BAItlKS KYCT A.K. Bopee. 

BKKA Iv ItUKA K.. ........ ........... ..«|, K. ItndolnliMiti 

LAST (iUKKTlNtS If lIS 



JAJSrUABY NUMBBSa NOW BBAJDT. 



SI'UINUTIME I* Becker 

THK OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT..Win. F. Aptho^! 
Pulilbbed by 

CARL PRUFER, 

M Wkht STMKi-rr, BoBTOX. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIAN 

>j»ii)t and criticiMns by 

ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

>UlUe(l, tranaUted, mod annotated by 

FANNY RAYMOND BITTER. 

second Series. Price $2. 75. 

I.OKUON : — BeevM. KKW YORK. — Schuberth. 

We conlially cotifftatnlate Madiinie ttitter and her Ea- 
gllsh-Rpeakliig rcmUT*, on tbe production of tlib umm la- 
terestiiig and Uelighiful roluroe. — A'ra, London. 

There are two niusieal writera vhoee worki and namee 
rank with thoM of the hlj^heiit literary authority, inch aa 
Mattliew A mold and S.iinte UeuTo; they am Kobert Schu- 
mann and Ulcharil Wagner. — ^Vo/ioN, New York. 

Thia book aparkles with gems. Such papers as Flore»* 
tan's rhapiotfy strike chonit In the reader's heart which 
▼Ibrate fur hour* after its perusal. Brief as is Madame 
RItter's annoxe<l nk etch of Schumann's life and character. 
It Is eonrlncingly Juat and truthful. An Interesting bead 
of Seliumann, pnotogratihed from an original portrait by 
Bendeinann, entir«ly dmereiii from thove hitherto pub- 
Ifaihed. and presenteil to Mrs. Hitter by Madam Ulara 
Schumann, aec<»m|mules the volume. •> frorlil. New Yorit. 

"VASSAJFrOOLLEGE, 

POUGHKBBPSIB, N. Y. 

School of Art.— Department of Music. 

Dr. F. I^ 1CITT£K, Director. 

An ample ami efficient corps of Teachers. iUnglBf 
Piano, Onsnii, Harmony, etc. taught. 

Students reside In College or I'oughkcepale. 
Catalogue with full particulars furnished. 

8. I^ CALDWKl J4. D. D., l*resldent. 

The Bemtiard Ustemann Concert Party. 

B. LISTEMANN, F. LISTBMANN, 

B. M. HBINDL, ALBX. HBINDL, 

JOHN MULLALY, H. A. GRBBNB, 

Aeeepts engagements for daraical and Miscellaneous Con- 
certs. Terms liberal. Address, 

Pniefer's Music Store 34 West St.. Boston 

MADAAUS SEILER'S SCHOOIi 

— 01?^— 

VOCAL ART&INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

1104 Wattiut 8t.9 JPhitadeiphia, JM,, 

Offers thorough education, and aristie training. In evsvy 
branch of music, under the tuition of the best teaehen, at 
moderate prieea, 

The following hnmehee of muato are Ui«sht t 

OnltiTatlon of the Toloe, Style and Ezpresskm In plaglnf» 

Ptano-Forte, Violin, and all other Orchestral lastni- 

BMnts, AeousUes, and Physiology of the Vocal Or- 

mSfAEsthetles and History of Masie, Orato* 

il^ Chureh Choir Singing, ahd Operatie 

Training, Budinents or Music, and 

SightKeading. KloeuUon, and the 

rjeman, freneh, and Italian 

Languages. 

For elMulan eontauiing full infonnatloB, 



liM WalB«* fM., VhOBH 



Makoh is, 1881.1 
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a^uj^ttal 



JLf/SS ^mTH ABELL, 

*^^ Afitr Mveral mmom of stady, tencliiiif , and tliiiclnf 
lBK«iop«,bM returned to Boston, and will give prlTMe 
and elMM LeJMom In Sinflng. 

PnpUt prepared for tlie Concert and Operatle Stage. 
KEaiDEycK: HOTEL BOYL8TON. 

J^fJf. Tt MOTH BUS ADAMOWSKi, 

Ssflag taken np Ua reaidenee In Beaton, will teealTe % 
Uadted number off popUa for the vloUn and for Mnalqna 
4'anianible. Addteai l«»iA) Tiemont StreeL 



CHARLES N. ALLEN, 

^ VIOLINIST, 



I for iotlfncUoa oe iKe VMia. Also for 
y ..„„ ,^,JM (Piano and Violin) for the smdyof 
pli^iag. AddioMcaie of O. Ditbom 9l C ft»BotoB« 

jLfR. WtLUAM R APTHORP, 

Tcacbcr of iht 
VIANO-rORTl^ UARUONY* and C0UKT£RP0IMT, 
He. a Ona Fiaa M BiimaMr Si.k BoaTon. 



MME.BBRTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 



Prcfinor pfiktArt o/Singinf^ 
178 Sd Afenn^ VTov York. 

Ladlea pr epare d fortheOpemor 

C onceit Koom* 



QfiORGE r. BULUlfG. 

TKACinCR OF PIANO AND HARMON T. 

I Mtlaftetoray giran by mall. Ad- 

AMBBICAir AMT JOUmif AL| 

n Union Square, 

New York. 

J^R, G, m CHAD WICK, 

CONDUCTOR AND SOLO OROANIST, 

wni leoelTe pvpila in Pianoforte and Compoaltlon at 

1 19 (A) Tmbxoxt St., Room <2. 

'qjlcapeh, 

tf (Lcipiib ftem iSto-iSts, iadnivcX 

TEACHER OP PIANOb ORGAN, AND HARMONY, 
OnpaitlAt 
ja St. Cnvrcm. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

CotnpoBed of the Vtua or JTariw-fifiHn^ ^rindptem of the fkB^Bmin and Wheat'€ferm» 

It reatorea the energy loat by nerrooanea* or Indlmatlon. relieves lamltad j, err.'itio pains and nearnlgla, ref reahe 
the nerves tlrsd by worry, excitement, or eseesslveomin fatlgiM, strengthens a failing memory, and givea renewed 
vigor In all diseases of nervous exhaostlon or debility. It Is the only pnre»iir*e of consumption. It givea vitality to 
the Insullletent bodily or mental growth of ehildiun. Physicians nave prescribed soo.OOO nackagea. For sale W 
Druggiau or by maif, >i.OO. F. CROSBY 664 A 666 Sixth Ave.. N«W York 



JffR, JOHN A. PRESTON, 

TEACHBR OF THR PiASO^FORTR, 
149 (a) TaanoNT Sraarr, Bo»iroiit Majw. 
Houn le a. m. to i r. m. 

M^O^ME RUDERSbOkFF, 
•*" ^ BO YLS TOff STREE T, ^/>.V / # » \' 

Up to May, ihra for five months si her cuumrjr •»i(WiM.-c 
Lakbmos, lUtsuN, MArH* 



5"^ A WHITNEY, 

ORGAN, PIANO-FORTE, AND HARMONY, 

I as TaattoNT SraKirT, 1Vy;TOtt. 

J^YRON W. WHITNEY, 

Per ORATORIO, OPERA, and OOVCSRTE 



y. 



BoLUa 



•56TKBMOirr St.. 
At Msnn. Cliickcnng tL SoasP. 



B. SHARLAND, 

PIANO FORTE, VOCALCULTURE, READY 

READING and CHORAL CONDUCTINU. 

Q^ A, SHA W, Madison, Wit, 

COMPoarrxoxB FunirianKD ron SrEctAL OcrAaioiia. 
Musio of Amateurs earef ally arranged. 

JI/ILUAM H. SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT PIANIST, 
AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTi^ 
is; TauMONT Strsst, Boaron, Mi 



No* % Kuunvm Siaaat, BoaToit* 



If/ILLIAMJ. WINCH, 

149 (A) TltEMONT StEBBT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 



Q^ W. SdA/NhR 

wni bs at his room, 141) (a) Tremoot St-, Boston, every 
f si snowi (Moodsys exeepced), mbers snwigesMDis Ibr PIANO^ 
FORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with Mm msy be msde. 

QHARLES F. WEBBER, 

149 (a) Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Physiological Development of the Vnloe, aiMl.the Art 

of Singing. 



QERMANIA BAND, 

As a Militsry Band, Sersnsde Band, Gtand or Saull 

Orchcstm, 

For Parades, Concerts, Partibs, Wbddino^ 

"Thk German," and all occasions 

WHERE Music is required. 

LMAnM.>/M*l<<*nrBsod .JULIUS E. EICHLER. 

*'^'*""*lOielie«fa n..CARL H. EICHLER 

W. C. NICHOLS, AcBNT. 
Om ci 147 (a) TaanoNT, coa. Wmt SntaaT, BearoM. 

jy/NING DEPARTMENT, INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BUND, 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCED 

AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 
An Ordsrs from Boston or vidnity sent as sbove, or to tf Ai 
SraaaT, will rscdvs prompt attention. 

t^ Tkit Dt^mrimfml ktu c*ar/v iifattikt PitL 
tk» FwUk Sck09U ^ B0tUm. 



J^ AD A MB CAPPIANI,' 

(Lsls Prima Donna of ** U ScsW' in Milan, and b 
kading Opera Hooses of Europe^ 

MECEiYES PVPILS FOR VOCAL CULTURE 

At Ng 44 WwTaa STsaaT, Bostow. 

T p. CURRIER, 

^ ' TEACHER OF PIANO-FORTE, 

i4f (a) TuHoirr Stssbt, gobksb op Wist, 
BOSTON. 

XfR. ARTHUR POOTE, Pian^firtt TtacAtr, 

S West Csdar Strsct, "^ 



J^R. CHARLES R. HA YDEN, 

TEACHER OF SINGING^ 
HoT«L PtutAM, Bostow, Mass. 

JLfR. JUNIUS W. HILL (Uipdc^ iMoto 1863), 
*^ PIANO, THEORY, AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

.. .. Musk Room at i<4 T«biioht STxaaT. 
^Ms. Hiu. b a»ii4cd in his Ensemble Lemoos (for Piaao, Yio. 
^and «Csno) by Mesws. C N. Aixnii mrf Wolt Fains. 

J^f ADAMS CONSTANCE HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 

ita Ernst Tenth Strttt, Ntm York City> 

DERNHARD LISTEMANN 
^ Girss Instnictiont to 

ADVANCED PUPILS ON THE VtOLIN. 
% PansFn** Mtntc SToaa,34 Wsst St., Boston, Msss. 



J^ISS HELEN D, ORVJS. 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTK. 
AddiUM : Forest Hill St. (near G*^ »y • i*™?*«* "^' 
^^^ RtfertiteeM: B. J. Lako, J. S. DwiOMT. 



J^R. JOHN ORTH 

RBCSIYE8 PUPILS an the PIANO-FORTE 
AtUsMnsieRoonM, 
Me^ ta WifT Stost, Bostoh, ovsr Bigdow, Kannard 9t Co. 



QEORGB L, OSGOOD, 

141 (A)TBaMOIIT vnavT, 

CONCERT SINuINO^ ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 
J^DWARD B, PERRY, 

nxno SOLOIST and teacher,^ 

vlll naelhls pwlla on and after September 10th as tha 
Guild Booms, US^ Trbmoxt 8Th Boaxov. 



C^RLYLE PETERSILEA, ^ ^ ^^^^ 

^ CO NCERT PiANtST AND TEACHER, 

PWmSILEA'S ACADEMY OF MUU^, 



: DwiGHT's Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Editor. 

This Journal \\k% maintained its cxii>tcncc and ita clianicUsr longvr tlian any Maaical 
Periodical in America, being now in its 4l8t Vohime and its 29tli year. 

Uelng owned by its Editor, it b wholly independent, in its opinion! and its niteranccs, of any 
private interest or inHttcncc of artists, musicians, musio publishers, or musical instrumenl 
manufacturers, and never barters praise for advertising patronage. 

It enjoys a high rcpatati9n, both here and in Europe, for its high tone, for the candor of its 
criticism, for the solid value of its contents, — variocl, reliable, instructive, and in great part 
worth preserving; for its persistent efforts to raise the musical taste and standard of our 
people ; and for iu imiiartial survey of the whole field of Musical Art, so far as its limited 
sixe, dependent on the measure of public support, admits, — for it must be borne in mind tlial 
for every musical topic which claimed notice ten years since, there are at least ten times as 
many now. 

lU contentu relate mainly to the Art of Musict but with oecasional glance$ at the world qf 
art and polite literftture. 

It has an able corps of correspondents and contributors, including such names as ProL 
F. L. and Madame Fanny Raymo^c d Rittrr, of Vassar College, Mr. William F. Apthorp, 
Mr. A. W. Thayer, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews and Mr. C. H. Beittan, of Chicago» Mr. 
J. C. Filmore, of Milwaukie, and others. — An imporUnt feature in iU columns for some 
months will be the publication of a complete report of Mr. Apthorp^s Lectures on the 
History op 2klusic, recently delivered at the Lowell Institute, as rspistfrf txpresdif ftjr Iftd 
author* 

The Journal is issued fortnightly ; price of subscription, $2.50 per year in advaooa \ 
copies, $10.00; ten copie^ $20.00, and an extra copy to the person sending the club. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 

CLUB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 

WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN k COMPANY'S OTHER PERIODICALa 

DwtoHT'B Journal op Music awd • The Atlahtic Monthly, ..... ^.76 per aoni 

Dwioht's JouawAL OF Music awd Boston Mbdical avp Scboigal Jouual, 0.76 •• " 

Dwionr's Jourical of Music and Th» RBroms, ••••••••• *l-iX „ - 

Dwioht's Journal of Music and Tub U. S. Official Postal Goukb, • • JJJ * I 

Dwiont's Journal of Music and^ Thb Ouartbrlt Rbtibw, 0.00 " " 

Dwioht's Journal of Musio and Thb Edinburoh Rbtibw, JS Z Z 

DwiOHT'a Journal of Musio and thb two RaTiBwa, ».«i 

• Tk§ Atlaniic portraiti ^ Umonujom, Bbtavt, Wuttibb, Lowell, and Holhbb, wiU Is 

•Ml fir $1.00 soe* odditimaL 
^rSptdmm €opU$ ^Dwioara Journal op Musio wM U$mi Umng addruomappUotiim, 
TU Journal i$firmdoai Carl FRUBnE'a, 80 W^t^t.A, Wiuaam 4 Co^ WoMi,^ 

«^ A A. V T.«M»a'a. MO WmMuMm Strand hw tko PuMuktrB^A Pmx, Bt Mm^m 
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Longfelloff Birthday Book. 



t;ilAK).f)TTK KISKK IVATKS. 

■h ■ niH.«>i(lTelv iwv INirtnilt. tmH ivrlva lllnainiiloiia. 

1 *nl. H|<ui» IHiM, tvMf-lly i-tiiniiiM, II.W. 
I umcdil little Tnlimif, HHiinlHlnK kImiIom buJo 
A cniU (BIi> (HOI bMli IhB i)n»i> xwt |>aft|«l vnrln 
- 7 Waibwiwtli IjHiirrlkiw, ' '■ ' "-- 



Til 



III* loft-liniMl 
Iha rlRhl-liiunl i>ng<i an liiiporwiii npno- 
ally Iba Miun nt AMiupMari IkIItMiuIi 



va lali t-<r aulniiniiilH. Tii« 
a ranuuknMy Him puriruli •<( 
. ii In 1-n. 



Vrar Hlr by Hniih—ll 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 



KW A TBKASrItY OP TUUVOMT bu bHa it 

nad In pwra attnetlT* ityla, utd lu pria* radmoad tarn 
H.«lutl.W. 

The Servant Girl Question. 



■unwrttonuDiiaubJeclUuil in 
lira. Mr>. K|.n1Innl'illlllahoi> 
fleulUnnr UililptHciil 
iTininilif 



hadlf- 



Mlon, Inil brHiHkcBiwii will ■ 
III luirdlr fill U ' - 
la baaini It. 
*vKt. imt|iHM, am nwaliit at \trWn by lt» PolilUliwa. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 



The King's Missive, 



Tbbt book aonUlna ai: 



Early Spring"- Massachusetts. 



■tlotllesHV U.TiioNK.vt. 1 ml. lA 
(IlllanfiJ*. 






The Carpenter Organ Action. 

ATTENTION TONE CRITICS! 




Hi qnnllUaa o( Iha Read Orgnn Uili A 

tlon b wriTmlail. llaoea, In pnrlly »»d •i— 

tonc.lBtnlnma, Tartetr.amtin Oia « 



la lenarnl brlllluer i* 

_.. . . .r» Bajroiul all «Hn|iaU- 

Uoa. ArsorillDRlr. Um Bnl naalUnn to nlwa^ annlcd 
■ • ■ MMt.amltbalilr'— '— 



ilTicl. IhoH Oriw* ni 



•sonlliwir. 



hlfliaMacn 



araboaloweiliiixntbanibtBiiiliiaDiifltulcEiHln ninpa. 
niniuli Ihalr lUuinnTaMSablfi aiaallcaee liu baan laeog- 
Mlaed^ Uw tnula lur faan. It \t only raeBillT (hu I biTa 
baaa aU*, in enMHiouini of tba fraM luenaa* ol nj 
■MBiifaetnrlng fncllUia, tn cotnidj irUli u Hf«M d*- 

OAKPENTER OBQAN 

TO Iba (aBcnl pablla 

■unlTtwiwf nnd Pealara —Jut 



A«nM vaatad li vnrt part nt tha Caanlrj. 
n*aa Oifuia nnc In l>nca Iiun dbIt 8I« to fSM*. 
Oifui* tat tMJ pajrnianu onlji tiM par ntontli and 



A Bemarkable Book. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

ByT. T. MUNGKR. 
xbino, (Mh Sr.oo 

A IxMjk of lliorouglil}' 'vnnblu, ]Iu]iciou^ fj'id- 
(latbctir helpful talkn to ]'oun<( pco])lu on Purpoio> 
Fricoilii nnil Companion^ }tlnnncrii, Tlirirt, SoK- 
Uctiaticc an<1 Courage, llcalili, Heading ami Id- 
k'llciHii.'J I.J(i<, AmntcmcDti, nnil Faiili. 

lliiibnok tauchci act*, habiia, character, deitinjp; 
it deals « itii ihc iircwnl and vjul thought tn liicraiure, 
■ocietf, life i it ii the hand-book to iKMsible careen j 
it iiimulaiM one with the idea that lifo Ei worth 
living; there are no drad words in it. It b to be 
ranked with Principal Shairp'a " Culture and Reli- 
gion," and with Dr. Clarke** " Self-Cnlture." The 
production of i book of this son ii not an ever^r^y 
occurrence : it is an event : it will work ■ icvolulion 
among young men who read it: it has the manly 
ting from eorer to cover.— A'lv Yark TSmtt. 



^augl)t«ii, ^ifBiit It Co.'s IfttTSTg Utilltlin. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

LenRfcllniT Itirthdar Book. ATraniml li 



TL4 KInsN MIsNlvft and Otbcr Foonc 



E«rlrSprInitiyXflMflrhHWlla. Fr.-nithe 
Juanul..f IluaiU.TH«a»v I«m, HU ttp. . . .IM 

PrirlN of Tlrangkl. »:aitrU ly Dl. M. Rai. 
ini. mw.iltltop UE 

no fbTTMHt filrl OHentlon. Iir lUaaiEt 

Jaunn Brorni*. ^lMH,"UKtei^laHta"rvltljl» 

Cwilribnltona lo Iba Illntarjr of the Da* 



1 TKa.tnrr or ThoighL njr M. M. Bai^ 

va<i. H-x, Oititn. In. IMet ndmd Is 4.1 

Oa thr Thmhold. By T. T. Hdidu. 



H^np^i, KJlliVhalt'ail. tlO'JO'i ~lair»»gaa'.^ftW 

Saw Oufnca. Wlm I Pld and Whnt 1 Saw. 
H. U U. ■> ALiiatn, Ofl^r of ilx Onin o< il» 
Cn>n at lulj. tta. 1 «al>. Sn. With pattnli 

Tlw Ufe tmA C«impim4eM0 of Sir in* 



TlllHy Y«r». l|«li«( l-ocm. New and Old. 

lisl. lUnn.illl ivp '. '......'iJO 

Ure and CorrMpoadenoe of Ike Bleht 



orrntpoadenc 



Bight 



Itei Lin' KiiliM. 



PR iilii»mik<D>. liiiull«n,fall(Ui,ekili,U40 
tulfaK.M.OO; D«»«a,gt iHt rtlj 

San Iiavwa'a Flmlde SlDrici. B< >!*■ 



IVIld RMei of Cape Ann, and Other Foeu. 

BTLum t.llMI. lllxi U 

Uador tko Oliie. Foemi t>j Hra. Ann 



■r Winter on th« Kile. Nm EJiti^ n- 

*!««. Hi Cauui IMMR Wiaiaa. tS» t» 

In tk« WUdeneu. By CnaBLu Draur 

M^uaaa. Kaw Hiitaa, •■■*>■•«. Itaa .n 

Binr Allan Poa. An Esny by K a Srao- 

■*■. .wwa r.d-Mt« uua •■/a pMsli t* tm. 



XXXTI Lyrirs and XII ttoanrla. B; 

T. M. ALBMCa. Mrrli-I Inw "Clwll d OsM'' 



Tke Iron Gal«, aa4 Othrr PoeM. 



Starin and BmnaM«s. B.t IloiArK K. 

■ovMiK. Ii:m U 

Dnniatic Worlta. By BAraau TsTuna. 






IwlT DfliaUiaa'a Caait-t, 



III* U> Dt ib> IMI. Hd I 

riuiuln. Fseaiun. 

ItaH. FItlAltrlDth.TlHBlitHh. 

Tke Stillwater Tragedy. Uy T. B. Al- 



ABCtl.aBil Fgaai. •*>!■. Itea MM 

Enry-Daf EngUlk. ByBicnaan Qbaht 

Wards and tlieir Daea. By HienAav 

Edlntmrrk Berlew far Janaaiy, laai uot 

(JnarterirBarlewfarJaBaaiy, IMI 14* 

iirrui A cs.. r 



JSUARY IfVMBBSa 
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eool Mid proMic He wjw miMh Inflveiioed by Thai- 
berg and Heoielt, and thongh his com|MMiClont were, 
It matt be confessed, vninterestlng, the modolations 
were natoral and effectWe, and Majrer is niiich to be 
ffcomroended to stndents. 

Henry Hen, bom In Vienna, 1805, ttudled first 
at Cobleni, then la Paris, where lie now lives, and 
Is silll an elBcient teacher. He was a Tery brilliant 
performer, but after a time the public tired of his 
elegant phrases, and his works lost all their popo- 
lariijr. Yet It cannot be denied that much Is to be 
learned from hit studies and variatloos, which are 
•sefnl towards acquiring elegance.- The public 
taste inclined more and more to technical excellence; 
^dkal forms became rarer; concertos and even 
dMunber quartets were excluded, and the piano 
lelgncd supreme. It Is a considerable tax on the in- 
genultjr of a performer to plaj for an hour or two 
aloaa. but this monopolj has caused tlie present 
txtra development of pianoforte pUjrlng. 

llerr Pauer concluded with a performance of 
Majrer's Uomanaa and Grand Studjr, and Hertli va* 
llatlons on La FMtte.— /iMtf. Uiu. Standard. 



OXE IN FIFTY MILLION. 

To th EdiUr 0/ tU AioBteai amd Dramaik Cowritr, 
Aew rsri;: 

In the Scriptures we find this question: "Can 
there anj good thing come out of Najtarethl" 
Among most amateur and even some professional 
^llnists we find a somewhat similar inquiry : Can 
any good tIoHus be prod u ced by American makers t 
This Is generally accompanied by a shake of tlie 
head and a deprecating tone of voice, Implying pity 
and disgust for the efforts and results of our resi- 
dent makers. 

fai an article fat the January number of ffarpn^i 
Ma^aum several statements are made which, bowing 
to the apparent research and knowledge of the au- 
thor, I would like, with all proper respect, to ques- 



llis article opens with a graceful allusion to 
Fnanlni, and gives a fine and true enumeration of 
the qualities both mechanical and mental that are 
lequisite In a fine violin maker, stating that * there 
are but four people unlay in the world who can 
turn you out such an faMtrument," namely, a €k«f 
iTmieft t but ho neglects to state who tliey are, and 
oonsequently tlie reader Is not greatly benefited by 
the Information. 

He then. In a conversational and pleasant man- 
ner, gives the description and history of several 
andent Instruments, among ihem Ole Bull's Caspar 
dl 8alo^ an AmatI and a btraduarius, which latter, 
be asserts, Is the only genuine 8traduarius In New 
York. This dty Is of fair slae, and there are many 
vMbis la it; but the autliOr has evidently searched 
it through, and knows tlie whereabouts of all the 
valuable Instruments, or be would not have ven- 
tured such a statement 

Mention Is made of Guamerlus and Vulllaume, 
and then he comes to the real pith and essence of 
his subject I quote as follows : ** Some years ago, 
however, I Insisted that we had a very wonderful 
▼Min maker In the United States. Such an an- 
nouncement caused some Uttto surprise, and, al- 
though not held then exactly to task for such an 
opinion, what I had written was much commented 
upon." He then states that since 'that time his 
Judgment has been fully sustained by distinguished 
loffeign Instrumentalists and all the experts wlio 
know what they write about 

Feeling very happy in discovering this hidden 
diamond, and pluming Mmself on his superior sa- 
gacity In being the one able to point out the only 
msa among a population of some 60,000^€00 able to 
Mske a good violin,' he proc eed s to give bis name, 
but forgets to give the address, whkh would make 
the advertisement better. After a delkate tribute 
tehlsprso^he spoils It all by stating a moral lack, 
wMch I sincerely deptore, namely, that this maker 
dared not put hir Instruments upon the worid^un- 
kss they looked as old as Ume/ but kMide "heve- 
fased !• tamper with them." 

The author then gives what be regards as a true 
*nt el an instrument, that Is to say,^he being able 
t|w fualllr af |l» 



competition with others of known Talue and pedi- 
gree ; and I fully agree with him, merely adding that 
it is as well to blindfold the listener, if he is at all 
interested in the experiment. He follows with 
sketches of different interviews with the late Ole 
Bull, which are very pleasant. 

Illustrations are given of violins of ancient make 
that he has referred to, and also of a violin manu- 
factured by tlio great American maker whom he 
discovered. He then relates the method employed 
by an American amateur, who it Is to be supposed 
is not distantly connected with the great Americtn 
maker, of discovering the secret of tlie old Italian 
vamiih. A grapliic description Is given of his la- 
bor^, his reading musty tomes in antique libraries, 
his purchasing old tables, bc<bteads, and furniture 
generally, and scraphig, scraping away, until at last 
he found It—begging the author's pardon, the man 
must have been an ** Inspired idiot " to expect to olh 
tain from tlie scraping of furniture 8(X> years old a 
correct analysis of tlie varnish applied. Any chem- 
ist, and better yet, any experienced practical var- 
nish manufacturer, could have told him, that in a 
roucli shorter lapse of time the rays of the sun alone 
would have extracted many of the achls, gases, etc., 
tliat entered into Its composition ; and, while traces 
of certain adds might be found, it would be impos- 
sible to tell wlicthcr they originally existed In lard, 
linsec<1 oil, or some other ingredient, while the pa^ 
tides of wood that would necessarily adhere to his 
scrapings would have tlieir chemical Influence on 
the whole, ami destroy any value he might otlle^ 
wise ascribe to his prcdous dust Nevertheless, tlie 
author says he found It; so it matters little how lie 
made ttie great discovery. 

In the first part of this article I stated that I 
would like to call In question some of the writer's 
statements: and I have already spoken of the va^ 
nish, and any one acquainted with the nature of 
paints or vamlslies will readily agree to the absurdi- 
ty of such a discovery. 

In stating that there was only one good American 
violin maker, tlie author must either have a very 
limited acquaintance with our makers, or else has 
ignored them from motives of his own. Does he 
know that George Oemilnd^r, of Astoria, sent a 
quartet of instruments to the Paris Exposition of 
tn, consisting of two violins, a viola and a 'cello, 
and obtained a medal over all competitors, and that 
Mr. Oemttnder has the medal In his possesdont 
Does he know that Konig, of New York, altlwugh 
at present not manufacturing, has made Instruments 
that have received the plaudiu of ** the most dis- 
tingttbhed foreign Instrumentalists t " Does he 
know that August Gemilnder, the brother of George, 
beddes Imitating tlie old masters, has the courage 
to make violins of his own model, coloring and fin- 
ish t I>oes he know that the Patent Vidin Com- 
pany, the youngest of all the makers, has an auto- 
graph letter from Ole Bqll (whom he represents as 
his Intimate and '*fldus Achates" in violin matters) 
indorsing and commending lu new sounding board 
and instruments 1 

And does he know that the instruments of his 
great American maker are very little known, and 
that his clever imitations show tlie hand of the ama- 
teur, lo comparison with some of those makers I 
have mentioned 1 

I>ces he realise that such makers as Hamlin and 
White, of Boston, exist t If not, lie has much to 
learn before he asserts that only one person In the 
United Sutes has tlie genius and skill to produce 
an Instrument tliat will compare with any fordgn 
make. F. M. BnounrtKo. 



Lnirpox. Sereml iiuitances have recently oeeofred In 
which English music has been accepted and perfocmed 
with snccess In Germany. It Is known that an opera 
from the pen of Mr. Tilllers Stanford, of Cambridge, 
was to be mooated at the Hanover Opeia Hourc, and 
the date fixed for the fbit performance was Feb. 6^ 
Herr Alfred Blome. is now In' Hanover rsadlng the 
parts with sevemi of the artbtp; and he Informs me 
that Herr Sdiott whb wiU phiy the chief part, will In* 
trsduce a beaiitiful aria f ivm the epeM al the next 
subscription eoncert. Mr. F. Cotdor's *'In the Black 
Forest" suite was produced for the first tine In Ger- 
many, at the Gnnenfeh concert at, Oshicne, hwt T>l>^ 
day, Jan: 11, the work being eoadn d ed by ^K^mm 



a>tot0|)t'^ S'ountal of a^tt^it. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1881. 
MUSIC QF THE FAST MONTH. 

t. CHORAL WITH OBCHZ8TRA. 

The HAiTDaL awd Hatdv Socibtt's second eon* 
cert of the season revived two famous works, most 
Interesting in tlicmselves and In their contrast. Mo- 
xart*s Rnfuitm had not beCn heard here (la the con- 
cert liall) for twenty-four years ; and the Uist pre* 
vious performance of Beethoven's early and only 
oratorio^ The M—nt of Of ims— excepting two or 
three renderings of an absurd adaputlon of the 
music, out of regard for pious English prejudice, to 
another text and subject, under the title of Engodi 
—dates back twenty-eight years. 

Mosart's Reqnitm was Indeed refreshing after ottr 
ears had several times been scorched of late years 
by the sensational, devouring flames of Verdi's in- 
tcniely lurid and appalling picture of etemd tor* 
ment. Mosart also can command appalling harmo- 
nics; ho has appropriate accent and tone-color for 
the Diu Ine, ttdm mrum, Cw/utatU, etc., but he 
treats them with a few vivid touches, making them 
most impressive. He does not turn tlie whde As* 
quiem, the prayer for resf,lnto a tremendous picture 
of the terrors of the Judgment Day. Sweetness, 
tenderness, repose are the prevdiing key with him ; 
it is music, not to startle and to frighten, but to 
please, to comfort, edify, sustain and bless. How. 
reposeful the broad, tranquil opening : Requiem Eter» 
nasi, and the majestic fugue : Ayrie EUi$9a ! How 
beautiful tlie Reeardart! How divinely full of 
deepest, tenderest emotion, and how wonderful in 
rhythm, climax, harmony and expressive, ceaseless 
modulation tlie Lackrjfwma, which hardly finds Its 
equal ifnlem we turn to Bach 1 And then the lovely 
Beaedidui, the AgnU9 Dei, etc (whatever Silssmayer 
may have had to do with thpm, they are Moiarteaa 
in spirit)! It is these things, out of the sweetest* 
inmost heart of music, that leave the permanent 
Impression of the work, and not a haunting night- 
mare dream of terrors, as with Verdi. 

The interpretation of this Immortal mnde wai 
very satisfactory on the part of orchestra and cho- 
rus. The quartet of soloists was composed of Miss 
Hattie Louise SImms, of whom Uter, Miss Ita 
Welsh, Mr. Courtney and Mr. aarence Hay*. 

TAs MwaU ^ Oiipu has never ranked among 
Beethoven's greatest works. He was not satisfied 
with it himself, the music being for the most part 
too operatic for the lofty theme, and much of It too 
light and fiorid. Yet we are glad to have heard it 
again, for it impressed us as a whole much more 
than it had ever done before. The genius, the di- 
vine fire, the consummate art of Beethoven, shine 
out in it repeatedly. It has a noble and impressive 
orchestral introductloQ, which one can hear with in* 
terest even after that to the prison scene in Fideiio, 
All the Instrumentation of the work, indeed, is thor- 
oughly Beethovenish, both beautiful and striking. 
The choruses are few. There is only one of much 
importance — a brilliant, joyful one, with very florid 
soprano solo — before we come to the exdting, 
graphic little choruses (or liir6cB), first, of the soldiers 
seeking Jesus, whkh Is march-like, pianissimo, 
staccato ; then tlie disciples : ** What means this 
crowd and tumult t " alternating with ''Then seiio 
and bind him fast,** "Haste, and sein upon the, 
trdtor," etc. Beethoven shows his true imaginative 
power in these exciting little scenes ; they are not 
weak even after Bach. Of course tliere is no need 
to speak of the majesty and breadth. In fact,subiim* 
Ity, of the well-known final Hallelvjah' Chorus, 
which Is one of the great things of Oratorio. The 
redtatlves and arias In the part of Jesus (tenor, Mr*. 
Courtney, who sang In bis usual chaste, expresdve 
style) fall far short of the tenderness, the realidng 
sense of Bach. The arlae of the Seraph (soprano) 
ere too nueh fat the style of brilUaot, ornate 6o» 
oert arias, though eooMtlmce luetifled by the exal- 
t^tloii of' the text. Miss Slmine, who sang them, a 
pupil of Mr. Courtney, was an agreeable surprise to 
all; hefTdceb a sfaiguburly pure and fresh toprano, 

MrlMie' 
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•oaring to the high C with perfect ease ; her phrae- 
Ing intelligent; her exevulio* and expreMion fault- 
iest, and her manner free from anj affectation. Mr. 
Hay Mng the small part of Peter with good taste 
and Judgment. There is no contralto rule. It has 
the merit of being a tkort oratorio, and is so much 
more interesting than we had all been told It was, 
that we trust it will not be laid upon the shelf so 
long again. It made an enjoyable contrast with 
the Reqmiem, though not io great of its kind as 
that Is. 

Tna CeciMA, B. J. Lang, director, gaTe Its 

second concert, fifth season, Jan. 24. The larger 
half of the erening was occupied with Mr. Dudlej 
Buck's cantata, '* Tlie Golden Legend," which was 
preceded bjr liberal and splendid extracts from 
Beethoven's Ruint of AthenM, and by Grieg*s tcry 
dramatic and pathetic duet, " At the Cloister Gate," 
between a heart-broken maiden and a nun, and finely 
•ung by Mrs. Hooper and Miss Ita Welsh. It was 
hardly glrlng a fair chance to Mr. Buck's work to 
place it In such immediate contrast with these won- 
derful Inspirations of a giant like Beethoren. By 
Itself it would hare commanded closer attention and 
have been more appreciatetl. 

The numbers from The Huim were partly familiar 
ones, such as never lose their freshness, they are so 
finely imaginative and strong In local color, like the 
Turkish March and the whirling chorus of l)er- 
Tlshes; partly new or nearly so to Boston audiences. 
A very original, quaint, suggestive little overture, 
nicely played by a good orchestra, was heard here 
for the first time. The chorus to Minerva chained : 
" Daughter of high-throned Jove," was impressive. 
The phiintive little duet between a Greek man and 
woman, slaves, " No End to Sorrow," giving In a 
simple way a sad picture of the Moslem oppression, 
had been sung here once before in a famous ccmoert 
lor the Cretans. This time It was well sung by 
Miss ITisher and Mr. Dudley. Then the triumphal 
march and final chorus of priests and maidens, 
*■ Twine yt the Gariands," with Its exultant rhythm. 
Its splendor of harmony and color, and the glorious 
crescendo of Its ever swelling volume, left an im- 
pression which survived throughout the concert 
and long after. The chorus singing was admirable. 

We liave no time to enter into any analysis of Mr. 
Buck's cantata. It Is certainly a musician-like, elab- 
orate, ingenious production, showing easy mastery 
of vocal and orchestral means, aqd wearing grace- 
fully the fetters of approved form. Great judg- 
ment too is shown in the selection and adaptation 
of the most available portions of Longfellow's 
poem. There is exciting power and grandeur in 
some numbers, beauty and pathos in others; but 
the spark of inspiration by no means pervades the 
work, which sometimes labors to keep up the in- 
terest Perhaps the most original and most bold 
and striking portion, is the prologue, with its stormy 
Instrumental introduction, where Lucifer vainly 
urges on his spirits to throw down the spire of 
Strasburg Cathedral, and they are continually 
balked by the sound of the holy bells, and the 
chanting of the old Latin hymn. The drinking 
chorus of monks, the sailors' chorus, and the epi- 
logue :" O beauty of holiness," are severally char- 
acteristic and felicitous. Tlie solo pieces {EUie, 
Miss Lucie Homer, Bertha, Miss Welsh, Luci/er and 
Friar Paul, Mr. G. W. Dudley, Prince Ilemry, Mr. 
C. R. Hayden, and GouUeb, Mr. A. F. Arnold,) though 
quite well sung, made a vanishing impression on us ; 
but that may be our own fault. Some scenes in the 
middle of the work, which are treated purely as 
orchestral pictures, we found rather tedious. If 
with all hia talent, learning, saro/r Jairt, and power 
of clever workmanship, the multifarious composer 
could onl^ burst the bonds of commonplace 1 Yet 
•ODietiroes he seems almoti original. We hope some 
time to hear the canuta performed again wlien 
there will be no Beethoven to overshadow It, or 
lofMtall the frtshness of the listening faculty. 

——The AroLLO CLirn, also, In Its last pair of 
•onetrts (Feb. 4 and 9) brought out a noble work 
with orchestra: Maa Braeh's setting of scenes from 
the Fnthj^saga of Bishop Tegnfcr. It is for male 
chorasee, eolo voloei (Frithjof and Ingeborg), and 
Ofcbcttra. Though dark and tragical la Its pervad* 
lag m^ U It fram|» (qmI^ imf^ la^fwilv^ 



wildly romantic and imaginative music throughout ; 
full of old Korse tenderness and passion, blended 
with lieroic fire. Tlie orchestral introduction and 
the entire instrumentation is rich in harmony and 
color, highly imaginative, and always Interesting. 
Most of the male choruses are superb and were 
superldy sung. A very striking piece Is tlie second 
scene, ** Ingeborg's bridal procession to King King." 
Witii all its pomp, the march Is like a dirge ; there 
is an ominous and terrible sadness in It, and Inge- 
borg's soliloquy is the wall of a heart-broken vic- 
tim -—another Lucia who has signed a fatal con- 
tract. This, as well as Ingeborg's Lament (Scene 
V), was sung with beautiful simplicity and consid- 
erable pathos by Miss Simms, confirming the fine 
impression she had made in oratorio. The scenes 
of Frithjof's revenge and burning of the temple, 
and Frithjof on the sea, are wonderfully graphic 
and exciting. In the fourth scene '* Frithjof going 
Into exile," there is a very beautiful quartet of male 
voices, which was finely sung. The part of Frith- 
jof (bass) was nobly given by John F. Winch. 

The second part of the concert contained an 
agreeable miscellany. Three part-songs (**Far 
away," by Kngelsberg; "The Alpine Fay," with 
comet obligato by Kremscr ; and ** IJearest, awake,** 
quartet and chorus^ with accompaniment of strings, 
by Storch) delighted the crowd, and the last-named 
had to be repeated. Miss Simms, with pure, fresh 
voice, and easy, finished execution, aang the page's 
song: *'Kobil Donna," from tiie i/a^eeaef s, and the 
florid songf ** Tho soldier tired," irom Dr. Ame's 
Artaxerxti, Tlie orchestra, well controlled by Mr. 
Lang, played the third movement from Moskowskl's 
'* Joan of Are** symphony. It represents a c<mma- 
tion procession, and is a massive, stately movement, 
more interesting for its Instrumentation than for 
anything original in Idea. The concert ended with 
a remarkable arrangement, with eipreeslvt, tv•^ 
varying orchestral accompaniment, by Hector Be^ 
lioa, of the " Marseilles Hymn," which wat anag 
with great spirit, and exciting effect 

IL OBCUESTBAT* 

Tntoiwaa Thomas, with a portion (ten than 
half) of Ids " unrivalled " New York orchestra, un- 
der the impresario-ship of Mr. Peek of the Music 
Hall, gave two miscelhmeous Orchestral Concerts, 
followed by two perfomuuiees of the Damimlim ^ 
/Viejf, In the last week of January, the latter to 
crowded audiences. Tlie first concert we were 
obliged to lose. It contained a Suite (No. 3) called 
" lioma," by Biaet, the lamented author of Corsiea, 
which we would gladly have lieard. Also the Piano 
Concerto by Henselt, wonderfully played, it is said, 
by Jusi'fly ; Intruducthm to the tldrd act of Wag- 
ner's Miiateninger g Overture to Oberonf Aria from 
Bach's orchestral Suite In D; some Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms; a Strauss Walta, ''Autamn 
Koscs "; and Lisxt's Fantasia oa Beethov^'s /Eaias 
^ Athent, 

Tlie second concert, which we did hear, opened 
with a remarkably fine performance of that model 
Symphony by Moiart in minor. There was also 
a splendid rendering of the Tammhaittr Overture, 
almost renewing the freshnem thereof ; and, for tlie 
last piece, some excessively noisy and extravagant, 
though brilliant and exdling, *• Scenes Napolitaines" 
by Massenet. Mr. Joseffy gave aa extremely fine 
and delicate rendering of Chopin's F-minor Con- 
certo,— > almost loo delicate; wt could hardly hear 
his pianissimo— and a brilliant one, of oottrse» of 
Lisst's Hungarian Fantasia. Anew singer, Miw 
Amy Sherwin, of New York, made a Tcry pleasing 
impression by her beautiful Toice and her artistic, 
tasteful, and expressive rendering of the Aria: 
" Oh, del mio dolce," from Oluck's Parit amd Mdm, 
and the FrtyBchuU scena. 

Tlie two Interpretations of Berlioa's Famt were 
In some respects eaperlor, la athers not eqaal to 
those by Mr. Lang la Tremoat Temple. The cho- 
rus singing was not so effective, thoagh there wtft 
good voices and well Iralaed by Mr. Sharlaad. The 
orchestral work was sometimes sIngaUrly beautlf at 
and almost perfect; tlie.vtolias partkahiriy aoaad- 
ing together like a single iastrameal. Bat soaw- 
times the wlad laatrmacats wcia far from faaltlcat, 
uA ktOmA tt waa aol ftmUdy He Mimlaal cUL 



Thomas orchestra. A few pieces hitherto ondtted 
here, were given, making the work complete. On 
tlie ottier liand,—- why we cannot tell— > neither the 
Kacockey March nor the Ride to Hell electrified the 
audience as they have done before; perhaps it was 
the ileadeaing influence of too big and miscellane* 
oas a crowd. Mr. Henecbel, the more we bear him 
in the part of Mephlsloplieles, seema pecailariy 
fitted to the part; even the Imperfections of hie 
voice help him, while he conceives and renders It in 
soch a subtile, gentlemanly, tmly Qoethbia and 
nineteenth oentnry satanic spirit as hardly aay 
other man could match. Mr. Tower's robust, rich 
tenor voice, still in the rough-diamond state, was 
conscientioasly exerted and rather aaccessf ally la 
the part of Faust, but It lacked tenderness. Mim 
Fanny Kellogg, however, achieved adeddcd triumph 
In tlie diflkalt part of Margaret 

— — llAavABD SviintoiiT CmccBtta. —The sixth 
of the seriee (sixteenth) took placa Feb. 8, with a 
rather larger andienee than asuaL The |m^s db 
rtiatamet was Prof. Paine's elaborate and masteriy 
"Spring" Symphony, which more than co n fl r nie d 
the fine Impression it made last year. Tlie melodic 
themes seemed more distinct, more pregnant and 
suggestive. Tliose of the charming Scliem were 
clear enough at first, and a f resli grace and fra- 
grance, and»a dreamy ecstasy pervades the move* 
ment ; it shows a keen and tender love of Natare. 
This time we were strack by the beaaty and the fit* 
ness of the first Allegro theme, as It soars ahif t with 
vigor and uneontainable spring longing, after the 
wiatry Adagio and the fiatter oJE expectancy in the 
persistent violin figure, which Is ever and anoa fell 
In tlie paases and iaterstices of tlA richly develop* 
lag movement, like a sort of ira/ Ja> e6 w . The 
earnestness and depth of the Adagio commanded 
close and satisfying attention. And the Jcyoas life 
of the Finale, rislag lata a large, mnjeetki hyma d 
gratilade aad praise, sirawed laveaUvt power and 
energy not easily eshaasted. The orehesira tack 
to It warmly and gave a clear and consdentloaa 
rendering on the whole, althoagh a few nwre to- 
hearsals might have improved the light aad shade 
aad certain points of phrasing. 

The concert began and ended with two firBt<tasa 
Overtures, finely contrasted: Schumann's moody 
aad impassioned one to Mamfr9d,mtid Memlelssohn'a 
romantic and moat lovely one to TIeck's Fair J/s/a- 
jina. Both weiv well interpreted. Miss May Bry* 
ant, who seemed less under the influence of stage* 
f riglit thaa usaal, although her eyes were too mack 
fastened to her notes, sang In a rich, large, eympai 
tlietic voice, and with tme^ simple feeling and es* 
presslon, the Aria : ** Deh, per questo Istante solo * 
from Moaart's Tit^f also a delicious, most original 
little love^ng : ** Wlllst da deia Hefs ndr scheak- 
en," by the dear oh! John Sebastian, aad Saleikali 
second song; by Schubert, with tastelal piaaa aa* 
compaaiinent by Mr. J. A. Preston. 

—The seventh Symphoi^ Concert, with tha 
fine symphony com p osed and condacted by Dr. F. 
L. Bitter, with the admirablo piaao pUybig of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sherwood (who khidly volaateeivd their 
services), aad with the deiightf ai singing af Mrs. K. 
Humphrey Allen, offers mora nmtter for comment 
than we can command room for now. In oar aeat 
we shall try to do justice Io tha two closhig coacertt 
of the season. 

UL CBASfBEB OOKCKMS AND XBCtTALS. 

EvraaPB. The ttdrd coaeert (Feb. S) was gieca 
at Mechaalcs' Hall, by the Beethovea Dah, eoea* 
posed of C. N. Allen and Gastav Daaarenther, irlo- 
llae, Ueaiy Heladl, vtoU, Wulf Fries, 'cdto, assisted 
by Julias Akeroyd and Henry Sack, Tlolhie, D. 
Kuast, Tiola, and Wm. Bietael, 'cello. Tha pta- 
gramme preseated two eatirely aew works, and ana 
af tKem aa straaga aa new, whteh wa will not a^ 
tempi to Mwlyae, or avea la appreeiata, after a 
siagla heariag aa tha cddesl night af tha wiatar. 
llic first wasaQuarteiVy Qfleg, Op.t7,lnO«inar. 
Tha first ■mvaawnl, slartlag with what .eaimid ta 
aa a ecfy agly theiaa, which la Ita aaaHraae i^ 
tanM and Proteaa coetanMa grew aa lavaUer, waa 
strmgely wad aad Ireaklah hi lu aaatimml change 
d tampci Tha other mpveme a ta 

talhn^ 
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A simple list of the sveeenire pftrtt ftnd moYementt 
will be found curious: — > 
X IT* poMO AmUaU, Allegro nolto ed iflUto, 

••• O-mlnor, 4-4 

FlmMOWOi • • • G-innjor, 4-4 

rrailo— PrattlMimo • . G-mtmir* 4-4 

% BonuiiiM: Andantlno, All^fro ftflUito B-flat iniijor, e4l 
a. latcmesM: AII«gfomollou»reaCo • . O-minor, 3-4 

Vlvo«ieli«rsiUMlo O-iiuOor, 2-4 

4. iMito • •"• OHuliior, 4-4 

rraitoal 8altM«Uo 0-niiior,64 

pTMto. ..... O-Bilnor, 34, 4-4; O-miOor, 34, 2-4 

Un pooeo Andate. Prwto Q-nuOor, 4-4 

Tlie Octet b/ KafF, Op. 170, was more enjojabtc ; 
clear and regular in form and rich in hamionjr. 
Both workf were finely plajred. 

Mn. Artuub FooTB'e Trio Concerts hare 

proved so far a great success. The large and select 
audience presents a Terj sociable and genial aspect 
as it groups itself about tlio performers in tlie long 
room at Chickering's. In the interpretation of the 
music, Mr. C. N. Allen and Mr. Fries are tlie young 
pianist's comrades, and so far every thing has gone off 
without flaw or weakness. The ensemble has been 
excellent and the playing spirited, artistic and ex- 
pressive. The first concert (Feb. C) gave us a fine 
tendering of Beethoven's "Geister Trio" (In 1), Op. 
70), so called from its weird and mysterious, and 
wonderfully-beautiful slow (Lartf) movement; and 
a very strong, briglit, interesting Trio (Op. 16, K'o. 1) 
by Rubinstein. Between the two, Miss May Bryant 
sang with much feeiing and expression, though cold 
timidity of manner, a fine group of songs: *<Tutta 
raccolU,'*from Handel's Ezio; '< Suleika," Schubert; 
'« Marie am Fensler," Franx; and "Es blinkt der 
Thau," Rubinstein. Her German pronunciation is 
excellent. 

Tlie second concert Feb. 12) opened with a de- 
lightful Mosart Trio In £-maJor, full of grace and 
naive charm, and it was beautifully played. Miss 
Biyant sang *« Fur dicesti,** by I^tti ; '* Uein Herx," 
Ed. Lassen ; " WIegenlied " (Op. 40, No. 4). Brahms ; 
and " Dawn, gentle flower," by Bennett. A Trio in 
F, Op. 0, by Woldemar Bargiel, was full of origi- 
nality and fire, and mado a lively impression. 

Tlie third programme offered Trios In £-minor, 
Op. 83, (llrst time) by Carl Goldmark, and in l)-minor 
(the line old favorite) by Mendelssohn. Miss Bry- 
ant's songs were Schubert's ** Aufenttialt," Lassen's 
"Mit deineni blauen Augen," Schumann's "Mit 
Myrthen und Rosen." 

Thb evening tliere will be a second hearing of 
Mr. Cliad wick's String Quartet in C, and a piano 
f uartet In G-mlnor, Op. S6, by Brahms. 

— Mr. llBie8CHF.L gave his second and third Vocal 
Bedtals on Monday evening, Januaiy 31, and Saturday 
aftemooB, February 12,— the fint In Tremont Temple, 
the other in the Melonaon. The audiences were very 
large ; la the Mekmaoa every seat was bought and 
eecu|»led in i*plie of the drenching min-storm. Tbera 
b no need to tell how admirably both Mr. Hemvliel 
and MLv Bailey sang, bow splendidly the former 
plajred all the accompaniments, or bow full of charac- 
ter and charm were his own numerous compositions 
both for the.volee and for the pUnoforte. To dwell upon 
each enptivatliig and luppirlag item of the two feasts 
would take a whole number of our journal. We most 
content onnelves'wlth the bare enonieratloB of their 
titles, whkh to those who were present will be full of 
■Maalag. The fliat programme was as loUows : 

'-f.?^."*'"*"^ 8aered8oBg(l«30) • • J.W.Fnmck 

*'l.*'*J'if* *"**»*.*>•" Mosart 

«. Air, ** ltev«ofS, 'lliaotliMs ertss," ITom 

"AtosaatlMsFMSt,** Handel 

Mr. H«nsch«l. . 

n. a. - Da Met «• Buh,*' I «*v«k^ 

4. ly^i^iita, '}•••••••• Beauoert 

UI. PlAXO SoiA 

lhi«e«aBoastromOp.»aiidl«, Hsasehel 

Mr. UensohtL 

IT. AirfiMm«*LsroldeLahoie,*« . . • . . 

Mr. U«MeUl. 

V. T»o dnsis tftm Op. Mt ••••••• • 

BoharrUeb« Llebe, — Trsauung. 

Miss Bidlejaad Mr. MsasshsL 

^ fJM"f***J**"^ 

k Umi 4m Uarf aon aas Goethe's Wilhehn Metol«r. 

•.Oaiiymed 8ehnh«rt 

AttmuendMlBS, 8ch 

Mr. HensshsU 

^^ ^'y.*° !y'*^**<^''*"»^i»»»*<y^^«><«^ 

» rivwr siagi - *• When alt the work! is Toung, 
Isd.**- •• i MMo had a s wwt lltUe doll, deais.*^ 
MImllaUey. 

▼m. BemagsiHandeL 
J^wftisrtvePteMu, 
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IX. a.M«ln«eht. 

6. tjioiitiigi Brahms 

e. PeralMiies Uetl, • • Rnblnstelo 

if. Die bsldaii UrviuuUero, • BehaatanB 

Mr. Hviischsl. 

And this for the Matlotfe, yet mora nmarkable:— 

I. «. Air from ** II Maestro dl Mttslea, . . • Pergolsse 
k l(«elutiv« ami air from '■■RuMUMia," 

c. Air, *« hiUlhur " from *« RtnikldOb'* • • • # Handel 

Mr. Heiiseliel. 

II. a. CavaUiM, •« PergI Amor " from «< Keeso dl 

IrlrfHWJ, ...........a,. 

k J« aOQllM, .......•••••• 

Miss Bailey. 

III. Two Songs, weeds \» H«aa,Op. M, , • . Hensehel 

Mr. Ilavden. 

IV. riaao Solo: e. Kocturn« in A-flat, firom Op^ ^ 

6. PolonalM, Hensehel 

Mr. Heuschel. 

V. «. Memnon • Schboert 

6. Zvel Venetian Ische Uondellleder, . . gehumann 
e. ** Tbero was au ancient King."— Ballad 

(Ais«). .............. Henvciiei 

if. Vulcau's song, from '* PhlUmon et Baaeis,** Uouaod 

Mr. IfeiiMhel. 

VI. Duet. '* Fae me vere," from a Stabat Mater 

(»U$.) Hensehel 

Slim Bailey and Mr. Ifayden. 

VII. Serblfehce IJe«!enu)Iel,— Ten old-Senrlan Polk's- 
pfiems, crmiposed for one and more voices and 
|iiano-forte, 0|». 32, Henechel 

Mtes Bailey, MIm Homer, Mr. llayilen and Mr. Hensehel. 

We would fain spcnk of Mr. Hcnsehers rare And un- 
commonly intercfitln;; first group of arias; of MiMS 
Bailey's beautiful delivery of *'lW^l Amor;" of the 
delicate nroma of the Ilatis son^, which Mr, Hayden 
ran;; with fervor: of Mr. Henschers strong dramatic 
setting of **tlieold, olf< i>tory" of the queen and the 
iwifse; and mora eKfiecinllv oi the Servian Kolks* scrngs, 
truly oriKinnl and cluinicterl*tic compositions, with an 
antique flavor, finely conceived and snng, and of which 
we hope to liave an oftpoitanity to speak some day in 

full. 

——The list of arrenra Is not yet exhaurted: the 
unique and diarming concert of Mr. Adamowtkl, ra- 
dtals of Mr. Bendii, etc., ete.» still dahn notice. 



MUSICAL CORRESPOXDEKCE. 

Kkw Yonic, Feb. 21. On Tuesday evening the PhU- 

harmonie Club gave Its fourth concert in Chlekerlng 

Hall, with this programme: — 

Quartet (suing), C Mocart 

P. F. Trio, F-sharp. Op. 1 geharweuka 

(Mr. Hoffman, plane.) 
String Quartet, F, Op. 41 ..••.«• • gehnmaan 

Ench concert given by this club seems better than 
Its predecessor. The Mosart quartet was played with 
a delicacy and smoothnew that wera simply admirable. 
Add to these characterlntics a complete unity of senti- 
ment, and fine artistic executlott, and the ensemble 
may be imagined. 

The Scharwenka Trio is a charming work and re- 
ceived full justice at the hands of Messrs. Hoffman, 
Arnold and Werner. The Allegretto was so exquisitely 
rendered that the delighted audience insisted npon a 
repetition, which was kindly accorded. 

The Schumann Quartet, an exacting work, was per- 
haps lens cleverly performed ; but one must remember 
that artlHta are not superhuman, and that a whole 
evening of such close application aiid arduous effort Is 
exceedingly fatiguing; couMquently, as may well be 
supposed, the last piece on the ]irogramme suffera a 
little. However, this Is almost a matter of hypercriti- 
eiiim. The entire performance was excellent and fur- 
nished a most delightful entertainment to the appre- 
ciative sobscribere. In behalf of all musical people, I 
heartily thank the Club for its yearly endeavor to o|ien 
the ears of the New York public to the beauty of those 
works which, while less grand than those In symphonic 
scores, are still wonderfully charming and full of In- 
terest. 

Mr. Henschel's fourth (and hist) Recital took ph^e 
on Thursday, Feb. 10, and was enjoyed to the utmost 
by a very large andience. Mr. Uenecbel produced 
several k>vely songs of bis own, many of them worthy 
of Bobert Schumann himself. He outdid himself both 
as a vocalist and as an accompanist. But indeed that 
wotd Is a misnomer; his songs (like those of Schu- 
mann) are simply duos for voice and 'pfaino, and each 
is so thoroughly a part of the ether that separatloa 
would be literally Impowlble. Mr. Hensehel, In pUyhig 
his own fscontfo, has au immense advantage over those 
who are compelled to submit themselves to the tender 
mereles of ordinary machine plaahrta. Miss Bailey 
knows how much she is hidebted for her raeeesi to the 
exeeedinely careful and artbitie pkino work of Mr. 
Hensehel. * The Uttle hidy has a winning voka, full of 
dewy freshness, and, when she confines herself to seke- 
tlons within her capacity, achieves very saUsfactocy re- 
snlta. Her rendering of Mr. Uenschel'a «*LaI]a^'* 
(In response to-an encore) was deltehws. 

And thos terminated this hiteresUng serlei of Se- 
cltals which has ended aU too sotfo» but whkh may be 
snpplmBeBted by another before the chweof the 
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concert of the N. T. rhllharmonle Society, 
the programme:— 

Cantata, •• A Stronghold Sura** 

KInth Symphony 

Chorus of about 400 voices. 
Sololstst MiM Ida Hnbbelt, Soprano^ 
MIm Emily WInant, allo^ 
Mr. G. FTItseh, Tenor, 
Mr. F. Bemmerts, Baas. 

This was a very good performance in the mala. Of 
eourre the chorus was not quite so effective and power- 
ful as Dr. Damrosch's band of drilled singers, but the 
former are comparatively new In the harness and wlU 
undoubtedly achieve desirable results In the near 
future. Miss Uubbeli snng cleverly, although her 
organ is scarcely robust enough to fill the Academy. 
Miss WInaat's gtorions voice was heard to advantage 
In all that was altotted to her; while Mr. FHtsch and 
Mr. Bemmerts dM probably as well as they knew how; 
the former Insisted upon singing (in the cantata) about 
a qnaiter of a tone bekiw pitch; and the latter— 
the nobility of whose voice no one can quertlon — 
seemed to have no Idea of refinement or repose in hia 
manner of singing. There were two special excel* 
lencies In the performance tlmt deserve mentloo. Al 
the close of the cantata is a choral: **That word shall 
stllL*' This was unaccompanied by the orchestra, and 
was snng with a precision and unity of purpose de- 
serving of emphatic commendatioa. The second fea- 
ture was the performance of the Seherto hi the Ninth 
Symphony; this was played marvelk>ttsly well, and the 
gentleman who presides over the timpani handled hii 
sticks in a most artisth» way. It wouki seem almost 
Impossible to get any cacprrsston out of a pair of 
drums; but this gentleman certainly did lt» and did II 
capitally, too. 

The andienoo was a very large one, iind the fourth 
concert may well be deemed tlw dlstinetlve one of tha 
series so far. 

On Tuesday evening, Feb. 15, 1 attended a chamber 
music concert at Stock HalL The programme included 
a String Quartet by Beethoven, a String Quartet by 
Mosart, and a pianoforte and 'cello duo by Bubiastein. 
The mtlsts were Mr. Von Inten (phino), Mr. Brandt 
(violin), Mr. MaUka (vtolUi), Mr. Schwan (viola) and 
lit, Bergner ('celk>). This waa the third of a series of 
six concerts. As they are semi-private In character, I 
wUl not enter into any criticism of the performaaeeb 
but will merely say thai the entertatamenl was an e^ 
joyable one, and that it was fully apprecfaited by • 
fairge and attentive audience. 

On Wednesday evenlngt Keb. 17, Mr. Cart Felnlnger 
gave the third of a series of chamber concerts at Stein* 
way ILiU; the programme Included a Phino Quintet hy 
Baff (0|}. 107), throe songs sung by Mr. Hensehel, and 
a Bonuince for vk>lin played by Mr. Felnlnger. This 
proved to be a pleasant concert, and Mr. Feininger was 
a-armly applauded for his rendering of his own Ro- 
mance, as well as for his careful and mnsidanly lead- 
ing of the string portion of the Quintet. Mr. Hensehel 
sang superbly, as he almost always does, and received 
two enthushurtle recalls. How satisfactory he Is, to 
be sure, and how aggravatlngly cool and imoucianit 
It iaa't likely that he ever knew the meaning of Huge* 
/riffhi or nervousness. 

Miss Copleston— the pfainlsl of the evening se e med 
to have excellent intentions, and her muslmil eonce^ 
tk>ns tuT enrpassee her technical dexterity. Yet» she 
will, no donb^ develop Into a very good pianlsl at soma 
future day. 

Mr. Feininger gives hhi Fourth Soir^ early hi March* 
and an Interenting programme is promised. 

Uerr Joseffy hi just imw giving a series of three Re* 
citab for benevolent pnrposes, and two of them hare 
been very sucoessful both arUstkally and peeunfairily. 

Mr. Rommel gava the firrt of hit series of Becltala 
on Thursday, Feb. 17, with a programme which hielnded 
a Sonata by Mosart; a Sonata (Op. 28), by Beethoven; 
the FatehiHffMchwtnk^ (Op. 26), by Schumann; two 
Impromptus and Noctanie by Chopin; three Usst selec- 
tions, and a Fanta9i9-^t§ek by O. Honheim, the bitter 
being an exceedingly clever composer now Uvtng la 
New York, who Is emphatically Ihe most compe- 
tent and aceompUshed moetoal eritle In Ihe eBy; aad 
this withoni any reservation whatever. 

Mr. Rnmmel le an earnest pfauisl and an intelllgeni 
mnskhui, with an entirely mist a ken opinion with re- 
gard to the plana His theory la ^bvhwsly thai yoa 
masl <* Imitate an orchestra" aa chieely as peeeible. 
How this is to be done Heaven only knows, and Mr. 
Bummel has iml yel found oat Ispeakof hlaCAsorif; 
ta practice he eometlmes fdrgeta hinmetf and plays ad- 
mirably. A eoasdentlomi critic wottU be eompelled t* 
admit thai hisfliil Reellalwaaseareelyalidrle«e< hia 
nalaMUly. To begin wHh, ha loel his phma twa ar 
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]irofpnmme from memoty], and wandered TMgnely 
about before fitidlnj; hiii rlno. In one of the Chopin 
Impromptus, (Op. at), lie mnniifsed to get bin bniv tan- 
gled in the pcrond phrase (F-niinor); and in fine he 
wnn cither cardew or forgetful (or both), wltb a very 
exas|>crating frequency. Ptr eontrat he pbiyed a 
Prelude and Fugue (Bncb-LiiiU) grandly; he gave Hor; 
pheim'i lovely FantaBie-iftllck very tenderly and poet- 
ically; and his performanee of tLe WaldetrunMchen 
(LIsst) ^as admiiable. 

In fine, Mr. Uummel— who haa an exceedingly 
brillbiut technique and a very excellent eonccption of 
a composer*! Intentions— ncieds toninff doirn in some 
fespccta. He has improved greatly since last winter, 
and I do not doubt tlmt his future progress will be still 
greater, for he is a hard worker and an aaiiiduoos stu- 
dent But if he should fall into the error of oonsider- 
Ing advene criticbim aa Inimical to him personally he 
will commit a mbitake^ whkh wUlf In many ways, be 
ttttcrly Irreiwiable. 

On Baturday evening occurred the Fourth eoneert of 
the Brooklyn Phllharmouie Society, with the same ]»r^ 
gramme which was given In the K. Y. Philhannoale So- 
ciety's Conceit. Of course with the advantage for 
additional rehearsals the performance acquired addi- 
tional smoothness, and the entertainment w:is therefore 
a successful aiTair in every way. The audience was a 
large one; indeed the Inbtibltants of our sister city al- 
ways turn out €H maue on tliese occasions; there Is a 
iter more united musical sentiment aoosa the river 
than can be found in Mew York* F. 



Chicago, Feb. 10. The bist week of " Iler Majesty's 
Opera" was slightly varied by a performance of Mo- 
sari's Don Oiovannl and Wagner's Lohengrin, I re- 
gret to state that tlie perfomuinces of tliei*e o|icras were 
very far from satisfactory. In Don Ohtanni, Mmc. 
Swift took the role of Donna Anna, ond her voice, 
method, and acting were not at all fitted to the part 
In the first place the lady has not a muskail vok^s, and 
although she has plenty of power, It seems more like 
noise than vocnl sonmls. It was a great mistake to 
give the part into such inadequate hands. Then, too, 
the role of 2^rliua was sung by Miss Cary, which made 
H necessary to transiwae all the music. The bright, 
and graceful motion of the instrumentation was made 
to suffer hf lowering the keys, and the pretty songs 
lost their beauty by this change. Of course Miss Cary 
did her best to please in the character, but it was not 
at all snlted to her powers. Mile. Valleria sang the riVIe 
of Donna Elvira very finely, and the Don Giovanni of 
Slgnor del IHiente was very pleasing. The new tenor, 
Stg. Kavelli, was not the ideal Ottavio, for much of the 
beauty of his music was hist by a faulty conception. 
In the air '* II Mio Tesom," the tem|io was taken far 
too fast When Mosnrt wrote an Amlnnte, he doubu 
leMi knew his own intontk>ns, and the idea ought to be 
carefully considered by every thoughtful singer, be- 
fore he interprets it to an audience. The orchestra 
was not always Iv tune, and the chorus was simjily 
wretched. 

In jMhtnfirin the iierfomianee was not more satis- 
iMtory. Mme. Gerstcr, who took the |)art of Elsa, was 
not able to make herself heard in many fiorttous of her 
music. She hns not the voice forthe role. Sig. Cam* 
INinini was able to Illustrate something of the Wagner 
Idea, but one singer cannot produce an opera, noturitb- 
standing a great ta'lent Our season of opera dM not 
do anything for the progress of music . It gave soci- 
ety an opiwrtnnity to display itself, but, apart from 
tills, was not of any ser\-lce to art Oil. Mapleson dM 
not bring as giKMl an orchestra or choms as those of a 
year aico. Tlie management seemed dls|Niscd to work 
ii)N>n the credulity of our fasliluimble )ieopie, rather 
than to f umbh s])lendhl iwrformances of good works. 
Another year. If this same management Is to rule, there 
will be an o|ien resentment on the part of the people. 
Many letters written to the daily press, eximslng the 
blunder* of the management during this season Indi- 
cated that our public is beginning to undentand its own 
tighta. If managen take money for a good perform- 
•noe, they shouhl be forced to f unifob it 

The Beethoven Society gave its seoond eooeert of the 
season, with this progiamme:— 

MsssiaO, • .*•••••••••.• Beethoven 

Ooneertofervidin • • Mesari 

Master MIehaei Banner. 

Beverie, (Wronged for ehenw), Sehnmann 

lVaaderor*s Song, (arranged for chems), • . Sehumaun 
Mareh and eherasfrsm - The Queen eC gheba,** OoldsMrk 
In many lespeeCs tbepreg ramme waa Inteiestlng^ al- 
thongh not as much so aa otbeia given by the same 
ioeiety. The ote h estra and choma did the best of the 
nork, while the aolo ^aarCet waa hardly well bahweed 
MonghtodejniUcetotheirpaftoClhdJiaai. Master 
It aa lMmM«f lid* aad gIvM efety Mli^ 



tion of becoming a tery fine player. Yet, I question 
the wisdimi of allowing him to appear very often In 
pnblic The flattery that is extended to a youth is of- 
ten a retarding influence, and prevenu true progress. 
The public prnise, and extend what hi seemingly en- 
eourageincnt; but modesty Is often killed by an eariy 
contact with the world, and the very applause is taken 
as a Judgment upon talent which in reality should be 
allowed to mature before It comes to the eonoert itsge. 

Our Central Music Uall haa been given into the 
charge of Mr. Milward Adams, who takes the place of 
tlie late Mr. George B. Caq^nter as maimger. Mr. Ad- 
ams was associated aith Mr. Car|)enter for many years, 
and will endeavor to carry out the pbins and enter- 
prises of that gentleman; from his past experience he 
will be fully able U» manage the halt successfully. 

Mr. Reinenyi appeared in three oooceits at the above 
mentk>ned luiil, during hist week. I regret to state 
that on the evening tlmt I heard blm play, hie perform- 
ance was far from aatisfaclory. He teemed te try te 
Impress the audience by making all kind eC se^illfd 
effects with his vtolin, and was extremely sensatkmal 
in his playing. Yet notwithstanding tliis aim, his In- 
tonation was faulty, and at times very dtoa g reeable to 
ibtten to. It luis been two yean since I have heard Mr. 
Uemenyl, and I must confess that his playing seems to 
me to have degenerated. Perha|ia travelling so mnch 
and pUying before eooutry audiences have made him 
careless; but whatever may be the cause, the fact r^ 
mains tlie same. Scnsatloiuilivm seems to be the one 
influence that controls his playing. 

Mr. Uesegang has been giving some pleasant con- 
certs of orchestral mnsfe. The last one I heard wwi 
devoted to Beethoven's music Mr. Emll Uebllng 
pUycd Uie first movement of the Concetto In C-mlnor, 
Op. vei, and the Sonata, Opb ST, Mo. 3. Mr. Heimen- 
dahl the Bomance hi F, for violin, while Mr. Knerr 
sang the beautiful "Adehifale." The eoooeit ekised 
whh the Pastoral Symphony. 

Next week Mr. Tliomas comes to eonduet some per* 
formonces of the Apolh) Club, when Tk€ DamwsHon 
o/FuuMt will be given. Mr. Thomas will also direct 
some orchestral concerts. The orchestra will be com- 
posed of our home playen, with addltkiiis ftoai dn* 
dnnatl. Of these In my next letter. C H. Bbiram. 



yean hence of whoMtheaanw teowik will belrath- 
fully made. 

The eleventh Stndenta* ConeeH took pheees the 5Ch 
Inat, with thb ptngramme:— 

Striag^nartet B-fiat wnrk Tt, Ko. t •. • • • .• Hayin 
Messrs. Allen. Fincke, Behaefer and AwamUML 

e. Scene and Air from the opera *• Figaro's Wed- 
ding.'* 

b« Plano-THo, K-maJnr, work «, Ko. 1, for ptane^ 
Tlolln and violcnieello, Allcgio, Andante grs^ 
alfieo, Allccro . •• * • \ ' 

■ones transcribed for piaiMwsnlo by FT. Lira^ Ave 

'^srla,«erka«,Ko.4,l0finK{iig,werkl,. fl 



The Oratorio Society Chorus haa swelled to six han- 
dled vokes: not that six hnndred people standtag np to 
aing Handel's Mtutuh necessarily makes a good ch^ 
ms; but it goes to show what Interest «t leaM from ene 
imporunt qnaiter, ia taken ta the movement Theethei 
Impoftaat qaaiter, the peeontary, hneyetlo he hemd 



. BALT»oftS, Feb. 14. The first two of onr five Sym- 
phony Conceits ff>r this season were given en the SOth 
nit and 12th Inst, with the foltowing prognunae:<* 

a. SInfonie Dnunatlque, IVmiuor, Ko. 4, weth ^, 
b» Songs with pisiio, **The dew It shines," 

**l*he Urk," **Oold rolls 

BBS,** •• The Asm.** . . . 
Mr. Frank 
Morwegiaa Folk-Ufe, Ko. le, for pUine, ••On 

tlie mouiitalns,** **UusU« brklal presss 

slun passing by,**** Carnival soene.** • . • • Otlsg 
Mine.T< 
Korwegian Rhapsody, C, . 
Symidiony, B-fiat, • • 

Suite R-flst v<^ Sl^i f<v piano and erehestra, 
Minuet. — Gavotte and M as st t s, — Cavatlaa. 

— Finale, aUegro, • 

Mr. B. Courlaender. 
SottiS vilh plane, •• My haunt" *• The haunted 

man," •' The InquUtUve,'* ** Impatlenee," .. S^ubert 
Miss Anumla llenue. 
Overture te " The Secret Avengsrs,*' work I, • . Berlloa 

Of these selections the novel features are the Rabin- 
stein "SInfonie Dramatkiue,"— truly a dramatic sym- 
phony and abounding In a wealth of tone-cokir that 
would haveaatonbihed the iikl master«,<-and the Berikw 
Overture, tlie third optis of this talented and 8|>lrited 
compiiser of the new French school, likewUie full of 
dnimatic vigor and powerful Instmmental effects. 
Onr orchestra thb season eomriste of forty pieces: and 
if objection may be nuide to the material h«e and 
there, it Is but just to apeak prablngly of the careful 
attention to detail on the part of the dlreotor, evident 
in everything he undertakes with his foroes, possibly 
too careful at thnea for the comfort of the said forcea. 
What givei greater pleasure, however. Is the manner 
in whkh the andlonee Is being brought with each 
suecessive season, to a higher appredation of what 
is performed and the manner In whieh It Is performed. 
There ia an evident Inctcase ia that levereaee for 
tbe art| and respect for lu ezponente so aeeessary 
to make the good effeda of anch eonoerta pena** 
nent In their elevating Infiuenoe. It Is a positive ideiia- 
ure to ttoUoe how earnestly they alt t&roogh % 
symphony, and when a KnMnsteItt or Sehnbert aong 
ia song, whteh alwaya speaks moie directly to the 
heart of the average coneert-gner than eitbeetna mnvie, 
hew respeetfally ther v«H until the aecompanlment 
hae eottpletoly died awij heteie they T«9rtiu« to aeivia 
amnaele. ThIa cenM lot he lald el «a area Uiat yean 
•id thect Witt k» l9w MdlptM te Ihle eMBtey 1^ 



VOTES AND GLKAVINOS. 

Welumlbt GoiMm. The ei ghty aeeen d 

(sixth series), under the dlieetlon of the mnsleal pro- 
fessor, Charics IL Vian^ was given (Feb. 7) by Mr. £. 
a I'erry, the blind planfait Mr. P. B. Morse, vocalist 
and Mr. C. H. Webster, aceompwylng piankrt. The 
programme waa as follows:— 

PtenoBolo— 

a. Gavotte tn B-fiat Op. T 

ft. MennetteGappriMh«a.ftom8enatoinA- 

e. AiibSebtiierZeltOp.M Hefmanii 

If. Toecata,<»p.StKe.S . • • _**y^ 

gong: **Knsareth**. . . . . . ^ j^,.« /_«__■ 

PtaiM Solo: Uamionles Postlquas et lUllgleusM, 

Ko.a t • • 

FlnnoSolo— . ^ 

e. l*rtflttdeinA . . . . 

k Ijss Rouyenlrs. •• I would 

c. L*unige,Mnile,tin.S. . '• • 

rf. KuiiWs, Nos. 7 ami 11, from Op»» 
Song, •• only to love,** • • ;^« • • • .*■ ,'_' T" aZ 
CoiiSerte In F-ehnrpm hier, Op. «: •., ^""•■'•wViiAS 

dante; c, Finsle . . . ... • ^;. • -a , 'J A" '^ 

Oiehestral parte on a seeoM plaao 17 Mr. 



» Ferry 

M*aselt 

Chopin 

SaMley 



Pnormsycn, B. L The feUowIng la the 
of a Song Becilal giren in Amateur Uia 
Jan. IS, bv Mrs. Grace UilU Oleason, 
Wm. a Sherwood and Mr. Ykler 
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l.a.«'MylfearteverFalthral,'* .... 
e. BeeltaUve and Aria, •« Aa when the 
from Asls and Oatatea, • • 

e. •• sympathy ,*• 
^. •• PiereIng Kyes," C ana n ns t s, ••...• 

S.Mard^fromOp.n, • • 

g,Flvs Songs, from" poet's Love," 

•. •* rrwBs in the lovsly month aC May,** 
k •• Where fall my bitter teardrsps,** 
«.•• The Rose and the Uly,** 
A •• When faslngoa thy beameow eyes,** 
s. •* A young man loves a maMsn,** • . • 
/. •• i«ve*s MassAee,** 

f. ••MargHTst at ths Spinning Wheel,** • • 

4. Seherso, from Senate Op. ak Koetame, Op. 11^ 
lnF-sharp,8ehefuo^Op.»,ln O ilm rg, • . 

k Mine Sengs, 

c •• Ihuiee Song in May,** Op. !• Bab 1^ 

k ••la vain," Op. le. No. «, 

0. •• Two faded Beses," Op. U, Ke. 1, 

^. •• May Song," Op. 33, Ko. k 

«. •• The Lotus Ftower,*' Op. 1, He. % 

/. •« Boscmary," Op. 13, Ko. 4, 

f. ••Slumber Seng, Op. 1, Ko. le, 

ft. ••O tell me. Is my wandering Lofif *• Op.4k Ko. t 

t** The Woods," Op. 14, Mo. 3^ . . 

k Grand Polonaise, to B, • 

f • c •• O Qoklen Moment** * 

k"Kight In Spring," •••••• 

e. •• Morning," Op. 33, Ko. 1, 

rf. r Sprang Song," Op. 32, Ko. I, 

c. ••Spring Song," Op. 3t Me. 8, • . • • BmMnstsIa 

/• ••the Charmer," Op. «7, • • • • • M a n de l m akn 

Vamak CottBOB, FouoiOLBBfaut K. Y. On the 
ISth of December taat Plot F. L. Btttor deUveted.a 
hM!tnie on "Chaaher Mnsle, hi Hs hislorkal and OTthet* 
leal developmeBt" TbelUnstratloMweieplayedbya 
string quartet eonalsting of Me«rk HermaM Brandt, 
Max Sihwarta, George Matska, and F. BefgMC^ 
eont h<ed of;— 

1. CansoniQuatro— 130 .•.••••* — i,.^.-* 
1. Rymiihonhi 4 Ouatro— 1«W . . • ._. • • . A'"!" 
kSonMaforvloltaandvioloneelto-ljM . . • Teieltt 
4. Spnate da Chlesa, for two vkdins and 'ceUe— 

k Senate da CaaMtn, lor twevloMns and ^saito 

— lens *..• Cerent 

kAdagte,fM^a senate lteykMn--lJW . . . Ojjelll 
T.OavSite,ftom a senate inrvloltar>iail. • • Bibst 
k Amlante,fmaasenatefsrvteldnynmhn* 

k AUegikftomaiDnatafsrvtaMn-ra . • . Handd 

MiLarfa,f>ten*trtelnrtwevlellaeend ^ ^ « ^^ 

•eelie— n« • «>'^'t.r9 

MimyiThi Or* BMter. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 12, i88i. 

at tk« Pott Oflleo M BottoB M Meond-dfiat mutter. 



All tkt miiefta not ere^UrH to tiktr pmklieaiimu wen <>■ 
fMOtiw wriltomfot tkit Jottmal, 

ihiA#i«Jb#«# JkgtMgMg hg Hovoirroy, MiFTLnr tt Co., 
Moa tm t Mm*. Price, to contg • mmber; $j,jo per pe^r, 

for tale im Bootom bg Carl PR vkfrr, jo IfVtl Strret, A. 
VlLUAVM 41 On., oBj Wmokinfftoti Street, A. K. I4OR150, 
jtf fTmoMmgioo Street, sin/ Ay the PubHokero; in A'ew York 
ly A. BRRXTA2CO, Jr., jq Union Sqnare, nnil IIOHGNTOX, 
Mirrusr Ml Co., or Aotor note ; in tkUnitetpkia Ay W. H . 
Boxrr it Co., itof Ckeotnnt Street t in Ckienfo Ay tke Chi- 
CAOO Mtfflic OmrAxr, jro State Street. 

MR. PEPYS THE MUSICIAN.^ 

BT PRAKaS HUEPFER. 
(Coiitlnved ffroia page 31.) 

To do King Charles justice, English mnsic 
al the beginning of his reign was not at its 
best, not in a condition, for instance, to rival 
the art as practised in Italy and France. 
There had been a time when this country 
eoold compare favorably with the two just 
■amed, when mnsic was known to and prac- 
tised by king and peasant; and It is a signifi« 
eant fact that the period when this was the 
ease marked also the acme of English litera* 
tnre* That Shakespeare wrote for a public 
thoroughly imbued with the love of music 
one oonid tell. If there were no other sources 
to attest the fact. Tliere are, rndee^l, many 
such sources. Queen Elisabeth, whom we 
nay consider as the representative English 
lady of the period, was, as every one knows, 
a aealoos and accomplished votary of the 
divine art, and proud of her musical talent no 
less than of her beauty. * An ambassador of 
Queen Mary to her court has left it on record 
how be flattered Elisabeth by acknowledging 
her superiority ou the virginals over her 
Scotch rival, his conscientious opinion in this 
respect for once coinciding with his diplomatic 
convenience ; and it need not be said that the 
example of the great queen was followed by 
her people, and more especially by her oour- 
tiers* with more or less vocation. Music 
towards the end of her reign had become a fad, 
even as the fashion for Japanese fans and 
Llue china is at the present day ; the very de- 
sirable tendency towards beautifying human 
life being in both cases frequently maile all 
but unrecognisable by the pranks of fashion* 
able taste. When M. D*OIive (in Chapman's 
comedy of that name, printed in 1606), a fop 
of the period, intends to furnish his lodging 
b the proper style, this is how he goes to 
work : ** Here shall stand my court cupboard, 
with its furniture of plate; here shall hang 
my base viol, here my theorbo, and here will 
I hang myself.** 

Unfortunately the early spring flowers of 
English song had been nipped in the bud 
by the political troubles which soon ensued. 
Music was on the losing side ; it inspired the 
Boyalists with heart-stirring Cavalier songs, 
and smelt evil in the nostrils of preaching 
Ironskles and canting Pnrttan parsons. For 
a quarter of a century its publks actk>n was 
confined to the nasal piety of psalm-siiiging ; 
nnd when at last Cromwell, more enlightened 
Ihas his followers, wish^ to grant a license 
for a kbd of Italian opera, he had to lay 
•tiess on the foreign language which made at 
least any seductbn by gentle words of love 



impossible. But although artistw musie was 
in exile with the king over the water, religbus 
and political fanaticism had not been able to 
extinguish the innate love of mnsic amongst 
the English people. King Charles might have 
some reason to abuse English flddlers and 
choristers, but it would have been diflkult to 
find on the Continent a match to one of the 
examples of untutored musical skill which 
Mr. Pepys describes in the following idyllic 
picture. The incklent liclongs to one of the 
diarist's pleasant trips to Epsom Wells, where, 
in his usual fashion, he has an eye and ear for 
everything, ** riding through Epsom the whole 
town over, seeing the various companies that 
were there walking, which was very pleasant 
to see how they are there without knowing 
what to do, but only in the morning to drink 
waters. But, ' Lonl,' to see how many I met 
there of cltlsens that I could not have thought 
to have seen there \ that they had ever had it 
in their heads or purses to go down thither." 
After having observed and moralized hb fill, 
Mr. Pepys goes to have a breath of fresh air 
on the common, and there was '* at a distance, 
under one of the trees, a company got together 
that sang. I at a dbtance took them for the 
Waytes, so I rode up to them and found them 
only voices, some citizens met by chance, that 
sung four or five parts excellently. I have 
not beeii more pleased with a snapp of 
musique, considering the circumstances of the 
time and place. In all my life anything so 
pleasanU" This happened on July 27, 1 668. 
One b inclined to ask what company of Eng- 
lishmen, mei bjf ehanee under the trees at Ep- 
som on that or any day of the year 1881, 
would be able to perform four or five, or, for 
that matter, one-part songs, in excellent tune 
and time? 

As to how thb knowledge was acquired by 
the middle classes, Mr. Pepys also affords us 
ample information. With his accustomed un- 
conscbus skill, he describes how he, Mr. Hill 
(*' my frbnd the merchant,'*) and two other 
gentlemen used to meet and discourse all 
varieties of sweet music in their quiet, unas- 
suming way. There was no duplay, no au- 
dience, merely the four men worshipping the 
divine art in their- simple way, and doing no 
doubt excellent work of Its kind. By the 
special desire of Pepys the professional ele- 
ment was strictly excluded. At one time his 
frbnds had engaged an Italbn master, one 
Signor Pedro, ** a slovenly and ugly fellow," 
to superintend their studies once a week ; but 
Mr. Pepys, with true tact,« observed at once 
that this innovation would materblly impair 
the character of tliese meetings. *'I fear," 
he writes, **it will grow a trouble to me if we 
once come to bid judges to meet us, especially 
idle masters, whbh do a little dbplease me to 
consider. ... It spoils, methinks, the Inge- 
nuity of our practice." The slovenly Pedro 
accordingly received hb con^^, and the four 
gentlemen went on as before, singing and 
pbying being agreeably varied by discussion 
of artbtb topics. On one occasion, Mr. Pepys, 
after supper, falls *^lnto the rarest discourse 
with Hr. Hill about Borne and Italy,** whbh 
that.gentlemao had vbited probably in hb 
nomimntiiil ponttiiai oa aaotber tte ooa 



sation touches upon a technical point all the 
more interesting to ns as the graceful old 
dance form in question was at the time a living 
thing. «« Then all to my house," Mr. Pepys 
writes on April 28 (Lord's Day), 1665, 
''where comes Hill, Andrews, and Captoin 
Taylor and good musique ; but at supper to 
hear the arguments we had against Taylor 
concerning a Corant, he saying that the law 
of a dancing Corant b to have evecy bar to 
end in a prbked crochet and quaver, which I 
denied, was very strange." If one may at 
this day decide such a question, it would ap« 
pear that Mr. Pepys had decidedly the best of 
the argument. We all know that tlie Con- 
rante b a lively dance in 8-4 or 8-2 time, be- 
ginning with a short note at the end of the 
bar, and expressing, as Mauheson, writing a 
good many years after Pepys, discovered, 
** Sweet hope, and in fact a combinatbn of 
confidence, desire, and joy." But neither the 
Itolbn Corrente of Corelli, nor yet the 
French Courante as developed by Couperin 
and the great Bach, seems to bear out the law 
laid down by Captain Taylor. It b true that 
the works of all these masters are of a later 
type than that discussed at Mr. Pepys*s house ; 
moreover a ** dancing Corant*'* as performed 
by military gentlemen of the seventeenth cen* 
tury may have had rules of its own. But of 
that it b at present impossible to judge. 

The knowledge acquired at these gatherings 
and elsewhere Mr. Pepys was constitutbnally 
prone to impart to others ; and, as was natu« 
ral in so well regulated a mind, hb charity in 
thb respect began at home. Mrs. Pepys was 
naturally the first person to be practised upon 
and we have already seen how, after the dras- 
tic effect produced on her husband by some 
wind musb, the lady was expected to learn, 
that difficult branch of art. Uufortnnately 
Mrs. Pepys*s musical gift seems to have been 
of a limited kind, and her want of talent and 
remissness in practising gave rise to frequent 
conjugal troubles, as the Diary shows in more 
than one place. Nothing daunted, however, 
Mr. Pepys transferred his educational zeal to 
humbler objects, and in thb direction fortune 
was more propilbus to him. Hb boy (t. «., 
his page boy) being possessed of a fine treble 
voice, was allowed to take part with the gen- 
tlemen before named in Ravenscroft's Psalms 
and other concerted musb; and Blr. Pepys 
being a devoted admirer of the sex in every 
eonditbn of life, the maids were not denied 
the privilege granted to the youth. One of 
these, of the name of Mary Ashwell, seems 
to have been a very prombing pupil. She 
eould, amongst other things, play on the tri- 
angle, a favorite Instrument with Mr. Pepys. 
**Up to my tryangle," that gentleman writes 
d§ daio April 2, 1668, '« where I found that, 
above my expectatbns* Ashwell has very good 
principles of musiqQe, and can take out a let* 
SOD herself with very littb pains." Such 
talent required encouragement even at the 
expense Df a littb money, not as a mie easily 
parted with by theprovklent although by no 
meant stingy. oflbiaL ^ March 16, 1668.-— 
To my wife, ai my Lord's (Sandwich) lodg- 
ings, wliere I heard Athwell pla^ first upon 
tiM harasieoBi Mid I fisd the do pby nnnty 
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well, which plcaseth roe. Thence home by 
ooacli, baying at tlie Temple the printed vlr- 
ginall book for her." 

A still more interesting pupil seems to haye 
been another of Mrs. Pepys*s handmaitlcns, 
so well known to the readers of the Diary as 
Heroer. Ladies of the present day will per- 
haps think it natural that the attention paid 
to the musical education of this girl by her 
indulgent master was for various reasons not 
altogether pleasing to the lady of the house, 
and, at least on one oocas'ion, led to a *' scene" 
thus philosophically referred to by the diap 
rists ''Thence home; and to sing with my 
wife and Mercer in the gafden ; and coming 
in I find my wife plainly dissaUsfied with me, 
that I can spend so much time with Mercer, 
teaching her to sing, and could never take the 
pains with her. SVliIch I acknowledge ; but 
it is because the girl do take musick mighty 
readily, and she do not, and musick is the 
thing of the world tliat I love most, and all 
the pleasure almost that I can now take ; so 
to bed in some little discontent, but no words 
from me." 

These facts, trifling var themselves, are of 
importance to us, showing as they do how 
far musical ci^Jture seems to Imve extended 
amongst the lower strata- of English life in 
those days. Mr. Pepys*s household was too 
modest to admit of superior or ornamental 
servants, and hb spouse too practical a house- 
wife to set great store by artistic accomplish- 
ments. Ashwell and Mercer were servant- 
girls pure and simple ; they had to bake, and 
baste, and scrub to an extent at which the 
modem maid-of-all-work would staml aghast ; 
and received a sound thrashing into the bar- 
gain when found wanting in their domestic 
duties. And yet their musical capabilities 
seem to have been of a kind which might put 
many a lady of the nineteenth century to the 
blush. 

Even as Dante was led by his trusty guide 
from Inferno to Parailise, so we ascend with 
Mr. Pepys Uie social stair from kitchen and 
scullery to tlie exalted regions of an aristo- 
cratic drawing-room, to see how music fared 
there in tlie early days of the llestoration. 
We have already witnessed the musical ac* 
complishments of the daughter of Lord Bel- 
lassis, and may here passingly notice a musical 
nobleman, the seventh Lord Chandos, appar- 
ently of Puritanic tendencies, for he would 
go on singing psalms by the hour, *«but so 
dully that I was weary of it," worldly Mr. 
Pepys adds. The musical aristocrat, however, 
who is most prominent in the Diary is Sir 
Edward Montague, created, by Charles II, 
Earl of Sandwich, to whom Pepys was dis- 
tantly related, and to whom also he owed his 
first professional preferment, showing his grat- 
itude by unflinching adherence to his patron 
through good and evil report The Earl of 
Sandwich, as became au aristocrats amateur, 
was very deckled in hb opinions, and those 
opinions changing at times, Mr. Pepys's pa- 
tience is occasionally tried by the vagaries of 
his f riemL '* And so followed my Lord Sand- 
wieht^ Im writes, November Ifi, 1655, ^^iio 
was gone a liule before me- on bosurd the 
Begrol JoHMs^ omI there spei^i aa hoori my 



lord playing upon the gitarr, which he now 
commends above all musi<iae in the world"; 
and on another occasion '* after dinner (Mr. 
Gibbons being come in also before dinner 
done) to rousif]ne, they played a gooil Fancy 
to which my lord is fallen again, and says he 
cannot endure a merry tone, whksh is a strange 
turn of his humor, after he has for two years 
flung off the practice of Fancies and played 
only fiddler's tunes." 

Tlio passage, it may be parenthetically r^ 
marked, throws some welcome light on an old 
musical term, the exact meaning of which is 
not very plain, and cannot be ascertained from 
the sources to which one naturally looks for 
information. In Mr. Grove's Dictbnary, the 
term <* Fancy" is altogether wanting, and 
Messrs. Stainer and llarrett, in their ** Dic> 
tionary of Musical Terms" (abrfilged edi- 
tion), somewhat vaguely state that it signifies 
** short pieces of music without words." Tliis 
applies to a vast number of musical pieces, 
that referred to by Pepys amongst others. 
But how about anotlier passage which, al- 
though sufficiently familuir, niay* once more 
1)0 quoted in this connection. Speaking of 
JusUce Shallow, in •« Henry IV " (Act III, 
Scene 2), Sir Johp FalsUff remarks, *' 'A' 
came ever in the* rearward of the fashion and 
sung those tunes to the overscutclied huswives 
that he heard the car-men whistle, and swaro 
they were his /onctet or his good-nights!" 
Here Fancy evidently refers to a tune to be 
sung or whistled as occasion required; cer- 
tainly not to a concerted piece played by in- 
struments. In tlie technical sense in which 
Pepys uses the word, one might feel inclined 
to identify it with what Hawkins calls the 
Fantasia {$ic)^ and which, according to him, 
came into practice after the decline of the 
vocal madrigal. ** When gentlemen and others 
began to excel in their performance on the 
viol, the muskiaus of the time conceived the 
tliought of substituting instrumental music in 
the place ol vocal, and for this purpose some 
of the most excellent masters of that instru- 
ment, namely, Douland, the younger Fera- 
bosco, Carperario, Jenkins, Dr. Wilson, ami 
many others, betook titemselves to the fram- 
ing com|)Ositk>us called Fantaxias, which were 
generally in six parts, answering to the num- 
lier of viols in a set or chest, as it is called in 
tlie advertisement in the preceding note, and 
abounded in fugues, little responsive passages, 
and all those other el<^ncies observable in 
the structure and contrivance of the madri- 
gal." But then again, how could a composi- 
tion for strings, abounding in little responsive 
passages and other elegancies, be mentwned 
as something the reverse of merry, and pbced 
in contrast with fiddlers' tones ? Mr. Pepys, 
although he does not explain tlie term, gives 

at least a hint as to its general meaning. 

(To b« eoBtliiMd^ 

t 

THE HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 
A krge gathering of lailies asstmbM hi the Ice- 
tare theatre of the Soatli Kensington llnseum, on 
the 10th Dcc^ when the fifth lecture of the above 
coune was deUvercd. In the lUustrathms, wlilcb 
oocupied a little hmger time than usual* Herr Fauer 
was assisted by his pupils, Miss Adehikie Tbomos 
ami M. SmiM d'Albertp beck eC the MoHomal 



Training School, and by his son, Ilerr Max Pat 
Ttic players and composers under discussion were 
Thaiberg, Lisst, Mendelssohn, and Scliumapn. 

The lecturer said : We hare aln^adj alluded to 
the great •prominence of the technical school; we 
have now to show its yet greater development with 
Tlialberg and Lisst. If we compare Hers, Kalk- 
brenner, Moscheles, and Ilunmiel with Thalberg 
and Lisst, we see how much more daring are the 
achievements of the Utter, and bow much more 
physical force Is required to plajr tlieir music Thal- 
berg had no regular pianoforte teacher, but took 
lessons f rom a bassoon-plajer, Mitag; the greater, 
therefore, Is tlie credit due to his own efforts. In 
correctness snd clearness of executkm, Thalberg 
Imis never been ontKhme. Being of a phlegmatie 
temperament, he was not subject to changing moods, 
and his playing could, like a well-regulated dock, 
be depended upon at all times. Ue wss, therefore, 
always readjr, and always perfect This evenness 
was greatly owing to the carefulness of Ids ingeiw 
ing, from tlie rules for which, wlien once dcciiled 
on, he never depaHed. And this is a practke which 
might with adrsntage be further adopted, for most 
of the Jerky playing arisee from uncertain ingeiw 
ing. Tlialberg Introduced • more polyphonic style; 
while former co m posers gave the meloity to the 
right hand and the aceompanlment to the left, he 
placed tlie melody in tlie michlle, assigned runs, 
sliakes, arpeggios, etc., to the upper paH, and a rich 
accompaniment to the left hand, thus producing the 
effect of three hands. This rich style of treatment 
made a great sensation, and so much was it ad> 
mired that no one coukl refrain trom adopting It. 
Schumann aitfd Mendelssohn bestowed great atten- 
tion on these limovstions : indeed, Tbalberg's inflo- 
ence long continued to be felt, althougli hb innova- 
tions were not all his own Immediate invention, hot 
receiveil from the harpist, AWers. His composi- 
tions, mostly fantasbu, were written according to a 
cut-and-dried pattern, consisting of an Inlroductioa, 
a melody, then two or three themes interweaved 
one with another, another theme, and a broad canti- 
lena, with a veritabfe eoruscation of notes in oon-. 
elusion. They are all alike, except forcertain fea- 
tures special to each, as the shakes in the fantasia 
on tlie 5eiimiM6ir/«, the octaves in the //m^mTs, 
and the tremolo in the Srstimasurfr. llesplte these 
cataracts of notes, the fantasias show a want of 
life and animation, and hare no intellectual chaim. 
It was tlie same story over and over again; the 
pnblio wearied of it, and a host of imitators arose. 
But we can honestly praise hb original pieces, noo- 
tumes, studies, waltses, ete. The speciie f nalkies 
of his own exeeution were a well-trained mechani- 
cal dexterity, with great care in ileuib; tlie shakes 
were like the trilb of a canary, the chords sounded 
ss If struck by maHets of steel. 

Thalberg's fantasU on Dm Pnmitmh was ptoyed 
by Miss AdehU<le Thomas, the holder of tlie Meiw 
chant Taylor scholsrship. This young huly's exe- 
cution b beautifully smooth ami fluent, and her style 
modelled evidently en that of her disthtgubbed 
master. 

llerr Fauer oontinoed: Frans lisst, tlie rival of 
Tlialberg, nuiy he called a phenomenal pianist. He 
received teaching from Csemy , and also from hb own 
father. When quite young, he went to Paris, where 
lie wss Ibst petted as a prodigy, then, of course, 
neglected. There he heard I'aganlni, and was so 
electrified by the weird effects produced Vy the ee- 
centric violinist that he resolved to be " the Paga- 
nini of the pisna" Triumphantly he conquered all 
difieulties; and while Thalberg showed no interest 
in other composer s, Lisxt wss very cosmopolitan in 
hb taste, paraphrasiag the most varied styles: sa- 
cred music by Pergolesi, Hamlel, and Beethoven; 
and dramatic, lyrical, and bistruniefetaleompQsitionsb 
by Rosstaii, Weber, Berlhis, Mendelssohn, FTans, etc., 
etc, for hb activity was aslonblibig; there was 
nothing which be did not attempt; and thb greatly 
enhuged sphere of pianoforte opeiatkms nuide grcaS 
demands en the physical energies of the excennurt. 
8o strong were Unit's own powers In hb best days, 
that the Vienna pianos suffered severely ffom hb 
tteatment, and he Incd after a perfor m a n ce hi a 
Jocotor ■anner to give a Ibt of the oasnaHbs. The 

Mave oU these 
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been benciicial to the further dcTclopmcnt of the 
infltminenc, And to pianoforte playing gcneralljl 
To thit inquiry, we may answer : Yes, for tlie ham- 
mers Imd to Ijc nuide stronger, the case more solid 
And strengtiicned with metal, while tlie much 
stronger wires introducetl produced a richer tone. 
It is impossible in this place to enter into fuller de> 
tails, but an idea of the cliangc^s effected can be 
formed by remembering that the power of tension 
in a single instrument was raised to 40,000 pounds. 
The piano was no longer a chamber Instrument, but 
a substitute for the orchestra. Noise became fash- 
ionable, and the lack of suAclcnt physical force 
Induced thumping, and a less rich and singing tone 
was produced than when a quieter touch was adopt- 
ed. For an adequate rendering of Lisst there is re- 
quired immense physical force, and it may be said 
an even fanatical aeal. Lisst possessed the requi- 
site power, will, and enthuf iasm, but very few of 
his disciples did. Although his playing was In the 
highest «k»gree brilliant and effect ive, and included 
all that ingenuity and perseverance could attain, 
yet It gave rise to a rhapsotlic, Jerky expression; 
beauty suffered in cmisequence, and a wild, one 
might say demoniacal, element was intrmluced. 

Master Eugene d'Albert, whose brilliant debut at 
tlie Popular Concerts was a display alike of native 
talent and a tribute to careful instruction, played 
Lisst's " Grand Study in F-niinor,** and transcription 
of *' Caprice" by I'aganinl. 

Ilerr Pauer resumed with Mendelssohn, a pupil, 
as has been said, of Bcrgvr, and who, when a child, 
displayed great talent as a pianist : not that lie was 
ever what may be called a sober practiser, for he 
was so naturally gifted that he rapidly acquired 
with ease what it took others years to accomplish. 
He did not take such a deep interest in tlie piano as 
Schumann, but hb intellectual power and sweet 
melodies fascinated his lieaR»rs. He was more the 
composer than the pianist, while Liszt was, in the 
first place, a pUinist Alendelssohn's popular letters 
contain all information about his Ideas on pianoforte 
playing. He restored a quiet, noble style, rather 
than made any actual progress, substituting calm- 
ness for noise, tenderness and melody for force ; and 
his works, though animated and brilliant, were not 
danling. 

Tlie illnstratlons of Memlelssohn were six of the 
" Songs without Words," which Herr Pauer himself 
performed, and " Alk»gro Brillant," Up. ft2, for four 
hands, played with ailmirabte precision by tlie son 
of the lecturer and Master d'Albert. 

Schumann, said Herr Pauer, took a very great 
faiterest In pianoforte pUyiiig, for which ho claimed 
a high aim, In opposition to the brilliancy of execu- 
tion and shallowness of the tecli'nical school. Ho 
thought tlie student should invent his own studies — > 
a very unpractical suggestion, wa venture to think, 
very few students being equal to such a task. Dili- 
gent previous study is necessary to play the works 
of Schumann, who regarded tlie teehnleal execution 
as tlie dress wherein to present the intellectual 
work. But no intellect, genius, or enthusiasm will 
avail unless the technical requirements be satisfied. 
He advises first, a good practical fingering; second- 
lyf « high degree of technical efficiency, roundness 
of lone, precision, fluency, and ease ; and, after the 
technical diificulties are overcome, the Introduction 
of fancy; feeling. Intellectual life, light, and shade. 
The innovations brought into pianoforte playing by 
this poet-musician are romantic charm, intellectual- 
ity, warmth of expression, and a poetical tendency. 
The intelligent player Is spell-bound by the intellect 
and fancy, ttie rich and effective treatment Schu- 
mann has the great merit of being the only com- 
poser who can be listened to after Beethoven. To 
sum up : Tluilberg and Lisst readied tlie highest 
technical point, Mendelssohn reconciled the older 
and Uter styles, and Schumann introtluced the 
charm of tomanoe and the element of Intellect- 
uality. 

Herr Fkiner concluded bj performing the " Ara- 
bcske," four short pieces, and two numbers from 
the ** Novolettea."— i>ii<l. i/w. Standard. 



BEETHOVEN'S EIGHTH SYMPHONY.* 
In the last days of 1813, the Vienna Gaselte 
publiiihed the following notice, signed : Beethoven. 
- *' The desire expressed by a large number of those 
fond of innsical art to hear once more ray gmnd sym- 
pboulc composition on the victory gained by Welling- 
ton at ViltoriA renders it my agreeable duty to an- 
nounce thnt, on Snnday, the '^ January, I Khali bare 
the honor of givin;; a iierforinnnceof the work with the 
bent aHiiits of Vienna in the large hall of the Redout 
The concert, which will be for my benefit, will com- 
prise, also, several recently composed voes pieces and 
cbornses." * 

The vocal pieces addc<l to the programme to 
replace Miilxcrs meclianical trumpet, Beethoven 
having quarreled with the Inventor, were taken 
from 7*Ae liuim of Athenf, tlien a novelty for 
Vienna. Tliey consisted of Uic Triumphal March 
with chorus, and final bass air, sung at Posth as 
tlio bust of the cm|ieror rose up on its pedestal. 
Btictlioven tlipught of reproducing tliis stage 
effect, at least approximately, by means of a cur- 
tain which, on lieing raised, woiihl enable the 
audience, from whom till then it would Iiave been 
concealed, to see tlie busL The day previous to 
the concert, that is to say the 1st January, ho 
wrote a humorous note to Zmcskall on the sub- 
ject:— 

" My dear and worthy friend, nil would go well, bad 
he but a curtain. Without one, my a!r will prove a 
mnlt This morning, for the firi>t time, I learned we 
had none, and I am in des|mir. We muHt have a euf^ 
tain, though it bo merely a bed-curtain; a screen, a 
T«il, anything yon like! Tlie nlr Is written for the 
stage ratiter than the concert-room. Without a cur- 
tain, its d'mroatic ebamcier will be literally lost, kMt, 
lost! All the effect will go to the deiiee. The Court 
will probably rome. Tlie Arf h-dnke Charles gave roe 
an audience and promised to attend; the empress has 
not said ' yes; ' Init neitlier luis she said 'no* A cur- 
tain! I ask it In Heaven's name, for, without It, to- 
morrow my air and I are mined. I press yon to my 
heart as affectionately this new year as I did in the one 
Just past. Yours ever, with a curtain or without" 

1 do not know whether the grave questhm of 
tlic curtain received a satisfactory solution, but 
there Is one thing certain : most of tlio eminent 
artists who took part in tlte first concert were 
again at their post Sarieri, however, was absent, 
and it was Hummel who filled his place. Thanks 
to this, young Meyerbeer passeil from the cymbals 
to the big drum, a piece of rapid promotion, fore- 
boding evidently tlie brilliant prospects awaiting 
tlio future autlior of Let ttuguemoit. The eon- 
cert proved doubly successful ; It was a sooeesa 
for tlie composer, as well as a success financially. 
The largo room of the Kedout waa ea|Ntblo of 
holding about (\*^ tliousand persons. Moreover, 
tlte special arrangement of the platform, fianked 
as it was by long corridors, permitted a tatisfac> 
tory realism to be given to the musical stage 
arranjscmenU of tlio ••Battle of Vittoria.** Tlie 
op|N>sing armies approaclied, engaged, and com- 
bated implacably with each otlier, with a pic- 
turescpio dash in which the public seemed to be- 
hold the representation of a real action. Feeling 
he was becoming tlie fashion, Beetlioven gave 
another concert on the Sitli February following, 
when ho caused to be performed for the first time 
the Eighth Sym|ihony, terminated at Lins amid 
the domestic quarrels of which wo have been wit- 
nesses. It appears to have met with a somewliat 
cool welcome. The following is what the General 
Gazeite of Miuie says regarding tlie event : •* 

**The attention of the audience at this eoneett was 
especially centred on the new prodnetlon of Beetho- 
ven's muse, but the hopes formed of It were not com- 
pletely realised. It was received' without those demon- 
stmtions of enthusiasm wherewith the pnldie nsnally 
greet compositions which at once find favor with 
them; In a weed, it did not, as the Ballaas aay, eteafts 
a/wrors." 



The Sjinphony in F, however, though, it is 
tnie, inferior to the Seventh, deserved some al- 
tenthm, if only for Its delicioos Aileffrelio* 

*'The andante srAerzando *' — said Beriios— "is 
one of those productions for which we can find neither 
model nor pendant; it fell stmlght from heaven into 
the aritot's mind ; be wrote it off at one buivt, and we 
are struck with amasement on hearing It The wind 
instruments play In it a eontimry part to that usually 
filled by them; with chords struck at once, eight tiroes 
pianlMtmo In oarh bar, they aecompany the llglit dia- 
logue, a pvnto <r ureo, of tlie violins and basses. It to 
gentle. Ingenuous, and most gracefully iiMkdent, like 
tlie song of two children gathering flowers In a meadow 
on a bright morning In siiring. The principal phrase 
contains two members, each of three bars, the sym* 
metrical order being deranged by the silence following 
the answer of the basses; the first member finislies on 
the weak and the second on the strong |mrt of the bar. 
The harmonk repereiissions of the oboes, cbirineta, 
horns and bassoons, Interest us so deeply that, while 
listening to tliem, we pay no heed to the want of sym* 
metry produced in the melody of the stringed Instm- 
monts by the addition of the silent bar. Thfo fauit evi- 
dently exists only to leave longer uncovered the 
dclickHis chord on whk*h the fresh melody is about to 
hover. We see once more by thto example that the 
law generally governing such matters may be infringed 
with happy results.' 



•I 



— -Mmb. Chbistihb Milssost is busily engaged 
b the stn4y of FideUe, In whioh open she wiU 
pvobaHy sustala the part of the herote wlfs^atlfer 
^msslj's ThMtra. 



t From ** Beetbmn's Later Yean,** by X* YlCTon 
WiLoan, In /^e Jiitit$trei, 
• The psrfomMHios thus amiomiesd was the thirds the 

- had hem foltewed very 

IssBlliy, «• Madsr. 1M 



first, on the Sth BMsmber, IsU, 
qukkly by a issend, in th e sasss 
ink iHssm b s r . 



The above estimate of Berlioz's had not the 
good fortune to please Oulibichcff, who considers 
the Eight Symphony ** the least soocessful " of 
tliem all. The ravishing AUeffrettOf so highly 
prized by Berlioz, strikes Oullbiclicff as a " satirot 
a musical parody .*' To assure tlte reader tliat I 
am speaking seriously, and that there may be no 
doulH on the subject, I will eito the text of my 
author:— 

*'Even in 1814, Rosslnrs celebrity was immense. 
The great restorer of Itaihui music had already written 
some ten operas, among which figured Tanertdi and 
LItaUana in Alt/ert ; he had no longer any rivals 
among his countrymen. Was it nut possibly to ridicnle 
Rossini and the public*, of whom he had become the klol 
that Beethoven composed the sdkeftcrncfo, «*ithcwt at* 
taching any further value to a sketch In whleh there 
are only eighty bars, and which he huftledly finished, 
as tf he had at tost grown Ured of It?" 

Were It necessary to fefnte tlicso fantastic no- 
tions, noUiing could be more easy. The Eiglith 
Sympliony was completed at Linz during the early 
part of October, 1811. Tcmcredi was produced 
at the Fenice, Venicei during tlie carnival season^ 
and Vltaiiana in Algeri at tlio San BenedettOi 
during the summer of 1818. Prevkmsly to thisy 
llossini had had performeil only La Camhiate di 
Matrimanhf VEquicoeo s/mro^nfe, La Sea/a di 
Seta, La Pieira di Paraffone, and other slight pieces 
of the same kind, which had not found their way, 
I will not say over tlte frontiers of Italy, but even 
beyond the walls of the towns whens they were 
first given. 

There Is liowevcr, something still better than 
this I the Aileffretto Sckerzando of the £ighth Sym- 
phony, which, we are told, is a paroily of Rossi- 
ni's music — tliottgh, when writing the saul Aile^ 
ffrettOf Beetlioven had certainly never even heard 
of tlio music in question — Is Uio instrumental 
realization of a sliort Tocal canon, composed to 
celebrate MaelzeKs invention of the metronome- 
ter, or, rather, chronometer, as It was then de- 
nominated. The master extemporized it during 
a supper at a beer estabUshment, In tlie spring of 
1812, tliat Is to say : more than a year before the 
productkNi of Tancredi and VltatianOf from whk'h 
Onlildcheff woukl make It deseend In a dlred 
line. Those of onr rewlers wlio may be cnrioos 
to know this ancestor of the AiiegreUo of the Sym- 
phony in F» will find it among the vocal pieces In 
tlie model edition of Beethoven's works published 
by tlw firm of Breitko|if. 

But there Is something more In the Eighth Sym- 
phony than tho AlUfrtU^ Sektnanda, o« whleh 
wo hnvo porhniM dwell loo hmf. Nol to spe^k 
of tho Uilrodoolta or to onaalM vheilMr BeoW 
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hoTOD tdok a step backwards, in the tliird piece 
by dethroning tlie Scheno in favor of Um anti(|ue 
minuet, let us stop for a uionicnt at tlie finale^ in 
which lie enters as a matter of course on his third 
style. The piece contains a C-sharp which has 
caused oceans of ink to be slic<t. 

'* We eannot,*' says Berlios, " omit, ero we cooclnde, 
to mention one oivhetitral effect, which |ierliA|ii sur- 
prises the hearer more than any other in the perform- 
ance of the/iuite ; it is the note of C-sharp, taken rery 
forcibly by the whole instromental maM In unison and 
la the octtre after a diminuendo which has died away 
Upon the note of C-natnraL This roar is Immediately 
followed on the lint two occasions by a return of the 
theme in F, and we then nnderrtaud that the C-«har|> 
was only an e^ harmonic U-flat. the sixth altered note 
el the princliMd key. The third opposition of thl^ 
strange return la of a totally dUfereut aspect; after 
modnlatinff into C, as prerkHiiily, the orchestra strikes 
a senuioe D-Aat, followed by the f nif^ment of a motive 
in D^flat, then a gennlne C-sharp, foUowed by another 
portion of the theme in C-sharp minor; going back 
finally to the same C*#harp and repealing it each time 
with Increanlng fovce, wliett the theme axnio passes en- 
tirely Into V-sharp nibior. The sonnd which at first 
figured as a minor sixth, becomes snocssslvely, the last 
time, the major tonic llaueoed, minor tonio sharpened, 
and lastly dominant It is very enrloos." 

^Vhat b still mora so is Oulil»icheff*s estimate 
of this •* terrible nolOi" ** ^Areclvnsnefe/' as L^m 
turmsit. 

'* Yen are talking quietly and cheerf ally with a few 
friends," says Oullbicheff, ** when suddenly one of 
them, rising from his reat, utters a cry, puts his tongue 
out at yon, sits down again, and ret^umes the conver- 
sation exactly where it left off. Ttib \* my way of ua- 
den^tanding the matter, that Is to say: the way In 
which it presented Itself to me during the performance." 

A triumphant explanation certainly, and any 
one wlio doo<i not accept it must be very difficult 
topUHwe. But wlttiout amusing ourselves with 
these controversies, let us stale for tlie last time 
that the Eighth Sympliony met with only a 
moilerate reception at the concert of tlie 27th 
February, 1814. The success of the day was 
without mora ado the '* UaUle of Yittoria." 
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•THE MUSIC-ttEFOBM OP TUB SEVSKTBEMTH 

CENTUBY. 

Ladicis and Gentlemen, — We have as yet stud- 
led bnly church music. Indeed we owe the whole 
development of Netherlandish and Italian coun- 
terpoint to the church. You will remember that 
one of tlie most prominent characteristics of the 
great contrapuntal music of tlm fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was tlie total absence of the ex- 
prassion of individual emotions. In so far as it 
occupied itself willi emotion at all, it <lealt puraly 
in gencralithss. But with the beginning of the 
sixteenth century we find ourselves in the full 
noonday glory of the Renaissance. Now it has 
been said that ptsrhaps tlie very chief work of the 
Benaissance was to give emphasis to individuality. 
In the Middle Ages a man was next to nothing of 
himself: he was a citixen or a subject; he be- 
longed to such and sucli a church, political faction. 
Industrial guild or whatrnot ; ho was considerable 
only as being a member of some body ; as a unit 
which gains its importance from its position in a 
large number. Tlie Renaissance gave man a value 
tliat was thoroughly intrinsic and persoaaL Names 
began to be of greater weight than titles. Tlie arts 
became subjective. Poets sang of their own feel- 
ings; painters departed from the generalities of 
abstract beauty, and copied the features of the 
woman who was fair in theur eyos» and whose 
glance or smile raached their heart. Music was 
the last art to foliow the general tendency ; it was 
the youngest art and had not the daring of its elder 

tBevlssA by Iks 



sisters. In fact, it had hardly entered upon what 
must strictly be called its classical period wiien the 
otlier arts wera alreaily beginning to res|iond to 
tlio touch of Renaissance Romanticism. But mu- 
sic could not long escape the inlluence of the gen- 
end spirit of tlie times. Singers, especially great 
ones, soon began to tira of merging their individ- 
ual talent In Uie mass of voices of tlie choir, and 
longed for an opportunity to concentrate the at- 
tention of tlieir amlltori upon themselves. In 
ottier words tliey wlslied to sing solos. But tnoo- 
odlc music, tliat Is, music written for a single 
voice* was wholly undeveloped at the time. Of 
course the germ of monodic music existed and had 
existed for a long time In the popular song ; but 
tlie only artistic development this musical product 
of tlie soil had undergone, was its absorptloo into 
counterpoint. Befora counterpoint had been de- 
veloped, popular melody had already been given 
a strong Impulse in an artistic direction by the 
Franch and Spanish Troubadours and Tronveursi 
wito flourished in tlie elevenUi, twelfth and thlr* 
toenth centuries, and by tlie German Minnesin- 
gers of tlio twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Tlie graeeful art of tlie Minnesingers 
was grmlually smothered under tlie mass of ped- 
antic and arbitrary ruks establislied hj their iue- 
liessora the l^Iuistersingers. But tlw growth of 
counter|Milnt throw all other artistic song singing 
into tlie shade. Wlien contrapuntal music was 
in its gkiry no artistic monodio music existed at 
all. 

The little love songs which Italian nobles wera 
wont to coo forth over tlieir lutes and mandolins 

« 

could hardly rank as an artistic musical form of 
any dignity. Musically considered tliey wera not 
songs or monodies at all. They wera bits of coon- 
teriiolnt, and generally very poor counterpoint 
too. In which the love-stricken singer sang one 
part and played wliat he could of the romaining 
parts on hb instrument. Such tilings could very 
well pass muster as a sort of ven dt 9ocitit\ but 
tlicy wera not usually wortliy of the mettle of 
great professional singers. These singen accord- 
ingly took to the shift of singing parts of the 
most famous oontrapuntal compositions of tlieir 
day when they wera called upon to display their 
talent at tlie palaces of the music-loving nobles 
in the following ingenious fashion.. Supposing 
tlie singer was a soprano; ho would sing Uie m^ 
prano part In some elaborate contrapuntal oom- 
fiosltion, and have the romaining parts played by 
Instruments. Ue thus sang abne, but he did not 
by any means sing a solo. If I wero to recite to 
you now Sir Peter Teasle's part In the kettle- 
drum scene in the *« The School for Scandal," I 
should Indeed be speaking alone, but I should not 
recite a monologue for all tliat. This thirst for 
the musical exprosslon of individuality plainly 
foroboded a great change In the art of music ; the 
more so tliat the forms of counterpoint had been 
protty well exhaustud by Palestrina and his eon- 
temporaries. Counterpoint had arrived at its cul- 
mination, and tlie workl was beginning to ask 
more and moro anxiously. What next 7 Of course 
thero was a party who rafused to believe that 
counterpoint as such had spoken Its last word 
through Palestrtna and Gabrieli. The Palestrina 
scliool continued to flourish in Boom somewhat 
over a century after that great master's death. 
But what they openly denied, their works tacitly 
acknowledged, — that is, that the old contrapim. 
tai forms wera beceming exhausted. 

No school of art can llvu h>ng on the mora re- 
productton of the same thing otot and over again. 
As the Roman contrapuntists gradually becaovi 
awara that thera was no contrapuntal Intricacy 
which their great predecessora had not worked 
out, to as good or to better purpose than they 
eouhi, they sought fomoveltylymaatti of incraas J 
img the Bambw of vuIom. CoBporiliou k il» 



teen, twenty-four and even mora real parts came 
Into vogue. Now, in counterpoint enougli is ns 
good as a feast In tids Immense concourse of 
real voices the ear loses itself. The co m poser 
merely incroases the dlfliculty of hb task and di- 
mtnlslies tlie eifectlvcness and musical ckmrness 
of his composition. To what excess this massing 
of voices was carried In the end may be appreci- 
ated wlien we look nt tlw mass composed In l6fS 
by Orautlo Benevoli for the consecration of the 
Cathedral of Salxburg. The score b written oo 
fifty-four staves. Pier Franceseo Valentlni wrote 
a canon to words taken from the ** Salra Regina,** 
whkh was capable of two thousand solutiotts. 
But this monstrous work b thrown completely in- 
to the shade by another canon of hb which was 
written for twenty-four choruses — that b, in 
hlnety-slx real parts. One woukl tliink that thb 
was quite «mougli, but Athanaslns Klreher, after 
carefully studying this eanon, made out that it 
was capable ef being so solved as to be eung In 
one hundred and forty-four t h ousand real parts. 
It would take tlm whole heavenly choir mentioned 
in the Apocalypse to shig it t But whib the okl 
school was tlitts burying itself beneath a Ilimalayn 
of voleest far otlier mnskal dolnp wera going on 
In the world. And with tbise we have prind* 
pally to do this avening. We hava bow to stwly 
wlmt b known as tlm Florantlne musle-rafonB oif 
tlie seventeenth century. 

We have jeen that, from the time of St. Ambraea 
to PakMtrina, the ehureh was the leading musical 
power. The varhms reforms the art of musle un- 
derwent sprang, if not authoritatively from the 
churoh Itself, at bast from the clergy or from mn- 
siclaos wlvflly or mainly devoted to the church. 
The new reform which we are now about to 
study hail a very different origin. It sprang di- 
rectly from- the art-loving Italian nobility, from 
what we may call polite society. One of the 
striking features In the wlwb Renidssance move- 
ment was an attempt to make the arts return to 
the classic Greek and Augustan models. That 
any retura to Greek and Roman art was practi- 
cally Impossildo seems to have struck no one* 
Yet the sort of sham Hellenism wo find in R^ 
naissance art and literaturo was not so transpar- 
ent a make-beUeve that peopb at that tinm couki 
not easily convince themselves that they were 
very clamical indeed. This wns tantamount to 
believing themselves to be ns artistically perfect 
as could be imagined. Apart from the fact thai 
tlie works of the great classic writen on art wera 
still as unquestioned autliorlties as the Bibb was 
In matters of faith, the idea of reviving claMb art 
in ail practicable purity was pecnltarly fasdna^ 
Ing to the then dibttantl, as Indcod the klea of 
living a bygone age over again always has hadf 
and probably always will have, an Irreslstibb 
charm to tlie dilettante mind. Now, Italian coun- 
terpoint, although far more truly Hellenb in 
spirit than was suspected at the time, was as un- 
Uellenb in form as possible; and. In spite of the 
wonderful purity and beauty of the works of the 
great masters of the Roman and Venetian schools^ 
tha questkm could not be h>ng in coming npi 
What woukl Plato say to all thb? It soon became 
but too evident that the ooUtrapnntal mnsb Ul 
the day was hmientably nnpbtonie. In the first 
pboe, the wordacoukl not he distinctly beard ; in 
tha seoond place, the exigenebs of counterpoint 
wore such thnt the prosodieal quantity Ul sylla- 
bles and the rhetorical aeeentuation of phrases 
had to he disregarded, to that even If the words 
of the text had been distinctly nndibbt all eorreel 
declamatory singing was impoeaibb. A raloni 
of some sort was imperative*. 

The reform lAgan n littb before thu b^nnhii 
of the ■evuBteenth eentury, and wns BMwied by » 
eoterin of «rt4oving aohbe in FbreBe^ 
ura uipacially to he 
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Bftrdi, Count of Vcrnio ; Piero Strozzi ; Vinccnzo 
Galilvi (fatlivr of tlie funioui Galiloo Galilei) ; 
And Jacobo CorsU In looking back upon |lic 
writings ami doingf of tliciio luvn it it hanl to feci 
any iiynipatliy with tliem. They wens dilettanti, 
and altliougli ponMSfwd of far ^ mora ppcclBc 
mutical knowlcilge than Is neodud to make up 
tins average intislligvnt auiateur now-a-days, it is 
evitk^nt tliat tlicy had too little understanding and 
i«al appreciation of Uie uaunic tliey attacked to 
bo really competent to handle tho subject welL 
Theirs was not a truly musical |K>int of view. 
Tlicy citlier had no feeling or hatl reasoned them- 
fclvcs into liaving no feeling for tlio great and 
beautiful tltings acconipliidied by contrapuntal 
musaoi but only bad an eye for Uic one thing that 
contrapuntal music liad not aecumplisilied up to 
their time. It Is in vain that wo look for any- 
thing liko intelligent musical criticism among 
tliem. Thoy did not care to distinguitfii, possibly 
coulil not distinguisli, good counteriNiiut from bad. 
Tlietr sense for spM:ilic muHKal beauty seems to 
have been infinitesimal. Tl»ey started with a 
prejudice ami worked blindly. Yet they had the 
advantage of tliorough enthusiasm, and although all 
the negative and distinctive parts of tlieir doc- 
trine were utterly falKC, tlie positive and construc- 
tive part of it had the good luck to be true, — 
that music was capable of directly intensifying 
the dramatic expression of poetry. The corollary 
Uiey added to tlds was a non se^ei/ur, and was 
that the only true end of muuc was to lieightcn 
the dramatic expression of poetry; tliat music 
fer jc was a vain ear-tickling, beneath tlie notice 
of eultivateil men, and tliat all music sliould spring 
directly from tlra poet's verse. \hie» not all tliis 
•ound like Kiclianl Wagner? 

Ind4*ed, one is not a little surprised to see liow 
Tery Wagncrbh in thought, style and expression, 
even to minute details, the writings of many of the 
set were, llie very first result of tlieir dogma 
was to enforce tho abandonment of all concerted 
tinging, which at tliat time was only known under 
tlie forms of strict counterpoint and tho fauX' 
homrtlon. Wagner over again t Tlie Florentine 
dilettanti, especially Vincenzo Galilei and fianli, 
let tliemselves to work to write solo music witli 
as simple an instrumental accoropAniment as |)os- 
sible, In which tlie vocal part should strictly follow 
the metre and natural enipliasis of tlie poetry. 
Care was also taken to hst tlie musical inflections 
follow, as closely as might be, tho natural inflec- 
tions of the voice in tlie declamation. That is, 
the music was to be purely dramatic and emo- 
tional. 

These first attempts were performed with flatp 
lering success at tlie house of Bardi. They were 
rode and bungling enough, but were hailed as the 
first fruits of a platonic palingenesis in music. 
Ko doubt the whole business would have been a 
mere flash in tiie pan, and the Bardl coterie would 
have degenerated into a mutual admiration soci- 
ety, had not two real musicians been drawn witli- 
In the circle and induced to apply their genius 
and well-developed musical technique in this 
direction. They were Giulio Caccini (oftener 
called Giulio Bomano, like hb famous namesake 
the painter) and Jacobo Pert Although Vincenzo 
Galilei and especially Giovanni BatUsta Donidid 
theur utmost to prove that every acknowled^red 
ruleof oounterpoint was not only gratuitously em- 
pirical, bnl funiUinentally wrong and bad, tho 
mosielans Caoclni and Peri had too much intrin- 
iieally musical perception to pay tlieir noble 
patrons tho fiattorlng homage of directly infring- 
iag upon the old rukis. 

They were perfectly willing to accept tke now 
tbeory in so far as it proelaimed that music eouhl 
do more than merely to please the ear, but they 
ieem tacitly to have acknowledged, between them- 
eetvet tad the wall, that whnuver i 



do, there was one tiling that It absolutely must any of tlie Greek diatonic or chromatic tctra- 



not do, and tliat was : it must not offend the ear. 
Now, in spite of the furious diatribes of Doni 
and his colleagues, it is an incontrovertible fact 
that the chief rules of counter|)oint were based 
uiKm the very nature of music Itself, and direct- 
ly to infringe upon tlieiu would csjentially result 
in offending the cultivated musical car. So Cac- 
cini and Perl satisfied tlieir patrons' demand for 
dramatic and declamatory music, without break- 
ing tlirougli those laws which govern all music, 
contrapuntal or otlierwisit. Caocini's great work 
was a set of madrigals antl sonnets, published by 
tlie heirs of Giorgio Marescotti in Florence in 
1602, entitled ** Le nuoce musiche di Giulio Caccini 
detto Romano " (the new music by Giulio Caccini 
callutl Bomano). It was an eiiocli-making work, and 
may be set down as the beginning of modern 
music. U|K>n tlie wliolo, the reform met with 
singularly little opposition, anil composers in tlie 
new stylo soon sprang up all over Italy. The 
<* Nuoce MuMtcke " had a positive triumph. What 
this new style was Is easily told. It was to ail 
intents and purposes what we now call accon^paF 
nicd recitative, altliough the tendency to let the 
music form regular rhy tlimic {leriods soon showed 
itself, and the voice-writing became more and 
more melodic. The history of the growth and 
development of this monodic style is so interwoven 
witli the history of tlie o|)era tliat I roust post- 
pone all special study of it till my fifth and sixth 
lectures, which will be devoted wholly to the lyric 
drama. Suffice it to say here tliat music had at 
one plunge ac(|uired what it had lacked for twelve 
centuries: that is, the power of Individual, emo- 
tional expression ; in other words, music suddenly 
becAino dramatic 

Side by side witli this Innovation In music we 
notice anotlier of no less importance. The chro- 
matic element was little by little coming to the 
front By the term chromatic, In general, we 
mean the use of such semitones as do not natural- 
ly belong to the mode in which a composition is 
written. Substituting a B-flat for a B-natural or 
a G-sharp for a G-natural Is a chromatic cliange. 
This sort of substitution was perfectly well-known 
by tlie old contrapuntists, and was freely employed 
whenever a tritone was to bo avoided or a good 
cadence obtained, which oouki not be got by die 
natural notes of tome of the modes. Yet tlds 
traditional musica Jicia was not wholly chromatic 
in tlie strict sense of the term. There are two 
semitones In every mode. The fiction did not in- 
troduce a new semitone, but merely displaced one 
of tlie old ones, so that the character of tlio music 
was as essentially diatonic as before. In the tetra* 
chord g-a-b<, we have two whole tones and one 
semitone, which make a diatonic tetrachord. The 
tetrachonl g-a-b-flat-c Is equally a diatonic tctra* 
chord, oniy the semitone Is In the middh» instead 
of at the end as before. 

Tlie musica ficta was accordingly wholly dia- 
tonic in character. But now certain progressions 
were beginning to be used In which Uie altered 
note (tho fiction) and the natural note both ap- 
peared. In which one of the whole tones In a 
tetrachord was subdivided into two semitones 
without displacing the natural semitone. Isolated 
cases of this sort of tidng are to be found even 
as far back as the elder Gabrieli ; but they were 
simply treated as bits of bad musical grammar, 
only to be excused by the reputation of the com: 
poser. It has been said that the Venetians were 
not such complete masters of counterpoint as their 
Uomaa contemporaries. But now eompoeert be> 
gaa to use chromatic progressUms, with mallee 
prepense as It were, mucU to the horror of the 
theorists, who did not trouble themselTes In the 
least about the good or bad effect of the passages 
In question, but stood aghast at the terrible fact 
ihalMMli aad aueh a Mte oooU Ml bepUeedla 



chords. 

But yet musicians began to experiment seri- 
ously, if utterly blimll}-, upon chromatic miulc. 
Some of them hail keyeid Instruments made of tho 
harpsichord or spinnct kind, with tlie black keys 
split In two, so as to give tlie exact sharps and 
flats, dlHtlnguishing, for instance, between C-sharp 
and D-flat. Tlieso Instruments were perfect In- 
struments of torture for tlie poor harpsicliord* 
tuners, and to all appearance quite as horrible to 
the ears of those wlio listened to the music maile 
on tliem. Yet, something was gained. Composere 
began to look to tlie keyboard as a means of stndy^ 
lag liarmony, and to trust to their ears more than to 
the Pythagorean rules about tetrachords. 

(to be epntlBOsd.) 

S>toi0l^t* ^ journal of tt^uftit, 

SATURDAY. MARCH 12, 1881. 

RECENT CONCERTS 

HARTAnn Musical Associatiost. The seventh 
Symphony Concert has been criticised on the score 
of length, although we believe it did not exceed the 
good old orthodox measure of two hours, and the 
purely orchestral numbers were i^uced to the mini- 
mum of a single Symphony and a single Overture. 
But in the attempt to accommodate rather too man/ 
solos (each of interest singly) it resulted that Prof. 
F. L. Bitter's '*Sardanapalus" Symphony (the sec- 
ond of the four he has composed) had to be placed 
last upon the programme ; for to place a new Sym- 
phony first would Involve the almost certainty of 
losing its opening passages through the disturbance 
made by late-comers ; and had It been put In the 
middle, dividing the solos, there would have had to 
be another overture or march, or something to wind 
up the concert with. This accidental necessity was 
certainly unfortunate, and no doubt Dr. Bitter's 
Symphony, through tlie fatigue and the impatience 
of many who were eager to get home, had not a 
fair chance, which it deeklcdly deserved to have. 
For those who had taken the most pains to nnder- 
stand It, those who listened most attentively and 
most appreciatively, were the strongest in tlieir 
praise both of its thorough mu^clanshtp, its nobili- 
ty of style, and its adequate expression of the pat- 
sages from Byron's tragedy selected for illnstratloa 
In its several movements. It has all the modem 
wealth of instrumentation, with no sensational ex- 
travagance. It is all clear and consistent both In 
motives and In form. It might have caught the 
general ear more readily had there been more of 
those marked contrasts between wind and string In- 
struments, which certainly are found, and beavtlfol 
ones, in the Scherzo, where the monarch defiantly 
devotes himself to love and pleasure :— 

•• Ltt traitors do thsir worst, I «halt not bisssht 
Kor riss the soomr, aor fortMsr tho baaqaot. 
Hot erown m» wlih ooo single rose iho loss.*** 

But nearly throughout, In all four movements, the 
tones of wood and brass are blended In one ricli 
coloring with the strings, for the most part enjoy- 
able, If cloyingly rich and full sometimes. The first 
movement {AU^ Uodfoto) suggesu ** the echo el 
his revel," 

" Wbllo tho ffsat Ktac of all ws know of earth 
Lolls oroWnod wlia rosss. and kli dUdom 
Lies BSf lifootljr hy, to bo oaaglit np 
Bjr tho ifst Bunljr hand that daros toseatoh It,** 

and gives strong vent to the fiery hidignatlen with 
whUih SaUmanes looks upon the scene, forebodinfc 
woe to Nineveh. The piece Is bfoadly pUnaed aad 
powerfully wrought out, each theme developed 
with great masteij of hanaoiiie aad of eeatraf «a- 
tal resoafoes. 

The Sclufm, Into which a long sigh leads directly. 
Is a charming moveoMnt, full of the leot of seasa- 
ous life and measursless content. 

The AmdMU U eaUtled ** Myrrha,** the h^atlf al 
eUve aad worshipper of thegvsat ktaif . »»»l !• ••H* 
OM eMMH^ aad hithe latter fan Weiek eaoagh la 
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tvprcflcnt the mcaniDg and the fWMion.of the 
wordi:— 

** Why do I loTe tbli man ? My cimiitry*t diiiighl«n 
XiOV« none piito livroet. — Bnt 1 buve no eonntry I — 
Althc»ii|ib A Urerk and horn a foo to monarcha, 
Still do 1 love blm.— l^ot hlni ▼anqnMi. and 
Me perMi ! If lie vanqulvh not, 1 perlah | 
For 1 vlU not ontlire him.** 

The Finale {Alirtfro C9n S/n'rito) relates to the 
■tomiing of the palace, the desperate call to amis, 
the heaping of the funeral pile, which M jrriia llres. 
This is a most exciting moremcnt, in the coarse of 
which recurs the heroic theme of the Andante, or 
one kindred with it, and steadily grows to a most 
brilliant and effective climax. No one conld listen 
to sttch a Symphony wiihoat respect, and many 
fonml it deeply interesting and rewarding. Tlie 
impression was greatly heightened by tlie learned 
and genial composer's ntagnetic conducting of the 
orchestra in his own work ; fr«>m the first he quick- 
ened the musicians to a feeling of his meaning and 
ft desire to do their best to realise it. 

We have sftoken of the last and Qiost important 
first Kow for what preceded >- > 



• •••••• 

• • • 



Web^r 
M'eber 



Overture to " Oberrai *' . . 

Pimyer and seena from " Dcr Freyscbttts 

Mm. K. ]innii>hrvy-Allea. 

CSoneerto for two |»iann». In K>flat ...«•• 

(Cadritsnt by Mowbeles.) 

Allegro. — Antfaittte. — Uomlo Allegro* 

Mr. nnd Mm. \Vm. II. ((berwoou. 

Ainfrom*'L*A1li'groedill*«niiief«iiH>**. . • • Handel 

Mm. K. llnmpbrey-Allen. 
Plaaoforts Rnio: — 
a. Kebeno In K-flat minor, from Sonata, Op. 38 . nio|»in 
4. ]t4»mania, la V-abarp, Op. 2S, Ko. 2 . . . Hebuinnnn 



e. Toeeata, 0|i. as. 



Wn. H. Sbervood. 



• • Aog. Du|iont 



Weber's romantic, brilliant Overture, for several 
years a stranger to these Concerts, had a fresh and 
stimulating influence, being weil*played. Mrs. Allen 
sang charmingly, with a fresh, sweet, pure and win- 
ning voice ami manner, entering Into the spirit of 
the fVry«cAifz Sccna with cluiste fervor, and giving 
a delightful rendering, with orcliestra, of the three 
exquisite morceaux (the Mcnuetto, Siciliano, and 
" merry bells " air) from VAU^gr^, The Sherwoods 
gave a remarkably fine remlering of the Moxart 
Concerto, which to find " nH*agre," ** tame," * old- 
fashionefl," is to show a taste spoiled by modem 
miHerB piqynnhn. Mr. Sherwood was at his best In 
his piano solos. Both singer and planints had volun- 
teen*d their services in aid of the good cause of 
Art 

—Tlie eighth and last Concert of the season 
(March 8) was an event of exceptional interest and 
is likely to remain memorable. The rumor having 
spread tluit Miss Lillian Bailey and the distinguished 
iMMTitone, pianist and composer, Mr. Qeorg Uenschel, 
had (purely of their own generous suggestion) ex- 
pressed a wish to take part in the cli»sing Omcert 
of the Harvard season, an eager audience fllle<l 
nearly trtrj seat in the Music Hall. A special 
programme was arranged to give full opportunity to 
tliese artists. Beethoven's shortest Symphony, the 
sunshiny and happy No. 8, — spontaneous, consum- 
mate flower of his maturest art, if not so ffrtat as 
some others of the nine— opened the Concert, and 
the great Leonon Overture concluded it The 
singers contributed each a grand Aria with orches- 
tra, and, together, a Duet Tiiere was also a short 
Concert Overture by Mr. llenschel; and a new 
Piano Concerto, composed and played by his friend 
Louis Maas, lately professor in tlie Leipzig Conser> 
▼atorium. Here surely was enough to excite un- 
luual interest, and all the more that the concert 
came only a few days before the marriage of the 
singers, and was, in fact, the last appearance of 
Miss Bailey by that name. Here Is the order of the 
programme >^ 

XIabtb Symphony, In F, 0|». 00. J[1si21 . • . Beetbovsa 
Allegro vivaee. — Allearctto Mhersaado. — Mlauetlo. — 

Allrarovlvaoe. 
Arlat ** tol the beav*nHl«M«niled Jtvipheli'* Aran 

•*3lMFassloA'^«*T<id.lreu''). linKj . , . . Onma 
_ . Mies IJlllan iMIey. 

Plaacisrte Concerto, In C-ntliKir. new . • • . Ii.Maas 
Allegro niailsioea — Intermesso. — PrsstO» 
I.4nits Maaa. 
Arlat *' Revenge, revenue I Tlmmbeus eHes,** 
frBai«'AlesaMler'sFeaat." (iras] • • • . • Ifsndsl 

Geerg TTensebel. 
OnneertOvertnrs. (Mtt. IsTo.l KIratUme . • Beosehel 
Hues, wtib orebeeimt •* O that ve two were May- 

lagl" (Georg KlngRley) • . • ' 

_ MIM Cllllaa Bailey and Mr. Msasshsl 

Ofstfaveto««Meosieb''Me:aylBO . • • • 



The delightful Symphony was nicely played, and 
with enlivening spirit ; and so was the great Over- 
ture (what else so fit to close that concert, and the 
sixteenth season!) both under the sure conductor- 
ship of Carl Zerralin, as were the accompaniments 
in the Concerto and the Arias. ^Ir. Maas's Con- 
certo is a large and eamest work, laid out on a bmad 
scale, employing the full orchestra to such a degree 
that all the Instruments appear obligate, and the 
pianoforte one of tliem. It abounds in the exact- 
ing tasks of modem technique, not only for the 
pianist, but for almost every player in the orches- 
tra; it makes virtuosos of them all. It aboumis 
also in Ideas, pregnant and suggestive ones, and the 
compo s er shows himself a thoroughly equipped 
musician in their development and working up. 
Tlie Allegro is imposing, grandiose ; perhaps a little 
overcrowded and a little vague (a single hearing 
hardly warrants us to say that); but somehow it 
seenH*d to Btrtirm to a protracte<l climax and con- 
clusion. It abounds in brilliantly effective, and in 
fiowery fine cadenxas and embellishments, all of 
which Mr. Maas executed with a free, sure hand ; 
while his whole performance was ckaracteriae<l by 
strength, firmness, clearness and precision, and both 
fire and delicacy, llie Intn-mezz; for Its ideal 
contents, was to us the most interesting movement ; 
it has some episodical thougliis, which seem origi- 
nal ami channing,jind quite apart from any aim at 
technical display.* The final Prr§io seemed a little 
dry, yet quite exciting in its breathless three-four 
(or three-eight T) rhythm, with the peculiarity that 
what would be the middle note of every three is 
skipiNMl, making it very diflkult to keep tlie time 
together; such things are easy to understand, but 
nervous, kilrhy things to execute. Tfie orchestra, 
however, played tlie whole work much better than 
we had supposed possible with only one rehearsal. 

MiHS Bailey kmked and sang her niaidenliest and 
sweetest The aria by Grann is verv florid— a mp- 
tumup, entbupiaaite strain, tliat revels In eontiiinouii 
roulades and melodic arabesques; but In the second 
part it grows serious and lieautifullj tonching; tlien, 
after tlie form of the aria of tboae days, the first part 
returns. It suggests enmpariwn witli Handers '* Re- 
Joiee greatly." Mlns Bnlley sang it in her purest voice 
nnd style, with perfect fluency and preebilon of execu- 
tion, and with simph), true expresufon, wInAiog beai^ 
lci>t appbinse^ 

We all knew before how grandly, and with what 
rousing fire, Mr. llenschel slogs ** Revenge, Tfmothens 
cries'* (that, ami many another Ilaodel Aria not 
known here till he came), to bis own superb pbino- 
forte accompaniment. Tbbi time be gave us the great 
Dryden Scene with full orchestra, making It far more 
graphic and Inapiring. How wonderful the eontrast of 
the second, pert (about the ** glinstty band, each a torch 
in his hand") with that aecmn|ianlment In the low 
octaves of tlie reed InstramentKl The performance 
was signally snccesaful. And Mr. llenschel, enthu- 
siastically recalled, could answer whh an 0^-ertnre of 
his own, one of the firnt fruits of his youth (he was 
twenty when he wrote it), which be stood there to con- 
duct In {lerson. It Is a brillhini Overture, although the 
opening theme, returning afterwards, is tragical and 
sombre, given out la brooding deep-bass tones. But 
tlie gloom to lighted ever and anon by richly rolored 
and Inspiring passages, and the full orchestra \b em- 
ployed.with masterly skill in working It all up to a 
most Imposing and trans|K>rting climax. Conceh'cd 
in the period of vivid first Impressions, and of eager 
youthful aapiration, It naturally betrays the influence 
of componen theii in rogue nnd fascinating to the 
young imagination; thus the Wagner vein crops out 
occasloiially. But as a whole the efl'ort is original. Mid 
all bailed it as a positive success. What brightened the 
Impression still more, and helped to carry the audience 
away completely, was the revebitlon (from the very 
first measures of tlie work) of that rara as js, a bora con- 
ductor, in Mr. llenschel, -> one of the magiieUo leaden 
of men in an orchestra. Hto own fire caught at once 
in all the intiskhins, and they played with a precbden 
and a spirit, and a qokk ttttelligeMi^ alnoat UMjuun- 
pled in our orcliestms. 

After thU brillhuit triumph eane the gentler friendly 
sentiment of the occasion. The appraaching onion of 
tlie artist-kivers lent peonlUr interest and meaning to 
their Duet: **0b thatwe two wete Maytag,'* which, 
beautiful in Itself as music in Hs eanon-like fonn» was 
feelingly and beautifully sung, for the fliwl tine with 
oiehestra as Mr. Uenschel had eeMpesedH— After all 
this what oeuld one bear to he«r, wf «b1( «galn,ilMt| 
ef the grsal Issuers OvwUtef ftW ktTriti manlng ' 



*— And now just here let us add what be have JopI 
read Intbto morning's Adrtrtittr (Tbnisday. March 
10), to supplement the record of the concert: — 

nCKSCllKf^BAILRT. 
The wedding of Mr. Ocorg Heiwrbel ef Londno. and 
MiMi Ulllan Bailey nf tliU eliy, an event vbleb for weH* 
lime has been aiiiicl|iated by tlMlr large elrcle of frlenda, 
totik place In tbe heooMl Citurcb un ll«»ybilon Street, yee- 
tenlay noon. In tbe preecitce off a large Ibmng of gncrla. 
Tbe Iter. K. A. llorton, paauir of Iba cburcb. jierf«irmed 
the riir, tbe venrlce beiiif qntte trtief. Tbe bible vae at- 
tired In a dreiwof vblle brucatle ratln, with Svlw embRild- 
«ry. Tbe bride van glTva away by ber fatber, Mr. !«. C. 
Ilalley. Ibe gnmnre beet man was Mr. C. K. llayilcn. 
Tlie bride vae attendMl by ala brideemabla aleo In vbite, 
via.: Mtaiee Covell, Ilayden, Talliot. Brewer, lioild ami 
Koberla. Fonr little cblMren, cooslue of the bride, two 
boys and two girls, elvo ** stood np** with tbe brl«lal |iarty. 
Tbe altar was beautifully decorated with asallas, ranicl- 
la«, Mlms, etc.. beside a profusion of eat floweis and 
trailing vines, when tbe bridal nariy rcacbed tbe ebnreh 
tbe bymn ** KimfrtAt Hwrm " pealed forth upon tbe organ. 
Tbe organist was Mr. Itifbert Tballon, Jr.. of Brook lyn, 
N. y., a elassmate of ^r. Ileneehers at |jel|isle. Bnriqg 
a portion ol tbe ceremony tbe orgsuist played a rharmiM 
Imitrovlsatloa, taking asa Itienie Mr. llensrhfrs braatlfnl 
dtiet, ** tilt, tbat we two were Maying.** and when ike brf- 
cbu fiarty passeil down ihe aisle and from tbe eburrb Mrn- 
df Issubn's ** Weibling Msrcb ** was performed. Alter the 
ceremony tbe newly wrvMnl pair held a brief recegitlnii In 
tbe church |iarlors sdioliilnK. wbcrv, as In tbe ebnrrb, 
there was a beantlfnl dls|»l«y of Anwers. Among the 
gnrsts present were Mr. Cbarlcs H. Ilayden (a relative of 
tbe brble). Prof, flobn K. l*alno, of llarrard University. 
Mr. and Mrs. OiMrlrs C Perkins. Mr. .I«»bn H. Dwigbt, 
Mrs. Haskell (formerly Mies Mary Br^be). Mrs. H. M. 
Jtoeers. Miss I.oule Ihrnifr, Mr. A. I*arfcer Dnnrne. Dr. 
8. W. iJiiiflmald and others well known In mnslcal dr* 
rles; ami also Mr. W. IK llowella. Tbe gfiitlemen who nfg. 
elated as ushers were Messrs Ureenlear, llnmett. Imdd, K. 
P. Ilayilen of Kew York, Howard llayilen, and Mr. Men* 
sig. Mr. and Mrs. Ileiiscliel will take at present a ahorl 
trtp of two weeks, but In May w!ll start on a more em- 
leiideit journey U> the Okl World. Tbey will return to 
Ilnstou In October and proinibly rsoMin In AaMtlca at 
least a year. 

Agate we hare let one absorbing topk rob us of the 
chance to speak of a kmg list of interesting eoocertik 
Bnt they are all safe In tlie memory, and tbe sight of 
tbe progmmmes will revire them on Some happy day« 
so that we may treat of them In re t ro s pective suns- 
mary. Ahd why not? It fai MIe for us to try to keep 
up with tbe newspapers to off-hand contem p eranf wa 
notices; and the Impressions that will kt^i^ aie^ after 
all, the most Impoitant 



MUSICAL CORRESFONDEXCE. 

Krw York, March a Mr. Rommel gare hbi second 
pbino Kecltalon Thursday, Feb. 24, with an interesting 
pmgrnmnie composed of well-known works. Among 
other things be gave ns a eaidtal rendering of Schn* 
niann's magniflcent Sonata In Q-minor, 0|i. 33; Indeed 
Mr. Rnnimel was In far better trim than on the prevfcma 
Thursday, so tbat this Recital had bnt little to nuir, while 
the first had little to redeem it Another excellent per- 
formnnce was that of Mendelssohn's Fnntaste In F-sh^rp 
minor. Op. 211. All tbe best qualities of Mr. Ruiamere 
tecbniqne were shown to good advantage in the whirl of 
the lYesto, audit was, with one exoeptiony the best effort 
of the day. The exception referred to was a Barrarolle 
In O. by Knbiiistein, which came delicionsly from Mr. 
Rummers lingers, probably because he forgot Ids pet 
theory about tbe use and Intention of a pbuio. He 
recollected his bobby, however, and ibde it triuns- 
phantly through two Chopin tti^i^u in which he "or- 
cbcstrntoned " to his full content and laied the pedal 
(or, rather, ebirsed it) to an appalling way. 

.... On Saturday evening, Feb. 27, the Oratorio 
Society gave Handers L'Attegro, Penitiroso, ctc^ to » 
btrge and intetestcd audience. Of course there may 
be a difference of opinion with regard to the work ia 
question, bnt it is at least quite evMent tbat those who 
take delight in that kind of a wotk will naturally find 
tbe VAlhifro, etc., exceedingly aUractlve; Indeed, 
there are many who prefer Handel to this lighter voin^ 
while others, again, find it impossible to determine wbirli 
style of the«uthor they mosteidmlre. I candidly con- 
f ess that I have never been able to come to a dedsleB. 
Probably it ia more exaetly Jnat to any eomposer to 
Judge his works aa a whole, and to hoM all his stylee tai 
tbe same estimation. 

The Strakosch-llesi English opera tronpe hi noir 
here, and is giving a Vrief season at one of oar theatrse. 
The rspertoife Inelndes many of the eht established 
favorites, together with a* KnglUh veielott e< Boito't 
**Metlstofele.** OnFrhtoyertiitogJif^gneiiwasghrem 
with Mme. Marie Roee, Miss Ganrtogum, Mr. Oonly an4 
other artists in tlie cnsi Mme^ Reee gave na ft peettj 
pictofe of Mlgaon« although lor some luasun eh« 
s s cws d Inellned to ataf flat The operm wne weU 
mouated and set,*' and the whoto per f orm a nce «|«llt 
good. On Wedneedajr evening aeitMi ItogHsh viieleB 
e< iltda wlU he pvodneed. 

i observe aadspriat to ngr hial letter; the mum et 
IIm m mp m m wheat eoMpoalltaM have 
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nlArod by Mr. Rnmmcl At tafs reeitAlii In ffldrgheim (not 
Uoiyheim). A *' roM by any other immo " in pivbAblj 
jnsft an nweet; bnt a man docs lovo to see bis namo cor- 
icrtly fi)>cUed In print. 

On Saturday eveoin;:, Mar. ff. Dr. Damruach and liiii 
Symi^KMiy Society gave oa their fifth concert. Tliitf 
waa tlie programuie: — 

Ofertnre'*Maf[1eKlaU'* MoMrt 

Aria from "MitnuMn** Howl 

MiM Kmily Wiuant. 

8«eoad Coneerto, O-mlnor St.Sa»ns 

Mr. F. Rnoimel. 
Symphony In C Schabert 

Tliia performance waa of nneqnal merit; and where- 
in the Moiart Orertnre waa pbyed with t)ie utmost 
Aire and preciaion, tlie Schubert Symphony wam even 
taielcaKly done (in many reaiNscta). Dr. Damroach'a 
iiiea of an "Andante con moto '* ia alao entirely erro- 
ncona, and In coniicqaence tluit lovely movement «'aa 
■polled. The Scberao wan a little better, and the last 
movement waa really admirable. The plain truth ia 
that Dr. fhimroiieh ia overworke<l jni*t now, and the 
maffulfirent nymphony liad to Buffer for want of ado- 
qiiate care. Tliia 1^ entirely wronj;, and alito entirely 
nniike Dr. Damroacb'a nnnal manner of dolus thingn. 

Miiii Winaut aans maj^iftceutly, and her anperb 
voice was heard to excellent effect in KomI's qnaint old 
nrlA. MIm WInant beln;; nn American, mui^ ex|)cct 
the traditional and ineviuble Teutonic cold nhonlder: 
bnt fhe may reat avnrfd that com)>et«nt critic4 con- 
pider her by far the beat contralto on the concert plat^ 
form, and thia without any exception. 

Mr. Rnmmel diitplayeil his dexterons pianlam in St 
fticnu's fine concerto. His plnyln* waa fitful and un- 
even, yet with flaj«hea of great brilliancy. Ills bent ef- 
fort wmi the laat movement, which he took at a fearful 
pace, and which fully displayed hb great technical 
ability. 

I am pleased to be able to inform yonr readers that 
Mr. 0. W. Morgan and Mias Maiul M«irgan will give a 
series of five organ and bar|) recitals at Chickerlug 
Hall, beginning on ThnrmLiy, March 10. Tlie remark- 
able snccees of but winter's series has induced Mr. 
Morgan to give ns a second opiwrtnnlty to enjoy those 
charming entertainments. F. 

Chicago, Mareh 4. Since my last letter we have had 
a number of Important concerts. Fintt of which are 
three performances of La Damnation de Fanst by Ucr- 
Ui«, under the directkm of Mr. Thea Thomas. Our 
Apollo Club formed the chorus, and MIm Fannie 
Kellogg, MeMsrs. W. C. Tower, and Frans KcmmerU 
were the soloists. The orvheAtmconsii«tod of nine men 
from the eaiit, and the rest fromdnciniiati, and of this 
dty, nnmbering in all sixty men. The question of nn 
orchestra has been a very peri>lexing one for a long 
time in this dty: bnt this ex|)eriment has gone a long 
way toward solving it Mr. Thomas has accompli.<«hed 
wonders with his forces, and It Is pleasing to see the re- 
aalts of his training, for we are thus able to see our tu- 
tare needs. If this city can support an orchestra such 
as Mr. Thomas has gathered together, tlieu it Is within 
our reach. To do this, it needs money. Will onr nin- 
sic-kivers pay for il? Can a city of tive hundred thou- 
sand peo|ie supiwii a good orchestra of sixty men 7 
Can they pay for the servlcos of a conductor like Mr. 
Thomas? To these questions of ability, one must say 
yes; bnt that they will do It, is still a doubtful matter. 
In regard to the performance of La Jhminathn tie 
Fnu9t, I must state that it was A very interesting one. 
The orchestra was very effective, and did Ita work with 
care and thonghtfulness. I would make particular 
mention of Mr. Kllert, wlio pUyed the English horn 
io beautifully In Margnerite*8 song, for he merits full 
praiiie.- The ehorna did very well i^onsidering their 
■ambers. It would hn^-e Added grently to tho effect 
if there had been a hirg?r number of voices, for at 
times there was a kick of volume of tone. Tlie soloists 
were the least Interesting of the performer*. Mr. Tower 
has been highly favored by nature with a fine tenor 
Voice, but the gentleman hna a very f Also .metliod of 
vbiglng* aim! ibus he Is unable to do Justke to the music 
he may Attem|)t He oontracu hla throat, and then 
ises great physical force in producing what are called, 
by courtesy, tones. He becomes very rod In the face 
by this over-exertion, and, in consequence, a feeling of 
effort accompanies all tluit he doei. By the mcAns 
that this gentleman naea in hJs vocal delivery, the tones 
are deprived of their resonance. If he need the Inter- 
coMal muscles more f oUy in directing the cnrrent of tlie 
breath, and tcfaixed the mnaeles of the throat And up- 
per part of tlie lungs, he wonkl sing with mueh more 
aase, and the tone wonld be of a pure And mnsicAl 
qMUty. When the current of tlM breath is directed ao 
(hut UTibratci through All the Atr pasmgea, there is a 
tfeh bed; af tone hnparted to tha voices and it baeomea, 

lii Us «Mlily« U. Mr. 



Tower had this method of singing, he would become a 
noble singer, for he has by nature a fine voice. If onr 
American singers were more careful in regard to their 
method of singing, wo shoukl have a larger number of 
artisU In the land. Making a h>ad noise at cerUin pitch 
Is not singing, even if the voice hi a rich one. When 
the huninn voice is rightly used in either speech or 
song, it Is a gk>rh>ns instrument, and hi able to mani- 
fest the emotions of the soul wldi a fidelity and power 
thnt will hokl the listener entranced. Our young sing- 
ers should s|)cnd a year of stndy in learning how to 
prt»d ncc tone, before trying their powers on other things. 
There Is plenty of work for the true Toioe-teaclier in 
America. 

Pardon thb long dlgressk>n. I cannot with truthful- 
ness commend the singing of Mbw Kellogg, or Mr. 
Uemmcrtz In The Damntttion, for the music seemed 
too taxing for tlicir (wwcrs. Miss Kellogg forced her 
voice iu the dramatic portions of her score, and in 
so doing the qnallty of tone was made mipleasant, 
while her Intonation was rendered faulty. Mr. Rem- 
nicrtc used the so-called chcft tone, even U|)on the 
highest notes, and it was almost too unpleasant tor 
even a modern representation of a Mcphlsto. 

Besides these representsitioiis of Faust, we have had 
seven orchestral concerts, with Mr. Joscffy as pianist 
The prograniines have been very Interesting, and In- 
cluded four Concertos pbiyed by Mr. Joseffy, namely: 
Bopthoveu's In B-fiat, Op. 73; Chopin's No. 3, F-roinor; 
Mendelssohn's G-in|iior, and that of Ilenselt, Op. Vk 
We have had frtim tlie orchestra Beethoven's Fifth 
Syinplitmy; Schnlicrt's in C, No. II; Mendelssohn's in 
A-niinor,— the "Scotch,"— and Bmhtns's Op. (», In 
C-miiior. We Iwive had a Bocthovcn pmgrainme, and 
al:«o one devoted to Mendelssohn. Overtures by Bcctp 
hoven, sAinmann, Mendolssf>hn, Wagner and Rossini, 
liAve graced the programmes, while modem muskAl 
thought has had representation from Rubinstein, LIsxt 
Beriiot, Keinliold, and others. Taken as a whole, our 
season of oruhestml concerts has been very interest- 
ing, and viewed from an art side, edncationnL On the 
evcnhigs when FauH was given, tlie Audiences have 
been very hirge; but the other progmmmes liave not 
called out as many |)eo|ile as ought to have attended. 
The price of tickets, two dollars for the best 8cnt^ may 
have had aometliing to do with it; and also the heavy 
storms that have filled our streeU with snow; bnt 
whatever the reason, it is a matter of great regret, for 
the hall sboukl hare been filled for every performance, 
with such progmmmes for an attraction; I hope that 
by some wise rocAiis we may be able to have Sym- 
phony Concerts every winter, at least to a limited 
numlier. 

Before f close my letter, I wbh to mention that Mr. 
Edward B. Perry, the pianbt from yonr city, gare a 
recital her« on last Saturday. He pkiyed an aUractive 
programme, and ia a manner to delight his audience. 
He has improved greatly iu hb pUyIng slm*e last sen* 
son. He has won the friendship Aud appreckitlon of 
many of onr musicians and musical people, who wish 
him that success which he so fully merits. 

Of Mr. Joscffy's idayiog, I made no partlcnbir men- 
tion, for your readers understand how tnily artistic lie 
is, and with what delight he b received by All lovers of 
pkinoforte musks. His very name now s|)CAks his own 
praises, so great has it become. C It Bkittav. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Nkw York. Tlie great May Festival, projected and 
directed by Dr. Damrosch, bids fnlr to equal, if not 
suriMM, anything of the kind yet attempted hi tliis 
country. His scheme of programmes, to be sure, 
shows rather a proponderaiice of startling novelties, a 
leaning to the masters of the new dli*pensatk>n (so to 
speak) In music Yet he seems to have tried to pre- 
serve A certiin bAlance between the new And the old. 
If on the one hAinl modem curiosity Is piqued, so on 
the other hand will the sincere, abkling fore for the 
lmm«>rtal nmsterworks be ministered to; how It will 
seem Ainki such a bhixe of muskal cnriosiiles and nov- 
elUes, remains to be seen. Bnt if tliere b a '* Tower of 
Babel," by Rubinstein, there is also The DeUintftn Tt 
D^um by Handel; while the Berikis Grond Requiem, 
with five orehcstrns, may be consMeved babinced by 
the ileuiah ; and Beethoven, In his C-minorand Ninth 
Symphonies, will hoM his own agalBst the anmeroua 
things from Wagner, Usct and other modems: and 
even old Sebastian Bach hi Allowed a place once At the 
orgAU, with the aid of the orehestni to nodemlie him. 
On tlie whole tt is a very Interesting sehema af pro- 
gnmmes; and the presentAtioB of the gmnder worhs 
upon so gi«At A scAle,' with An orchestm of two hua- 
dred uad fifty, ab Immease aad wtlMlrillad choraa, a 
fine array of solo artlaU and BumaroiiB plaaalBg aceeA* 
■urtea, llha tha chotnaf giria »aa t»a w wl M irt ai •■U 



of boys from the church cholra, will doubtleaa crowd 
the vast hall of the Seventh Regiment Armory with 
musical pilgrims from all parts of the country. Hero 
Is the scheme for each of the seven performancea to 
far as yet announced: — 

TVVMDAY RTBXIXO, MAT t, 

**Te IMum (DeUingen),** for Solo Quartet, Cho- 
rus, Orchestra and Organ, • . . • G.F. Handel 

The " Tower of Babel.'* Sacred Opera for 

Solo, Chorus, Orehestra, aad Organ, A. BaMastela 

Wkdsbsday AFTBavooar, Mat 4. 

Overture, "Olympto,'* SpoatlBl 

Duo from ** •lullns Gnsar,** for Sepraao and 

Contralto O.F.Haadel 

a. Slegmund's Love Song from "Die Wal- 

kttre,** for Tenor S<^, • • 

*. "RMeof theWalajries," R. Wagner 

Solo for Soprano, •*•.••••••• 

''La Captive,*' Solo for Contralto, .... H.BerlhHl 

Symphony In C-niiiior, No. A, . • • • L. van Beethoven 

WKDJTBaDAT KVRKISrO, MAT 4. 

Festival Overture, for Orchestra and Organ, UDamroseh 
Oraml Requiem, for Tenor Solo, Chorus, Grand 

Orchestra, and four auxiliary orehestras, U, Berliea 
*'Kaiscrmarch,*' for Orehestra and Chorus, . R. Wagner 

TiivBSDAT ArxBBaroosi, Mat •• 

Prelude, for Organ Solo, • • • • 

Overture, ** Euryanthe,** • • • • • . CM. voaWehef 

Solo for Contmlto, • •■ 

Folksong, from *' Norse Suite,** Op. 22, • . A. Ramerik 
Seherso, for orchestra, ........ F.L.iatter 

Soto for Sopr Alio, • 

Overture. *« Mhlsummer Nlght*s Dream.** . MMidelssoha 
Seput, for three tenors and four bosses, from 

**Tannhi&user,*' « . • • R. Wagner 

Rakoesy Harch, ILDerUos 

Fbidat ETBxi:ro, Mat C 
** The Messiah.** for Solo, Chorus, Orchestm 

aad Organ O.F.Haadel 

Satvbdat ArTBBscooir, Mat T. 
Toeeata, in F, for Orehestra and Organ, • . J.8.Badl 
** AlU TrinlU.** XV Century, for female volees 
sung without aocoiniianlaMnt by 1/WO 

young ladles and 290 boys. • 

Chorus, from ** Paradise and the Peri,** sung by 
loon young ladles and 250 boys, with Or- 
chestral seoompaniment, R. Sehmaaaa 

Scene from *' Romeo and Juliet,** Vlohmeello, 

OMIgato and Grand Orchestra, • . . OiiB.Belse 
I>no for Soprano ami Contralto, ....•• 
Solo for Tenor and Solo, Quartet from the 

••Manaoni Requiem,** 0.y«rdl 

Chorus of The Messenger of P ea c e, from *' Ri- 
ensi,** with Soprano Solo. Tenor Solo, 
Orehestra and Chorus of 1,000 young h^ 

dies and 20O boys R. Wagner 

" Lea Preludes,*' Symphonle Poem, F. Lisst 

Satubday EvEiriaro, Mat 7. 

Overture and Selections for Solo. Chorus and 
Orchestra, from ** The Melsterslnger of 
Nikroberg, B. Wagner 

Ninth Symphony for Solo Quartet, Chorus 

and Orehestra, • L. van Beethovea 

SpRinonBLD, BlAsa. Mendelssohn's Ifytnn ef 
Praise was performed hero In the City Hall on FridAy 
evening, Feb. 18, by the HAmpden and Hampshlro. 
County Musical AssocUtkm, Mr. a C. Bkidgett, Goo* 
dujtor, and Mr. E. B. Story, organist and pfainlst.- 
The Bokdsts worn Mrs. E. Humphroy Allen, Mr. C R. 
Ilayden and Mr. HenscheL The aocompAnlmenta wem 
by the ^ HarvArd Symphony Orchestra," Including tha 
Beethoven QuAttet (Messrs. Allen, Dannreuthar, elcy. 
Befom the ifymn ^f Praite a mlsceUaiieoaa aelectioo 
WAS given as foltows:— 

Overture,** per Frolsehttta,** .,•.••.. Weber 
Aria, tram Elijah: ■< It to ennugh,** 

Mr. Hensehel. 
Adagio CantaMIe from Septet, Op. SO. For vio- 
lin, 'cello, basso, clarinet, h< 



a. The Page, 
ft. Gobi rolls beneath BM^ 
Mr. Haydea. 
from Quartet, Op. 10, • . • 
Veethoven Quartet. 
Seng: *« O Ruddier than the Cherry,** f i 



HaadOl 



Mr. HeaseheL 
rhataoiafiDrviolla,fnNa<*If<<ombardi,'* . 

Mr. Charles 2?. Allea. 
Aria: •<01>eaFslAle,'*from*«l>oaCarlea,< 

Mrs. Humphrey Alien. 
Alto! "Why do the Ueathea ragel « 



Mr. Hensehel. 

CbicanrATS. Tha Opcta FMimU glvra to Iht 

great Mnsie Hall, by tha Ouilcga of Maslr, aad Od. /. 

a MapleooN of bar Mi^Jesty'o Opem Compaay, luak 

ptocB aeuordiag la aa a oa a cmaeaHa tha last w«eh aC 

I FebnniT. Then irom oix awnlag pfr^lnaallvc^ h»- 

' Tht bmmM dkadm 
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wereSlgBor Arditi, Otto Singer, mid Max Vnretzck. 
Tho prliid|M] plnj^en were: ifiiprani^ Gerster, Vnllcrim 
Swift, llantcpiiiL Mnrtinef, Valergm mmI Lorenzlni- 
OiflDoli; Comtraitit Annie LnniP« Carf, Beloccii And 
Rioci; TVnori, Cnmpiuiinl, RircIH, Knncio, Laxzurini, 
RinaJdinI nnd Gmifii; JBaritonl, Del Pnetite, Eillatl. 
•Dd Gflljtei*!; BoMi, Franco Kovam, Monti, Ordinn* 
and Corsini. Mr. 8. £. Jnrolimhn wn» Conrettmeliiter, 
and Mr. Geori:* E.' Whiting, Orpinlst. ' Planncinlly it 
Rppeiini to Imvo been a very great unfcepp, tPpec ially to 
OdI. MnpletoB. For the mi, hA\inir received biit 
meagre repoitu of the resniu artiiiticniljr, #e borrow 
from the New York Stndh and Ifttsicat Review the 
foltowing paragraiih with extraeu from a coople of the 
weal papen:*" 

" lliere waa rarh a bewildering dinplay of rhetorical 
fireworks in the Cincinnati newii|«per» all lai*t week 
that it in pomewbat dtOicnlt to form an.r dear idea of 
the degree of merit attained at the much celebrated 
Opera Fc«ti\'a], which tawk phiee in the Mii«ie Ilall nn* 
der the joint management of Mr. Mapleeoa and the 
Gotlege of Mnaic Thera Vi only one point on which 
thera it no donbt, and that b that the llnancinl and 
pifpohir ■occeMi waa overwhelming. The great hall, 
with aeata fur fortyfonr hnndred people, waa filled to 
Ita full capacity ncarty every night, and on tlie popular 
aighta waa crowded. The recei|it», ecitainly, mounted 
vp to the altitude of thoee of tlie lart May Fentiral, and 
may haire gut even a point or two higher. Cincinnati 
and the neighboring citiefiand towns gave token of the 
featiral spirit within them by expending in the neigh- 
borhood of 9M,Q0O for one week of Mr. MnpIeMu'e 
opera, with Mnric Hall anrronndingn, and a ehontii 
•welled in nnmbera bnt hardly in rolume by local ning* 
enu The lion*a share of thitf brge sum was carried off 
by Mr. Mapleaoo, nnder an arrangement with tlie Col- 
lege management, by which he wai paid $1A,000, and 
then took two-thirds of the net profits, the College pay- 
ing for hall rent, cbomii hire (for tbeaoclcties that puN 
tieipated were iiald) and all other hicnl ex|)cniiea. The 
profits to the College will probably be from $2,000 to 
90,000. The operas were monnted in a style that called 
ont great enthnshism from the public, and the w>k> 
singers were overwhelmed with applause. The operas 
given were Lohenffrin, Mttffic Ftute, llrfittn/eU, 
Alda, Lucia and SonnttmhnUi, Tnm tlie colnmns of 
mithitfiniitio description written on the occasion, we 
•xtract two sober statements which indicate an effort 
OB the part of two writers to make something like an 
estimate of the artistic acoompllshmcnt of the week. 
Snki the Cummeirial on the last day of the festival:— 

'*' Hie chorus and bullet went of the >liiplesnn Com* 
pany. Ibere wss very little, evUlcntly, of thv Inenl chorus 
eleuient lu the perf<irmiince, ex«ept In the thrilling sng- 

Ktloii of what ** mlaht hsTo bceti^* whkh «fame from b^ 
d the scene at tue chise tA the lecoml act. In fact, 
what was feared sflcr the flrtt two iierfonnaiicct U now a 
eeitalntj, that, graiMl as the succcfs nf the first season of 
Ofiera at Muslo Jlall Is " MorUlly. FInanrUlly, Musleally, 
and Artistically,** m quote the viithnslasiic heailllmn of a 
gushing eouteniporsry, lis festival rhametvr hss not been 
pronounced. It seents hituicllke. alinovt, Ihcrrfiire. nimI s 
pleasant relief to HihI tlie Anierlcsn slitgrr, Annie Ixmlse 
Cary, so nearly associated with the history of the llsll snd 
Its great fesUviils, the feature of a |icrf«iriitanee that was 
In cTery way remarkable, but not more so ihsn prevl<»u« 
OIMS of the same grrat organliatloii here before and annu- 
auy in New York. Tlt«se are the fsels, vlmlrvor ilie 
causes thai create*! thcni. ami. as tntlmaic*! yesterdsy, 
they arise mure from the Inexperkrnce of both of the 
managements lu such joint enterprises thsn from any 
Inherent Incaimcliy, or front any Intention to make 
false pretences. In all of the operns the great local cho- 
rus hNS been well up, and In all they have swollen the pro- 
fessional cborns aiid bnpn»re«l It. taking the places end 
the costumes that would have been otherwise used by sii- 
peruunwrarim. but as a body (hry hare not lieen lieani, 
and feel that they hare not been d<>iie Justice to, and that 
they haw not done iustlce to theniselres. As snld yester- 
day, there has bocn lavish outlsy In scenery, but It Is still 
a fact that the scenes for the two great spectacnUr operas 
A/r;f«/</o/r and AiHn w«re not ureiiered for the stage of the 
Music Hall, originally. Kren If there had been lime to 
do It, the wtsiluin of the attempt would have been quee- 
tloniible. either from a business or other sland|M»tnt. 
Leaving economy aslile. It Is doubtful If either opera conhl 
buTc been so well presented as they have been If every- 
thing liad been pnivkled new for the occasion. The main 
thing Is to get at the truth, that the sesMn hss been prao- 
tlcalTy MapleMm*s lu Music Hall, with such additional 
scenery, augmentation of chorus and orvhestra, as any 
liberal maiuiiteinent In the couatry wouhl have proridea 
with such enormous patroiMge in tIcw. It has been a 
season of really grand f>|iera. 1 1 hss given the experience 
which may inslie the nest a festival In dceil, as well as lu 
Bame. Above all. It Is a success well manageil, and giving 
very general satisfnctlon— thanks to the energetic push- 
lag ol Colonel KIchnls. the sulcndM company of Impree- 
aarlo Mapleson. and. above all. to the existence of Musis 
Mall; thanks, therefor, afoHtiri, to Meubeu ttpriager.' 

'* And the Oaieffe a few days eariier : — 

•• • We must not uke the Ciudnnatl (Ipera Festival aa a 
■me ptua rnltm model and compare It, on such a standing, 
with opera as iiroiluecd In the large cities of ICurope. It 
ir la reviewing the merits of the festlral to eon- 



be compatible with the dignity of the elassle Music If all to 
present the stiectsenlar enects of o|»era or not. It must be 
conceded thst the fcsiivniso fnr has been a greater success 
than was expected. True, there hi nothing that Cinclnnstl 
may he particularly proud of from a classic and iieisonal 
standpoint. Home talent has gained no reputation by It, 
such as might be the case la our classic May Festivals. 
Most of our lies! muslciaiw are In Chicago, ami there Is no 
chance of pluming fmrrclves much on (he orchestra, fur- 
ther than to sdnilt that the t>>llege of Music has been for- 
tunate euoofih to necure an adeuiMte number of Mustdana 
who might play much better. 1 he wood Instruments are 
very poorly snp|>lled. Hut with all this fault*flndlng. It Is 
true that tlie opera festival has so far proveil a pedlar 
sncce»s. Mapleson 's (itiera Company Is not one that pai^ 
ticutsriy challenges admlrntloo. Herring the fact of a few 
able soloists, who with periiaiis the exception of (lerster 
and Campmilnl, can scarcely oe called greattthere cannot 
be murh tliat would attract the masses. The chorus of 
the company certainly deserves little praise. But the 
great secret cf sneeess lies In the spectacular effects, the 
convenience and lofty siae of the iiall, and the fact that 
very few In this country have seen opera carried out on a 
grand scale. Heisee they can make no eenparisens.*** 

Saratooa Smifoa, M. Y. Tha Tenth Rcdtnl of 
the Mnsic Department of Templa Grova Samiaary, 
(Feb. V) waa devoted almost exclnaively to mnale of 
Chopin (bom Feb. 8, 1810), precoded by a lactnre 
on the composer by the Dlrcetor, W. C» Rlehaidson. 
The programme, performed by teachcn wid pnplla, 
included: — Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. and 16; Pokmalsa 
in E, Op. 28, No. 1; Noctorna, Op 37, Ko. 8; Walts, Op. 
<*4, Mo. 2; Noeturne, Op. 38, No. 1; Masorka, Op, A, 
No. 3; Song, **The IUng;"Faatiibde Impromptn, Op. 
OG; Alarche Fnnc'bre; Polonakw in A, Op. 40, No. 1; — 
beaides the Serenade by Schubert, asid Latg hetto fvom 
Hummers Concerto, Op. 88. The aubject for Feb. 18 
waa Robert Schamano. 

Bi7Bi.ncoTox, Iowa. Mr. Henry Tforllbafa third 
Piano Recitnl (Jan. 8) offered Bach's Prelude albd Fngnt 
InC-mteor, and Oigne in O; Boarr^ Handel: Beetho> 
ven*s SoncUi Pathetique; Chopin :Masarka,Flaatasie 
lmprem|itn, and IHykmaist in A; Schumann's *'Oril- 
len,*' **\Vanim," ** Aafscbwung**; Grieg's Norwegian 
Wedding Mareh; Usit's J?igolcf fo. — For tho foimh 
Recital (Feb. 8):— Bach: Pralndo aad Fngvo in O- 
minor; Beethoven: Sonata in O, Op. 14, No. 8; Scha« 
mann: "Faschinga4Schwank"; Clmpla: Etndea, Op. 
10, Nob. 8» 8, and 13. and Polottilso in 0«harp minor: 
Usst: Schnbert's ** Waadctari" aad Galop Chroaft- 
tlqoa. 

Bait FgAnciion. A farewell cottceit waa glvaa (Feb. 

4) to Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., the aeeomplhihed lender 

of the SchmMt Quartet (of strings). Ha la about 

coming eastward, and we trust ho will aooa be hciird la 

Boaton, though It la too hita for the QymphoBy Gon- 

eeita. Thaprograinmaof thefartwaUwaaa8followB:<» 

Octet, nrat movement •••••••• Mendelssonn 

Song, ** Wanderer >* . ......•••• 

^^ llerr Jacob Mttller. 

VIollaOeoeerto, "Andante and Plnale** • M 
(With plaiio end string aeenmpaalmeBi,| 
L4IUIS Schmidt, Jr. 

Plana Solei a. Fnntasle Ji>nitnor • • Back 

4. tiavotte, B-mlner . • Baeh 

(Balntp8a«ns> 
e. Impromptu, n-8at ••••••"* 

llerr fumiaUsssr. 
Strlsv ^uartst, a. Prelude, 

4. Mssurka 

(Traaeertbed by Ixmis Hchmldl, Jr.) 
I«chiiiidt Quartet. 

VIolenee l lo Solo: «. Ileverie Fischer 

9% CSsvotte .*•••••• 

Mr. Krnst ^chmMt. 
Plaao Selo: a. Bomaiisa In K*sbarp • • • , 

ft. Arabesque In C . • • • • • 8cbuinann 

e. Ultsow's Wild Hunt Knltask 

Herr liouls l«lsser. 
Soug, •• Wckl 8ber Kacht *• (tiood-night, my lore) . 

A.C jDmer 

(Witk violin obllgato by lioule Sehmtdt* Jr.) 

Herr .facob MUler. 

TIellB Solo: a. ** Spanish Dance,** ..... Sarasate 

ft. ** Hungarian Dance** . Brahma Juaihim 

Louis Sckmklt, Jr. 

Meditation sur Fauat 

(ITor piano, ofgan, violins aad vtoleaetf lea.) 



Isbuturuper 

sMer tan siMWt time alluweil for iweparing the stage and 
machinery, for training the ndcce of the chorus, nnd for 
perfecting the minute deullsof work, so neeesmry for the 
smofrtli remlertng of opera. It hi a Irat attempt at opera, 
aarried out on a grander scale thaa eouhl be oomlMe la 
iM* if iraf tksatrm. end 's^aihsf It snnsar ts aiims am la 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

LoifDOii. Of the old FhlUiarmoolc Soela^ the 
Gropkic says:'^ 

''Now timt all olBdal matters are afnnfrd, the 
list of directora completed, and Mr. Wl O. Osiiiia 
established in bis positkw aa aole eondvelor, the 
Fhllhamwiiic Society, Intent npon Improvement, Is 
anxlona to nmke ita alxty-nintk arMon aa Rttraetive 
as possible. There are to be two rehearsals In lien 
of tlie old traditional anc, and to the seoond of tbeao 
subscribers will ho admitted. The nnmber of con> 
certs will bo six, and the orehestm eonaiat of eighty 
performert. Several new works iof Interest are 
promised, not the least intorcatlng bohif n ** Skif onl- 
ettn," ao called, eo m poaed oxpreeely for tko Bodoty 
bgr Mr. F. & Oitron. Urn 0^ Si^lM WHloina^ hgr 



tbe way, whose aid bas been invited, which is n 
mistake. The resolution, too, that no work by any 
of the seven directora jno tern, shall be performed 
at any of tlie six coticerts is also, in our opinion, a 
mistake, though, no doubt, it has been framed on 
specious grounds. Berlios is to play a conspiconoa 
part in the general arrangements, inasmuch as not 
only his great — some insist bis greatest — work, i?o- 
m^ et Jmiieite, bnt his early overtnre, Wmmitjf (of 
wbich Schumann speaks so encouragingly), is to bo 
produced. Without, liowever. entering into further 
partlculare, it is evident that the Society is bestir- 
ring itself. Let us hope Ihat this may be to good 
purpose— for the beneSt of art and tbe credit of an 
ancient and honorable institntlon whicb baa done no 
little for mosk! in Its time." 

— CnTSTAL PAtAcn. At the concert on 8atnr> 
day Schubert's Symplti<ny in B-flat (No. 8, composed 
at the age of seventeen) was the featnnr. It waa 
no stranger, having been beard alrradv at the Crys- 
tal Pnlare on Ihe 80th of Octolier, 1877. A renewed 
acquaintance wltb the work brings out in stronger 
relief its most attraclive points. Again, like its 
immediate precursor, it is melody from emi to end. 
Tlie form is that of Haydn and Monrt, bnt tho 
essence is purely Sdinbert. Mr. Herbert Reeves, 
the one vocalist on this occaskm, besides an air from 
Sullivan's IJifki mf the Wmrld, and another from 
Gounod's Ci'mq i/ora. sang the " Ave Maria " of 
Schubert with the chaste expression befliting so 
earnest a supplication. This waa like an after-rajr 
of light rMlccte<l from the symphony, written in 
the same key. Tlie flret pianoforte concerto of llerr 
Brftll Is much of tlie same calibre aa the second in- 
troduced to the Crystal I'alace audience three yeara 
since. It has merit, doubtless, if no marked indi- 
viduality, and is chiefly noticeable on account of 
sliowy pasfagv* for the leading instmment, of which 
the author knows how to tnake tho best. Herr 
Brfitl alsojilayed aoloa by Chfipin, Brahms, and 
himself. The great sensation of the day waa pro- 
duced by Beethoven's Leemera overture (So. S), 
whteh by this time, we imagine, the ordiestra conld 
play without parte Joat aa eaaily oa Mr. Manna 
conld direct ita perfonnaneo without aeore.— if «s>> 
etd IfWif , Feb. IQL 

— Madamk KonMAn-NnntiiiA made her laat ap- 

C«ranco tills season at the Popular Concerts on 
onday, when she played a "Sarabando" and 
** Tambottrin " for violin by Leclair. and led Signor 
Verdi's quartet In K>minor. On Saturday the dia- 
tingttislied pianist led Mendelssolin's string quintet 
in A, and played with llerr Ignace Brttll Goldmark'a 
suite In K, Op. 11, for piano and violin. Herr Brnll 
selected for bis solos on Saturday Chopin's stndiea 
in Ominor and £, Op. 10, and in A-mlnor. Op. 86; 
and on Monday he plaved Chopin's "Barearotie, 
f )p. 00, and took part In his own phinoforte trio, 
llerr Becker will play next Saturday and Monday, 
and on Feb. 21 llerr Joachin will appear for tko 
flret time this 



— Tmb Bach choir, at their flret 
March 8, 8ddc*d to their repertory Bach's cantata* 
" Ich hatte viel Bekflmrnemiss," Stemdale Bennelt'a 
unpublished eight-part anthem, ** In Thee, O Lord," 
Schumnnn'a "liequiem for Migiion," and aonw 
moitets by the ol«l Italian maatere. 

— ^-Mn.GAiri has issued the programme of hia 
flve orchestral concerts, which will take phice nt 
St. James's Hall on Saturday afternoons, April 80, 
May 14, 28, June 11, 2& Tlie thrve principal novel- 
ties will be produced at the flret thn*e concerts. At 
the flret concert, on April 80, will be produced. It la 
said for the flret time in this country, Berliox's sym- 
pbonte fantastique, *' Episode de la Vie d'un Ar- 
tiste." At the second concert, Berliox's Bem^ ei 
Juliette will be given. This work has never yet 
been perfonned in ita entirety in this country, al- 
tliough the flrat four parts— that Is to eay, tho 
whole sympliony, with tho exception of the scenea 
of the awaking of Juliet and of the reconciliation 
of tlie famliiea— were performed by the New Phil- 
harmonlo Society at Exeter Hall in March, ISfiS, 
under tho composer's dirrction. Mr. Ganx, who will, 
of course, direct the performance on May 14, waa 
then a second violinist in the orchestra, and he may 
tbua fairly lay claim to be acquainted wiih tlia 
"traditions" of Beriion derived from tho master 
himself. The chomsea in this work will be aung by 
Mr. Faulkner Leigh's cbob. At the third concert n 
recital of Glock's opera, •* Orf ^ et Euridice," which 
has, it is believed, not been perfonned in London 
within livfaig memory, will be given. Besides theaa 
absolute promisee, a selection will be made from n 
repertory which comprlsea Mllmlovlch's « Hero and 
Leander," "Ln Rondo do Sabbnt" and «T^n«w 
kUUigo," Rnbhwtein'a flrat symphony, Lncbnc^a 
anito In C, No. 8^ Rheinbeiici'a piano eanccfto to 
A-flat, 0^ M, Mid worka by Miller. Hoiatete. BaC, 
Svenaden, AIko Mniy Bmfth, Tmibert. A. OoriiV 
Thomna. TIenxtoavib oM thn Ahhd TnglM;— 
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THE 



EMERSON 

PIANO FORTES 

iMfO tnm IMS. Had hqw number ortr SSfOOO* ^*7 
ha^% Iwea wlddy known mad ontTvnaUy e<MnmMMl«<L 
Tkt nevly-offMilaed wmpuny •mbraoet Um hendt of Um 
prteolpnl dtfpn rtm — ta In Um fnolocy, Ikni tMnrtng : U« 
tfdn and •spMtoaM df Iklrty yann. 

THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 

■at mom an antlfaljp mom fteloiy, einnplatvly iMod oat 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



; 

«Bly tha batt nuitMlat, and Initots rigocoaaly apon iMTlaf 
arartiL, tha lataei loairnnMnts ara 



OVER 58,< 



• • • 



MADE AND SOLD. 



FAR IN AI>VANCE 

or tka foraMT atrtoi, and wUl oompara ffaTwrably vllh 

THE BEST MADE. 

TM MMMBSOM UPBIOUTS ara aipaelally adialtad. 
Tka hawa ala^, b«ld« tha HQVARS ORAKDS, tha 
OOTTAOM PIAHO. ttprl^t In farm, of •! oiiUvm, and 
of b aa at yand 



WARBROOM8, 

595 Washington St., Boston, 



The Atlantic Monthly 

VOB IMi WII.L €M>IfTAnr 

8Mi«l 8lori6% 

By KuxAaRTH Stoabt PNKUPa, author of ''Tha Oatca 
Alar," ala.; OaottOK P. iMTitnop, author of " A 8tndy 
ofliavlboma**; W.ll. liimioi* author of *« Iiatmold ''t 
W. 1>. llowBua, author of **Tha Lady of tha Aroot- 
t«Jok,** **Tha Uadlaeororod Country *% and IIrkbt 
t» ^mAn, ^ MXha Aiaarloaa,** "•■^- ««- ^ 



Th«M btftnimanta hara baaa befora tha pnbUe mora thaa llfty*foBr yania, «Bd •tilt malatali thair 
%xA high repntatioD «■ tha 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

Tha prieai of thoM IhatmaMBta hava baaa fiTMUjr tidaoad, Md hit ■• low ai th« tidaaNs ■•• ol 
matarlala aad workouuishlp will lUoir. 

Pianos sold on eaay monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
PIANOS TUNEDa 

BpMlAl AitMiitoA la cItmi to BBPAIRIMO Pinaa (OP ANT MAKB) by Iht aaal amptltl nd 
■kUlol workman. 
IBmatnUd CaiahgtM tmd Pritt lui maSUd fm m mn lit t H m U 

OHIOKBRING & SONS, 



156 Tremant Street, 

BOSTON. 



ISOFlfth Avenue^ 

NBWTOBK. 



JamwI| Jr., aathor of 



>lha Kufo> 



Mori Slorioa »ml Skoiehoay 

By If ABntKT Bsccif an 8towb, T. It. ALnRlcii. Sabah 

OBXV •IRWKTT. COXllTAKrK Pknimobb WOOUIOIf, 
Mabb TwAtir, ito^R Trbby Coobr. 



Oa blographleal, hiatorloal and toelal »ubjooifl, by Ooi.D* 
wii« SMirH; Kdwabd Kvkrrtt Halr, on tha m>cUI. 

Slltloal and rollgloaf Ufa of tha world In tha time of 
iriM; William M. RoatKTTi, on ** Tha Wire* of tlia 
Poeu**: Joiiai PitBB, on tha *'Knrly Cultura. Bfyiht 
and rolk-lx>ra of our Aryan Ancestor***; K, u l>iio- 
DALB, on ** 1'ha Bolatloa of Soeloty to Crii 



Tmb ATLAivric fumlahet Its raadors In tha eoarsa of 
tha yaar m ma^K reading as Is contained In TmttUff Ordi^ 
mmrg yotmmet *d 300 psfss aaeh. 

TKKMH: $IM a year, In advanoa, pssra^/Wt; » oaals 



BamHUneas should ba made by money-ordar, draft, ar 
taglsisred latter, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFUN & CO^ Boston. 



BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

lorrABUsiiisD in imt. 

Kol mitra thaB from threa la tomt 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 

TUB PmtT Kbtabuirbd tir Tin Eaotbu Statm, tod fitsi towla hppiofal ahraod lof 

AMERICAN ORGANS. 



HBTingaU tha naoeasary f adUtlea and oiiaqiianad asparianoa^ oootiBoai 
ItMbrnmoDta inltabla both for poblle and prlTato 
Tha teaar atylaa dra 



10 Baanihotttf* % gfMl failtlgf # 



NESS. 



MIRAOLBS OF BEAUTY AND 

Theza bio magot Aoaot chueh organa, with two maBuala, twontj atopa, Md two fttU Mta of padal hoM. 
Thoii ara oxqalilteiyomameniodBiytas, with toD yet amooth toooi, and •graalog Ib form with tko 
taatafiil modam faroltaro. Dot tha chef d'couYro of tha maBafhetnran la 

THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 

Daalgnad and coDstmctad apaolaUy to moot tha veqolromaots of Prafa«doB«l UnMam Md lloaleBl 
■anns a wholly naw and Bnpfooodontod iBstnuMnt, balog tha 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD, 

And capabla of pfododag all tha affaeH of b Two-lUaoal iBatrawMBt. 
CatalognosBBd ClrcBlata Mat to any oddrata oa appUcatloB. 

BoROB, Jaanary 28» 1880. 



MRS. A. D. T. WHIir EY'S BOOKS. 



Fifteen to Twenty. DoIIatb 

la tha highest eharga a term for any ona bram 
tha flrse study of Harmovyt Thoronirh I 
taaofs tha yopll a Anlshad asoalsal aduaatlop. 



a term for any ona branch, iBotadlng 
~" " " atCfto 



Osaaaetad with tha Bostoa OoBasrvatory Is 

JUUUS EICHBERG'S VIOUN SCHOOL. 

rloUnlsts of to^y and tha motl 
as tha aaiy YtoUa-aohaal 



IbAi 



arttlsshafa 



^^B BHHiV d^a^lP^Ps 



Itaal Volka. Illustrated ■.•■t.«***«** 81^8 

WaOlrle. AllomaRtory. Illastiatad IM 

Vh* Othor Olrle. Illastrated* •.•••• IJ8 

Mahts aad Inslirhtii. 2 ?©ls- ......... j^. ........ • .8J8 

PaaelM i A Yolunia of Poems. Beaatlhilly beoad 

In purple aad gold.... •.••.•**..•*.... .•...••••••••••■aa 

JaalHowi A Kay lo tha Ooeh-Bookt 1J8 



■^mwwmwwt oad ApHL 

•sadlorOlffaaterV JUUJM mOHBUWk. 



Odd. or KTcaT... ,.....•••••.•.«».••.••. ••.•.«8l»52 

Vatth Oartnry's Girlhood. Illastratad I.e8 

Tha Ony wortkya i. A Story of Threads aad 

Thrums ..»...»........»..».•...•.•.•.•••••••••••••• ^^^ 

ABammor la Laello OoMthwalto*a Ufa. 

Illustrated*. •• ..>..•• •••...•...^^.. •...•.....iwO 

Fatloaro 0troair*a Oatlaga. 1«W 

HIthortot A Story of Yesterdays 1^ ^ ^ . ^ • .- **^ i— «- 

-8aA booha as hara shoald ba Ui amy household, to be read, hmaed, reread, aad raOaaaad, sa leag ai Iho taMji 

•ad aofarwfU hold together,- not hrtldafrolamss for elegaat^Blal, bat atlwlag aad aggissHtauwrha, with ••■li- 
Haa,' which Is to amha tha world batter thaa thay And lt.**-Bsf«M Cb mmsn aw lO. 
V'^Mlrlf Bsalurlleru. Beaf, pasf^Ofaf, ea ferHpf y prW If Ihf l'0««s»fft, 

HOUQHTON. MIFPLIN & 00- Bo( 



JjWlGJira JUUliAAL OF Muaic. 



[Vol.. XIJ. — No. 1042. 



O^Ujfic |du6Uje(f)cr^. 



THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 



KNAPP'S 



**llie best rpinedy for boarseiieM aitd soni throaU, 1 have crer 
nrU D A A fP Qod-Miid tOToraliBU ; InvftlaabU Ineiiierfreneli^'* 8IO.EBKAMI. N .'T 
1 il KU A 1 " XU cunttlTe proptftlM are alnply wonderful.** KKV. H. W. KKAPF 
I>. D. K6W Vork. 

** U ttrangthmw the toIco. enmbling ouo to vliig wltbmit futlgvo^** %», T» 
IIEKIOT, 8t. lioalii. ConTflulent to carry anil um. I>nigEiMa, W oaaU. 
orB. A. OLX>8, lOO Fulton Street, New York. 



CURE. 



QUARTET BOOKS FOR CHOIRS. I 



KxeelloBt 
_ _ onm ar« 

KmeraAii*!! SarrtNl Un^rtefa, Thomas'a BacrmI 
QnarteU. lUntmbacVii Macred Qnart^U (and Ills 
K«w Collect iou). llnck'N MoteCte ColUctlon (and hto 
Second liotette C«>ne(.-Uon), and Vow*a Sacrad Qnar- 
teta (tbii la»l fur Male Voloee only). ^ ^ ^ 

Price of each of the above, 92.00, In Boanb, and 12^5, 
IttCloUu 

EASTER MUSIC ! Send for lists of Kastar Carols 
and Anthems, and begin. In time, to practise! 

THE BEACONUGHT. •^Xr^^ll?'.£3^: 

By J. H. Tkxsicy and KeT. E. A. HorrXAK. This book 
was pranared by the best Ulent, and may safely claim to 
be among the vrru brtt musio books for Snnday Schools 
•rarpabltshed. Ksamlnalt! Specimens mailed for 30 ets. 

Veir 8«baenbe for the MUSICAL BBOORD, tS-Oft. 



;S3.M. Is the bMt 

colleotlon of 

Rr. Clems ot 

^.^^....^ ., in {2,Wi.) an«t Moore*s Irtoh Maladlaa 

(;g,M.)are also ni we be^t tionkii of the same class. 



GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG ilT 

Boond Sheet Mimic (Vooal). \ery popular, 
Oaiinan Bras Ot<00.) an<t Moore*s Irish 



Amp hook sAii/( tt /Of re/oil pricr» 

OLIVER DITSON & 0O.» Boston. 



SCHOOL, SEMINARY, OR COLLEGE. 

A Highly Conipetent Teaeher 

Of Piano, Organ, Voice, and Theory, wishes position la 
abore. Address: MUSIC MTn>Y. cars of 

_ _ _ Ihpjghti Joumai </ Jfaste. 

"my wiNTER ON THE NILE. 

ByCRARLM ntTHLBY Wahmke. Kow Edition, rsTlsed. 

I Tol., 12mo, uniform with "In the Levant.** t2.00. 

[from Gen, Geo, B. MeClellan.] 

*'It Is the Kile life over again,— the people, the seenary. 
the changing, rTentfol, always strange and always pleasant 
life, not sketched, but fully painted with wondarnl 
pleteness and no less beauty and tmthfali 



••• Fbr $9X« hn BntikBcUtn, Stni, poit^ptOd, an netipt pf 

prieo bg tho PuMUken, 

HOUGHTON, MlFaiN & CO., 

Handel and Haydn Society. 



m\ 



8IXTY.8IXTH SEASON. 
April 15, Pasalon Mnale* 
April 17, "HI. Paul.** 
Seenred seats for either now for sale at Mosla RalL 



JOSEPH OOOK'S 

BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESe 



BIOLOGY. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
ORTHODOXY. 
CONSCIENCE. 



HEREDITY. 
MARRIAGE. 
LABOR. 
SOCIALISM. 



Eight Yoliimea, with Praladet on Cvrrent Events. Knch volnme, limo, $1.60. 

BRITISH OPINIONS, 

Prwh, vigorous, and autspoksa. Mr. Cook*s highly seasoned lectures on OnTMopoxT may be reeemmanded 
ai> a wholewma stimulant to readers whose faded literar)' appetites require a lillip. Mr. Oppk b a osnsum- 
mate master of the art of arousing and arresting the attenuon and interest of a popular assembly. Ha is neref 
either dull or prosy. It mnat be admitted that be has shown that erangelical tbeologr, when stripped of the 
cxacgerations of language, in which it has too frsquaatly been cxpreiised, and of the crude ud lanatieal 
ideals of iu moro ignorant and illiterate professors, and enuncUtcd in well^onsiderrd and daflnito tarmt, has 
really a good deal to say for itself. — ris 8eoUaM» (Edinburgh), October 17, 187S. 

His lectures give evidence of a tharongh grasp of hU many^idcd subject. His mldenee in Ommy has 
happily emancipated him from the narrowness and insularity so characteniitie of much Enghsh thought. Hia 
srauaiiitance with general Uteraturo tnabUs him to relieve the seventy af hU arrument with many an apt 
quotation and illustraUon, whIUt his strong, watchful interest in current political evento *Bd practical life 
imparts a freshness and vividness to hb pagca which adds greatly to their charm. It would ha ^lOcnU te 
mention anv writer on thb side whoea discussions of thssa great questions will so well repay parasal. » Gla^ 
f0W fftrata. 

Full of keep criticbm, relentless logic, and withering Muressm, the citsdel •• wcU •• ^S^^^?t^lf^ S*^ 
tUc materialbm b hero tiddJad through and through with burning shot. — iBisortf an^ IVaiPSf (Mr. Syw^ 
fsan's), November, 187S. 



V F^takhpaU BotheUen. Smf; 



en fiesipf •ffHa 6y th§ PMiktn, 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 



A BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY. 

THK 

HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, 

From its Discovery by Oolumbns to the Celebration 
of the Centennial Anniverury of ito Declaration of 
Independence: embracing an account of ito Dia- 
covery. Narratives of the Straggles of ito Eariy 
Settlers, Shctches of ito Heroes, the Hbtoiy of the 
War for Independence and the War for Nationality, 
ito Industrial Victories, and a Record of ito whole 
Progross as a Nation. By Annr Saos Richard- 
■on. niustratad by over S40 engravings on wood 
of portraito of dbtinguished discoverors, statesman, 
generals, and heroes; pictures of public bnDdings, 
maps and plans, and large engravings from origi- 
nal designs by GnAnTiLUi PinKiiia, C O. Busa, 
and F. O. C Daubt. Svn, fM pages, printed on 
toned paper, and elegantly boanA Cloth, $4J0| 
sheep, $5.00; morocco, $0.85. 



The plan sndeaseotlenel the wsife seem to me excellent, 
with its cisar pietaritane dstaib, and the unAagilag In- 
snd al times ftsdaatlBgly dmsmUs selton el a aar> 
net tee brief ier the ieedsr*s fall ssma r shs n s l sn, 

tsdlMS. It to 



mUve 

rsemianto sad 



%«Ar«el»ly 
qffricelf lAsfM 



AMERICAN EDITIONB 

or 

The Quarterly Review. 

The Edinburgh Review. 

These aia poblbhed by spscbl arTsafemsnt with tha 
Mttoh Publlfheri, and printed from the sssm platoa aa 
the Britbh edltioas. The Jsnuaiy aumbeis hav 
lewiag contents : — 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

1 MEMOtRS Of PRINCB MKITBEKICn. 

1 TUB NAVIB8 OF THB WORLD. 

Z, JACOB VAN ARTBVBLD, ras BRBWBR at 01 

4. BNDYMION, ST LORD BBAC0N8FIBLD. 

ft. DR. CAIRO on ns raiLOSOPHT OF RBUSIOVi 

6. LAVELBTK*8 ITALY A8 IT 18. 

7. AR3IT RBFORM. 

8. OROVB'8 DICTIONARY OF tfUBIO. 

9. KINOLARB'8 INVA8I0N OF TUB CROOU 
10. BNOLAND AND IRELAND. 



THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

LORD CAMPBBLL*8 1IEM0IR8. 

CALIFORNIAN 8CENBRY AND SOCIRV. 

^ LORD BOLINOBROKB IN EXILB. 

4. PROTECTION OF BRITISU BIRDS. 

ft. LORD BBACON8FIBLD*8 BNDYMIOE. 

8. BELIEF AND UN^BLIBF. 

7. lleCARTUY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN 

8. TUB BMPLOTMBNT OF WOSCBN. 
%, THB RITIIAU8T8 AMD THE LAW. 

10. TUB mUTU ABOUT IRBLAHD. 



1. 

S. 

s. 



$ia» 



Wedenhlnalihe 
ak jiatarpiiss which eSsm 
their eriglaal etogsnl lypegiapl^ 
which ihei tete been ksrotstaa al 



Ml 
fubttewin 



"•^ff^ 




€tticn&a r of tf>c agmg ical jbta^wi^ 

MAlirtl, 1K81. 
•Jl. Arthnr Footers Kighth and Laat Trio Concert, a» 

Chlckaring'p. 
28. Third Concert of tht! Cecilia. Schnmann't"] 

with Orchentm. Trrmont Tampla. 
20. Third Chamber Concert 4>f llaean. AAiaMmikl 
and Preston, at Chickaring's. 
Apkil, 1881. 

1. 3 p. M. Ptiilharmonlc Public BehnaiMU. 
2L Third Fhilhnnnonie Con«art 

1.% Pbilhannonic Fourth Rchenml. 
1.1 Annual I>nefit of Misa Abby Nojas. 

14. Philharmonic Fourth Concarl 

15. (Good FrfalA.r ). Handel and Haydn Sodetj: Badil^ 

Passion Mnaic 
17. (Easter Sondar). Handel and Hnydn $eelelvt 

'•St. Paul." 
90. Fifth and Ijut Eiitrrpe Conceit. 
22, and 28. Fifth and Sixth Apollo Conecito. 
2T. Mr. A. P. Peck's Annual benefit. 
^. Mr. W. H. Sherwood's three Concerto. 

Mat, 1881. 

2. Fourth Cecilia Concert (Pro6a6fy). 

3. Philharmonic Fifth Rehearsal, 3 p. m. 
5. Philharmonic Fifth Concert 

17, lil, and 20. First performancea of the "OCdlpna Typ- 

annus *' of Sophoclea (In the Greek), with mwle 
by Prof. J. K. l^ine. Sandara Theatre, Cam* 
bridge. 

18. Fourth Concert of the BoyWon Club. 

NEW SONGS. 



BABIKS K 



.A. K. Ropea. 



BKCAK BKKAK J. K. Kudolphsen. 

Oil, FISHKU IIOY, MY OWN Cleo. I^ Osgood. 

STAY AT HOME ..I. Rarnot. 

8PIUNOTIMK R. Backer. 

THK OWL AND THK PUSSY CAT..Wm. F. Apthorp. 
Published by 

CARL PR&FER, 

III Wrnt ktkrrt, finaroK. 



MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Fuisays and aritirlpms by 

ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

Kdited, translated, and aonotatiHi by 

FANNY RAYMOND RITTEB. 
Second Series. Price $2. 76* 

I<OKDON : » Rcavea. KEW Yf IRK. — Bchnbortll. 

We cofdially crnigratulate Madame Hitter and her Ea> 
gliehmpeaking readers, on the prodoction of this asost l»- 
terMtlng and delifthtf ul Tolume. >- £ra, London. 



There are two musical writers whose works andi 
rank with those of the highest literary authority, such aa 
Matthew Arnold and Sainte BeuTc; they are Robert Sehn- 
maan and Richard Wsgner. — ^Vofion, New York. 

This book sparkles with gems. Sneh papers as Florsa- 
tan's rhapsody strike chonie in the reader's heart which 
vibrato for hours after Its perusal. Brief as Is Madama 
Bitter's annexed sketch of Schumann's life and cbaraetar. 
It is oonTlneingly Just and Uuthf ul. An interssting head 
of Sehumann, piMitogranhed f rum an original oortrait by 
Bendemann, entirely dflfereut from those hitherto nab- 
lished, and preeented to Mrs. Hitter bv Madam tjlara 
Sehamann, accompanies the To lume. — worlds Wew Yorti. 

VASSAB COLLEQE, 

POUOHKEBPBIB, N. Y. 

School of Art.— Department of Music. 

I)r. F. U RITTRR, Director. 
An ample and eAclent corps of Teachers. Singlag 
PUno, Orgui, Harmony, ete. taught 
Students reside In College or Poughkeepsla. 
Catalogue with full particulars furnished. 

S. U CAIJJWELL. D. I>., 



The Benihard Gsteinann Goocert Party* 



B. U8TEMANN, 



F. UBTBMANN, 



E. M. HEINDL, ALEX. HBINDL, 

JOHN MULLALY, H. A. ORBBNB. 

AeoepU engagementt for Classical and MIsoellaaeous Cen» 

certs. Terms liberal. Addrees, 

Proefer^s Miisic Sto r e 34 Wes t St.. B ostim 

MADAME 8EILER*8 8CUOOL 

or — 

VOCAL ART&INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

1104 IFalMStf St.f PhiUtdetphUif PtUf 

Offers thorough education, and arlstie training, la eteiy 
branch of music, under the tuition of tha best t sasheia, a* 



Tho (oltowlnc tenacliaa •( mvale are tnacKt t 

CnltlTatlon of tha Tolee, Style and Bipiesslon ^•^^g^ 

PlaaaJPoffta, Violin, and all otbar Orahesuul laetjis- 

■mts, ASwatiea, and Phyalokn of tte VoealOiw 

gans,iBrthetles and Hiatory «* >!«!5L5!»f^ 

fK ChwCh Choir Singing, ahd O *^ 

Training. Rudiments of Musia, 
SightReading, Eloeutlai 
QamMB, neneh, and 



Eloeutlenrandtha 
Italian 



Lingusgss 

^flatfrfWh^ fall tail 

MADAMS KMMA •VII'K^ 
liedWntontM. 



MAltCH 26, 1M1.1 



DWIGHTS JOUUNAL OF MUSIC. 



• •• 

m. 



a^ii^ttal S^n^mittiotu 



^ISS EDITH ABELL, 

*^* AfUr MTtrml taiiMns of Atndy, tMfdiInf , and ilnflnf 
•iKmpe,bM NtttHMd to Boston, and wluglvoprlTAU 
•Bd olMi LoNont In Slncins. 



pfopovod 

IlBHIM 



Singing. 

for tbo Coneort md Onerntto Stag*. 
HOTEI^ BOYL8TON. 



J^R. TIMOTHEUS ADAMOWSKI. 

Hsflng taken np his reslder.6« In Boiton, will roeolTO a 
■mbor of pnpOs for tho violin and for Mwlqna 
iMou AddrMiM9(A)Tr«aont8troot. 



f'NAELES M ALLEN, 

^ VIOLINIST, 

I fer instrnction on tbt Violin. Also far 
(Pino MdViolui)for tho Undyof 

\ of O. DlTMM %L Co, 



jLfR. WiLUAM P. APTNOEP. 



nANO-fORTi; HARMONY, ann COUNTERPOINT, 
No. a Otm PukCB {dL B>i»anr Sl.]^ BotroN. 



MMB.BBRTHA 
JOHANNSBN, 



Pnfetsors/ike Art0 / S M^m i% 
in ad ATonno, Nov Totk. 



Ladlof ptoparod f orOio Opero or 

Conoort Room. 



QEOEGE r. BULLING. 

TRACKER OP PUNO AND HARMONT. 
I mtisfaetorilsr givon by audi. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

CwmvwmA •/ th% ritel •r n^r99>4kittin9 ^rimeipiem •/the Oao^Brttin anA frkMit-dtornt. 

lirwtorMtkomrgylootVvnonrononOMor IndlgMtlon. rollorw laMltado, orraUo paini and nonmlgla. infrooko 
!flS*.'^*?.4?* ^ "^^^^ aicltoinont, OTOsoongnTWata fatina, ■Crongthons a falling memory, and givei fenewed 
Tigor In all dUoMoe of nerrooe oxhanetSon or debility. It la the only pneentive of eononroptloa. It gfrei Titallty te 
the Inindleleiit bodllT or mental growth of ehUdnn. Physlelane bare preteribed 8OO.000 paekaaM. PoraalebP 
DmggliUorbynialf,#iuHi. F. 0R08BY 064 A OM •Ixth TStm^Tnmw Yol* 



AMKBICA9 ABT JoUBTf At^ 

n Union Sqnare, 

New Yetk. 



J^fE. <?• IK CHADWtCK, 



OOfNDUCTOR AND SOLO OKOANIST. 

win ineoife pnplh In Pianoforte ami (>>ir.tioelclon al 

14» (A) TBBMoarr St., Room «. 



r L. CAPEN, 

^* (Uiprig, ftem iljo-tS/S, indumreX 

TEACHER OP PIANOb ORGAN, AND HARMONY 

laiitat is6Tik«MOiiT St. 

r. CNuaCH. At ' 



I^R. JOHN A, PRESTON^ 

TEA CUM it OF THE ruyO-iVXTB, 
149 (a) Trbmont SmBBT, Boem^ Mam. 
Hoonje a. m. to 1 r. m. 

MADAME RUDERSDShFF. 
*^* J9 BOVLSTOR STREET, EOX/'Oy 

Up to May, dwa for dve momhi at bcr oouMry *wdcMi^ 
LAKBsnia, BaauK, M»'<. 

or B. SHARLAND, 

PIANO PORTE, VOCALCULTUBS, READY 

READING and CllORAICCONDUCnNU. 

^^ A. SHAW, Madison. Wis. 

OoMPoamosrt FumviniBD fob SrseiAL OcTAaKiiia. 
Mieio of ABMtenn earef ally arranged. 

If/ILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 

CONCERT PIANIST. 
AND TEACHER OP THE PIANO-PORTi; 

151 TnanoNT Stbi 



^^ B. WHITNEY, 

ORGAN, PI ANO-rORTE. AND HARMOmf, 
Its TaaiMNT 9!T»Rrr. Sorn 



J^RON W. WHITNEY, 
I Per ORATORIO, OPERA, Md 

Mb. f AuttBn S' 



IfriLLIAM 7. WINCH, 

149 (A) TstMONT SriiBEr, 
BOSTON, MASS. 



QERMANIA BAND. 

As a MidUfy Band, Sra 4Mi» Band, Gfand er Saidl 



I 



For Parades, Conckbts, ^artib^ WEDDmoi^ 
"The Gp.rman," and all oocasioiis 

WHERE Music IS RBQUIRBO. 

I.BABBaa!(!'*'!^'7Baad JULIUS B. EICHLER. 

***"■" I OicbCTHa CARLU. EICHLER 

W. C NICHOLS, AcBMT, 



ri W, SUMNER i 

Win be at bu room, 149 (a) TrcoMmt Sl^ Boalo^ tv«^ 1 Orrrai My (i) Trbmomt, coa. Wbst Stb 
fertaoMi (Moadayt esccpiad), »btfe anai^caMMe fiar PIANO- 
PORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with Mm auy be BMile. 



QHARLES P. WEBBER, 

149 (a) Trbmont Street, Boston, Mass. 

PkyiMogleal DerelopaMBt of the Velee, and the Art 

of Singing* 



TUNING DEPARTMENT, INSTITUTION 
FOE THE BUND, 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCED 

AND SKILPUL WORKMEN. 
AD (Man lirom Boatew o r iridaity aaal aa abofe, er to fy AnoB 
STaiBT, will raecive prao^M allaaliaa. 

.0^ TkitDtMrimrml km»€kmri9^mtttk§Fimmwm4iB 
<lr FMk S^JkJS^E0dm. "^ 



Jl^ADAME CAPPIANI, 

"^ " - of •UScalVMaMilan.andiBihaj 

HoeacaofEuropcX 



MMCMiVMS FUFiLS FOE VOCAL CULTVEM 
At Na 44 WniTaa Strbbt, BoeroN. 



7* P. CURRIER, 

TEACHER OP PIANO-FORTE, 
i49U)TRaiiOMT Stbbbt, ooftnaa or Wbst, 
BOSTON. 



J^R. ARTHUR POOTE, Pian^/mH Ti^Mtr, 

S WcatCMar Street **' 



Jl^R. CHARLES R. HA YD EN, 

TEACHER OP SINGING* 
Ront PBtMAM, BeeTOB^ Mass. 



jLfR. JUNIUS W. HILL (U!|m<^ i860 to 1I63I, 

•«■* PIANO,THEORY, AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 
Miwc Room at 134 TasnoHT STaasT. 

KMd «Crto) by Meawa. C N. Atmt aad W v lt PiS. 

J^ADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 

$a Ernst Tt9ik Stnti, Rtm Ywk Off. 

OERNHARD USTEMANN 
^ Gii^ee laalieiliiiaa to 

ADVANCED FUFILS OR THE VtOUR. 
\ pRVBfBB^ Mvnc 8Toai^34 V«>^ S*'* 



Jl^ISS HELEN D. OR VIS, 

TEACHER OP THE PIANOFORTE. 

1; Fbieet Hin St. (near Green St.), Jaaai' 

Jl^areneti.* B» J. Lavo, J. 8. Dwiorr. 



JH^R. JOHN ORTH 

RECEIVES PUPILS ea the PUNO-PORTB 
AtbiaMaaicReeme, 

Bigriow, Kenaatd t C^ 



QMORGE L. OSGOOD, 



OONCERT BINt^IHOk ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 



^DWARD B. PERRY, 



aithB 



PIAXO SOLOIST AND TmACll 
^ hie pBplle OB aad afUr Septem b er I 
AMhn Owl* ROOMB, MS» Tbbmoot Wt., 

CARLnA PETBRSnEA, 
^ CO NCERT FiANiST AND TEACMMR. 

miRBILBA'B AOADBMT OW MUBIO^ 



DwiGHTs Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Editor. 

This JouroBl hBii niBintaincd its cxi9tciic« and its clutrBctcr longir than ab/ M«sleBl 
Pcriodiesl in America, being now in its 41st Volume and its 29th yesr. 

Being owned by its Editor, it is wboll/ independent, in its opinions and its ntteraaees, of aaj 
private interest or influence oC artists, musicians, musie publishers, or musical iostramenl 
manufacturers, iind never bartei:s praire for advertising patronage. 

It enjoys a high reputation, both here and in Surope, for its high tone, for the eaiidor of its 

criticism, for the solid value of its contents, — varied, reliable, instructive, aad io great pari 

worth preserving; for its persistent efforts to raise the musical taste aad standard of our 

people ; and for Its impartial survey of the whole field of Musical Art, to far m its limited 

size, dependent on the measure of public rapport, admits,— for It must be borne in mind that 

for every musical topic which claimed Botlce tea years siBce^ there are at least ten tioMt aa 

many now. 

lU eontenii rdait maUdfi to thi Art ^ Mfme^ hE with oeeanonal gttmeti al lAe tooricf rf 
Off and poliie literature. 

It has aa able corps of correspoadeats and contributors^ iacludiag such aames as Pirof. 

F. L. aad Madame Famxt Ratmomd Ritter, of Vassar College, Mr. Wiixiam F. Aptborp, 

Mr. A. W. Thayer, Mr. W. S. By Mathews aad Mr. C H. Brittajt, of Chicago^ Mr. 

J. C. Filmore, of Mllwaukie, aad others. — Aa haportaat feature la Ha columat for aouM 

moaths will be the publicatioa of a complete report of Mr. Apthorp's Lrctvrbs on the 

History or Music, receatly delivered at the Lowell lastltale, as rveiM esprvsoff ly tk$ 

aatkor. 

The Journal is issued fortnightly ; price of subscription, $2.60 per year la advaaee \ iva 
copies, $10.00; ten copicN 420.00, and an extra copy to the person seadiag the ehibb 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 

CLUB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 
WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN k COMPANY'S OTIIKR PERIODICALS. 

Dwionv's JouBVAL or Musto and * Tna Atlawtio Mobtrlt, . • • • • fiV76 pet aai 

Dwioht's JouBitAL or Musio ABD Boston MsDicAt abd SvaoiCAL Jovaaat, A7A « 

Dwioht's Joobmal or Musio abd Tna UsroaTBa, 11.76 ** 

Dwioht's Joubxal or Musio axd Tna U. 8. OrrioiAL FdsTAL Qoiaa, . « 2tfi0 ** 

Dwioht's Joubbal or Music abd Tnb OoAaTBai.T Ilaviaw, . . . • . tlOO • 

Dwioht's Joubbal or Musio and Tna KaiNBuaoN Raviaw, ..... ^<Kk «* 

Dwioht's JovaMAL or Musio Ana TRa two Ubvibwbi • • tiAO " 

• Tkt Atlantit pertrait$ •/ LoaoraLunr, BaTART, WMiTTiaai I^ntbu^ aatf llauiais vitt is 
STBf fir ItOO Nw* aAdUimai. 
g^Sp^mea eepiee f^ Dwioht's Joorxal or Mveio isiH ^ sml Us anjr addme so ^ ny caH W 

Tk$ JouRXAt iBfireaUM Cabl PauBraa'a, 80 IKtsI St.. A. Wiixuiie 4 Oa^ Ml WaAt^^ 
« A, A. X. LoBina's, ISO W o M kfm Bt..t^ ^ th Palbehm^i #W* 8t^ iiMea. 



iv 



DWIOHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 



CTouXLL— Ko. lOO. 



Longfellow Birthday Book. 



AllltANOKD BY 

CIIARLOTTK FISKE BA.TK8. 



WHh a fliM, fintirety new Portrait, and twelre lUiMlniiloiia. 
1 ml. MiiMro lAmo, tatt^folly ■tamped, f 1.00. 
A taalafut little tvlumit, oontalnlrig •elecUons made 
vilk great care from both the prone and poetical worka 
of Ilesnr Wadiivorth l«oo|tfollow, for erery day of the 
Theee iielectlonii are printed on the l«rt*haiid 
On the right-hand pag«e are Important memo- 
ntoally the namee of dlntlngulnhed IndlTldoala 
birth oeeorred on the daya mentioned, and epaeee 
■M left for antngtftphii. The book le embelltohed with 
larkably Une portrait of Mr. Ix>ngfoHow, and twelre 
Itlnatratlone. It !• hound;|n the moet taeteful atyle, 
•Bd la In all reepeets one of the boat and moiit atiraetlve 



Mtthdaf books ernr bwned. 

V*r •*>• ^y llfM»kai>llera. Kmit, poetpald, om t«««lpt •€ priee bj tka Pvblteherei 



PEARLS OP THOUGHT. 

Kdited by M. M. Dallou. lOmo, fall gilt, f 1.96. 
Thin lltllft book conelsta of vbe and pungent eenteo' 
gathrred from the whole field of llterainre, and to e 
■trneted npon the laroe admlrable*plaa which Mr. Halloa 
employed In his pretloni work of similar character, **A 
Trei^aary of Thought,** which has proved so aeeeptabla. 

gm A TRVAIIURY OF TIIOVOHT has been Is- 
sued In more attractire style, and Its price reduced from 
ffi.00 to 14.00. 

The Servant Girl Question. 



••Mttto CiMri* 



•• 



Hy llARHirr rnieacorr Sroirroso. 

style, gl.00. 

A series of essays by one of the most brilliant of Ameri- 
can writers on a subject that Interests all American faml> 
lies. Mrs. Spofford's little book may not solTe all the dif- 
Acuities of thto intricate question, but housekeepare will 
read It with sympathy ami can hardly fail to derive posi- 
tive benefit from It. 



The King's Missive, 

AyO OTIIRB PvBltt. By JoHH O. WMTTtKE. WHll !■• 

•teel portrait. 1 voL lOoso^ gUt top, •l.Ot* 

Thto book eeutains all the poems wHtten by Mr. WhH- 
tler since the publlcatloa of ''The Vtolon cf Eehard,** la 
IfT*. It will be eagerly welcomed by the mulUlnde «f 
American reade r s who not oaly regard Mr..Whlttler wttk 
profound r e sp est as a poes but who alsu mvmu hte m ft 



Early Spring <« Massachusetts. 

Tnm the Journal of HftirftT IX Tbobsav. 1 fit 

gilt top, •! Jl. 

These estractt from !%•«#*■*• JoutmU hnvu tiM 
wonderful keenness of o b se i ia t l u u, II 
love of Naturs, and the Mme erIglMd 
whUh Bsake all of Thorea u 'a wriilnp 
traeUve. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. BOSTON. 



Tbe Carpenter Organ Action. 

ATTENTION TONE. CRITICS! 





trv.i;fl^r!vvi"ri=r 





In all the essential qnalltles of the Reed Organ this Ac- 
tion Is unrivalled. Hence. In nurlty and sweetncM of 
tone. In volume, variety, and in tne general brilliancy of 
the united elTect, these Organs are oeyond all competi- 
tion. Acoordingly. the flmt position Is always awarded 
them by Judees at every exhibit, and the highest econlums 
are bestnwe<Topon th«m by eminent muslciani In Kurope. 
Though their unspprosohsble excellence has been recog- 
nlsedoy the trade for yean. It Is only recently that I have 
been able. In coniiiHittence of the great iHcrease of my 
manufacturing fad I ties, to oomply with an urgent de- 
nsand and offer the 

CARPENTER ORGAN 

To the gemtml public 

Mftnd fwr lUt of MnniifiKitur^ra Mid Dcmlera ualnff 
the Cnrpent*^ Orsnn Action. 

Agents wantetl In every part of the Country. 

Tlieno <:ri;ans range In price from only fia to fSOOn. 

Organs for easy paymento only f 2.<i0 per month and 



Ontnlofvwee anni to mnj Uiddrraa on npplicu* 

fL P. CARPENTER, 

\Vorcciitt*r, Mnna.* !/• 8. A« 



M( 



A Remarkable Book. 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 

IJyT. T, MUNGKR. 
i6mo^ fhth^ .... f T.oo 

A bouk of thorou«;hly sensible, judicious, syni- 
pailietic helpful talks to young )>eoplcon Purpose, 
Vritndu and Companions, Manners, Thrift, 8clf- 
Rclianco and Coura<;c» Health, Reading and In- 
telli^tual Life, AmuycmcntB, and Faith. 

litis book touches acts, habits, character, destiny; 
it deals with tlie present and vital thought in literature, 
society, life ; it is the hand-book to possible careers ; 
it stimulates one with the idea that life is worth 
living ; there are no dead words in it. It is to be 
ranked with Principal Shairp's " Culture and Reli- 
gion," and with Dr. Clarke's " Self-Culture.** The 
production of a book of this sort is not an erery-day 
occurrence \ it is an event : it will work a revolution 
among young men who read it : it has the manly 
ring from cover to cover.'^A^/w Yprk Tmei, 

•^•Fbr^fol* If Boekmtlen, 8$nt poit-paid, en f^isc^ y 

i«4.t;c«inoM, Mirruif * co. 



CARLYLES ESSAYS. 



CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

By T&OMAi Casltlk. RivniiM Ediiiam. Newly rarlMd and cmbttUltked with a 



find portrait of the aathor on ttoel. 4 tolt. oowa SfO, $7.50 ; half ttUf $16.00. 
TUt is cmphaticnlly the best Americea edition of Cerlyle't remnrknUe Eatnya. 

CoarrsMTS : Vol. I. — Jean Pnml Friedrlch Richtar ; Btato af OenMUi Mtaialart ; life and WHk- 
lags of Warner; Goethe's Ileteaa; Goeihs; Bams; Ufaaf Ifayaa; Gamiaa TlaywHghts; Oeimaa 
Bomaaee; Fractions. 

VdL IL — Voltalia ; Novalb; 8igaa of tha Timet; Jaaa Faal Medrieh RSehlsr (eecoad attlda) ; 
Ob nistory ; Lather's Flmlm ; SehiUer ; The NIbalaBgaa LM ; Oanaaa Lftaratars at tha Foartaaatfc 
and Fifteenth Centnriee ; Taylor'e Hifloric Sarv^ af Oanum Poaliy ; Riehler'a Bevlew of M^aaM 
daStaa 

▼oL ni. » Characteristics; Qoeths'a Ftoitralt ; Blograpby ; Boawan'a life of Johatoa ; Death at 
Ooetha; Ooetbe'e Works; Corn-Law Rhymes; Oa Uiatory Again; DMeioi; Coaat Cagttastrai 
Death of Kdwaid Jrviag ; Kovelle (tiaaslatad from Qociha) ; SehOler, Goethe, and liadame de 8taiL . 

Vol. 1 V . — Tbe Diamond Kecklaca ; Mliabaan ; Parliamaatafy IDstary of the Frsach lUvolatioa ; 
Sir Welter Scott; Vanhsgea Voa Ease's McaMin; Patftioa an tha Copyright BUI ; Oa tha SIbUh 
of Tha Vcngenr ; BalUia the Ceveaantar ; Dr. Fiaaeia ; Aa Eleetloa to tha Laag I'arilamaal, Twa 
Ilnadfad and Fifty Tears Ago ; The Opera ; PMjacft of a Natloaal EahlMtloB af Seottbh rOftraila; 
Tha Prinsenrauh. 

Aa far •■ eompjieteaees goee, nothing eaa a^aal thia edition. — E. B. MAcaaaaia, ia tha PUUsl- 
pUaPnu, 

Beyond all other living men Mr. Oulyle has eolorad tha tboaght af hfts tfme. Ua b above all tUaga 
original. Search where yoa will, yoa will not find hlf daplieata. Jast as Wordsworth broaght a 
aew eye to nature, Mr. Carlyle has brought a new aya Into tha realms of Biogrephy and UUtory.— 
ALBZANDia Suits, la I/ofpcr's Uagaxum, 

The creat merit of these essays lay ia a criticism based on wide and variona stady. wUch, carelem 
jf tradition, applied its standard to the real and not the contemporary worth of the utarary or athat 
performance to be Judecd, and ia aa anerriag eye for that llaeUng axprasslon of tha moral featwaa 
of character, a perceptioo of which alone mMee the drawfag of a aaheraat Ukaneas naaslblsb . • . • 
Ills value as an Inspirer and awakener eaaaot be oversetimated. It Is a power whiea balongt only la 
the highest order of minds, for It is aone bat a dirlna power that can eo badle and Irradlalai — Jaiina 
RutaaLL Lowau, la i/y Stmdg Wmdmt^ 

la Carlyle I vaneraU most of all the mlad aad eharaetar that Ua at die faandallan af hia 
dee. What aa earnest nian ha Is aad how ha has etadkd aa Germans I Ua Is 
In oar literature than oareelvea. *— Gonrnn. 
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MR. PEPYS THE MUSICIAN.^ 

BY FRANCIS HUEPFEB. 
(OoRtlR««d fnmi page M.) 

To reittrii to oar immodiato subject, tli« 
genonil tenor of the Diary Ivadi one to infer 
that the knowledge of music amongst the 
aristocracj, although lest general than iu 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, was at leant more 
in Togue than later on, when I^rd Chester- 
Held warned his son against the practice of 
the art as altogether unworthy the character 
of a gentleman. There was, however, in the 
time of the Restoration, amongst the letter 
class of citisens, an enormous amount of that 
well-intentioned but extremely trying kind of 
amateur music with which we modems are un- 
fortunately too familiar. Mr. Pepys's suffer- 
ings from this social plague are expressed in 
the most amusing manner, and his terms of 
reprobation in the Diary are all the more em- 
phatic as in real life he was too much of a 
diplomatist to give vent to his anger. *' Went 
to hear Mrs. Turner's daughter play on the 
harpswon,'* he writes. May 1, 1663, "but, 
Lord! it was enough to m:ike any man sick ; 
yet I was forced to commend her highly." 
The no doubt excellent reason for which Mr. 
Pepys thought it necessary to be civil to Mrs. 
Turner and her daughter is not supplie<l, as 
it is in another case referred to hi the follow- 
ing passage, which, besides being very amus- 
ing, is also instructive, in so far as it illus- 
trates the practices and antics of a French 
singinj-master two hundred years ago: "July 
24, 1663. — They (Mr. and Mrs. Bland) had 
A kinswoman they call daughter in the house, 
a short, ugly, red-haired slut, that plays upon 
the virginalls and sings, but after such a coun- 
try manner, I was weary of it, but yet could 
not but commend it So by-and-by, after 
dinner, comes in Monsieur Ootier, who is bo- 
ginning to teach her ; but Lord ! what a droll 
fellow it is to make her hold her mouth, and 
telling this and that so drolly would make a 
man burst, but himself I perceive sings very 
well. Anon we sat down again to a collation 
of cheese-cakes, tarts, custards, and such-like, 
very handsome." Cheese-cakes, and custards, 
and tarts, following, it should be aildcd, 
upon a dinner got up ** very Anely and great 
plenty," no doubt atoned for much that was 
faulty m the performance of Mr. Bland's 
■dopCed daughter, ugly and red«liaired slut 
though she might be. 

So moch about the practice of music in tho 
oarly days of the RestoraUon. 

XXL 

Hnsie, as we have seen, was with Mr. 
Bspyt a matter of sentiment a passion, but a 
pMloB Boi wholly irratknial, not altogether 



in the clouds, but founded on a sonnd basis 
of fact To facts, as connected with the mu- 
sic of his time, this third Popysian article shall 
be devoted ; opinions must be left till a later 
occasion. Not that these latter are, in this 
particular instance, of no value, or even of less 
than the bare record of things existing. On 
the contrary, Mr. Pepys was a man of great 
taste and a judicious critic if ever there was 
one. There are critics who have acquired a 
world-wide reputation by being always wrong, 
by abusing genius before the world had ac- 
knowledged it, and by mistaking for giants, 
the pigmies who manage to strut and fret 
their hour upon the contemporary stage in a 
cleverly demonstrative manner. Time is the 
test of opinions, and ^fr. Pepys's utterances 
about the oomposers of his age have stood 
that' test remarkably well — as we shall see 
by-and-by. Rut first of all as to facts. There 
are in the Diary a number of curious entries 
referring to the mechanical appliances of the 
art the various muHical instruments from 
which our ancestors elicite<l sweet sounds in 
the days of the Restoration. To appreciate 
the historical or practical value of these pieces 
of information, the present writer knows him- 
self to be peculiarly incompetent All he can 
do is to quote the words as they stand for the 
benefit of Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Carl Engel, and 
other learned men interested in these matters. 

To begin with the king of instruments, the 
organ: here is a statement relating to the 
history of its vicissitudes in England. The 
following extract dated November 4, 1660, 
will at the same time illustrate the havoc the 
Commonwealth had made in the service— 
musical and otherwise — of the Church : — 

"Lord's Day. In the mom to our own 
church, where Mr. Mills did begin to nibble 
at the Common Prayer by saying * Glory lie 
to the Father,' etc, after he had read the two 
psalms ; but the people had been so little used 
to it they could not tell what to answer. 
This declaration of the klngts do give the 
Presbyterians some satisfaction, and a pre- 
tence to read the Common Prayer, which 
they would not do Wore liecause of their 
former preaching against it After dinner to 
Westminster, where I went to my Lord's, 
and having spake with him I went to the Ah- 
l)ey, where the first time that ever 1 heard 
the organs in a cathedral." 

The explanation of the last sentence is too 
obvious. The onlinance passed by the Lords 
and Commons on May 9, 1644, ** for the fur- 
ther demolbhing of monuments of idolatry 
and superstition," contains a special paragraph 
to the effect ** that all organs and the frames 
and cases wherein they stand, in all churches 
and chapels aforesaid, shall bo taken away, 
and utterly defaced, and none others hereafter 
set up in their places ; " and Mr. Hopkins, 
who reprints the ordinance in his exhaustive 
article on the " Organ " in Grove's ** Dic- 
tionary," adds a description of how *'at 
Westminster Abbey, the soldiers brake down 
the organs and pawned the pipes at several 
alehouses for pots of ale." 

Immediately after the Restoration a. new 
organ was erected ia the Abbey» bebg, like 
that Ib the Chapel Royal— alio meBlioiied 



by Pepys (July «, 1670)— the work of Father 
Smith. It was a small instrument, having 
cost only £120, and stood on '* the north side 
of the choir." These and other details may 
be found in that mine of valuable infor- 
mation, •• The Organ : iu History and Con- 
strucUon," by Mr. Hopkins and Dr. Rim- 
hault The following facU relating to the 
instrument on which Puroetl played, and 
which Mr. Pepys heard, are found in the 
same work. According to one account it was 
removed from the Abliey in 1730, when the 
present organ by Schreider and Jordan was 
built It was given or sold to the parish of 
St Blargaret's, Westminster, and the lemama 
of it, lying for many years in the tower, wera 
disposed of by the church-wardens about forty 
or fifty years ago. Another account states 
that it was removed to Vauxhall Ganlens, 
and was the instrument in the orchestra of the 
Royal Gardens when they ceased to exist 

(T» bo ooatlttMd.] 
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Harmony began to bo kwked upon as a study 
in itsolf, snd not as a merely secondary result of 
eounterpoint The first man to achieve any real 
imporUnt results in the new field was Don Carb 
Gestialdo, Prince of Venosa. He was the son of 
tlie Archbishop of Napkis,and papll of one Pom- 
ponio Nenna, who was himself quite a daring 
musical Innovatinr. Gesnaldo fingered about on 
the keyboard and succeeded in difcovering har- 
monics such as no one hail tver dresmt of before. 
It Is only fair to say that in finding out all these 
new combinations of notes. Gesnaldo had not the 
fsintest Idea what he was doing, nor the least 
notion Itow his new chords were to be used, what 
they were, or whence tliey came. He often made 
a most distracted piece of work of It but on 
the other hand, often stumbled upon combinations 
of the rarest and most exquisite beauty; things 
that sonnd as modem as if written yesteHay. 
Yet wholly ignorant as Gesualdo was of a. true 
system of chromatic harmony, he appreciated 
very keenly tlte emotional power of chramatfo 
progressions. But now I must go back a few 
years. The Florentine mnsico-dramatic move* 
ment found, as I hare said, no' lack of adherents. 
The seed sown by Cacdni and Peri fell neither 
upon rocks nor sand. 

Among their many foltowers there was one 
whose name has an importance la the hintory of 
the development of die art of music such as only 
one otW name approaches to having. In musi- 
cal history there are two sorts of heroes — men 
who have produced the greatest compositions and 
men who have taken the greatest and most de- 
cisive steps in advance of Uieir age. Of this lat- 
ter sort there are two far more noticeable than all 
others : Josqnis Depr^ who first discovered that 
counterpoint covkl be beautiful; the other and 
still greater one was the man of whom I am bow 
about to speak, Claudio Monteverde. 

Of his works and life I will say nothing now, 
as he beloogs dbtinctly to the history of the 
opera; but ef his great discovery, perhaps the 
most important ever auide hi murie, I shall have 
to speak at some length. He d i scovere d our 
modem tonal system. The diffemioe between 
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this Umal system of ours and the old modal rf^ 
tern is wide indeed. 

The great defect of the old Gregorian system 
was that it was to a great extent empirical Tlie 
Gregorian mo«les were purely a matter of con- 
▼enUon; their scale rested upon the arbitrary 
choice of a tonic, not upon an internal musical 
necessity. The old contrapuntists recognized only 
one sort of musical necessity. This was that* 
whenever two voices sang simultaneously two 
notes which lay side by side in the scale of any 
mode, one of tlie notes was magnetically attracted 
or repelled downward by the other. Tlie har- 
monic interval between any two adjacent notes is 
a dissonance; it affects the ear disagreeably, 
which can only be satisfied by tlie dissonance 
being resolved, as it is called, by one of tlie notes 
falling until the voioe that sings it becomes oons^ 
nant with tlie other. We can see by simple ex peri- 
ment that in harmony two notes may be placed in 
snch a relation to each other tliat they become 
magnetic and exert a certain repulsion uiion each 
other. Thus a musical necessity is brought about. 
The ear absolutely rec^uires a dissonant, or, as 
I have called it, a magnetic interval to progress 
in a certain definite, way. This magnetic quality 
of two adjacent notes was perfectly well known 
by the old contrapuntists; but as it was true of 
any two adjacent notes in any scale, the fact could 
have no bearing upon tlie essential character of a 
particular scale or mode. But Monteverde dis- 
covered that there was another interval wliich 
had very marked and uni(|ue magnetic properties. 
This interval was the long-despised and much- 
abhorred tritone. This interval was regarded 
with especial horror alike by the artists 
and composers. This prejudice dated very far 
hack. In the days when harmony was un- 
heanl of, and melody was the only form of music, 
it was a perfectly natural one. As a melodic in- 
terval, that is, an interval between two successive 
notes, the tritone is indeed hideous ; but as a har- 
monic interval, an interval between two simulta- 
neons notes, it is anything but that; in fact it has 
very peculiar virtues. 

That the tritone was known as a harmonic 
interval and scrupulously avoided for several cen- 
turies is probably owing to the fact that com- 
posers w^re too much afraid of it to look it 
scjuarely in the face and see wliat manner of 
thing it really was. At any rate, its virtues, 
notably Its magnetic quality, were unsuspected 
nn^l Monteverde discovered them. The tritone 
Is indeed doubly magnetic; its two notes force 
each other apart ; the ear not only reipiires that 
its lower note shall fall, but that its upper note 

shall rise. • . . 

The essential difference between 

this tonal system of ours and the old Gregorian 
modal system may be thus expressed : In the old 
system a certain note was recognized as the tonic 
of a mode, because the music came to a final rest 
on that note. In our modern system the music 
eomes to final rest on a certain note because that 
note is the tonic. 

Our tonal system is based upon the principle 
of natural musical attraction and tendency. It 
is not empirical, but the natural result of a po- 
tency and power that liad lain hidden in the 
musical material for centuries, until Monteverde 
discovered it. It can be imagined what a shriek 
went op from all the musical theorists of his 
time I Monteverde had need the tritone with 
maliee prepense, and was not ashamed of it 
Just see what Uie Florentine musio-reform had 
brought aboat, and what all the charms of a pla- 
tonic palingenesis were to end in I Galilei, Bardi 
aad.Caccini had introduced the moDodle ftyle, 
where a single voice sang a melody to an instru- 
ital a fiCT fnpanimf n ti In this awwrnp flBlmitii t 
was lor the tot tlna 



something by itself, and not as a mere result of 
counterpoint, and the first Important result of this 
was the emancipatioa of the tritone and the dis- 
covery of the cliord of the dominant seventh. In 
a previous lecture I warned yon that we shoold 
find that tlw tritone had not been called the devil 
for nothing. It has proved so. The tritone Is in 
music wliat desire, longing, yearning are In life. 

We owe tlie mnsie of tlie Haydns, Bachs, Beet- 
hovens, Schumanns, and all our modem heroes, 
to tills littk) devil of a tritone which Monteverde 
let loose in the calm and happy musical paradise 
of the GabrieUs, Josqolns, and Palestrinas. With 
Monteverde, musib came down to earth ; If It was 
destined to soar again np to those celestial regions 
of pure ecstasy to which It had borne Palestriaay 
it was to be like die captive balloon, anchored to 
earth to which It must return. How far modem 
music can be made to go In the opposite nether 
direction, some of our respected eontempomriei 
have shown with unmistakable clearness. Yet as 
for Uie matter of soaring to tlie empyrean, let ns 
console, ourselves with tlie refieetion that we have 
every reason to believe titat until we die we nre 
better off on this earth than anywhere else ; and 
that music which Is fliorooghly and genuinely 
human is, perhaps, better suited to our SBsthetIc 
needs than music which is simply and purely divine 
But if, at any moment, we feel a desire to throw 
off tills earthly being, to leave behind ns all thai 
recalls this struggling life of ours, and for a brief 
space to commune with the pure and beautiful 
9oul of music, let ns turn to Palestrina. The mu- 
sic of Bach or Beethoven may tell ns of the bliss 
of heaven. Palestrlna's music, not to speak Ir- 
reverently, tf the heavenly bliss. Although the 
new departure In music begun by Caccini and 
Perl in Florence, and energetically followed by 
Monteverde and his pupil In Venice, had for Its 
sole object the utter subjugation of music to poetry, 
and had begun by attacking all the established 
musical forms, composers very soon found that 
music had other ends than that of being merely 
dramatic The new tonal system gave music a 
power of expression hitherto unknown and un- 
suspected, but at the same time gave the art new 
and varied opportunities for developing itself in 
a new way, and without loo scraputoas adher- 
ence to the special laws of Its sbter art, poetry. 
We find that after the ehsment of Individual emo- 
tional expression had been once admitted Into the 
domain A music, and the inevitable fermentation 
conset|uent upon such a step had begun to subside, 
this dramatic element very soon began to find its 
own level, and after Monteverde the independent 
development of the art went on very much as It 
had done before him. • New musical forms spmng 
up In a wholly musical way* 

Figured or thorough-bass was the natural result 
of harmony being worked upon as a special study, 
and is notliing more than Indicating chords by a 
series of figures written under the bass. In fact, 
it Is a sort of musical sliort-hand. The first man 
to treat of it, to reduce It to a system, was Ludo> 
vice Viadana. The development of two new mu- 
sical fprms also belongs to this period. They were 
double-counterpoint and the fugue. Doub l e co unt- 
erpoint is not, as its name seems to Imply, the art 
of writing two simultaneous counterpoints. It is 
the art of writing in two or more voices so that 
the counterpoint Is equally good when the compo- 
sition is sung as It was originally written^ and 
when the order of the voices is Inverted. Al- 
though this' sort of eounterpoint b mentioned as 
something generally knowi^ In a work ef the 
learned theorist ZarUaoi published In 16M,wu 
can find no faisrance of Ite having been used hj 
the eo mp oseri of the siztoenth eentwy. Ii seems 
to have been first used by the great Aaliaa aad 
German orgaaisltof the atveBteenthciatary. • • • 
GlrolnaM SVaeoohnUI wnt born nhoi* IMS Is 



Ferram. His works show him to have been the 
virtual founder of the great scfaoob of organ- 
playing, and the greatest composer of organ mnsie 
till we come to Sebastian Bach. To him we owe 
the prelude, the suite, the Choral-Vorspell and the 
fugue. Hb fugues to be sure nre not quite what 
we call fugues now-ardays. The fugue form 
was developed somewhat later; but Frescobaldi's 
oompositions which bear thb name are fine music, 
and the discovery of what b known as the tonal 
fugue b ascribed to him. 

Giaeomo Carisslml was the father of the oratorio. 
Thb form was first developed into a eondition- 
very neariy approaching lu greatest splendor by 
him. He was bom In 1604, and was thus n 
contemporary of Monteverde. He acoepted the 
new tonal system and the new musleal Meat. But 
to Honteverde's daring he added n hufger calibre 
of genius, and a far greater skill In eoaaterpelnt. 
He stood al the head of the great modem sehoob ef 
choral composition. It was his great pupil, the 
Keapolitan Alessandro SoariattI, who, more than 
any other, helped form the gnmd musical style 
of Georg Friedrieh HiUMleL 

The leotum then concluded with a selection 
from CarbrimI, given by a seleet choir. 



MUSIC IK CINCIKKATL 

OONOOROS AND DI8C0RD8. - THS THOMAS Of- 
TASIOir. - PAST OBOHBnftAS. - THK QPEKA 
FKSTITAI* 

The following b the prlneipal portion of a letter fiom 
Cbdnnati (Match 9) to the Bseton ItaHy Jrfrcreiwr ; — 

Doubtlen many of your readers think of Cin« 
dnnati asi^ great musical centre, a phMse where 
symphonbs and operas are every«day affairs, a 
city in which pigs become pork to sbw ordiestm- 
tion, and wherein beer b brewed to gnnd choral 
accompaniments. Such being the popuhur notion, 
it may be well for me to state the facts. 

Not many years ago Cbdnnatl was as barren 
musically as any other Westem town. Theodore 
Thomas came here withhis orchestra, and pUyed 
to small audiences; but classical music was not 
appreciated, and It Is said that he went away In 
disgust Slowly an Interest in good music sprang 
up, however, and in spite of many discourage- 
ments some gentlemen of influence organized a 
musical festival, copied somewhat after the Han- 
del and Haydn triennials. The first experiment 
was highly successful; it was repeated another 
season, and the biennial festival beeauM an estab- 
Ibhed institution. In 1876 the festival, finer than 
ever before, was held In the old, defective ExpiH 
sition building, a temporary stracture built of 
wood, and In nowise suited to such purposes. 
The festival was brilliantly successful, and, in con- 
sequence of the enthusiasm which it aroused, Mr. 
Reuben Springer gave a Urge sum of money 
towards tlie erection of a permanent music halL 
Other money, upon which the gift ef Mr. Sprin|{er 
was conditioned, was raised; the music hall was 
erected, fianked by permanent exposition buUd- 
ings, and provided with a hnge organ, the largest, 
if not the finest, on thip eontlnent Here, b 1878, 
another grand musical festival was hekl, followed 
by the bst, and thus far the grandest, in 1880. 

As an outgrowth of tlw musical spirit devel- 
oped by tlie eariler festivals, a Cincinnati or Oi e s 
tra was organbed, and tlib for several winters 
gave short series of sy m p l w my concerts, which 
drew fair audiences and wem modestly sustain^. 
In 1878; how e ver , a change came. Mr. George 
Ward Nldmb, a prime mover in the great fosti- 
vab, conceived tlw Idea of organhdng a eollege 
of mnsie. He secnred tlw cooperation ef Mr. 
Springer and oilier wealthy gentlemen, and-sml- 
den\yil waa lelegmphcd aH ovnr Uw eounlsT thai 
~ re Tbemaa had been engaged W lake 
ef the 
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dcBto ilocked to study under the teachers whom 
he gathered together; the Cincittnati orchestra 
ef Michael Brand was swallowed up in |k grander 
erehestra, of which Thomas was conductor; two 
seasons of hrilliant concerts were giren in the 
llnsie Hail ; chamber concerts were furnished by 
a picked string quartet; and Cincinnati was 
looked np to as the musical strongliold of Amer- 
ica. Soon came discord into all this harmony; 
tiiere were quarrels in tiie College of Music ; one 
teacher after another resigned; finally there was 
a grand crash, and Thomas himself withdrew. 
The college remained, Nichols remained, and the 
Music Hall remained. Such was essentially the 
sute of alEafars al the beginning of the present 



So much for the past, now for the present 
Musically, with one or two important exceptions, 
the season In Cincinnati has been dull The for^ 
going liistorleal sketch suggests a growth in musi- 
cal interest so rapid and extraordinary that much 
of it must hare been forced ; a hotbed product of 
ktcal pride and western enthusiasm. Early last 
autumn the Cincinnati orchestra proposed ' a 
series of symphony concerts. Seren hundred 
subscribers were needed to insure success, but 
only five hundred could be secured, so the enter- 
prise fell thfOttc(h. The quartet from the Col- 
lege of Music has giren a few good chamber con- 
certs; there have been two or three other con- 
certs of the promiscuous kind, one oratorio and a 
little opera; but this, barring tlie late opera fes- 
tiTal, has been all Such concerts as are given 
in Boston by the Cecilia, Boylston and Apollo 
ebbs are practically unknown here; pianoforte 
tecitals are rare, and poorly patronised ; musical 
entertainments, in short, to succeed in Cincinnati, 
must be of the very biggest kind; small affairs 
are barely tolerated. 

This passion for bigness and grandeur has been 
well exemplified b^* the opera festival held here 
last week. The enterprise was conceived by Col. 
Xlchols, and carried out under the auspices of the 
College of Music It has been in all essential 
particulars a most brilliant success. The great 
Musie Hall, which seats nearly five thousand 
people, was converted into an operaphonse ; Maple- 
son came here with all his resources ; the Cincin- 
nati orchestra was added to his, and some new 
scenery was painted. For a week the perform- 
ances continued. Lohengrin, TTke Afaffie Flute, 
M^firtofeU, Lueia, Sonnambula, Alda, Fauit^ and 
part of Mwee m Egjfpi, were magnificently ren- 
dered. The audiences numbered something like 
an average of seven thousand for each perform- 
ance, and the utmost enthusiasm prevailed.' 
Mapleson made money, tlie College of Music 
made money, Nichols won popularity, and nearly 
every one was satisfied. Now, however, we are 
far enough away from the festival to see it with a 
little perspective, and we may pro|)erly ask where- 
in It was great, and -wherein it fell short of the 
advertisements^ As regards the performances, 
they were certainly magnificent But then they 
were given by Mapleson's company, with Gerster, 
Valleria,'Cary, Bek>oca, Campanini, Ravelli, No> 
vara, 0el Puente, and all the other fine soloisU 
with whom he travels. His eompany can be 
heard in any great city, and there is no reason to 
suppose that It sang better herc| than elsewhere. 
Tlw orchestra, however, was a greal addition to 
Mapleson's forces, and added to the performances 
A breadth and vigor truly remarkable. The cho- 
tus was also somewhat larger than usual, and, 
farthermore^ there was the great Music Hall 
organ, which in certain soenes — as, for example, 
in Ukengrm^ when the bridal party enters the 
w i th edral ^ was naed with magnificent effect In 
tlMM partienlart the rendition ef the several 
•pwai mieeUedi In mm did Ih^ f nU thort 
V^iVM ft ipeeNnnlir point el view, en the other 



hand, the festival was not quite op to all expeet*- 
tions. The settings were very good, but not ex- 
traordinary; the best of the scenery was that 
which Mapleson carries with him. In fact, the 
stage was too small and too shallow for the 
grandest spectacular effects, and it was folly to 
suppose that as much could be done with a mere 
temporary arrangement as can be accomplished 
on a really large and thorough stage like that of 
the Boston Theatre. As regards scenery, and so 
forth, the thing could be much better done in 
Boston; bat Boston could not supply the space 
for that other element of a great spectacle, the 
enormous audience. In this particular the festi- 
val was unk^ue; no better could be done any- 
where in the world without the special construe* 
tion of a building equal to our Musie Hail. C. 



MR. STANFORD'S OPERA i 

««THB VEILED PBOPHET OF KHORASSAV." 

Among all the interesting and important works 
which have lately been produced at the Hoftheater 
at Hannover, no one has been looked forward to with 
more interest or received with greater enthusiasm 
than the opera. The Veiltd Prophet ef Khora$$an, 
by C. Villiers Stanford, porformed for the first time 
at the above theatre on the fith Feb. ; and'surely no 
one has a better claim to the attention of English- 
men, having been originally written to an English 
libretto by one of the most prominent of the younger 
school of English composers. Mr. Stanford's name 
is well known in the musical world, and although 
hb fame resu perhaps as much on the excellence of 
the performances given under his direction at Cam- 
bridge as upon his compositions, yet such of the 
latter as have been heard In London— as, for in- 
stance, those that have been given at the Crystal 
Palace and at the RIchter Concerts — have aroused 
the attention of the discerning part of the musical 
public, and by them his career as a composer is 
watched with ever-increasing interest Now, how* 
ever, he has come before the world in a new light, 
as the c o mpo s er of a grand opera, a work of greater 
importance than has hitherto appeared from his pen. 

in his choice of a subject, Mr. Stanford, actuated 
probably by national sympathy for the poet, for he 
u a fellow-countryman of Thomas Moore's, has been 
especially fortunate. ** Lalla Rookh " has already 
yielded much excellent material for musical treat- 
ment -^ witness Spontlnl's Nenrmahal, FAIclen 
David's LaUa Hookh, Rubinstein's Feromen, 
and last, but not least, Schunuinii's ParadiM and 
the Ptrif but it Is remarkable that the story which, 
of all the episodical poems in that work, exhibits 
the greatest possibilities for dramatic treatment, 
should have been hitherto almost entirely over- 
looked. Schumann, it is true, had intended to set 
it as an opera, but his purpose was never fulfilled, 
and the only evidence of Its existence is in a letter 
written by him to ZuccalmagUo. The story of " Tlie 
Veiled Prophet" has furthermore the advantage of 
being historically true. In D'Herbelot's '*Diction- 
naire Orientate " a description is given of the per- 
sonage who gives his name to the poem, of which 
the following Is an extract: '*Mocanna, snmom de 
Hakem, flls de Haschem, fameux imposteur dans 
Khorassan, sous le ritgne dn Rhalife Mahadi. II 
re^nt dans les combats qoll donna un coupde fl^he 
qui ley fit perdre nn ssll, ce qui I'obligea pour caclier 
cette difformittf de porter un voile on un masque 
que I'on nomme en Arabe tmrd, oe que luy fit don- 
ner le sumom de BurcAi. Cet ipiposteur, quoyqull 
ffit d'ailteurs fort matfait de sa personne, vonlut 
cependant par nne ttfm^rittf incroyable passer pour 
un Dieu, et eut plusleurs sectatenrs qn'll abuse, et 
qui lul servirent k se rendre mattre de qoelqnes places 
fortes dans le Mavarabiahar, antonr des villes de 
Nekscheb et de Kasche; de sorte que, s'tftant rendu 
dtfjk puissant, et la f acUon croissant de Jour en Jour, 
le KhaUfe Mahadi fOt obUgtf d'envoyer nne arm^ 
pour en ariiter lee progrte et pour chAtier cet hn- 
poetenr. . • . Aprte nne lengne defense se voy* 
ant tMnIt h rextftf mltd, tt prit to par^ de se f aire 
menrlr hij et tone lee siens, par mm toventloB fort 
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dtt poison dans le vin k tons Ih gens, et se Jetta luy- 
mCme ensuite dans nne cnve pleine de drogues brft- 
lantes et consumantes afln qu'il ne restM rien de tons 
les membres de son corps, et que cenx qui resteroient 
de sik secte pussent crolre qu'il 6\9\% monttf an ciel, 
ce que ne manqua pas d'arriver. Ben Schonach dit 
qu'il montroit une esp^ce de lune qu'il falsoit lever 
la nult quand II voulolt passer pour Dieu." Moore's 
ending, poetic and touching as It is, is an addition to 
the story, and as such it has been discarded for one 
more in accordance with the historical facts and 
dramatic effect In other respects, the author of 
the libretto, Mr. W. Barclay Squire, has made use 
of Moore's version of the story, and adhered to It 
almost entirely. It will be remembered that in 
Moore the story Is related In three divisions or na^ 
rations; these form the three nets into which the 
opera Is divided. A short description of the action 
and the most prominent features of the music as 
eonnecUd with It may not be unwelcome. The 
ourtaln rises on a hall of staU In the Palace of 
Merou. A throne Is set in the middle, and round It 
Is grouped a band of neophytes, who have abjured 
the service of the Caliph for that of the mystic 
prophet Mocanna, whose coming they await with 
expectant excitement After a short chorus for 
male voices, the first notes of a march are heard In 
the distance, and soon the procession of the Prophet 
appears, at the end of which he himself enters, clad 
in a long whita garment, his face being covered 
with a glistening and semi-transparent veil, which 
allows only the general outline of hi»head to be 
seen. He takes his seat on the throne, and at the 
conclusion of the chorus an impressive phrase of 
three bars is given out on the low strings and the 
wood wind, which phrase is afterwards inseparably 
connected with the Prophet's appearance. Mocanna 
rises and addresses his followers, enjoining on them 
strict obedience and absoluta devotion to him and 
to his cause, which he declares to be the freedom of 
the world. They are to be ultimately rewarded by 
the revelation of his countenance, which he de- 
scribes as being of the most perfect beauty and 
brilliancy, insomuch that It Is necessary to veil it 
from all human eyes. The music to which these 
words are set Is of great beauty, and its principal 
subject is used as a mctiv for the veiled countenance 
of Mocanna; the entire solo is most effective and 
well calculated for the voice (a true baritone). The 
Prophet's speech is interrupted by the entrance of 
Abdullah, his confidential slave, who rushes In 
breathless, and describes In terrified accents how he 
has seen the Caliph's army drawn up in battle array 
outside the city. Mocanna takes this opportunity 
of testing his followers' devotion, and despatches 
Abdullah to bring Asim in, a young warrior of In- 
vincible might, also a newly arrived proselyte to the 
cause, who enters fully armed. After a few bars 
of recitative, begins a trio for Asim, Mocanna, and 
Abdullah (tenor, baritone, and bass), with the cho- 
ms ; the whole en$embte. In which Asim Is invested 
with the leadership of Mocanna's troops. Is one of 
the finest numbers In the opera. 

The scene Is now changed to a room in the palace, 
with a lattice-window looking down into the street 
below. The martial strains of the first scene are 
heard on the stage, and Zelica, the virgin priestess, 
is discovered watching the troops go past the win- 
dow. She descries Aalm in the procession, and 
utters a shriek ; after a few bars, during which she 
has only strength to falter his name, old remem- 
brances of their eariy love come flooding In upon 
her, and she describes how Asim was carried away 
to the war and how news afterwards came of his 
death. This solo, one of the most pathetic and 
original In the work, is interrupted by the IVophet, 
who comes to Induce her to Join in a plan for assur- 
ing Aslm's allegiance to the cause by means of the 
fascinating alluremcnta and enchantments of the 
harem; in this scheme she is to be the central 
figure. Amaaed at the contrast between the Proph- 
et's former profeesione and his present commands, 
she refuses with Indignation, but Is reminded el the 
terrlfito oath ^ which she has been bound to him 
forever, and Is compelled to consent to his demamis, 
whkh^nre aoeompMiled by a promise that she shalt 
eat Ma face. Thia he tnda by showing her, lilting 
hIitnU with hla haok tWMd m tho nvdlsM^ Md 
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•1m, attoriag a icrMm of horror, falls fainting to 
tlM ground. The whole of this act, at will be seen, 
abonnds in powerful dramatic situations, of which 
the best adTantagt is taken hy both librettist and 
composer. 

In strilcing contrast to this is tlie second act, the 
greater part of which is purely lyrical. Tlie scene 
is in a garden in the liarvm. It is CTening, and 
groups of women are seen wreathing garlands, pre* 
paring for Azim*s arriTal. Tite oi>ening number Is 
a chorus, with a solo sung by Fatima, the chief slave 
of the harem, after which the women IcaTo the 
stage, hearing footsteps approaching. Abdullah 
conies in leading Azim, who has been blindfolded. 
The scarf is taken off hy Abdullah, who then sings 
a song in wlucli Mocanna is compared to a fowler, 
his prey being the women wliose Toices haT« Just 
been heard. Asim, whose faith in tlie Prophet is 
nnshaken, drires out the ribald slare, and when left 
alone, having searched the garden In vain for any 
traces of his long-lost Zelica, lie gives up the quest 
as hopeless, and In an aria of great beauty calls on 
death to relieve him from his despair. He casts 
himself upon a conch, and the voices of the women 
are heard again, this time behind the scenes, singing 
an invocation to the Spirit of I^ove, in words built 
upon those of Moore, whose arrangement at this 
point Is closely followed, being peculiarly well 
adapted for stage representation. This chorus is 
followed by a ballet, between the two divisions of 
which the dancers bring In Fatima, who sings the 
well*known vorses beginning *' There's a bower of 
roses by Benderoeer's stream," to an air of pecnliar 
charm, built on a scale of Oriental character. At 
the conclusion of the whole ballet, a figure enters 
among the dancers, enveloiKMl in a white veil, simi- 
lar to those worn by the dancers themselves, which, 
when left alone, she lif u, and shows herself to be 
Zelica. Asim springs up in astonishment, unable to 
believe that it is his long and eagerly sought love. 
8iie stands motionless and silent, until Aaim cliarges 
her to tell wliether she is really Zelica, when slie 
confesses that they have both been dupe«l by Mo- 
canna. Azim urges her to fly from the monster's 
presence, which slie refuses to do, being reminded 
again of her oath by the mystic Influence of Mo- 
canna, wlio at that moment crosses the stage at tlie 
back unseen by tlie lovers; she entreats him to 
leave her, but he declares that he will live or die 
with her. Tliey resolve on flight, and are on the 
point of departure, when tliey are interrupted by 
the Prophet, who rushes In to prevent them. Asim 
draws his dagger and attacks Mocanna; but his 
weapon breaks against the concealed armor of the 
Prophet, who utters a derisive peal of devilish 
laughter as Azim leaves the stage vowing ven- 
geance. 

In point of musical treatment tliis act Is, perhaps, 
the most eUborate In the work ; in fact, it may be 
said that the flrst portion of the act, which is, as 
resp^ts dramatic action, the slightest in tlie whole 
opera. Is somewhat overweighted by the importance 
of the music. Of course the love duet between 
Azim and Zelica is the climaz both of the action 
and the music, and as such it stands out from the 
test of the act with due prominence ; but It fails in 
some degree of its full effect, owing to the interest- 
ing numbers that have preceded it. Among these 
may be mentioned, as being of especial importance, 
Abdullah's song, with lu Mozart-like sweetness and 
gaiety ; Azim's aria ; the whole of the ballet music, 
with Its peculiar Oriental rhythms and character ; 
and Fatima's song. The en§embf€ of the duet is ex- 
ceedingly effective and well- written, and tlie canonic 
imitation in the middle section is a striking evidence 
of the possibility of combining passionato dramatic 
Mtlon with theoretic skill. 

Tlie scene of the tliird act, which takes place at 
night, Is laid in the court-yard of tlie palace. On 
one side of tlie stage is tlie palace itself, with steps 
leading up to it; In the background Is a pool or 
well, surrounded with tall palm-trees ; and opposito 
the palaoe a part of the city wall is seen, with Its 
battlements and towers. On this wall a Watohman 
ia keeping guard, and beguiling the time with a 
loveaong of a vtiy original cliaracter, In which the 
Oriental ehamelar b again prominent, and daring 
whieii thi tnnptts-of tha CaUph ai« haaid break- 



ing la upon tha sileBot of tha night. Aa ha goea 
away along the wall a group of omUM flguaa ia 
seen stealing out from behind the palaoa. Thay are 
the proselytes with whom the flrst act opened, who 
have now began to disbelieve la the gloiy and the 
promises of Mocanna, and who resolve to retam to 
their allegiance, and to throw them'salvca on the 
mercy of the Caliph. Abdnllah eomes oat of the 
palace, and gives himself to the conspirators, who 
sing an ezcited and turbaleat chorus, expressing 
their disbelief la the Prophet aad their determina- 
tion to kill him. At thia moment Mocanna himself 
appears In their midst, and stands before than aa- 
armed, daring them to f ulfll tbehr marderoas re- 
solve. Overawed by his dignity and the mysterious 
influence wlUch is inseparable from bis peraonality, 
tliey are mute. He tlien offers, in order to strengthen 
their expiring faith, to show them a test of his power 
over heaven and earth, by commanding the moon to 
rise out of the pod, giving thorn leave to destroy 
him If the ordeal does not succeed. He ascends the 
steps and, amid the tomultuoas marmars among 
the crowd of hia followers, who are Joined by the 
women from the palace, begins with mystic gestares 
to conjure the moon by the rign of SoUmaa. For 
some time nothing breaks the darknea, and the 
chorus becomes fnore Impatient, when at last a 
gleam appears among the palms which overshadow 
the well, and the moon gradually rises la fall bril- 
liancy.i The followers, wlioee anbellef is taraed 
into wonder and repentant admiration, throw them- 
selves at Mocanna's feet, with enthaslastte esprca- 
sions of devotion. He bids them to a feast, at which 
he promises to reveal tlie mystery of his coante- 
nance, and tliey enter the palace leaving Mm gloa^ 
ing over his approaching vengeance; for he has 
determined to punish their apostai^ by means of 
poison, and to crown his liellisb triumph by showing 
them his hideous visage as they are expiring. He 
follows them into the palace, and at the same tlase 
Zelica and Fatima enter at the back, prepared to 
take their flight and to deliver up the dtj to tha 
Caliph. After a short duet, which serves as a relief 
to tlie dramatic intensity of tlie scenes which pre- 
cede and follow It, Fatima is despatched to com- 
plete the plan of escape which bad been previously 
fUftermined upon. Zelica, when left alone^ sings a 
very touching and beautiful invocation to the night 
for protection and concealment, widch is Interrapted 
by the faintly heard death-groans of the dying fol- 
lowers from the palace. After a pause Mocanna's 
voice is heard as be lifts the veil and discovers him- 
self to his doomed victims. ZcUca hastens up the 
steps and looks Into the palace, and then, with a 
terrified cry, hides herself among the sluiibe on the 
brink of the pool. Mocanna appears on the steps 
bearing tlie poisoned cup in his hand, and, on per* 
ceiving Zelica, be tries to compel her to Join him In 
the fatal draught. 8lie flings the cup away, calling 
for deliverance on Azim, who appears at the same 
moment, led in by Fatinia. He draws his sword, 
ruslies on the Prophet, bearing him down, and de- 
livers him to the guards of the Caliph; Mocanna 
breaks from them, and, standhig on the brink of the 
pool, pours imprecations upon those who had been 
duped by him, tears the veil from his ghastly coun- 
tenance, stabs himself, and plunges bto the water. 
During tlie Ust scene the Caliph and his troops 
have been admitted ; the day has begun to break, 
and as tlie sun bursu out in full splendor, a/Mi/f, 
consisting of a quartet (Zelica, Fatima, Asim, and 
the CaUph) witli chorus, begins, and forms a fitting 
conclusion to the whole work* 

In the third act the interest Is well sttstabied 
throughout, and the composer is mora than aqaal 
to the occasion. In particahur, tlie whole of the 
scene in which the moon is raised is musically eoa- 
ceived, and carried out la a very powerful manner. 
The orchestral passage representing the gradual 
ascent of the moon, the solemn and imprassivt 
tones In which Mocanna utters his spells, the hnpa- 
tiant cries of the people, changing into shoats of 
wondef and adoration whea the flrst gleam of light 
is seen apoa the water, and Ust, but not least, the 
snatehca of the Watehman's song heard abort the 
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othar valeas Mi tfaa nonaBt of the moao's appaar> 
aaoa— all these aalto to form an castsiMs rarely 
sarpassed la dramatle power and nrasieal treat- 
ment. Here the oompoeer shows himself a tho»> 
oagh master of the materials at his oomaMmd. Tha 
treatment of soli, eboras, aad orchestra is alike ex- 
cellent After this elaborate and moving cliamx 
relief Is wanted. This Is provided by the daet aad 
solo which Immediately saoceed tlib scene; these 
serve to prepare for the intensely dramatic daet be- 
tweea Zelica aad Mocanna, and for tlie /nob, in 
which a broad and flowing melody is prominent, 
being well divided among the voloes, and a aiost 
effective oonclnsioa. 

Mr. Stanford's style as a dnunatk composer Is all 
his own. Before hearing thia work It aright have 
been expected that traces woald be fooad of that 
tendency to ImlUte Wagner which is the basatthig 
ria of most of the yoanger school of 
writers^ Sach, liowever, is by no means the 
It Is trae that particular marical phrases are 
to represent special leading personages or Ideas ia 
the draaia. In the manner of Wagner's Letf msIjm (If 
Indeed he can rightly be called the Inventor of what 
was employed by many before him) ; bat these 
phrasee are employed In a aMnner quite differeat 
from that of Wagner, being ased in a much simpler 
and lees eogipllcated way, and being only latro- 
daced for special parposee, and then deflaitely 
marked, so that their meaning canaot be mistakea. 
This Is the sole resemblaaoa that can posriMy be 
foand ia Mr. Stanford's work to Wagner's. For 
example, his view of the relation between the volcee 
and tlie orchestra is entirely different from that of 
the great muslo-dramatlst ; the passages and phrases 
given to the former are never diflfeult or impossible 
to ring, or harsh in effect, while the latter ia 
througboat the work kept la the backgroaad, per- 
vading and giving color to the whole, while It never 
obtrudes Itself andaly into notice^ On tlia other 
hand, the orchestral writing Is not the less oaref al, 
becaase It is.;aot always prominent, but In avety 
part of tlie work It ia full of faidlvldttality and 
charm. Mr.' Stanford's style of Instramentatloa, 
both here and In his other orchestral works. Is built 
more or less on that of Schamann ; while his style 
of dramatic treatment bears more resemblance to 
Meyerbeer than to that of any other master. With 
regard to what is technically known as "local 
color," I.e., the employment of special pccallaritlea 
of rhythm, tonality, or orchestration, la order to 
bring vividly before the hearer' the feeUag of the 
locality or period of the action— Mr. Stanford's 
method is again parely original In the case of 
many works, especially In some of recent date, the 
local coloring Is obtruded and insbted apoa throagb- 
out, by which nieans the most Important dramatle 
polnte are apt to be obscured, and the hearer to be 
wearied with the persistency and monotony of the 
characterizing elements In the muric. Two prom- 
inent Instances of this may be given*— Rubin- 
stein's AfocesMtr and Bizet's Corsiea. In the one 
phrases aad figures characteristic of Jewish masic^ 
and in the other, rhythm and intervals pecnliar to 
Spanish dances, are insisted upon to sach a degree 
tliat tlie hearer's pleasure Is greatly dimlidshed. 
Here, however, the case is different. The Oriental 
characteristics, which are very beautiful and of new 
effect in themselves, are reserved entirely for the 
lyrical portions of tlie opera, and In no ringle scene 
do they faitrude upon tlie more strioas aad dram- 
atic sections. Thas, in the second scene of the 
first aet, where Zelica is racoanting the stoty of her 
early love, they are latrodaoed with a spariag 
hand, and do not appear agahi antil the second aett 
where, as has been said ahave, tliey are ased with 
greater fraedons. In tlm openlag eboras, In both 
sections oC the ballet'maalc, which la of wondeif al 
originality and charm, aad ia Fatlma's aoag, they 
occur, combined with a wondetf al feeling of an* 
chantment aad glamoar, whieh Ja oaat over the 
wliole by an aatlrety new aae of orchestral effects. 
Agafai, hi tha third aet, the Watohmaa'a lovs saag, 
before aUaded to^ Is paeaUaily Oriental, both la the 
malodr nd la the' 
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With regard to the ptrf ormaiioe of the work at 
HuioTtr, the ilrtt meed of praiie mut be giTen to 
the indefatigable director and talented translator of 
the libretto, Herr Capellmebter Ernst Frank, on 
whom derolrcd the whole labor of producing the 
opera, and whose diligent superrision and masterl/ 
powers as a conductor are oalj equalled hj his 
courage in bringing out this the first dranwtic work 
of itt author. It will be remembered that he it Is 
to whom the world owes the production of Hermann 
Ooeta's operas, "The Taming of the Shrew," and 
"Flrancesca da Bimini,^ the latter of which was 
completed hj him from the sketches bequeathed to 
him by the composer. 

The rendering of the part of Zelica b/ Frftulein 
Bors was beyond all praise. Possessed of an organ 
of extraordinary sweetness and purity, combined 
with an absolutely faultless intonation and great 
power, this lady is also gifted with an amount of 
dramatic genius rarely, indeed, to be met with on 
the lyric stage. Since Mdlle. Tietjens, such a com- 
Unation of great dramatic power with a Toice of 
such rare excellence has scarcely been seen. Her 
Impersonation of the maiden priestess, under the 
baneful faifluenoe of the Prophet, with the contrast- 
ing reminiscences of her old life and of her fatal 
oath always struggling together in her mind, with 
her kmging for deliverance from the fa|se atmos- 
phere with which she finds herself surrounded ; all 
this was giTen with marvellous power and pathos. 
The part of Zelica is one which requires great act- 
ing to do it Jnstioe, and to awaken the human inter- 
est, which. It must be confessed, does not lio on the 
surface, and which, in almost any other hands, 
might easily fail to find expression. HerrSchott's 
Aiim was a creatloo of no less excellence. Gifted, 
as those of our readers who witnessed his perform* 
ance of LtUmgrim laet winter in London will remem- 
ber, with a superb stage presence, he looked the 
part to perfection, and sang the music allotted to 
him most admirably, but the character Is not one to 
excite great Interest The central figure of the 
opera unfortunately did not find so satisfactory a 
rtpresentatlTe. Doubtless the part of Mocanna Is 
ene of no ordinary dlfikulty, cidefly perhaps be- 
cause, by the face being covered, all expression Is 
of necessity confined to movements of the figure and 
limbs: but Herr Ndlet, to whom the part was in- 
trusted, although possessed of a powerful voice, has 
extremely little histrionic ability, and failed utterly 
in his conception of the character. The parts of 
Fatlma, Abdullah, the Watchman, and the Caliph 
were admirably filled by Frau Vixthum-Pauli and 
Herren Bletiacher, Emge, and Von Milde respect- 
ively. The chorus was very cflkdent, and the play- 
bg of the orchestra abeolute perfection. The whole 
opera wis exceedingly well put upon the stoge; the 
mounting of the second act especially being of un- 
usual beauty. The evolutions of the ballet wer« 
extremely graceful, being copied from Oriental 
dances; the dresses were a great relief from the 
conventional costume, with Irs hideous contour, 
being long, almost reaching to the feet, and soft and 
flowing in outline, with veils which were used with 
great effectiveness in the dance. These dresses, 
and hidecd those of all the principal characters, 
were closely copied from Mr. Tenniel's illustrations 
to-LalUBookh." 

After the seooad and third acts, at the first per- 
formance, the composer and the chief singers were 
called repeatedly before the curtain; and at the 
■eeood performance, on the 11th ult, the ultimate 
suecem of the work was assured, the enthusiasm 
with which it was received being, if possible, stUI 
greater than that of the first night. ~LefMf.JtfwMMi/ 
Tims, Mmnk I. 



VOK HtfLSfiN AND WAGNER. 

The foUowlog lettor has bMO addrtated by tho 
Itttendant^Gonoral of the TheatrM Royal of 
^natU to the publidwr of the Mu$aaimhmg, la 
'«'n«aea to the BOB-produetioQ of the i^JMun^stH 
r^ Tetralogy U lh« Royal Op«rabooso» Bor- 



"Tho attadu dlncltd ^ 
WtfMrilia hava aol aiMi 



agalael am hf oartala 



much they were, perhaps, Intended to do so. Do- 
spite all that has occurred, the position I have as- 
sumed with regard to this work ^ Wagner's is the 
result of, and has been fortified by, circumstances. 
Like you, I am far from doubting that the Nibelum- 
gtnring marks an epoch. But in other respects we 
differ, for I believe that the epoch will not last very 
long. In fifteen, or perhaps twenty years, people 
will not Ulk much about it If you will look with 
me at the actual facts, everywhere repeated, you 
will find with me that the sacrifices and trouble en- 
tailed by nearly every performance of the work 
are utterly disproportioned to the ideal or material 
success. Most of this is merely apparent As 
every impartial person will to-day without more 
ado allow, even the model performance at Bay- 
reuth was by no means successful, because the very 
large majority of the visitors went away altogether 
dissatisfied. It is, moreover, true that the perform- 
ances at Vienna, Leipsic, and Hamburgh, turned out 
still more unfavorably ; those at Leipsic were most 
successful, yet the manager lias Iwd all the same to 
find out another locality for the purpose of re-in- 
demnifying himself. One manager told me that his 
' Nibdmtgtn Cycles ' caused him bitter regrets. I can 
believe it. Of the pecuniary deficits which fol* 
lowed all the performances in question, I will say 
nothing, for tliis consideration alone would not ex- 
ercise a decbive influence on the Opera of the King 
of Prussia; but how did the public behave towards 
the Ring in Vienna and Leipsic, after the fever of 
novelty liad died out f Get some one to make tlior^ 
onghly the requisite investigation; you will be 
shown some extremely dispiriting figures. Now, 
it would not be possible at the Royal Operahouse 
to get up the entire work in one season ; to do so, 
we should have to neglect everything else. Is such 
a course advisable f And, were I to have one of 
the four pieces produced every year> the first would 
be forgotten when the fourth appeared; wo should 
have to begin afresh, and, consequently, throw over 
all the other pieces of our repertory. . • . Dit WoU 
kUrt excited my enthusiasm, and I would willingly 
have purchased the right of representation for the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, immediately after the 
first performance in Munich ; but at that time the 
work belonged exclusively to the King of Bavaria. 
The composer promised me at Bayreuth that I 
should have it, but subsequf^ntly retracted his 
promise. That very recently he did not reply to a 
message connected with this, is something you do 
not, perhaps, know, and everything has its limit 
Tlie impartiality which I have invariably endeav* 
ored to observe in all art matters, a circumstance 
which you yourself cmpbasixe in, your article, I 
have exliibited, to the best of my' belief. In this 
business of Wagner's. Though perfectly well 
aware that only TViiiJiA^Mier and Lohemgrin really 
possess the power of drawing, I did not hesitate 
bringing out Dit Afeiiieninger as well as Tri$tan und 
Itddt ; up to the present moment, the former has 
never proved completely successful with us, and the 
latter has never proved so at alL What trouble we 
all took with it t In vain t After the first four or 
five performances, the interest in it was at an end, 
and could never subsequently be revived. Herr 
Wagner once reproached me with having been un- 
just towards him because I did not begin and set 
tho example, as I might well have secured all the 
best talent at the other Court Theatres of Germany. 
Whoever is acquainted with the real state of things 
knows whether the Intendant-General of Prussbi 
would or would not have been able to assemble the 
leading singers of all .the Court Theatres in Gor- 
ma^y for a *pfmikf% ' in Berlin." 



Naw OmaAS. <— Mme. Ingeborg von Bronsart, 
composer of the onoact musical piece, Jiwy w»d 
Bittlg, has oomploted tho soofo of a f oarad opera, 
K9iuff HianM. The book, founded on a Danish 
mga, b written^ tho lady's hutbaod aadF. Boden- 
sttdt 

Wagnor has aaaonaoed that Par$(fiU will be pei^ 
formed exclusively in the Festival Theatre al Bay- 
reuth, but that, 'after the ehdms of the "patrane* 
havt boon duly satisfied, there will be perfbnaaaeet 
for thaoatildo public, aid thai they wUI pnhMf 
CMW off in Aaguit aozt yaar. 



a>toi0l|f ^ SFounial of fl^itific. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1881. 



RECENT CONCERT& 

Boston Philharmonio Socibtt. This new 
organhtation gave its first symphony concert lo 
the Music Hall, on Thursday evening, March 10b 
preceded by a public reheanal on Tuesday after- 
noooi March 8. The hall of course was well 
filled, tlirough the cheap and popular '^elob" 
plan, whereby ** associate members," who sub- 
scribe ten dollars each for five concerts, receive 
four tickets each for every concert, making them 
practically half-dollar concerts. The sum realixed 
from these Hr^ or six hundred private subscrip- 
tions is further eked out by throwing the doors 
open to anybody who will pay fifty cents to hear 
the public rehearsal of the full programme of the 
concert It would seem to be a pretty shrewd 
business scheme, whatever it may prove to be la 
iU artistic spirit It was horn apparently out of 
a curious fermentation and pot4M>ifing of the petty 
local politics and jealousies of music ; but that b 
none of oar businisss; we. are bound to Judge it 
by what It does for music, and sot by any avowed 
or suspected motives. 

Both concert and rehearsal were given with 
the well-known Harvard Symphony orchestra, the 
same in number and in membership, with the ex- 
ception of a first violin to make oat the eight, 
while Mr. Allen stepped to the head, and Mr. 
Listemana to the conductor's desk. The pro> 
gramme, too, was modelled essentially upon pf«H 
grammes often given by the older association, 
and such as its fault-finding censors used to de- 
nounce as <* heavy.** la short, here was a good, 
classical programme, amde op of the best sort of 
matter: four large, satisfyiag compositioiis of 
the masters,— enough for a feast (or nearly, with. 
some short overture or auurch to end with), —and 
followed by a *<new school" appeadix, which 
made it rather long. But so has the Harvard 
Association, done Its sharo of late in the produo* 
tion of new works. This was the prograomM for 
the two occasions : — 

OTertars^**IphigMitolB**Aalls'* Oloek 

PiaBoCorts 80I0, Chromatle Fsatasia and Fegue • 

WoL B. Sherwood. 
87nphoDyKQ,4,iBB-flatOp.00 • • • • . 

Coooerto la A-miaor . « gcki 

Wm. H. Sherwood. 
Seroaade for strings with 'eollo^ Op. » . . • 
Slganlo Slombe, SynplMmlo bitrodiMtloa to 
BJomsoa's drama of saoM aasM 

Cluck's noble overtoro was played sot only 
with Wagner's conclusion — necessary, because 
the overturo runs into the opening scene of the 
opera — bat according to Wagner's peeuUar theory 
as to the Umpo in which the whole piece shouki 
be played. That is, it was taken AndanU from 
beginning to end, giving it a large and stately air, 
to be sure, bat robbing U of life and movement, 
and nearly doubling its length. HerotoCoro we 
have always heard it given, after the model of 
nearly all such ove rtures , with a short sbw latro- 
duetlon, followed by a lively AUep^ and wa 
doubt whether any one bat Biehard Wagner ever 
fooad it ineffective, or inexpressive, or tmiaterest 
ia^ in a $aod perf ormaaoe after the old tradi- 
tional way. Wagner's reasons eertalnly are 
plaosihle. In ths first phuse (hot this is of least 
aoeoaat) la the erlglBal Freaoh soore el Iplii§9- 
nSa ta Aftlk the overlara Is marked iiaiCsalt ai 
the begiaalng, aad the marii Is aaver ehaagedt 
although the whole efaaraeler aad spiril of tha 
masle, after the first eighteen er Iwaaty maesarest 
heeoBMS alt^gMfa« differaiit Bvl Wagaer s^ 
thai C9aek» vUla iMMJi—ing the saaa AniwnH 

iib iha ■nwii wHk aoisa ef 
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only balf the length (qvartert for hmlTet. eightht 
lor quarters, etc), which in effect amoaDU to the 
Mune thing at a change to Allegro. Does It, 
though? There is more show of reason in the 
bteresting analysifl which he gires o£ the InkatU 
or ideal contents, of the oterturo into four motives, 
name!/ : •< 1, a motive of appeal out of a heart's 
gnawing grief and anguish " (slow introduction) ; 
" S, a motive of force, of imperative, all-powerful 
demand ; 8, a motive of grace, of virgin • gentle- 
ness and loveliness; 4, a motive of sad and pain- 
ful sjmpathjr.^ IVagner thinks that the third 
motive loses its charm and delicac/ in a swift 
AUe^ tempo. We never heard it taken other- 
wise, and^et always felt its charm.. Would not a 
slight rtlartiando here answer ever/ purpose of 
expression ? And, after all, is it not more than 
prohaUe tliat the French ami German conductors 
and kapellmeisters of the ante-Wagner period 
had been keeping on in the safe path of tradition 
from the composer's own example? And what 
dogged self-restraint It must require, in any but a 
frosen orchestra, to keep from plunging into that 
stormy second motive with a looser rein f The 
first scene of the drama, into which the overture 
merges itself, brings back the opening theme of 
the slow introduction. Wagner did wisely, there- 
fore; in making his conclusion out of that As a 
matter of curiosity, this Wagner rendering was 
Interesting (to those who knew what was going 
on), and we have to thank Mr. Listemann for the 
experiment, and for a vefy even« smooth per- 
formance. 

The beautiful fourth Symphony of Beethoven 
is of course ever welcome. Strangely some of 
the papers have hailed it as a sort of neglected 
treasure, notwithstanding that for sixteen years it 
has taken its turn nearly every alternate year in 
the Symphony Concerts) it is a favorite Sym- 
phony with Carl Zerrahn, and has figured also in 
his concert^ and in those of Theodore Thomas. 
This time it was in many respects finely played ; 
bat the time of the exquisite Adagio was not 
quite slow enough; and the finale (Allegro ma 
mon troppo) was really playedil/Ze^fw Iroppo,— at 
such an excessive rate of speed that it was hardly 
possible for certain wind instruments to more than 
scramble through it. If it be true that other 
eonductors have sinned likewise, we can Only 
say : •« Tis true, 'tis pity, and pity 'tis; 'Us true." 

Mr. Sherwood gave a splendid rendering of the 
Schumann Concerto, which was well accompanied. 
We think we have heard tlie Chromatic Fantasia 
oi Bach made more interesting^ not more bril- 
liant, but less dry —-even in that too spacious hall 
for such things. But whatever Mr. Sherwood 
does is masterly; the dryness may have been 
subjective in the receiver of the impression. 

We did not find either the Volkmann or the 
Svendsen piece particuhtfly edifying. The Sere- 
nade might more properly be called, periiaps, a 
Serenadimg Seette; for it seems to represent a 
very ardent and persistent lover pouring out the 
burden of his song under the fair one's window, but 
ever and anon hiterrupted and Jeered at by 
roguish spiriu in the orchestra, making very 
quaint and preUy effecU of contrast and sur- 
prise. At first the 'oello melody (beauUfully 
played by Wulf Fries), with the rich, euphonious 
aooompaniment, was charming; but the sad sere- 
nader renews his plea so many thnes that the 
thing becomes very tedious. As for the ** Sigurd 
Slembe " introdaetion, it was all vague and neaa- 
iaglesi for aught that it oould tell us; rfeh and 
we dare say skilful lastruaentatioB, bat thai is 
cheap In these days. 



Daring the past meiKb Mr. B. J. Lam has given 
at T^renont Temple, bef ore Urge andienoe^ two 
qoiu OBlqae In ehaiaeter, beh« as it 



nearer to the hitter. For the flnt (Thursday after- 
noon, Feb. S4) the programme wts as follows :— 
Qelaut lA P-flM|or. Opw 65» tor PteMCorte, Flats, 

Cliiri—t, Honi, and Dsssooa KaMMtsla. 

Mston. F. W. Sshllapsr, S. Stnsssr. S. SabonHMm, 

PmI Bta, sad B. J. Uaf. 

•owos. 

RssUbs Fisos. / • • t SsheUrt 

LoCos-Uamt. ..«•• Sdn 

**iaifioltoaiSbt** Sell 

**SMO«aSlflMOlStMltC»* 



Mr. F. Rorbay. 
Slafoalttta, Op. ISt, for two Flatss, two Oboss, 
two ClsrtB«ls, two Honw, and two 
Alkfro " ▲llsgro bmIio — LaifbHto— VI 
Msssn. E. Beyw, F. W. 8«hUm|Mr, A. h, De RlbM,0. Fsal- 

WMSsr, E. Stnsssr, 0. A. Whitmora, S. Schornuum, 
a Sohaawaa, PmI Bu sad S. Btgtsisla. 

It was a pleasant thing to hear the gentler pairs 
of orchestral wind instruments communing by them- 
selves for once. They admit of many pleasing 
combinations without aid from the royal family of 
violins and 'cellos; nor need they wait on these, 
when they can set up such fine state en their own 
account. Much good music has been written for 
them, which we now hear very seldom; much la the 
form of sextets, septets, octeU, and still bwger 
combinations, such as IMvertimentl, Serenades, etc., 
especially by Mocart. It would enlarge and diver- 
sify our acquaintance with the musical literature, if 
we oould hear such oftencr. Moreover such em- 
ployment, ts solo or concerted instruments, would 
be refining practice for the fiutcs, oboes, darinets, 
bassoons, and horns which figure, twt always to the 
best advantage. In our orchestras. We hope, there- 
fore, that Mr. Lang's example will find followers. 
For reasons of his own, he chose his illustrations 
from composers of to<lay, instead of brushing the 
dust from too long-neglecled treasures of Moeart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, etc. 

The Rubinstein Quintet alone brought Mr. Lang's 
excellent pianoforte-playing Into requisition; but 
all the instruments seemed to be equal in Impot^ 
tance. The composition Is original, and in many 
passages, especUitly the slow movement, beautif uL 
The scheno, too, is captivating. But en the whole 
the genial composer seems in this Instance to grasp 
at more than he can oompass ; promising ideas fade 
out and vanish, and there are tlresooM stretches of 
vague groping after the lost thread er new begin- 
nings. A certain monototgr was felt, too, In such 
fresh colors for so long a. time without either the 
fine shadbig or the searching heart-tones of the 
strings; for oompany (accompaniment) the violin 
family is rather indispensable. But It la folly to 
try to gauge such a work after a single hearing 1 

RalTe SInfonietU made a more pleasing, although 
not a deep, impression. The instruments were 
charmingly contrasted and combined, though not 
perhaps always in such a way as to draw out the 
indiridual genius of each. The movements are full 
of graceful melody, fasdnatfaig fragments and 
phrases of which, often quite florid, fait to the 
share of various instruments in turn. The Sinf onl- 
etta seemed as a whole like a rural, sunshiny, fresh 
and verdant picture, reflecting Just the superflcial 
sense of nature, without any mixture of the fanagto- 
ative Beethoven temperament and souL It was on 
the whole very nicely executed, Mr. Lsog ooo- 
dttcting. 

Of Mr. Korbay's singing It is dangerous to speak. 
He has so many fair admirers, here and in New 
York, to whom In song and person he is all emdemr 
de rem, that we shall hardly be forgiven the con- 
fession that we found his style too sehtimental for 
our taste. He has a baritone of hurge compass 
and sweet quality, although a Uttle husky that day 
(possibly the effect of aoold); and perhaps it was 
the effort to overcome this obstaole, that made much 
of his delivery seem overstrafaied and boffderii« on 
"gush." Certainty the voice waatiemaloaa,— per- 
haps hi ^ w^ that the eensltive leaf b tiava- 
loua; andwefeltawantef BianUaees,espeelal(yii| 
Schumann's "Ich grolle nleht,*^ which we have 

heard given with se anmh aaofe eibet by Mr. Chaa. 
B. Adaow and bf Mr. HenseheL Tel then is te 
defying that then is 
feeUng hi 'this ti^y 
He phgra Us ovu 



—Of Mr. Lang's second ceoeerl (March 10) wo 
borrow a brief and, we believe, fair report from the 
Evemimf Crosefte.*— * 

The novelty of the programme was an edet by 
Rubinstein in I>4ninor, for piano, violin, viola, 
'cello, bassob flute, clarinet and horn. It can hardly 
be called an octet In the strictest sense of the word, 
as it partakes more of the character of a piano- 
forte concerto with a septet accompaniment. The 
piano is rarely silent, and Ukes the lead throurii- 
out, and in the first mo v ement in particular the 
subjects are of a nature that renders their develop- 
ment through the other Instruments imposs ible . £x- 
cept hi the andante, the work has little of the 
character of chamber music; but it is very charm- 
ing and wholly Interesting. The epeninc allegro 
b perhaps spun out to too great length, but it b 
wonderfully spirited and large in style. The suo- 
ceeding movements are deHghtfuUy clear, melodi- 
ous ami fresh, and there baa e x ceedingly attract* 
Ive originality in the compoaition as a wMe. The 
vivaee Is deliciously crisp and grsceful, and the 
andante has an almost Italian warmth and exprse- 
sion. It waa well worth the hearing, and will Im- 
prove upon better acquaintance. It was very well 
pbyed, as were, in fact, the other seleetioas, which 
included Mendelssohn's octet and Bach's ceneerto 
for four pianos. Mrs. Humphrey-AUen sang a group 
of songs In that refined and tasteful manner wUdi 
characterises all el her efforts In the eonoert-reom. 
Mr. Lang is to be thanked for these two faistmetive 
concerts, apd for the opportunitiee he afforded for 
hearing new werka of such Impertaaoe aa the 
qutaitet and octet of Bnhinstein, and the einfeniatta 
of Raff. 

SoMtt Tioun Coo om te. First onder tMa head 
bt ua speak of the wonderful Braiiliaa boy, of 
whom ao much In praise was heard from Europe 
during the past two years, MAontcio DumnniioiiT, 
nowhihbflfteenthyear. The good Smperor Dom 
Pedro f umbhed the means of hb education In Farb 
under the iDelebratedvioiinbt,I«eonard. After great 
soccemss In Paris, Dresden, London, and Mew Teik» 
he came to conquer Boston, giving here tlnee eeo- 
certs in the Musle Hall, en the evenings of Mareh 
1st and 4th;'and en Saturday afternoon, Mareh fith. 
He proved himself at once to be no ** prodigy," no 
abnormal Instance of precocity, bat in the truest 
sense an artbt Mot seeing, but only hearing him, 
you would not dream that you were listening to any 
but a full-grown, mature m as ter el hb Instrument 
and art. Ub tone b full, sustahwd and even; hb 
Intonation pure, litfallibb; hb phrasing admirubb; 
light and shade eenaltlv^ (one would almeat eay 
instinctively) true ; and hb whob pby unites sin- 
cere, fine feeling with a manly strength and fervor. 
Tet he plays, even hi the meet trying passages, with 
utmoet ease, iapparent|y, never thrown eff hb bal- 
ance, never swaying to and fro, and making no con- 
tortions, giving no sign of diesperate effort, but 
always with the air and attitude of dignified repose 
—one of the prime qualitbe of art when most 
alive. Such artistte manifesUtkma, with sach 
youth, such personal grace and dignity of bearing, 
with the fine form, the nobb beauty of the head, 
and the frank, amiable oountenanoe, combined to 
make a moat harmonious impression. He pbys like 
a musician, one who thinks and feeb la arasie, with 
an educated musidaa's taste and Judgment, and he 
commands the repertoire of a complete artist, as 
these programmes show. Of course^ if he be not 
spoiled by flattery (and he does net look nor act 
much like an eaay victim), he has yet more to de- 
velop, both in nmn^ strength and passien. M^he 
never lose that beautif ttl repose I Hen b the flnt 
programme. «^ 

HnWrtdeMaas. 

tlow' *4.*AII«gro Aalnilow *••* 
Adoipte IMw (Of ParlSI. 

Sliaitais 
Fantatos ei V ytoti tm^ ^^. •••••. 

•.Romanes^ •••••...••• 

AaeVyne Flssaer fSC nnHp* 
• ._.■.•« . . • • • • 
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and equal to nil ordinary reqairemenu of bravvra 
playing. That itamped him at an artist. The 
Chopin Nocturne was rendered with refined expre*- 
gion,asd he responded to a recall with a truly poetic 
Interpretation of some of those characteristic, 
charming Spanish dances arranged and played here 
once by Sarasate. In the ** Souvenir de Haydn/' 
Leonard's most bold and brilliant variations on the 
Austrian Hymn, followed by a livelier theme, he 
played as if technical difBculties, which others grow 
old hi battling with, had ceased to exist for him. 
His triumph with the exacting audience was com- 
plete. 

A feature of almost equal interest in that concert 
was the admirably artistic violoncello playing of M. 
Adolphe Fischer. The French pianist also made a 
very fair Impression; but of the singer it were 
hardly fair to speak. 

lu the other two concerts given with an orchestra 
(tlic Philharmonic), l>cngremont playetl the Men- 
delMohn Concerto very beautifully and satisfacto- 
rily ; the Sarasate Air$ E9/M9ynols again ; Souvenir 
iff Bttden, by Leonard; tbo Famtatit Ca/iriee, by 
VIeuxtemps; a Tarantefta, by dear old Sivori; and 
a grand show-piece (anonymous) on // TVorafors. 
There Is no doubt about young Dengreinont t 

— — Ma. TiMOTHBUs Adamowski, the young 
Polish Tiolinist, who is fast becoming an established 
favorite here as teacher and as virtuoso, gave his 
flnt concert at the Melonaon, Feb. 7, assisted by 
Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. George U Osgood, Mr. John A. 
Pieston, and the Adamowski String Quartet, com- 
posed cl young men whom the concert-giver has 
trained and leads In person (T. Adamowski, first 
violin ; 11. llaldeman, second violin ; U. Cotter, viola; 
awl P. Upham, violoncello). The audience was fla^ 
tcfing In character and numben; the programme 

interesting and unique : — 

SdMrao and Andant* from Qoartei la D, IMudkovsky 

Bomsnsa, ** 1 gtMt thee now,*' HcJiubert 

Soaata, Violin ond Plane % Orleg 

Sosfos. 

«. ■* Star vieino al bol Mol,*' Salrator Koia 

k ** I woes yoor rotes vootordaj,'* .... J. K. Faino 

r. •'Asslnnthelark,*^ Babinsteln 

Vioujr Solos. 

«. Xottnmo .lenMn 

A. XlgoanerwelseB, • Harsffato 

Mr. Achiniowski*s associates, for novices Just ven- 
turing for tlie first time from the sliade, helped him 
in quite a successful rendering of the two move- 
mento from the Russian Quartet, which had a certain 
charm of originality, although the Andante seems 
to travel spell-boutid in a circle, as if not knowing 
when to stop. The Sonata Duo by Grieg, which we 
hear often of late, in public and in private, and 
which grows upon one with acquaintance, was of 
course finely played by Mr. Adamowski and Mr. 
Lang, and the former's solos, fresh and choice in 
character, were Interpreted with fine discrimination 
and with fervor. Mr. Osgood's 9ong selections were 
of the best, tastefully contrasted tad sung with 
poetic feeling and expression. 

— — AnotlMr young violinist, now settled here, 
M. Altbsd »■ Suva, a French Canadian, pupil of 
Tieuxumps hi Paris, gave a Soir^ Muslcale at 
Chickering's on FHday evening, Feb. S6^ with the 
followhug fine programme (only too long, what with 
encores)!^ 

OifSB T oo s a U and Pngno lu |)->linor BmA 

(Traasoribod for Flano by Carl Tanslg.) 
Mr. Orth. 

VntorBl«hondoBMandel Battroon, Wobor 

Mr. Wlnoh. 

■snsta for Piano and Violin, F-Msjor, . . . Boethovon 

Mr. Orth and Mr. Do 84va. 

Bsnio's Sonnet to Bentrico Clfo PlnsuU 

Miss Dnisjr Hall. 
«. Two TheuMS on one string (the 4th), . • • Pafanlnl 
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M. de S^ve has all the look and action of an en- 
thusiastic artist, musical by nature, full of energy 
and fire, as well as highly intellectual. He entered 
into the spirit of the well-known charming F-maJor 
Sonata of Beethoven, which he played with ele- 
gance of style and with poetic feeling. We did 
not care so much for Paganini's " fourth string ;" 
hut the Polonaise of I^onard was brilliantly effect- 
ive. The now familiar Sonata by Grieg did not 
suffer In comparison with other performances, and 
the impassioned FanUisie by VIeuxtemps was given 
with a fervor and a freedom which might have 
please<l the master himself. 

Mr. John Orth gave a careful, conscientious and 
strong rendering of Tausig's immensely diflicult 
transcription of the Bach Toccata, which, however, 
does not seem to us so true to the Bach form and 
spirit as the one by Liszt. . In the two Sonatas «nd 
Ills group of solos lie appeared to good advantage. 
Miss Daisy Hall won Inatant favor by her clear, 
sympatltetic voice, her finished style, and her vivaci- 
ty and variety of expression. She sang in three 
languages (and, if we remember rightly, also In 
English for an encore), and gave the Individuality 
and flavor of each choice song acceptably. In the 
Pante Sonnet she sliowed fiiie power of expres- 
sion. Mr. Wm. J. Winch sang charmingly as usual, 
though not in his best voice, particularly that rare 
tenor melody from Eur^ntMe, and the undying 
Ad^atde, 

— — We must take another opportunity to report 
of the three remarkably attractive Chamber Con- 
certs which Mr. Adamowski, with Mr. Jomv A. 
Prkstok, Is giving at the Chlckoring rooms on 
Tues4lay evenings. One more remains, for Tuesday 
evening, March 2V. 



NOTES. 

Akthur Footb'h eighth and hut Saturday eveaing 
concert at the Chlckering rooms will be given thte 
eveniag. String qoartet by Mocart In E-flat, and quar- 
tet with piano In G-mlnor by Bmhms ( re|>eated ). Mrs. 
Allen will sing. This brave enterprise has been both 
InNtructive and In every way successful. We trust that 
(ntura series of trio ami qiwrtet concerts are In store 
for ns. Wo sliftll siwak of tiio whole omirwi collectively 
hereafter. 

The HovtuTow Club, on Wednesday evening, 

March 16, gave its multitude of friends a new opportu- 
nity of hearing Palestrina*s Requiem Ma$$, for five- 
part mixed chorus, sung with beautiful blending of the 
nnnecomiianied voices. Tlie 909ienato, phrashig, light 
and shade, were carefully observed ; and the wonderful 
music, passionless. Impenonal, had an uplifting, splfw 
Itual Influence. It was followed by an uncommonly 
choice collection of part-songs, choruses, and songs 
snug by Mrs. Jennie M. Noyes and by Mr. Geoige U 
Ossood, the director, all produced in rare perfection. 

Kext Monday evening the Cbciua will give the 

flnt performance in America of Schumann's music 
to scenes from Goetho*s /'mist — the best of all the 
Faust music. It wlU be sung with oicbestim, Mr. Lang 

eondnctlog. ^ . - . _. 4 
Tl»e Handel and liaydn Society's anouncements 

for the remainder of the season are as follows: April 15 
(Good Friday), Bach's Passion music, according to Saint 
Matthew, soios by Mhw Edith Abell, Mrs. E. Humphrey 
Allen, Miss Annie Loul-e Cnry, Mr. WllHam J. Winch. 
Mr. John F. Winch, Mr. Oeorg Henschel; April 17 
(Easter). Mendelssohn's ftVi/nl Paul, solos by Miss Lil- 
ian Bailey, Mrs. Jennie M. Noyea, Mr. Charles B. 
Adams, Mr. Georg Henschel. 

We are likely to have orchestras enough. The 

rrriwscrOif says: "Professor Louis Maas, kite of the 
Leipsic Censerratory, U proposing If sumdenUy en- 
eouraced bv subscriptions to a goamntee fund for a 
month's experiment, to esUblish nighUy ojehestral 
conceits at Tremont Temple, at fifty cents and twenty- 
five cento a ticket Mr. >lAas holds that only by keep- 
ing an orehestm together in dally work, under the same 
conductor, can a permanent local orcheetra be created 
and maintained In Boston, and he oonnto on the public 
desire for such an orchestra betaig earnest enough to 
affoitl the necessary guarantee until the qnestloB can 
be tested whether the people will frequent conceits of 
good musks. Mr. Maas's standing and position as a 
muslcbin are guarantee that the musk of such eoocerU 
under hto control wooMbeof high eharaetar, even If 
the progiammea aim to please the most geneeal taste. 
It is to b« hoped that the distinguished pK»feosor wlU 
be helped to try hia peopoeed expertmant. "^^^^ 
poputoriy eumvalea mnakal taste and iptuads tht «•• 



aire for rsally good music among the terger number of 
people benefita all music, all musicians, and all musical 
enterprises. But It Is to be feared that the professor 
has to learn that Boston Is not Germany nor even New 
York, but has provlndal peculiarities very discouraging 
to snch an undertaking as he proposes to himself." 

——Mb. Sricbwood's eoncerts will be given In 
April At the first, Beethoven's Sonatas, Op. M, No. 
2, for the piano, and Op. 12, for vtolin and phino, with 
Mr. De Seve, vtollnfait, and solos by Bach will be given, 
Mrs. Gleason wiU sing. At the second Mr. Sherwood 
will perform Schumann's Fantasia, Op. 17, and Kiude* 
Sprnphnniquea; Iffiftfcs, by Chopin, and wlthMrs.8her- 
wood, Schumann's Andante with varlntkms, and Cho> 
pin's rondo for two phinos. At the third, seleetkms 
from Lisst's 7\isso, and Wagner's ITu/Jrnrefi HM for 
two pianos, and other works, and Miss Daisy Hall will 

asstet 

WllhelmJ, the famous violinist, has presented te 

Miss Terosa Caneno Campbell of South Boston a eiOOO 
violin, made for his own spectol use by Louis Noebe. 
who Is known la Germany as the "Messiah of vtoUn 
maken." After hearing Mfais Camiibell play, Wll- 
behnj nnuirked: "Your vk>lbi, my dear young lady, 
is not worthy of you; I wlU give you one moro worthy 
of your talenu." He accordingly presented her with 
the violin described above. 

— -Harvabd UirrvKnarrT. Professors W. W. 
Goodwin, J. W. White and J. K. Paine (Committee of 
Arrangementa) announce the CS<Hpv$ Tyntnnfi§ of 
Sophocles to be performed In the original Greek, In San- 
ders Theatro, on the evenings of May 17, 19 and 2(1. 

The part of OCdUpuB will be token by Mr. Geonu 
Riddle, taistructor hi etoeuthm, and the other parts by 
studento of the University. The music for the cho- 
ruses has been composed for this pertormaaee by Prof. 
J. K. Paine; and the lAioial odea will be fung by a 
dramatlfl chorus of fifteen students, assisted by a sup- 
plementary ehorus co mp osed chiefly of graduates, wHh 
oreheatial aeeompantanenta. 

The music of the choruses, oompoeed by Prof. Paine, 
wtth Greek and English words and ptono acoompanl- 
ment, win be published ICarrh 90 by Mr. Arthur F. 
Sehmklt, 146 Tremont Stieet, Boston, who wUl send It 
by mall on reoelpt of price, S1.2B. 



MUSICAL CORRESPOKDENCE. 

Nsw York. March 21. On Tuesday evenlnir. March 
«, the N. Y. Pbithannonte Club gavt ito fifth eoneeii, 
with this progiammet— 

String <)nlBtet, Op. 2S J'^^ 

Tliree Bomaaoss Brahms 

Miss Marie Schelle. 

Laf«hetto (usw) VenWUm 

(Violin and harp.) 

ThreeSongs Schumaan 

MIssSehelle. 

Plaao Qoartet Meaart 

(Mr. Mills and aab.) 

This was a good programme, and was very well ren« 
deied. The Rles Quintet went partkuhirly well, and 
Is a very Interesthig and well constructed work. Miss 
Schelle made a genuine success In her capable perform- 
ance of the Bmhms and Schumann songs, whkh she 
oertolnly sang exceedingly well. Her voice Is frssh 
and strong, her Intonatton very accurate and puro, 
while her phrasing Is caroful, and her method vory 
good Indeed. Altogether she Is deckledly a success. 

The Larghetto for harp and vtolln (ptoyed by Messta. 
Amok! and Breltschuek) to not esiiedally meritorious 
as a ooinpoaitkm, but Is very pleasing, and was enthu- 
sfawtkadly encored by the delighted andlton. The 
Mocart Quartet also, an old favorite, must not be over* 
looked; It was carofully played, and Mr. Mllla showed 
uew evidences of improvement in his style. He Is ab- 
solutely developing bite a good pianist hi the true sense 
of the term. This is exceedhigly gratifying bi every 



Mr. Fehilnger's fourth and tost Chnmber Concert or* 
cniredon a very stormy evening, and I did not attend; 
but I am given to nnderstand that it was successful 
musically, if not pecuniarily, and that It reflected great 
credit upon Mr. Felnlnger and hto assoctotes. 

On Thursday afternoon, March 10, Mr. Bommel gave 

hto third Bedtal (of the current series of four) and thto 

also was a mariced suooess In every way. Mr. BumsMl 

to now fMriy hmnched te hto undertaking, and at each 

Bedtal he oeems to pot new energy and euro faito hto 

work. Hto rendering of the Schumann Fhatasta was 

especially excellent. 
On the8anaaftenooBMr.O.W. MbifanandMtoa 

Maad Motgan gava the first of aseriea of five harp 
and ov» WCH* •» Chlekwlug Han. Mr-ltogn 
handledl^ InslraMnt with aU hto aeeuileaMd abilllr, 
white Mtoi Mmrf phiyid tha nMrttalaetoiy hMp hi a 
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most pleasing Mid tmtef nl mAniier. Their profi^mme 
WM Ml AttmciiTe one, and the audience was Tery large 
and attentWe. At the second recital, MIbs Wlnnnt* our 
bert resident contralto, is to sing. 

Mr. Mapleson has begun his spring sesson of opera 
at the Academy. On the opening night we were re- 
galed with Marta. Boito's Iff/Uto/ele was promlHed 
lor FHday erenlng, March 11; bat owing to the iUnens 
of CampaninI, Gounod's Faust was substituted. This 
was poetic Justice, for both authors touch the same sub- 
ject, although of course in totally diiferent ways. The 
artists showed the fatigue naturally consequent upon 
their extended trip tai the West, and for that reason 
only a f^lr performance was giren. Big. Liissarini 
(called *' Mapleson's utility tenor'*) took the UUe r61e, 
and although he very obviously struggled earnestly to 
do justice to the composer and to himself, bis siioeess 
was but measurably respectable. Slg. Norara, as 
MepUstopheles, was simply admirable in every way. 
His voice is not as pure and clear as might be wished, 
but his method is excellent, and his mtwlcal conception 
•ntirely accurate. Besides, he is a magnlflcent actor, 
and that in itself Is an unusual accomplishment In an 
Italian vocalist. Mile. Valleria did not do heisolf jus- 
tice as Marguerite, and was evidently suffering severely 
ftom indtoposition. Del Puente was excellent, as be 
always is, and his death-scene was a rery masterly 
piece of work. The chorus was fairly good, and the 
orchestra admirable; but it is useless to deny that the 
opera was not well done. One glaring fault wait the 
nse of an organ (in the church scene) which was nearly 
a qnarter of a tone below the orehestral pitch. Of 
eonrse the chorus sang with this organ, and, equally of 
eonrse, Mile. Valleria sang with the orchestra; the 
effect was unique, but unpleasant 

Mr. ICapleson promises us soon the Maffie Flute and 
the Barber of sivUU; other works are supposed to be 
In preparation. 

On Saturday evening, March 12, ocenrred the fifth 
conceit of the N. Y. Phllharmonle Society, with the 
appended programme : -~ 

Overture, "Demetrius** Bhelnberger 

Ooneerto, Ko. S •••.••••••• ^ • . Bseh 

(String orehestra.) 

Pianoforte Conesrto, Op. M « Sehunann 

(Mr. R. Joselfy.) 
Psatasia, '* Romeo aadJoUet** •••••• Sveadscn 

Siztli Symphony •»«•#•.<•#• Beethoven 

Rheinberger^s overture Is a beautifully instrumented 
compositkm, and possesses many elements of grace. 
The harmonies are well oontrivod and the purpose defi- 
nite, but there are many things about it tliatdo not im- 
press one favorably upon a fltst hearing. 

The Bach Concerto is a gem of the first water, and 
was very well phiyed, when one considers Mr. Thomas's 
tMTifle tempos. It is not necessary to demonstrate 
that a capable orchestra can play so many notes in a 
given period of time; it is quite as essential that the 
hearen should be enabled to gain some Idea of the 
work. 

The Svendsen Fantasia Is exceedingly beautiful. 
The melodic phrases are elegant and full of charm, 
while the orchestration Is worthy, in its rich coloring, 
of Raff himself. This is very high praise, but, as I 
think, justly founded. 

Joseffy played the Schumann Concerto with grace 
and delicacy, and, of course, with admirable taste; but 
his conception of the work Is not sufilclently broad and 
large; It lacks the indefinite sometliing which would 
show real greatness. The orchestral accomiiaulment 
was not as well done as it should have been, and, alto- 
gether, the concerto left scarcely a favorable impres- 
sion in my mind; the audience, however, being bliss- 
fully ignorant of any of the canons of criticism, 
applauded the pianist con amore, and he finally re- 
sponded by playing (admirably) a Bach fugue in A- 
mlnor; this was neatness and precision personified, 
and, as such, deserving of hearty praise. 

On Saturday erening, March 19, occurred the fifth 
nenoeit of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, with the 
programme which follows: — 

r.B-fiat Haydn 

Op. M • t Sehumann 

(Hsrr Joseffy.) 
Unfinished Symphony ..••.••... Schubert 
PsatMla,** Ruins of Athens** • • • . Beethoven-Usst 
Dnssnatlon de Paust • •••••••••• BerlloB 

(Pour erdhestnl numbets*) 

Hm tradltlonlU rain-etorm was In f uD foice, which 
vednoed the attendance to some extent; nevertheless, 
tha eoooeit was enjoyable, and amply repaid the hard!* 
hoodet thoit who bntTed the demettts. P. 



[We are permitted to print the fellowlag extrsets from 
a private letter of MUs Neslly Stevens, a young planlste 
now studyltig with Kullak in Berlin.] 

Bbri^in, Dec 30. Ton remember perhaps that I 
came to Germany to study under V. Billow. At the 
time we reached Germany In July, 1K70, Billow was en- 
joying his summer vacation, but he had arranged that 
I should vliiit Weimar and attend the classes at Lisst*s 
until the season began in Hannover, where jrou know, he 
was at that time royal kapellmeister. Tlils arrange- 
ment WAS of course a great delight to me, and after a 
few days of liondon sights, we went direct to the fa^ 
mous little Saxon village so sacred to the memories of 
Goethe and Schiller. Every student writes about Usst, 
till one is quite weary of reading again and again the 
catalogue of the old master's virtues and misdemean- 
ors. Yet I cannot pass over my charming days at Wei- 
mar, though I will confine myself to facts as strictly 
as possible. My way to Llsstwas made easy, as Bil- 
low had kindly sicken to the master In my behalf. I 
did not arrive until near the close of the season, yet 1 
had the opiwrtunity of attending the last ikv recitals. 
There were twcnty-slx young ladles and as many gen- 
tlemen, who were each probably ** the favorite pupil of 
LlMZt " when they returned to their respective homes. 
Tliere were among the number a few gbod artists and 
there were also a goodly number of verff had players, 
Una is so amiable ami kind that he cannot refuse to r^ 
ceivemany whose artistic merits could not possibly give 
thorn a pLice among his pupils. The old master is a most 
charming and elegant host He has a kind word for 
every one» but one can easily tell who the favorites are. 
Max Pinner is an immense favorite personally, as well 
as in an artistic way. LiKst's sign of approval Is a 
quiet "bravo** and his disapproval is generally ex- 
pressed very forcibly, but always politely, In some cut- 
ting sarcanm. His pupils sometimes succeed in getting 
his technique, but his spirit (or Oeist, 'as the (Sermans 
say) cscaiies them, and they consequently bang In a fear- 
ful manner. Liszt will forgive technical deflrlencies, 
if a pupil has good talent, yet it seems to me a sad mis- 
take to go to him until one's fingers are reduced to ab- 
solute submission. In Ibitening to so much bad pUying 
I could not help feeling sorry for the grand old master 
whose kindness and hospitality gave him patience to 
devote so much of his time and energy to young aspi- 
rants for fame. He never receives remuneration in 
any form, and a few who have enjoyed the benefits of 
his criticisms go away and talk about him In the most 
ungrateful manner. 

I enjoyed the great honor of receiving a call from 
Li.vt Mr. Pinner accompanied him. It was such a 
happy surprise, and IJsxt was so affable and made ns 
all so merry with his stories that mamma and I did not 
realize our distinction until he had taken leave. My 
mother and I had called on him on our arrival In Wei- 
mar, and I presume Usst had returned the eall on 
Billow's account. It Is not his custom to pay visits 
and we therefore appreciated his eall the more highly. 
I will not weary yon further with Msst enthusiasm. 
Perhaps as a faet I might say that the Lisst classes In 
1870 ocenrred every Wednesday and Saturday, from 
three to seven p.m. One Sunday there was also a little 
company at his house to which we were all invited. 
There was a quartet of stringed Instruments. They 
pUiyed from Liszt and Grieg. A little Italhin lady 
sang some of Liszt's songs, the composer accompanied. 
I cannot leave Weimar remlnbicenees without a /act 
about Henselt whom we saw while there. He Is a nth 
ble looking old gentleman with gray beard and hair, 
warm, round brown eyes, rather large figure, and a 
(*ood-natured man altogether. His little fingers are in 
some way deformed. Though this Is not noticeable, 
yet he never plays before any one. He allowed us to 
sit outside the door and listen to his music. He phiyed 
his beautiful ^tude, Danklied Wich Stumtt also a seo> 
end pbnoforte arrangement for the G-minor concerto 
of Mendelssohn, a young aitlst (Paul Toepfer) phiying 
the first phino. The tone he got out of the piano was 
really wonderful in its fulness and dramatic effect 
Liszt said that Henselt could produce tones from' the 
piano which no other pianist oonld find, and yet Hen- 
selt would never play in public 

I must leave Usst at Weimar and see what I can re* 
member of Billow at HannoTcr. That Is coming from 
the sublime, not to the ridieokma, bnt to the purely 
intellectual. No artist in Earope can compete with 
Biitow in point of intellectoallty. Every one knows 
what an erratic, onamiable man this artist ia. He is his 
own wont enemy, and always shows the worst side of 
his disposition inopportnnely, but he has really a Und 
heart, and if all his good actions were known, I think 
the public would bo move lenleot toward his eeeen t rl- 
dtles. HelsverybeiieToleBtfaadalwajBVsadylolMlp 
yoong artists or stodenta who try to bilp tbenaehraa. 
I remonber oa not newfsloa, Aboaft a fmt agn^ ha l» 



tended giving his Beethoven recital lor the benefit of 
the Bayrenth Pund. At that time the suffering among 
the poor at Linden, a sabnrban town of Hannover, was 
very great, and in behalf of the poor a committee called 
upon Bttk>w to ask him to devote the proceeds of bis 
ooncert to the Linden poor, instead of the Bayrenth 
Pund. The little man flew into a terrible rage, and de- 
chred he wonld not be dictated to. While people were 
berating him for his meanness he was privately making 
arrangements to give a ooncert of a more popular char- 
acter for the benefit of the Uadea, whieb be aft«wards 
dkl with great success. I do not donbt bnt that be en- 
joyed having people think him an inhuman monster. 
His orchestra have a hard time as well as his singnm. 
He sometimes keeps them for four or five bouts in eoa- 
stant practice. The poor moslclaas had a hard thae, 
but those who had been submissive and worked hard 
were handsomely rewarded by their kap^Uaelster at 
tht end of the year. 

[To be eoatinned.] 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

Pakis. An otehestral concert was given Jan. 39, in the 
Salle Hers, by the Choral Society of Amateurs, under 
the dlreethm of M. Onlllet de Salnbris. Programme: 
Selections from a Church Cantata of Bach; Toggen- 
burff, Ballad for soli and choraa, by Rheinberger; Se- 
lections from Anne de Bretagne, by M. Cheronvrler; 
•< Moses Saved from the Watera," by M. de Boisdeffia; 
Chinese Chdrus, by V. Jondftres; CanUta by Seariatti. 



Miuar.— The Oaxetta Musicals publishes further 
and very full particulars of the first btematlonal Mu- 
sical Congress, to be held. It Is expected, in June in 
that city. The work of the Musical Expositkm is 
grouped into different sessions. The first group of the 
first of these sessions embraoes composition, sacred 
music and oratorio, music of classical build, dramatk, 
chamber, popular, and ballet music. Group two ooa- 
cems the work of theoretical and praotieal departments, 
inclndihg alementary principles, methods of singing 
by stages, of popuhir types, for children, for primary, 
secondary, and normal schools, up to the higher 
branches; methods for dramatic singing, methods for 
choral and school cfaisses; aew methods of notaUoa; 
acoustics as applied to ttiusie; Instrumental methods; 
methods of harmony, counterpoint and oompositkm; 
and methods on the treatment of Instruments and or- 
chestratloa. Section three deals with the literature of 
music, starting with the history of mnsie; of instra- 
ments; of their growth and manntoctnrs; of the thea- 
tre; of the lyric drama of Italy; of singing; of the mu- 
sic schools and of the choral and orchestral societies. 
Next, dictionaries; btographles and articles «a the 
progress of the art. Ailosophy, as teganis maslcal 
Rwtheties: the management of the voloa, and what It 
^ theatrical jurisprudence," in the list. The instniF 
mental group is oompreheaslve enough, ladnding per- 
cussion instruments of indeterminate as well as of da* 
terminate sounds; Instruments with keys; these played 
with bows; those with struck or plucked striags; wind 
instruments of all types; instmments with artificial 
wind supply, and nawly-invented instruments. Grovp 
five is devoted to all sorts of musical curiositleB, ancient 
instruments, autographs, etc The second sessioa will 
be of the aatare of a oonfereoee and iectnrea. The 
third session, under the general head of a musical con- 
gress, will involve the oonsMeratloa of musical tuples 
and interests. It Is the endeavor af the promoters to 
make the meetings as cosmopolitan and Intaraatloaal 
as possible. 

MBomroKK. — The programmes for the seven Beet- 
hoven Concerts given \ff Bttk>w were remarkable. 
■There were as follows: First Concert —Overtures Cbr- 
iolanus and Sgrnmit ; First and Second Symphonies; 
Romance In (>-major for violin. Second Concert^ 
Overtares, Namew^eier aad PromethtMs ; Concerto 
for piano, violin and viokmceUo; RondIno for wind tai- 
Btruments; and the Eroica, Third Omcert— Over- 
tures, Dedication nf the House uA King Stepkan ; El- 
egiac Song for solo quartet and strings; Symphonies 
in B-major and C-ninor. Fourth Concert — Ovartnrs 
to Leonore (Ko. 1)^ Introdnctkm to the second act, Re- 
citative and aria from FideHo; O-major Coacerto for 
plaao; Romaaoe la F-major for vioHn; Adelaide lor 
tenor; and the Pastoral Symphony. Fifth Coaeert^ 
Ovartnre to Leonoro (No. 3); RedtatlTe aad arte Croa 
Fidelio; Coaeertoiervtolia; Seeaaaad tiii,AhPer- 
/Ido; S^pboay ia A-maJor. Sixth Goaestt— Sya- 
phooy la P-major; Ovartaia aad dwtasea Iroia the 
Rminmf JLthmu; Crimea Boaetmd Bappr Voyetge: 
Overtare ta Icoaofa (Ka. S); PemttuU lor piaaa aad 
ehoraa. laveath Coaoitt— Tha WaA .Sfaphsaf* 
phiyad ttrtoa la aaosMtak (H) 
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Emerson 

PIANO FORTES 

©■«• ttom 1M«, Had bow avmlMr over S2tOOO« Tli«y 
^'^ *••■ widely knowB ud uulTwraAlljr ooninmided. 
Tk« Mwly^M^uUMd oonpMjr •mbraeot th« kMdt «f tk« 
»ciMip«l d«|NtftmMito Ui Um faotory, thin Mraiiaf U« 
■kUI ud •xperieBoa of thirty yean. 

THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 



THE CHICKERING 



■a mtlivly mw faetory, «ompl«t«ly fltt«d o«l 
vlth ]ftbor«BTliic maehlMry: iwd m Um oompMy nam 
Mly tk« bwt matorUI, «ad InslaU rlforootly «pM hftflsf 
Ito vwy k«t work, th« latMt IwtrvnMDto u« 

FAB IN ADVANCE 

Off tk« fonner lerlM, and wUl MmpM* (•v«niM j vltk 

THE BEST MADE. 

Tka MMBKSON UPBIOHTS ara capMlally admlrad. 
Tk^hM fttoo, b«ldM Um SQVARB OBAND8, tha 
OOTTAOB PIAVO, nprlghl Ui lotm, off •§ ootafw, and 
ft ■artal off baaaty asd chaaimaai. 



PIANO. 



OVER 58, 



• it 



MADE AND SOLD, 



WARBROOMS» 

595 Washington St., Boston. 



Theae iiii«tninienta bare been bofora tiio pubUo noro tiifts afly-loor jmn, Mid ftill i^i^t ftin tbair ^nttfl tmr i 
and high rapaUtloB aa Uie 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

The priees of UioM instraoMBU hava boon fiwUly Ndaeed, aad ait as low aa tha aidaalTa Ma off fl^^ 
malariala aad workmaaship wW allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
PIANOS TUNEDa 

BpoeUa AtlOBiloA ia ctraa to BBPAIRINO Plaaoa (OF ANT MAXX) hj tha moI TffwipflHt ud 
•kilful workmen. '"" 

lOwitntUd Oaiaiogwei mtd Pnoi ZJui wmiUd fm m tippUeatim fa 



CHICKEBINa 



The Atlantic UmM) 

FOB iMi WILL CONTAIN 

BotIaI Blorioa, 

?r ^l^f'^T!' ^f"*"* fHBLra, aaUior off ••Tba Oataa 
Aiar,** ate.: ObobiikP. LATHBor, autbor of "A Study 
of Hawtborno"; W. H. BinHop, author of ** l>atinold *\ 
W. D. HowBLLa, aathor of «*Tlio l^idy of the Aiooa- 

tOOk.** **Tb« UndlfliSOVMrMl rVMintrv •'- ^tut W»^t» 



1S6 Tremant Street, 

BOSTON. 



ISOFifth Avenue. 

NBW YORK. 



took 

jAMBf, 



t. «xho UndtoeoTorod Coontry*^; 
Bf. Jr., aaUMT of **Tha Aatorkaa.** 
•/• Ota. 



and Hbmbt 
•* 



Bhort Storioa Mid Sketchoa, 
By Habbirt Bbbchbb Stowb, T. R. Aldbich. Sabar 
Obkb .iKweTT, Co9(«TA2«cB Kekimobb WooLtojr 
Mabx TWA^jr. koaa Tbbby Gooks. 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO 

Tm Fkaar Ear abubhbd or Tub EAarBsir Statm, and flial towla appforal akioad lor 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 



HaTlBf all the aeeenaiy fadliUea and aneqoalled ezperleaos^ eontlnata to 
laatnunenta aoltable boUi lor public aad privato 
The teaar styles are 



w a naf a flU i f a giaal failalgr U 



On Mographleal, hiatorieal and aodal fabjaott, by Gold- 

^■.7.®''."'**\ *^'*.T^*** Eybbbtt Halb, OB the toelal, 
Dpiltleal and rallKloot Ufa of the world In the Ume of 
Christ; William M. BiMarm, on •• Tbo WItos of tbo 
Poota**: Juiis KisKB, on the ''Karly Cultoro, Myths 
aad Folk-Loro of oar Aryan Anoasiora*'; R. L l>uo- 
»ALB, on ** Tbo UalaUon of Soelaty to Crhaa.** 

Thb Atlasttic furnishes lu rsadeis In the eoursaof 
the year aa moeb remllng as to eonUlnad la Twmig OHt^ 
- — rWnsMs of 300 pafsa aaeh. 



MIRACLES OF BEAUTY AND CHEAPNESS 



foil MtB of pedal 
ia iMii with the 



TERMS: #4.00 a year, la adTaaoa,pesla^/y«iv » ssnl 
a BBssbaTs 



should be Buda by BMmey-order, draft, or 



HOUGHTON, MIFaiN & GO, Boston. 



BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSI& 



ESTABLI8MKD IN IMT. 



Not 



than frons thrao to i 
pBpUa Im a olaaa. 



Fifteen to Twenty I>oUan 

Is the hlgheat diarfo a tarm for any oaa braoeh, laaladlBg 
ttM flea study of nmrwMmj.Xh^rnn^ Baaa* ale., to 



There are magnificent choreh organst with two manwal^ twenty otopei aad 
There are exquisitely oraamented stylee, with fnU yet smooth tones, and i 
taste^sl BMMleni fomltare. Bat the chef d'osnYre of the manafactnrea la^ 

THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 

Designed and constmeted specially to meet the reqnirements off IVnIoeolonBl Maslolaaa aad Mnilcal 
seats, a wholly new and unprecedented Instroment, being tha 

FINEST GNE-MANUAL GROAN IN THE WORLD, 

And capable of prododng all thoaffecta off aTwo>Maaual Instfamaat, 
Gatahignee and Clroalars asni to any addreoB OB appUcatioB. 

Boannr, January 28| 1880. 

MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY'S BOOKS. 



the papll aflalahad maalaal ediioatkm. 
with the Boston OoBsarratory Is 

JUUOS EICHBERC-S VIOUN SCHOOL. 

IVhlsh thaaiaat fhssoaSTtollBlsCsor today ai 
swiniint erltlea have rseognlaed as the only \ 
toAaNfffaadaaarrlBCcSlhatiiMBa. 

la la pi eihe r, H 

JUUtJS mOHBUBO, 



CMd. or Kvenf flJO 

Faith Oartnoy*a Girlhood. lUastratad 1.20 

The Gay WMthya i A Story of Threads sad 

Thrnma •••.. 

A Sommor la I«aalto G«ldthwalto*a Ufa. 

Ulnstratec. ••«••«.«••...•. •••.....••«••......•••• .1.^0 

Patloaoo Btroag*s Oatlngs • # \M 

Ulthortot AStoryof Yestofdaia \M 

•■Saeh booha aa ban shoald be la erery hooiehold, to bo rsed, loaned, . ^ ....^ <... ., 

Hd eovor will hold together,— not holiday votanies for elegaat qalet, W stlrriag aad 

■Ion,' whieh Is to BMhe the world better thaa they fiad tt."— Bu t N a CbMStsawsallh. 

V MW mU hf BookmilurB, Bial,pas lp a l d, aa fost^ ^JpHss If ihs ^l ft s>w s ^ 



RmiI P*nu. niaitrated ...tlJO 

WoOlrla. AHoBMStory. inastrsted IM 

Tb<^ Other Olrla. lUastrated. 1^ 

Biahts and lasiKlita. s roiSa.^.. ..••••••••.•••••...< 

Faaaioa I A Volamo off r 



Ib panda aad gold., 
■•w I A Key to 



MIFFLIN Ac 00^ Boston, Mass* 



u 



DWIGUTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



[Vol. XLI.— No. 104S. 



iS^Mfiit $>ub{tj$I|ar0. 



1 



THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 



QUARTET BOOKS FOR CHOIRS. 



Kx^lMii 



Km«rM»ii*» fliM?refl .QlUlrt«*(l^ ThfviniMi** 

8«»rtirtiS ]temnhiM*irs Itecrrd QttmrUitii (aihI lito 
•V CoItoeUmi), Buck's Motettn CwllcctloM (atid hto 
Saco nd Mou»tt« CuHotUaii), muI D*w*s 8Msr«d Qmkr- 
t0tii (Ihto iMt for Miito VoIom only). 

PriM of «Mh of Iko AboTO, •3.W, In Boardi, iwd 92 J5» 
teClotiu 

MUSIC I 8mMt for lltu of KMUr Ouob 



KNAPP'S 



THROAT 



**Tb« bMt nmt&jfot hon rm iw * and tore ihrMta, 1 hare CT«r wed ; * 
Ood-tond to voraltou ; Inmloablo la omergenctea." SlG.KIIll AK I. K. T 
•* lU earaUTO |«opartiaa ara stopljr woiidorfnl.** BEV. ll.-M'. KKAPP 



D. D. Kaw York. 



PTTP 17 ** 1^ PtraagthcB* the volea. anabllnf ona to ilBf vitfcoat fMlana. 

V U Ixr^m IIKKIUI*. M^ liovia. ConTenlant to carry andaM. Dnifilat^ U 
or B. A. OLDS, lOO Fulton Straet» Now York. 



Ii.y. 

I)nagglati»»aokta, 



andAaUM 



■ama, and befin, la lima, to praetlael 



THEBEACONUGHT. 



Ifav anti beaallfvl ftandair 

HehiN»l ttoaiK ll«N»k. 

By 4. 11. Tkxxbv aud liar. K. A. IIukkmak. 'ililn lionk 

rai piaiiared by tha beat talant. ami may tafvly claim to 

ba among tba Prrw heU manlo bookii for }$nmbiy Meboola 

vp«blitokad. ExamlnaUl Spaelmant mailad for W eta. 



Kov 8«baartba for tba MUSICAL BBOORD, fSjOO. 



ffiMS OF ENGUSH SONG i^'.^.i^irS 

Soaad llh««t Maulo (Vooal). Vary poiialar. CSema aff 
Oai Ukmm fkmK (2.00.) ami Mo«»r«*a I 
(Mt.) ara also 



fkiMK (2.00.) ami Mowro 

of tba baat books of tba sama elasa. 



rUh Malodiaa 



SCHOOU SEM INARY, OR COLLBOB. 

A lllshly Compeimit T«ac1i«r 

Of PUma. Organ, V(4oe. and Thoory. wMiaa pasltiaa la 
abora. Addrsss: MUMC tfTUHY.caraof 



MY WINTER ON THE NILL 

ByCRABLRS DUDLRV Wahttrb. Naw Edition, 

1 ToL» ISnra, nalform vitb **Ib tha Laraat,** 92 JO. 

[Frnm Ora. (7efi. Jl. MeCMl€m.) 

**lt la tba Klla Ufa orar again,— tba panpla, tha _ 
Ilia changing. OTanif nl, always stranga and always pl< 
Ufa. not sketohad. bat fnlly palutsd witb w«mdarfni 
platanass and no lass baaaty and tmthf alaast.*' 



Amg hook maUed for mtaU price, 

OUVEB DIT80N & OO.. Boston. 



{ 



'•.•ArMrf«»v«MtwM(r*. Smt,f» ilfU , m n ulfl ^f 
priet h$ Ik4 PnblWkm, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 

Handel and Haydn Society. 

8IXTY.8IXTH 8BA80N. 
April 1.% Pasalnn Mnalo. 
April 17, " Hi. Pan!.** 
Soeared seats for either nav for sale at Mwlo Rail. 



NEW EDITIONS OF STERLING BOOKS. 



LONGFELLOW'S WORKS. 



ir«wOaaMdfK« Xdltjoa. Rerised luid completed to HUO. 

TV Poetieo! Workg compriae all of Mr. LoxorKLLOw'o Poema pnUlsfiad «p to 1880, ladtdlaf 
*Chriama" (bnt not iho tranalatloB of Daote's Dirine Corned/). With 8 ino portnlc. la 4 
tola crown 8to, cloth, gilt top, 89.00 ; half calf. 818 00 ; morurco, 824 00. 

Th4 Prom WorkB comprise 'Mlrpcrion," •« Karanaj^h,** " Outre-Mar,*' 8nd " Drifl- Wood.** la 
8 Tols. crown 8to. cloth, ffilt top, 84.50 ; half calf. 89.00; morocco, 812.00. 

This edition of IXMtorBLijOw's WMrka la jicculiarlY driiinilile fur lilimriea and for haneeholda, hdng 
firfated on liirne l/pe, and in |»riatfng, |Mtirr, and Wnding being altoifotber woithy of tbn 
Bad beautlfBl chanieur of the litcvainic it embvdiea. 

WHITTIER*S COMPLETE WORKS. 

ir«w OaaMdc8 Bdittoa« nnifurm with the Camhrldire edition of Lonirfe11ow*i Worka. 

7*Ae Pooiicni Worka comiirine all of Mr. Wiiittikii^s Poems jet pnhlbhed. In 8 fnl8. 
8T0. doth, gilt top, 88.78 ; half calf, 818.50 ; morticco, 818.00. 

Tke Prom WoHn comprise ** Literary Kccreatlona,*' *M>ld Portmlto and Modara Shetchea,* aad 
"Maiiraint Smith'b JoBrnaL* In I nds. crown 8vo^ doih, gOt »f,UJkOi half calf, 88410 r bm- 
Mceo^ 818.00. 

An BdmlfBble library editloB of tbcaa works which hart aiade the aaiM of WUttior a ohiffatoi 
konsebtfid void whaveror tha Bagliah langnsige k spokea or read. 

HOLMES'S WORKS. 

New Uniform Edition, inclnding 

Tav AvTOOBAT MP TRB BnaABPAST-TAnLB. P.Loia VniticBn : A Romnaen of Dnolhyt 
Tiia PnornMon at thb IlaBAnrAOT-TAnLa. Tnn OoAaDiAn Abobl. 
Taa P6aT at xaa DBBAarAST-TARLB. Pobmo. iioomkoUi Kditm* 

8 vols. 18mA, in liun, 810.00. 
A fofj diilrBble odltioa of these wise, thonghtful, oBcgealro^ witty, aad ovoty way doUf htltf 

BRET HARTE'S POEMS. (Diamond Edition.) 

Aa eatirelf new oditfon of Mr. n8rt6'8 Poe tlcnl WorkSf from now plnteo^ and 
Mo " Poema,^ " Knat and Weat Pucma.** and '* Kriities of the KiwtlUlla.'* 18bm. 81410. 
A fOfj deiifabln aad cheap editiua ul Mr. Ilarte's BBiqae fioems. 

«* GLOBE*' HAWTHORNE. 

A now edHloa of the Conpleto Works of Xatliaiilol lln wthorao. Uaifona with tho " G!tib$ ** 
CooTBB. DicBBBO, OBd WaVRBLRT, wbich hare pn>r^ so aiUelv |ioi>oUr. It containo all of llAiTi 
raoBMB^B Works, — Novels, Short Storios, Travel Ksnayi, Note^ISooka, and Books for ChiMrea. 8 
vokuaei^ wkh 84 UlnftrailoBa. S4J an(y aa mu. Price of oeta, in cloth, 810^00; half call, 888.001 

••GLOBE'* COOPER. 

Gonploto Work8 of Jnnes Ftoalmoro Cooper* iBcladlne hie famoos Novels of the ladiaao aad 
the RevoiutioB, and Storiee of tlie Prairie, Woods, and Sea. With new and valaable Introdncttond 
to each volnme byBooAM FaBiaoBB CoorBB, and 38 fnll-paiFe Illoeiratioaa drawn oipresa|y lot 
Ibb edition b* Dartey,- Dielman, Kredericka. Sheppard, nad Wai 



•Bfjf Ai ssli. I'Meo ia dolh, 8S0j00; hall calf, 848.00^ 



^aad. Ia 18 folaaici^ 1 



SM 



•• GLOBE '' DICKEN& 



Wor1i8 of Cksrifo Diekons. Triated la largo typ^ on good papot, aad coatatetag 88 oMl« 
loat iUnatmiioi.a by Darley and Gilbert. With aa iBdex of Charactcra. 18 Tolamci^ 18s8^ 81 Jl 8 
volamos the iel»iacloth» 818.78; hall calf. 8404K>; half masla, 848.0^ 

«« GLOBE** WAVERLEY. 

no WsTtrloy N^foU of Sir Walter Soett. Compleie in lO volnnMi. Umo. Printed Ikoai 
OacalleBt type, on good poner. llloetmtad with 100 cBgrBvings by Dariey, t>ieiflMn. Fredericki, Low, 
Share, Sbepnard, aad other faflMBS artists. The introdBctiona which appeared (a the anrnplBoad 
Abbotsford fiditioa, aad the UlnatrBtive aotco laaerted la aabaeqnoni editiona, ara raprodaeed hw% 

of the aovaliiBd the history of their prodBctlaa. ThoraartBlBO 
Md OBfjr to sili. Piki[,iaoloth,SI8J8|kBll8alfc 



tarabhiag all a se d ed esplBBatioa 
a jriosMvy aad a feiy fall iadoa o( 



^HOUGHTONt MIFFLIN ANP COMPANY, Bcsxov, Mass. 



Calen&ar o( V^t a^tufital Ibta^mu 



Apbil,188L 

a Mr. Charles N. Allen's Cooeeii ChkkerimrRooaM. 
11-16. One week of Her Majesty's Opora Compaay. 

Boston Theatre. 
IS. Second MaUnde <11 1^ A. M.) of Enmt P^raboi 

18. (Evening) Second Trio Concert of MIsiEaHBay. 

Richardann. ChirkerinK Rnoma. 
18. PliiUmrmonk; Fonrth Kebearsal. 
law Annual Benefit of Mii*s Abby Noyea. 

14. Philharmonic Fonrth Coocerl 

15. (G<iod Friday). Uandel and Haydn SodoCj: Bnek^ 

Pamlott Mnaic 
17. (Enjitor Sunday). Haadol and Hayda Sodelys 

"8t.PSnl." ' 

20. Fifth and last BntefpeConeeil 

*iL Miss E.V.RIchardaon'a third TfioCoaeort. Chkb- 

erins's. 
22. Fifth Apollo dob Concert 
29; and ail. Fifth and Sixth Apdlto Coneerti. 
Zk Mr. Wm.H. Sherwood's First Concert. Meleanoa. 
24. Mr. 11. J. |juig> first Orchestral Concert la Biattia 

Square Chnrch (Sunday evening). 
2flL Sixth Apollo aub Concert. 

27. Mr. A. P. peck's Annual Benefit Mualc Ball 

28. Mr. Wm. II. Sherwood'a Second Concert. 

20. Concert of Manricto Dcngremont Music HalL 
ao. Matindeof ManrkloDenjeremont Mnsk* Hall, 
ao. Mr. Wm.U. Sherwood'a Third Concert 



Mat, 188L 

L Second Orcbestnil Coneart of B. J. Laag, at Bia8> 

tie Sqiwre Clinrch. 
a. Fonrth Cecilia Concert (Pro8«8/y). 
8. ]*hilharinohlc Kifth Kchcamal, 3 p. M. 
ab Fifth PttbUc BttbearmU of Philhatmoale Society, 

3 P. M. 

8. Philharmonic Fifth Coneert 
A. Fifth Evening 0>ncert of Hiilharmonle Sodet j. 
11. Fourth Concert of tlie Cecilia. 

17, 111, and 20. Fimt performances of the "CEdlpoaTviw 

annns*' of Soj)hoclrs.(ln the Greek), with mnslo 
by lYof. J. K. IMne. Sanders TbcRtre, Cam- 
brMge. 

18. Fonrth Concert of the Baybton CInh. 



NEW SONGS. 

BABIES EYES A. F.. . 

IIUKAK lIltKAK.. •.•.■..•••.•.^. F, Kndol|ibi. . 

uAMl UN1.I«X1^\1. .•.■••....•........ ............Ii, liSrt. 

oil, FISIIEK miY, MY OWN Geo. I« <jpgood. 

STAY AT HOME .J. iSmt. 

8PR1KUTIMK ItSeekarl 

THK OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT..Wm.F. Aathei*. 
pBbUabad by 

CARL PROPER, 

81 Wrbt Stbrbt, Boaroir, 

MUSIO AND MnSICIAl^. 

Essays aad eritldsma by 

ROBERT 80HUMANN, 

Edited, translated, and annoUted by 

FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
Sooond Sorloo. Price sa.TS. 

tX>K]>OM I -* Reovaa. MEW YORK. > 8clin1 



We eordlally eonirat 
f Uah-speaklng readers, 
MTsstlna and delltbif a 



tnlata Madame Mltter and her 
on tbe prednetloa of this 
dellibUal volunaa. <-> A'ra, London. 



There are two mnsica] writers wbose works and 
rank with those of tbe higbrst literary atitbority, sneb aa 
Matthew Arnold and Sainte ISenva; they are Kobert 8ehn> 
ssann and RIcbard Wagner.— A'ofioa, New York. 

Thia book sparkles with gema. Sneh papers as F l ersa 
tan's rbapsody strtke ehonls la the reailcr's heart wbkk 
vibrate for boan after lu perusal. Brief as Is Madama 
Hitters aaneied sketeb of »aiamaan's life and eharaeter. 
It la eonrinelncly just and truthful. An Interssttnf hes4 
of Sebumann, pbotograpbed from aa orlflual portrait by 
Bendenuuin, entirely dfffereat from those bltberto nna- 
Usbed, and presented to Mrs. Kltter by Madam (Aara 
S eb u Bi aan, aeeompanles the volume. — H orld, Kew Yeck. 

VASSAR COLLEGE, 

POU0HXBEP8IB, N. Y. 

School of Art.— Department of Musie. 

Br. F. U BITTER, BIreetor 

Aa amplo and eflUnoBt eorpa of Teasaeiat 
Plane^ Organ, llanneny, ate. taught 

St ud en t s rwlds In College or Paughkeepslai 
Omnlogna wM% mil partlenlari fumUhad. 

8. L. CALDWELU n.BL, 

Tlie Benliard Ustenaoii Conmt Paity. 



B. LtSTBIiANNi 
B. M. HBIMOt^ 
JOHN atUUJU.T» 

fCr 



P. USTBIiANN. 
ALEE. HBINDL. 
H. A. ORBBNB, 



Prosta^s Mosie Staro S4 West St. Costoik 



Inn, ^ 1881.1 



DWIOnrS JOURNAL OF Musid?' 



• •• 

HI 



ai^tral 



Ji/flSS ED/Tir A BELL, ^ ^ ^ 

^Vv Afft«r Mverml fCMOM <«f ttndy* tfiMhlnf , «nd vififflMC 
bM NUwiMd to BoitoB» Mid wlU glf« prl v«t« 



In SiBfliif . 

far tiM voi 

BiilDKlNrR: HOTKL DOYL8TON. 



pff«ptf«d far the CMOTt Md Opmtto Staft. 

RBIIIDI 



^JP, TiMOTHEUS ADAMOWSKi. 

BtMenee la BoiM, will nmNv • 
fpnpltofortlM TloH» m4 for Mwlqm 



CHAELES N. ALLEK 

^ VIOLINIST* 

pimna fer 'iii«lnKtl«i «m iIm VMki. Aho.lbr 
1 yHSuuk KVwm wA VieHiiM« th« tiiidir«l 
I of O. DiTioM ft Co.* ' 



Afi?. WiLUAU F. APTHORP. 
'^ T«Mharof ibo 

VlAMO-rORT^ HARMONY, ahd COUNTERPOINT, 
No.tOra PuMai (otf B ti i— nr St-i Bootuw. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 



Camp^med •/ the rUtU or JV^rve-CFIvlat^ JFrimeip9€9 •/the Oj^-Brmin mnd. tFhemt^erm. 

n tmutrm tho energy loet by nwrouMMM or IndlfMtion. rolloTW UMtlUid*, orrfttto pulnn mi4 nonrnMn, rofreeho 
tho nonrefl tired by wtirry, excitement, or esontlre brain faUono, •trenstbem a folUnc memory, andj|lr« l^^^ 

of nemos exbnwtlon or debility. ItletbeoBlj^ftrmirireor cMMuniption. It glVee jritallty to 

thlldieii PbyelHMM bnve preeerihed 900,0110 pnekagee. For aale by 
P. CROSBY ^64 JL 660 SiKth Avo., tl#w York 



rigor In all dt^ 

the Inanflkdent bodily or mental grovtk of 
DrttOftola or by mail, •l.OO. 



MfE. JOHN A. PRESTON, 

TEACHER OF THE PtAWhPOMTE, 
t4t (*| TamioMT Smarr, Boavoi^ M^ 
Heam lo a.m. to • r. m. 



MME.BBRTHA 
JOHANNSBN, 



Prtfntmttfihi Aritf^m^ing, 

ns )d Aronna, Ketr TortE. 

Ladlea proparad for the Opera or 
ConeertKoom. 



QEORGE r. BULUNG. 

TBACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY. 

itattafaetorllygiranbyaudL Ad- 

AMtSieAX AST JotrBSTAti, 

» Union Square, 

New York. 



Jl^R. a W. CHADWiCK, 

OONDUCTOR AND SOI/) ORGANIST, 

win weaHo pnplls in Ptenoforte and Comiioailtaa al 

119 (A) Trbmoxt 8t., Room 6:l 



r L. CAPEN, 

^* (Uipaifr ftom iS^o-iSt], iadumt). 

TEACMBR or PIANO^ ORGAN, AND HARIfONX 
Oitaablai is*Tii«Moirr St.* ^ 

M St. Cnobcm. At Mamn. Chickcring ft Son/. 



MADAME Rl//?ERS/JOA'FF, 

*" JO Aori,sn}R srifKXA MOsroM 

Up to May, tben lt<r five mmiilis m her cniiMry r<ii H ei ic ei 

I.AKK«ID«, HliaiJM. Mii**^ 

V B. SZ/ARLAND, 

* PIANO FORTS, VOCALCULTURE, READY 

RRADINO and CHORAL.CONDUCTINO. 

QA. SHAW, Moilii^M, ms. 

CoMiHiamoicf FumriaRicn ron Spkcial OrcAaioim. 
Mnaie of Anuitenro oarefnily arranged. 

If/IUJAii H. SHERWOOD, 
'^ CONCERT PIANIST, 

AND TEACHER OF THE PIAN O-FORTI, 
ijy Taaiioi rr STa««T, BoaTOW, MaMp 

Q W, SUMNER 

Win be at kia room, 149 (a) Ticmont St, Beeion, every 
farsnoon (Mcadaye cioepied), «kera ttfmngemema fee PIANO- 
FORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with kirn may be 



C A WHITNEY, 

ORGAN, PIANO-PORTE. AND HARMOIIY, 



JjptitON W. WHITNEY. 

Far ORATORIO, OPERA, nd OOMCBRTSi 



No. 9 Allstom 8 



J^ADAME CAPP/ANI, 

HLm Priam Donna of "U ScaW* la Milan, aad la *a 
kadhg Opma Honmrtof EoropeX 

MMCEiYMS PUPILS FOX VOCAL CULTURE 

At Na 44 Wnrraa STaaaT, Boaron. 

7^ P^ CURRIER, 

* * TEACHER OF PIANO-FORTE, 

t49(A)TaBiMMrT STaasT, oobjcbk or Waar, 

BOSTON. 

JJiR. ARTHUR FOOTEt Piam^firU Ttaiktr, 

S V«>> Cadir Street **— 



QHARLES F. WEBBER, 

149 (a) Tremoht Street, Bciston, Ma8«. 
Physiologleal Darelopment of tbe Voioa, and tka Art 

of Singing* 



ff/TLUAMJ. WINCH, 

149 (a) TrBMONT STEBETy 
BOSTON, MASS. 

QERMANIA BAND. 

AsaMilitMyBand,Semna<leBaad,GmndorSman 

Foe Parades, Concerts, Ipaeties, Weddingi^ 

"The German," and all oocasioms 

WHERE Music is eequieeo. 

t.....^.fMnitaryBaad .JULIUS E. ETCHLER. 

""*"■"• J Omketlia ..CARL M. EICHLER 

W. C. NICHOLS, AcaNT, 
OmcB 147 (a) TaxMONT, eoa. Wbst Srai 



fUNING DEPARTMENT, INSTITUTION 

"* FOR THE BLiSD, 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNF.D flY EXPERIENCED 

AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 
AnOrdeia ftom Bcetoa or ^ait y eent as abore, or to |y Ai 
STaaaT, will receive prompt aiteaiioa. 

or TU» DtprnHmnd kmt alargv i^sROt Pi 



J^R. CHARLES R. HA YD EN. 

TEACHER OF SINOlNa 
HotRL PitiiAM, BoaTOw, Mam. 

JLFR. JUNIUS W. HILL (Uipdc^ iMo 10 1863), 
^"^ PIANO, THEORY, AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 
MoeK Room at im Tvomokt STxaaT. 
Mm. Hiu. ie aeMlcd in kit £iir.ii«e Lemooador Piaaob Via* 
li, nd «Crilo) by Memn. a N. Aluw and WuLF Fi 



J^fADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD. 

PIANIST, 
9/1 Estl T^mtk SinH, Ntm Ywrk CRf* 



QERNHARD LISTEMANN 



Givca Imtraclioae to 
ADVANCED PUFiLS OH THE VIOLIH, 
I PaosfMi'k MoiK Sroaa, 94 Weal St, BeMaa^Mma. 



JLfISS HELEN D. OR VIS, 

TEACHER OF THE nANOFORTE. ^^ 

SMtm : FWa»» Hill S^ST* ""?"«®y:riSS*^ '^ 
^^^ Jk/«r«Neat.' ». J. Lajjo, J. S. Dwioht. 



J^R. JOHN ORTH 

RECEIVES PUPILS aa Ika PIANO-FORTE 
AtkhMaeicRaaoM, 
Me^ ta WwT STaaar, BoaroN.ovar Bigebw, Kaanari ft Ca. 



QEORGE U OSGOOD, 

M9(A)TBaM0M1 

CONCERT 8INulN0» ORATORIO^ AND OPERA, 
^DWARD B. PERRY. 

PIANO BCfUnn AND TEACHER, 
irfll MtlklapoplteoB and after SeptemlMr ll^ al Iha 



rURLYLE PETERSILEA, 
l^ CO HCERT PiAHiST AHD^ TEACHEE, 

PKTn»IMSA*S ACADEMY OFjdUSIG, 



I 



DwiGHT's Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852- PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT. Editor. 

Tliit Journal hat mainUincd its existence and its eharacter longer than any Musical 
Periodical in America, being now in its 41st VoliinBC and its S9th year. 

Being owned by iu Editor, it is wliolly independent, in iU opinions and Its otteranees, of any 
private interest or inflr.ence of artists, muiicians musie jniblisliers, or ninsical instrument 
manufacturars, and never barters praife for adverti»ioE patronage. 

It enjoys a bigb repuUtion, both here and in Europe, for its high tone, for the candor of its 
criticifm,'for tlie solid value of its contents,— varied, reliable, instructive, and in great part 
worth preserving; for iU perslsteat eiforts to raise the mnsical Uste and sUndard of our 
people; and for iU impartial survey of the whole field of Musical Art» so far as iU limited 
sise, dependent on the measure of public rapport, admits,— for it must be borne in mind that 
for every musical topic which claimed notice ten years since, there are at least ten times aa 

ouiny now. 

Ju amtenti rtialt mainly t9 tki AH ^ M^kf hU unik ocrastbno/ ^nces at tK« world of 
mri and poUio litemtwe. 

It has an able corps of correspondents and contribntoro, including snch names as Prof. 
F. L. and Madame Fanny Raymond Kitter, of Vassar College, Mr. William F. Apthorp» 
Mr. A. W. Thayer, Mr. W. a B. Mathews and Mr. C. H. Brittan» of Chicago, Mr. 
J. C. FiLMORB, of Milwaukie, and others. — Aa hnportaat feature in iU columns for Mmie 
months will be the publication of a complete report of Mr. ApTHORP^a Lectures on the 
HiaroEY OF Muaic, recently delivered at the LoweU Insatote, as rtvued txpmd}/ kg Aa 
maikor* 

The Journal is Usoed fortnightly; price of subscription, ttM per year In advance ; ivt 
copies, $10.00; ten copies, $20.00, and an extra copy to the person sending the dub. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COM PANY, Boston. 

CLUB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 

WITH HOUGUTON, MIFFLIN ft COMPANY'S OTHER PERIODICALS. 

DwtoRT'a JoumiiAL of Moaio ako •Th« Atlahtio Momtrlt, . .... . $6.76 per annma. 

DwKiiiiT*s JocawAL OF Mosio Ann BosTOii Medical afd Scboioal Jouhiai., 0.76 
Dw tour's JoiJRitAL of Music asio Tub Bbpoetbb, ••••••••• *l*i6 

l>WIOHT*S JOOBKAL OF MCSIO AW Tb« U. S. OwWHSiAL PoSTAI. GOIM, . . JW 

DwioHT'a JouniiAi. or Music Awn Tea QoABTBni.Y Rbtjbw, 0.00 

Dwiout's Joubkal of Music afd T«n LDivnuaoN Rbyibw, , . . . . JW 

DwiOHT'a JOOBNAI. OF MUSIO AFD niB TWO EBTIBwa, ••*....•• 9.60 

• 71s Aikmiie portmiti •/ Lotofbllow, Bbyabt, Wuttibb, Iawbu, bmT Bouaa, ipdl 6s 

ntjkr $1.00 tack additimal 

|y*5|weMwa cepNW ff Dwionr'a Jovbbal of Muaio wdl 6« star Is any a^fd^ess sa appiietikm. 
a JoomiAL hj^ tik^ CacL FmvmvmM% 80 ITasC St^ A. WiU4Aim 4 Co, 868 W a a k ia p 
L a! K.LolS^'r800 ITaslmifsa JSumtd kg Urn pJiMm.A PaHt aL.Bmlaa. 
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Longfellow Birthday Book. 

ARIUXOED BT 

CHARLOTTE FISKB BATEa 

Wllk K Bbb, mtlnlyiKW Poftnlt. ud tnln Itli 



(Irei 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 

KdlUd bj M. h: Daluw. Mbw, tnU (lit, tlJS. 



TnHiir7sf TtwDi^t," •Ueb tiu prmdH 

vr A TBKAavRY or ■tnovaur 

■iml In son utnoUn *t)U, and lu prlot 



The Servant Girl Question. 

Br Habukt rBWOOTT SrorroMD. "LltU* Clurts* 
M7U. tlM. 

AHllaiof VMflbjOMOt th*BI)UbTll11lUlB(AlB«1 

Wm. Yn. Hpollonl'a Ktll* book 1 



jfnllDB, for iTirr lUr of t>H 
jMT. TiMH hIhiIdiu ■» pilnMd OB th* Ult-buul 
tta. On Ui* right li«i»t pBcti uv Importinl DMma- 
nuU, uiuiIIt tfa* nuna ot dliltnpibhad iDdlTldiula 
tLoh Unh oocunvd on tlw diyi neDIloiied, ond tftm 
■n Irli fur aDiDen).!!!. Tti« book ii (inballlalMd w[th 
■ nin.irkiibl]r Bill portrait of Mr. I»n|f«llo*,uil tnln 
ttOlBt lllulrxtlanl. It !■ baiuidlln Di> mod luUIul ttjlm, 
•nl !• In til mpKU on< e( th* bMt uhI b 
UnhdBT bcxAa >nr iMiMd. 

■•nl, mstpsU. « nostpt mt pr«M br Ik* FQUlBlinB. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 



The King's Missive, 



Thli book BaBtnlDB all tlwpc>»>>rritt» brWr.WUk 
Uar ilnca lbs psblieattoB of "Tb* Vlilon of Eahaid," Is 
im. It will b« (BCBTlj vBlsoBiad b; Um multltadB of 
AoMtlaB reailen vba k4 onlr r*fai4 Mr. WUtilw vUk 



Early Spring '» Massachusetts. 



MB* BitTBdi trsn ThoTMB'l JOT—I ha** tb* nMB 
o( KalBTB, Bod tk* BBia* srifliul aod ladlTMaal Mf !• 



The Carpenter Organ Action, 

AnEMTION TONE CBmCSI 




Ib all tbB CBHDilal aiulLUca of 111* I1*M Orgu tbll Ao- 

ton*. In inlDm. Tarlitf , and Ib &t Rienl brilllancr of 
th* iuili*>l BifRt, IbtBa nripini ar* baimnd all eonpftl- 
tlan. Aa*ncdln(lT, th* finl pMltlnn Ib bIwbj* awardHl 
•b*nil^lw<C<aam*ITUbllilt,BiHllliBhl|li<*t«rwtBma 
•r* bnwnnd iqaii tkan by rralBcnl miularaBS In Rnrap*. 
nosrt ib«W ■■MMnackablB sicriltiK* baa bM« nor 
Mi*lV tbB intda lor T*an. II la sdIt rBBBnl lTlha H ban 
■uDulaciDiInK [aellUca, to muply *ltk «■ ius*ui d*- 

OABPENTER ORQAN 

To tb« laavTal pabll* 



Annta vantad Id Bnr]> pan nf (ha-CnunitT. 

TbtaaOrnuB rani* iHpHc* train oiilir (IHtotlOM. 
Orvua (iK BHi payiMBiB sulf (UA par BtMk ud 

Kbw flBtiilaciua avmt to airr addm* «■ uppIlBK- 



A Bemailxible Book. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

BtT. T. UUNGER. 
t6mo,elath, .... (1.00 

A book of Iborouglily nDiible, Judittonii, ■jrm- 
pathetic helpful Ulka to jou>g people oa PurpoM, 
Friemli and Compabiow, M«iMr«, Tlirifl, Self. 
Belitnce and Cuungc, Ilealtli, ReMllog bod In- 
tollcclubl Life, AmuKDCnta, *»d I'miIi. 

Thia book (oiKh» acta, haUtt, character, destiiqr ( 
ildeali «i th the pretcnt ladvital thought ialit«>ti>«, 
Mciety, life; it ia the hand-book lopouiUecaieeltt 
it atimulate* one wilh the idea (hat Ufa i* wolth 
livingi tbete aie ito dead wotdi in it. It ia to be 
ranked with Principal Shsirp'i "Culture and Reli- 
fioii," and wilh Dr. Ciariu'i " ScU-Ctdlure." Tin 
produclioa of ■ book of Ihii aoti la aot aa crerjKtay 
occurrence 1 it It an cTcnt : it will woik ■ rendution 
MDong yonng men who read it: it haa Ibi bbbIj 
ling from com to GO*eT.^M<r Vtrk Tima. 
War ttl* If itotBBfte*. JaU pctt^aU, cm ntrifl ^ 
friw, tf^ ^-MMv*. 



CARLYLES ESSAYS. 



CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

B/ TnOKAB Cakltls. RivtrtUU Editiom. Newlj nn»«d wd amballiabad witli b 

flua portrmit of the butbor on (toeL i toU. crown 8to, S7.M>i halt «•!(, 115.00. 

TUa ii amphatickUj tba beat American «ditioa of Cwtjle'i rembrkbbla Euajb, 

Coatuitb : ToL I — Jaaa Pul Frtadrteb Blehte ; Stale tl OaiBaa LlutMara ; Life and Will- 
iBgiof W*mer; Ooath*'* IlalaDb; Gootb*; Bona; Lilaol IlajM; Qer^a llajrwriihu; fkmaa 
Boaabce j Fract)i»a. 

Vol. a— Veltaira; RotalU; Sign* of the Tiaaa i Jaaa Paol Friedrieb Rlchier [aacMd utlde) , 
Ob lliatary ; Lutbar** Faalmi Schiller; Tba Kibelaacaa Liad; fletsan Litaiwora of the PoartMitb 
bod Fiftcwith CtBtariM i Tajlw'a Ufatorie Suvef ol OwnaB PiMUj ; RIchtar'l Raiiaw of UcibMl 
d*Siaa. 

ToL in. — Cbancterlatica ; Ooetha'i Pottrail ; Biopaphr ; Seawall'* Ufa of Johsaoa ; Daub of 
Ooctba; Gaatfaa'a Worka ; Con-Law KbjOM*: Ob UiMOc; Acaia; Didetot; Cdubi CaeliMtra; 

llMlb ut K«lw*nl IrrlBUi KariUi (inutUlid truii QiMli*)| Biibillal, OiMb«,bia lliduM iltHiML 

Vd. IV. — Tba Diamond Ktcklaca j Uinbtaa) IVIiamMtarf lllrtorf of tb* FrMch Hendatloai 
5I1 Waltar Scott; VanhBcea Von En^'* Uenoln; Fniitiaa oa tba Cepyrigbt Uitli Oa tba Sioklaf 
dI Tbi Van|;aur;BaiLlietbaCofatiaat«r( Dr. Vtssdat An EkctioBtotb* Looc PailiaoMBt, Twa 
llaaJfedbodnfly YiMtAeoiThiOpeiB; Fnyect of b Katlobal Eahibliioa ^ Seouiab FUmiia ; 
Tba FriniaHBab. 



Ai far aa eomph 



■ r>^>i 



I* adittg*. — R S. MAOEbaua, Ib tba i>iileM. 



Beyond all other ltvln|r mea Mr. Cariyla haa colond lb« lboB|hl of Ui dma. lie ti bhora all thi^ 
erlKJBal. Eaarefa whara you will, you will not find hia dupU^ta. Juat aa Vfardiwonb biongbt B 
Bcw aye to nature. Hi. Carlylt baa btaaght b ntw tja Ibto tba raalBa of BiograpbyaBd IUbIocj.— 
Alkx a>DbB fiMiTB, in Uarftr'i ilagata*. 

Tba gnat merit of thaae auaya lay Ib a eridcUm baaad on wide Bad raiioBt atady, wUeh, caralaM 
of iradiiioD. applied lla Mandard t« lb* real bbd Dot tba tooUBporary wtmh of th* litarary or otbac 
parfoimanca to be jodijed, and ia aa BaarriBir %j% for that Hmlim «»pnBiioa of the voral faatanb 
of character, a pereejitiM of wbicb alosa ndka* tb* drawiag of b eohanat likanaa* poatiblk .... 
Ilia Talaa aa aa iBtwrer and awakvnir eanoot b* orcreaiiaaiad. It Ii a pwwn whkb balonp «aly to 
tba blubaai order of mioda, lor it ia noaabatsdirlBaBuaBrtbM mam kuMll* bad inadlata.-^ Jamb* 
KsBbBU. LOWBIA, IB Uj Sttdj Wiidtm. 

la Cartyl* I tanatata ibOM of bU lb* niod nod character that Ha bt tba foBodalloB of hk taadot- 
"" «Bia*b«faMJbowh*ba«iladiaJBiQanaMl Ua b alBoat aoie ai bM* 



SCHILLER. 

TMt-PodiBt SeriM, iima, fiO enU. "liodan ClBi^v" (Na 14),witb Si^illM'i 

"Lbjof thcBsVFridolin.-BDd-FBTorilaPMBM.- limoylimau. 
_ro>BBatyabot tb^workaof """ -. ' II iirillil lllilillllllli, ill I 



GOETHE. 

rMt-Pock«t S«riM, Strnfo, M enu. "Undm Chwlo" (»«, UX «IA OotOA 
•'Tala,*BDd''FftTiiritaFMBB." Um^TSmbU. 

HOUGHTON, UIFFLUf AND COMPANT* Bonov, UABi. 



Afril 9, 1881.] 
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BOSTON, APRIL p, i88i. 

ftatsrad at th« Pott Ofllc« at Boston ai Mcond-elaM mattar. 

Alt the ortieteM not credited to other fiublieatUmi wer$ e«- 
fretely written for thi$ Jommal, 

fhihlisheil fnrttUffktt^ fy Horoirrosr, Mim.nr ft Ck>., 
Meoton, Maoom /Vice, #o cento a nnmber,' $g,jo per fftar, 

fkor onto in Unotm Ay Cahl TnVKtr.n, jo Wett Street^ A. 
WiLUAwa ft Ov, 98j WnoMnfften Str^tt, A. K. Lokfxo, 
j69 ir<uAtoylMi 9trrtt, and bj/ tko Pnbtioherot in Jfeto York 
hff A. BHR5TAXO, Jr., j9 C^niim f fwnrv, omd HotrotrroH, 
IfirrUJt ft Co., 1/ A»tnr Plaeot in Philadelphia 6y W. H. 
Bojrmi ft On., tno Chtotnnt Street; in Chicago ly the Cm- 
cA«o M nato OoMPAiir, 5/j State Street. 

MR. PEPYS THE MUSTCIAN.t 

BT FBAircU HUEPFKR. 
(CoiMlatloaoCHo.111.) 

It neemt Btrange that Mr. Pepyt, who was 
born in 1632 and paused hit early youth in or 
near London, should, as he states in the pas- 
sage last referred to, not ** remember to have 
heard the organs and sinking-men in surplices 
ID my life." The explanation is prolmbly that 
the boy was a staunch Roundhead, although 
tlie man conformed to the more congenial 
tenets of the loyal Church. Mr. Pepys's 
early republican tendencies troubled him a 
good deal in after years, and there is an 
amusing account in the Diary of how he meets 
a Mr. Christmas, an old schoolfellow, and is 
much afraid ''that he would have remem- 
beretl the words that I said the day the king 
was beheaded (that were I to preach upon 
him my text should be * The memory of the 
wicked shall rot,') but I found afterwards that 
he did go away from school before that time.*' 

After a passing reference to a ''pair of 
Virginalls " saved in a boat from the great 
lire of London, we pass to the description of 
a fearful and wonderful instrument which, 
with its congeners, the learned men aforesaid 
must klentify. '*Thence to the musique meet- 
ing at the Postofflce where I was once be- 
fore. And thither anon came all the Gres- 
ham College, and a great deal of noble 
company, and a new instrument was brought 
called the Arched Viall, where, being tuned 
with lute strings and played on with keys like 
an organ, a piece of parchment is always kept 
moving ; and the strings which by the keys 
are pressed down upon it are grated in imita- 
tion of a bow by the parchment ; and so it is 
intended to resemble several vyalls played on 
with one bow, but so basely and harshly that 
it will never do. But after three hours' stay 
it could not be fixed in tune, and so they were 
fain to go on with some other musique of in- 
struments." 

There seems to be a curious fate reigning 
over the instruments which have the word 
"arch" prefixed to their name. They have 
no vitality, and somehow or other come to 
grief. Even the famous archlute, which was 
still a living thing in the time of Handel, has 
now disappeared from the concert-room and 
joined Mr. Pepys's " Arched Viall " in the 
limbo of things forgotten. Whether the lat- 
ter twanged again on any subsequent occa- 
sion, and with less unharmonious results, the 
Diary does not say. Mr. Pepys's verdict, 
tkat it woald never dOt at any rate^ has been 
M\y eonfirmed by the events as hb predky 



tions usually were, being, indeed, always 
founde<1 on calm judgment and close observa- 
tion. For the latter he had, with regard to 
this particular subject, a good opportunity in 
his own collection of musical instruments, the 
remnants of which are still in exbtence. It 
was not without good reason that, as early as 
August 21, 1663, when his prosfterons days 
had scarcely yet begun, he eould write: 
"Tliis evening I paid Mr. Hunt £3 for my 
viall, and he tells me that I may, without 
flattery, say I have as good a Theorbo viall 
and viallin as is in England." 

How, four years later, Mr. Pepys was on 
the point of adding an organ to his collection, 
and how reasons of space and prudence pre- 
vented him from doing so, the following ex- 
tract may tell : " At my bookseller's and did 
buy ' L'illnstre Bassa ' * in four volumes for 
my wife. Meeting Dr. Gibbons, * he and I 
to see an organ at the Dean of Westminster's 
lodgings at the Abbey, the Bishop of Roches- 
ter's ; where he lives like a great prelate, his 
lodgings being very good ; though at present 
under great disgrace at Court, being put by 
his«Clerk of the Closet's place. I saw his lady 
of whom the Terr^B Filiut ^ at Oxford was 
once so merry ; and two children, whereof 
one a very pretty little boy, like him, so fat 
and so black. Here I saw the organ, but it 
is too big for my house and the fashion do not 
please me enough ; and therefore I will not 
have it." 

Readers may care to know that the " fat and 
black boy" so unceremoniously introduced 
grew up to be an Irish judge, and a baronet 
of Queen Anne's creation. 

We next come to a short excursion on sci- 
entific ground, which, although It does not 
refer to the art of music, may be interesting 
to the pupils of Helmholts and others, as a 
landmark in the history of acoustics. Mr. 
Pepys, it may be added, although a man of 
science and later on the President of the 
Royal Society, was too reasonable a man to 
believe in the monstrous idea propounded by 
some people now-a-days, that composers as 
composers would be benefited by a knowl- 
edge of acoustics, or of what is absurdly called 
the teienct of music In a passage, which 
will be quoted by-and-by, he classes music 
with " the other parts of mathematical knowl- 
edge," but this has reference to a more syste- 
matic and, therefore, more scientific method 
of teaching musical theory, which he justly ad- 
vocates against the barbarous jargon of his 
contemporaries. As for acoustical sdence, 
he regarded it as being on the same footing 
with other branches of knowledge in whidi 
he took an interest, not as a musician or mu- 
sical amateur, but merely as a man of wide 
culture and catholic Intelligence. In expla- 
nation of the following passage, it should be 
sUted that the Mr. Hooke referred to is Rob- 



i •* Ibrablm, on rniastrt BaMa.** It waa tlia trat ol that 
almott Intarmlnahle miIm of **TwttlTa taat Itaneh to- 
nianeca, neaUy gilt," pnblislMd by MafdalalM da BomUH. 
It WM printad In ISIl. — M . B. 

•Chriatophar Gibbon*, tba ataond aoa aC tha giaai Or- 
lanilo. Born la IC16; appolatad organist of Wattnlntter 
Abbay, ISSO; I>oa<or of Mntie, Oxon., ISSl; diad ISTt. Ua 
la bnrlad la tlia alotolara aC tha Abbaj. 

«A sahalar appolntad to maka a lAUflaal sad Jaitlat 
•paaabataaAetiiithaUalTanltyoCOafotd. Tbaanatom 
dlMoatlaaad aboat tha baglMitaif of ths last aaatary. 



ert Hooke, a great scientific authority of the 
period, who frequently turns up in the Diary 
as a lecturer on the Comet of 1664, and on 
felt-making, and as the author of a book " of 
the Microscope, which is so pretty that I 
presently bespoke it, and away home." This 
is Mr. Hooke's theory of vibrationsi as con- 
nected with musical sounds : -— 

"August 8, 1666. Discoursed with Mr. 
Hooke, whom I met in the streete, about the 
nature of sounds, and he did make me under* 
stand the nature of musicall sounds made by 
strings mighty prettily 1 and told me that hav- 
ing come to a certain number of vibrations 
proper to make any tone, he is able to tell 
how many strokes a fiy makes with his wings 
(those flies that hum in their flying) by the 
note it answers to dnring their flying. That, 
I suppose, is a little too much refined ; but 
his discourse in general was mighty fine.'* 

Speaking of acoustics, it will be well to 
mention one of the most curious passages in 
the Diary, curious in so far as it illustrates in 
the most striking manner the saying of Taci* 
tus, ** Rebus humanis inest quidttm ctreulus,** 
Here, at a very primitive period of dramatic 
music in England, we find foreshadowed the 
idea carried out at the Wagner Theatre at 
Bayrenth, the idea of the invisible orchestra. 
The Theatre Royal, at which this idea was 
first tried, was one of the predecessors of 
"Old Drury," being situated near Dmry 
Lane, although not yet cal^sd by the name of 
its local habitation. 

"May 8, 1663. Thence to my brother's, 
and there took up my wife and Ashwell to 
the Theatre Royal, being the second day of its 
being opened. The house is made with extraor* 
dinary good contrivance, and yet hath some 
faults, as the narrowness of the passages. in 
and out of the pitt, and the distance from the 
stage to the boxes, which I am confident can« 
not hear ; but for all other things it is well, 
only, abov^ all, the musique being below and 
most of it sounding nnder the very stage, 
there b no hearing of the basses at all, nor 
very well of the trebles, which sure must be 
mended." 

Mr. Pepys's censure, it should be remem- 
bered, applies to a time when "musique,'* 
both orchestral and choral, was executed on 
a small scale; had he known the gigantic 
bands of modem days perhaps he would have 
judged differently. 

To conclude, we must hear a little of one of 
Mr. Pepys's favorite hobbies, the reform of 
musical theory, which in those days of scho- 
lastic nomenclature, with a very vague mean- 
ing at the back of it, was, indeed, urgently 
needed. The new scheme, including, as we 
have seen, a remodelled system of notation, 
was as eagerly sought by Mr. Pepys as if it 
had been the philosopher's stone. More than 
once the secret seems within hb reach. " All 
the evening," he writes, 20th of March, 1668, 
—after a day's hard work at the oflice "to 
enable us to set out twenty-seven ships " — 
" pricking down some things and trying some 
conclusions upon my viall, in order to the in- 
venting of a better theory of mnsick than hath 
I yet been abroad; and I think verily I shall 
doil.** WhetlM lie ever «• did V aiMl what 
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wa8 the result, is more than the present writer 
professes to know. Some light on the gen- 
eral hearings of Mr. Pepys's theory is thrown 
by a passage in one of his letters, written 
many years after the close of his Diary, and 
not long before the dose of his life* Bat his 
love of music never left Mr. Pepys, and well 
might he have promised to be faithful to Po- 
lyhymnia «• till death do us part.** The letter 
is dated Clapham, November 5, 1700, and is 
addressed to Dr. GharleU of Oxford, and re- 
fers to a scheme of teaching the ^ Mathemai- 
ical Sciences '* propounded by another learned 
man, Dr. Gregory, and submitted to Mr. 
Pepys by the first-named divine. Musie, it 
appears, had no place in Dr. Gregory's scheme, 
and after a few introductory remarks, Mr. 
Pepys begins accordingly : — 

^ To which, what I would now recommend 
to your giving the same regard to, with the 
particulars therein named, is first Music— a 
science peculiarly productive of a pleasure 
that no state of life, public or private, secular 
or sacred, no difference of age or season, no 
temper of mindorconditk>n of health, exempt 
•from present anguish, nor, lastly, distinction 
of quality, renders either improper, untimely, 
or unentertaining. Witness the universal 
^Msfo we see it followed with, wherever to be 
found, by all whose leisure and pitrse can bear 
it \ •while the same might, to much better ef- 
fect, both for variety and delight to themselves 
and friends, be ever to be had within their 
own walls, and of their own oomposures too» 
as well as others — were the doctrine of it 
brought within the simplicity, perspicuity, 
and certainty, common to all other parts of 
mathematical knowledge, and of which I take 
this to be equally capable with any of them, 
in lien of that fruitless jargon of obsolete 
terms, and other unnecessary perpleiities and 
obscurities, wherewith it has been over hith* 
erto delivered, and from which, as I know of 
nothing eminent, or even tolerable, left us by 
the ancients, so neither have I met with one 
modem master (foreign or domestic) owning 
the least obligation to it, for any of their now 
nobler compositions; biit, on the contrary, 
charging all (and justly too) upon the happi* 
ness of their own genius only, joined with the 
drudgery of a long and unassisted practice.** 

The passage is well worth serious contem- 
plation. It is interesting also from a literary 
point, showing as it does the different style 
of Mr. Pepys*s learned oorrespondence from 
thai of the Diary. Instead of felicitous, al- 
beit unconscious, grace of expression, we have 
here long and involved sentences, and a train 
of thought not always easy to follow. But 
through all shines a true and earnest love of 
the art. 

(To bt •ontlaatd.) 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

MB. WILUAM F. APTliORrS USCTUREB BEFOBB 
TUB ]X>WBLL IN8TITUTB.I 
IV. 
nOlt BACK AND HAHDBL TO BBETHOTXK. 

Ladles and Gentlemen, — We have seen how 
music, as represented by Uie Ambrosiaa and Gre- 
gorian chants, travelled from MiUa and Rome to 

Fraaee and this KetherUnds ; how the French, 
■ ' ■ ■■ 

iRsTlMd kf tke 



after receiving the Gregorian chant with open 
armis carried it bsck to Italy in the more devel- 
oped form of the dincantns; how In torn the 
French discantiis wrs taken up by tlie Nether- 
landers and developed into counterpoint; and 
how they took tlicir eountcrpoint to Italy, where 
it was carried to Its higbeH pitch of perfection by 
Palestrina. We have also seen how the arafie- 
reform was begun hy Caedni and FM la Flor- 
ence, how the dramatic aodmonodle styles sprang 
up, and how Monteverde disoovered the modem 
tonal system. Modem mosle really began with 
Monteverde. I have said already that the eariier 
history of Its development belongs mainly to the 
liistory of the opera. Althoqgh modem music 
owed Its origin to a delibemte departure from 
counterpoint and from all contrapuntal forani, and 
to the establbbnent of the monodle style, the 
new tonal system had not long been In vigor be* 
fore the old eontmpuntal forms began to re-appesr 
in It; they were gradually developed still farther 
In tills new musical atmosphere until tonal countei^ 
point arrived at quite as high a degree of perfee- 
tion as the old modal counterpoint had readied 
hefore It. This gradual growth of tonal or mod- 
em counterpoint may be said to have hegun with 
Monteverde himself, and to have reacheil Its cul- 
mination under Baeh and Ilitodek The time It 
took tonal eooaterpolnt to attain to Its full growth 
was somewhat shorter than that taken hy the old 
modal counterpoint. Of course It Is Impossible to 
fix dates with any approach to accuracy, but the 
following figures will give a general Idea of the 
time which tlie two styles took to grow to periec- 
tlon. From 1980 (tlie year of Dufay's entrance 
into the Pootlfical choir) to 15<5 (the year of 
Palestrina's Ala$9o/Pi>p€ MwreeUm$) Is IM years. 
Thus it took not quite two centuries for the old 
counterpoint to reach Its full growth. From 1994 
(tlie yesr of the publicatloii of Monteverde's 
thinl book of mailrigals) to 1729 (the year of 
Dsch't great Passlon-Muffe) k 195 years. Mod- 
ern counterpoint accordiagly grew to manhood In 
a little over a century and a quarter ; hut then, 
we must remembert it had the ok! counterpoint to 
start from* 

The detailed stmly of this grailual growth of 
modem counterpoint is neither so interesting nor 
fo Important as that of tlie okler forms. In 
studying the history of strict modal eounterpofot, 
we find ourselves steadily rising step hy step from 
Dufay to Palestrloa. If at aay point In our path 
we turn to look bsck upon the ground we have 
gone over, we see It all lying before us. But If in 
our study of the devekipmeat of modern counter- 
point we tnm and look hack, we see Palestrina 
standing like a miglity mountein-peak far above 
us, and we feel like retuming to him. It Is only 
when we get as far as Each and llilndcl tliat we 
find ourselves once more stamling on ground as 
high as that which we have left behind us. Upon 
the whole tlie growth of modern counterpoint Is 
little more than tlie gradual absorption of the old 
contrapuntal forms into the new tonal system« Or 
let us rather say that these forms are one by one 
transplanted from the ohi modal system Into the 
new, praricnt soli of modern tonsJity, end take 
root and grow there In a yvry flourishing manner. 

But tliis Is to he noticed : as when yo*i take a 
slip of grape-vine from the banks of the Rhine 
and plant It in the . rich soil of our Western 
States, Itt frait grows to twice its original rite, so 
do we find the old contrapuntal forms enlarging 
and expanding ; blit the grape has hist Ite origlnid 
character, and the wine made from It Is no longer 
to be compared with the o|d Rhhw wines. Just 
so with the transplanted eontmpuntal forms and 
the musle made from them* The music Is amre 
dramatic, mom striking to the ear, but the ohl 
calm grandeur and purity have been lost, and these 
•ubUme qualities am nbi found again la tlmfar fntt 



glory until we come to Bach and HXndel. This 
b to be explained partly by the overwhelming 
genius of the two great men whose names I have 
just mcnthmcfl, and partly by the fact that the 
contrapuntal forms themselves had not r f athcd 
the full development made posriUe for them by 
the modem tonal system, until these men came 
upon the Md. Modem counterpoint culmlnaled 
in Bach and Hitndd, jusi as the oM modal conn- 
terpoint had enhninated hi Pelestrina. 

It Is unfortanate that we am forced to bring the 
names of'Bach and Hiadel so eVisely together. 
Apart from the fact that both came at the eiM of a 
gieal musical period, wem equally great, each in his 
own way, and wem eontemporaffos, the two had 
but little in eommon. Both wem brillfamt per* 
formers en tne organ and narpslcliord, but Ililn- 
del was a man ever befom the publle. His life 
was one unintermlttent struggle to outdo famous 
and admired rivals. If we could ask any of hie 
contemporaries what IlMndel*s special department 
was, the answer would profaahly he that he was 
an opem eompoicr. Ills fame was universal in 
his own day. He carried on a brisk rivalry not 
only with the ItalUn BuoBonclnl hi Londoo, bet 
with Porpota Ariosti and ethers. 

Bach, on tlie other hand, was a man who^ per* 
haps, never In his life faced a very brilliant poln 
lie He wrote mainly for the dmreh. While 
Hindel's works wem brought out one after 
another In England by all the splendid instm* 
mentel and vocid talent that BriUsh wealth eouU 
attract to the capital. Bach had to miy on the 
meagm re s ources of a Lelpslo church cbob. In- 
stead of applause and ovations, he was met en 
every side' with pooh-poohing and absurd ebjee* 
tlons. Only the select few«even began to appre- 
date him. What fame he had during his life- 
time was Utile nwra than kieaL With the exeep- 
tlon of such compositions for the organ and 
harpsicliord as he played himself. It Is probable 
that Bach never heard a decent performance of 
one of his own works. Himlcrs works wem 
given over and over again In London, Oxford, 
and Dublin. Bach's cantatas wem written for 
and periormed on a certain Sunday, and then laid 
asMe, not to be used again. 

Imleed, Bach was tlie most striking example of 
self-forgetting devotion to art, and to art abne, 
that we^ find in history. He wrote for hhnself 
and followed bis own Ideal. He wrote so far 
over the heads of his public tlmt he could hope 
for very little pmise or pudding. The technhssi 
diflicnity of his compofltions was so great that be 
could not count upon that high pleasom of every 
artist, of liearing his own works well performed. 
Never was a man nwra Isolated from the world — 
his own genius was eompanlonship enough for 
him. Bach may be called the Palestrina of the 
Luthemn Cliurdi. Add to Palestrina's mnsic thr 
musical ferment of modem tonality, and the rr 
llgkMis ferment of the Reformation, and after i 
century or so of effervescence you get Badi. Th>i 
similarity bctweea the two men, and their meth- 
ods, Is great. The germ from which Palestrina's 
music sprang was the ritual Gregorian chant. 
In the same way Bach's musie spmng from the 
Fjutlieran chorale. Yet this illffemnce Is to be 
noticed: whem Pahistrina pmys. Bach preaches. 
Palestrina's masses am pum ecstaey ; Baeh's 
cantatas am musical exhortations and hemlUos. 
Bach's fame as an organist has done his repu- 
tatfon some Injury. He has been Judged too 
exchisively by his instrumental eompositieas. 
But wonderfol and beautiful as these are, if we 
wouhl know Badi's real greatnem in its full 
gfory, we must hiok for It In his church cantatas. 
Then we stand "astounded at not only the swest- 
nem and grandeur of his genius, but nt its fe* 
lenndiqr. He wrote cantatas for dwms, solos, 
I ami o toh iii m »farj9vnfy fl nn d i jr .and i hn rch Heiy 
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Thy for five years. Of these orer SOO are pre- 
•erTcd. Numbers mean soraethiog: but when we 
consider that all of these cantatas are written in 
the most elaborate style, and that, speaking 
roughly, one is as fine as anotlier, we can begin 
lo appreciate wliat a prolific genius Bach's was. 

Besides these cantatas he wrote five mighty 
Passion-Murics, a great deal of Catholic church 
niiisic, secular cantatas, sacred motets and other 
vocal works. As for his instrumental works their 
naoM b legion. Like Palestrina, Bach was not 
an innovator. He wrote in the style of his day ; 
he came to complete the work of his period, not 
lo begin a new one. In this respect he was also 
like UiiiideL Of tlie style of this period it may 
be said that many of Its peculiarities were conven- 
tionaL Ever since the Florentine music-reform had 
brought the individual singer into prominence, 
singers exercised an unmistakable influence upon 
composition. The great Italian singing teachers, 
BemachI and Pistocchi, had developed tlie art 
of singing to the utmost, and had given to the 
world In their pupils a race of singers who for 
absolute mastery of the vocal art have probably 
never been equalled since. Singers, like otlicr 
performers (In fact more than other performers), 
live to a large extent upon applause. Flexibil- 
ity of throat, brilliant vocal flourishes and long 
roulades are the most efficient means of win- 
ning applause from Uie masses. Thus the great 
singers very naturally preferred florid and bril- 
liant music, and this preference was not slow 
in reacting upon composers. Florid vocal writ- 
lag had become the reigning style of the period 
In which both Bach and Handel lived. This ornate 
style, which In solo writing was almost wholly 
eonveational, was far less so In clioral eonipo^ 
tkin. The choral writing of the day was cliiefly 
founded upon more fully developed forms of Imi- 
tative counterpoint, notably upon the fugue. In 
the fugue a certain amount of florid vucalization 
Is, If not indispensable, at least musically justifiap 
ble. As the form of tlie fugue is based upon the 
juxtaposition of two melodies or themes of strongly 
contrasted character, it is evident tliat tliis desired 
contrast can be most easily obtained by having 
one of tlie themes slow and stately, and Uie other 
rapid, florid and brilliant. And let me say here^ 
by tlie way, that the general notion that the fugue 
b necessarily a dry, mechanical form, is utterly 
and totally false. A great Beethoven student 
once said, and said truly : '* It Is curious to note 
bow Beethoven, in his last period, when his mu- 
sle had become most transcendental and thor- 
oughly soaked in passion and emotion, showed a 
peculiar fondness for fugal forms. Wlienever 
he had worked himself up to a white heat of pas- 
sion he almost invariably took to the fugue as the 
only adequate means of expression.'* 

But to return to Bach and HiindeL We are now 
loo prone to decry this florid vocal style, calling 
It ridiculous and undignified. But let us remem- 
ber that to thetMmiposers of Htodel's and Bach's 
day it was so much a matter of course tliat they 
eottid write in It with perfect singleness of artis- 
tic purpose and absolute good faith. Their brit- 
tiant vocal passages bear the stamp of thoroughly 
genuine inspiration: a quality wliich, above all 
others, acts as a preservative against the changes 
of taste and fashion and keeps a work of art ever 
young and vigorous, no matter how much the pe- 
euliar style la which It Is written may have fs[l- 
lea Into disuse. That which is intrinsio and gen- 
nine will live; It Is only the aifected and spurious 
that dies. Again, tot us remember tliat the very 
carpers agidnst tlie long vocal roulades of Bach 
and Httndel are often ready to admire the 
nmsk outrageoQs flourishes of the modem Italian 
operatie sehool, forgetting that the latter gener- 
ally serve no higher end than to display the sing- 
er's fwal ^fiklf. The Bach «m1 Hiadal foo- 



lades play an important part in the very structure 
of their compositions. They grow naturally out 
of the music as tlie rose blossoms out on the rose- 
bush. The modern vocal ornaments are too of- 
ten put upon tlie music as we sometimes fasten 
cameliasonto various sorts of shrubs to adorn our 
ball-rooms. In comparing Bach with Handel, 
critics have generally erred in ascribing a too 
overwhelming superiority in tlie techniipie of mu- 
sical composition to the former. True, In the end 
Bach must be called the greater contrapuntbt of 
the two, but his superiority in thb respect Is by 
no means so marked as some peopto would have 
us believe. Bach's habitual styte was more Intri- 
cate and varied than Handel's. He often faced 
and conquered technical difliculties such as Han- 
del rarely attempted to grappto with. No musi- 
cal problem was too abstruse to frighten him. 
But yet it must be owned that, although Bach 
always got through the contrapuntal snags that 
would ever and anon obstruct his course, and al- 
ways came out victorious in the end, it was often 
by a cerUin laxity of style that he was enabled 
to do so. Bach often cut the Gordian knot, and 
his works abound in passages which can scarcely 
pass muster when tried by the strict rules of 
counterpoint. HUndel's style is, in general, purer, 
if less daring. Yet we may say, upon tlie whole, 
that absolute purity and exactness of style, which 
we find in tlie older Italian contrapuntists, b not 
to be found, except in a few instances, in tlie 
works of any of the German composers. It were, 
perhaps, wrong to say that tlie extended forms 
of tonal counterpoint are much more difficult to 
treat in a thoroughly pure style than the more 
restricted forms of the old modal counterpoint 
But It Is certainly true that tonal counterpoint 
and the fugue offer more temptation to the oom- 
poser to Uke Irregular liberties than the older 
forms did, and that such liberties are far less 
liable seriously to affect tlie musical beauty of a 
composition than similar lapses from severe strict- 
ness of style in the old modal writing. This b 
partly owing to the intrinsic difference between 
modern tonality and old modality, but chiefly to 
the greater expansion of all musical forms. The 
older forms were so compact tliat any imperfec- 
tion in detail was very noticeable; the musical 
forms of Bach's and Hilnders day were so much 
vaster and more complex, they depended so 
much more upon the proper succession of musical 
periods than upon tlie finislied turning of every 
single phrase, that slight imperfections in detail 
could pass by unnoticed. When we see a single 
platoon of soldiers drill, one man's getting out of 
step or holding his musket at a wrong angto Is a 
serious blot on the picture ; but when we see a 
whole regiment go through lu evolutions, our eye 
Is so taken up with watching the accuracy with 
which each platoon plays lu part In the move- 
ments that we do not notice the slipshod march- 
ing of thb or tliat pirticular man. One differ- 
ence between Barh and Htodel is, however, very 
marked. Uandet was in constant Intercourse 
with the greatest singers of his, or of any day ; ho 
had alfo toamed much from Alessandro Scarlatti, 
and had tlius beoome a eomptote master of the art of 
writing easily, naturally and effectively for the hu- 
man voice. Hewrotebetterfor the voice than any 
other German composer except Moxart Bach, on 
the other hand, was never under the Influence of 
great singers; he had made no studUss In Italy, 
at once tlie crailto and the nursery of the art of 
singing, and wrote In general very awkwardly 
for the voice. This Is the one seriotts btomlsh In 
hb vrrlting-— some of hb phrases are extremely 
difficult to sing. To be sure hb German succes- 
sors have (;one far beyond him In thb particular, 
and some of the greatest German composers have 
not hesitated to Impose the most absord and well- 
ftlgh bnpoeslhk tasks upon their m uch -e b nsml 



singers. Here Bach was greatly Handel's infe* 
rior. But in other respects, especially in point of 
original genius, neither of the pidr can be caOed 
greater than the other. Indeed they were both 
so great that we have no trustworthy meant 
of exactly measuring their sssthetle attitude. 
With Bach and Handel we have well-nigh 
finished the list of composers of the Idghest rank. 
Those who now sit enthroned in the topmost 
cirde of the moslcal heaven are few. Four of 
tliem we know already, Joequin Depr^ Pales- 
trina, Bach and Handel, and when we have added 
two others, Moaart and Beethoven, the roll-call 
wIllbefulL If there are other seaU In thb bright 
circle, they are as yet vacant; the glorioos com- 
pany of six itill await the aeoesskm of a seventh 

peer. 

(Vo be eoBtlaesd.) 



ANOTHER •'LEONORA" SYMPHONY. 

That a young gentleman of twenty should gravely 
attempt to surpass Rsff in hb delineation of the 
music of the chameMionse seems the height of am- 
bitious absurdity. The " Eleanors " piece of Signer 
Bandini, produced at the Crystal Palace concert last 
Saturday, b, we are told, the " symphony " for which 
the first priae was adjudged out of eighty-seven 
compositions at Turin last July. H thb be the case, 
its hearers can hardly acquit the adjudicators of a 
sly touch of humor. That " Eleanora " was really 
the best of the collection seems so improbable that 
imagination almost halts in divining of what sort of 
stuff the inferior eighty-six could possibly have been 
made. Like the symphony of Raff, the fantastic 
production of Master BandUil b founded upon Bilr- 
ger's ballad. In a brief Introduction, Mr. Manns, 
who for the nonce assumes the function of analyst, 
confidently assures us the "first thirty-five stantas'* 
of Scott's imitation are comprised. Tliis, of course, 
includes tlie return of the warriors from the Cru- 
sades, the anguish of the maiden whose lover b still 
absent, the prayerful comfort of the motlier, the 
visit of the ghostly knight, and his urgent entreaties 
to mount the phantom liorse and speed to tlie bridal 
bed. Tliose who can perceive all this, wrapped 
deftly up in the bounds of the " Introduction,** must 
possess a lively fancy Indeed. The allegro, whfeh 
forms the principal section of the work, b less difll- 
cult to comprehend. In thb sensational stuff nwy 
without troubb be recognised the rattling of skulls 
and crossbones, the clanking of chains on the gibbet, 
tlie shrieks of the ghosts, the hoots of the owb, and 
all the rest of the cacophony of pandemonium. It 
would be idb to inquire why these musical quid- 
nuncs love to depict, with an accompaniment of 
horrors, that death which Christians and atheists 
agree b, at any rate, a stste of peace ; doubly Idle, 
because a youth of twenty b hardly likely to troubb 
his brains with such purely practical considerations. 
Master Bandlnl has obviously heard Raff, and not 
having the German master's ability or experience, 
lie has carefully adopted hb eccentricities. Nor 
can Mr. Manns entirely escape blame, at a period 
when so many important works await a hearing, for 
wasting the valusble time of the Crystal Palace 
orchestra with rubbish whose only effect is to tax 
severely the. temper and the patbnce of Its audit- 
ors. — LontfoN /V^ors, J/iordl 10. 

• ■ 

THE GREEK DRAMA. 

ntoGRKss or thk arrahoemekts for thb 

KOVKL PBOUUCTION AT THK SAMI>Bk8 THK- 
ATRE, HARVARD COLLEOK. - THIS CAST, THK 
CHORV8K8 AKO OTUBE DKTA1L8. 

The detalb of the prodnctlen of the (Edipm$ 
ryranees, of Sophocles, In the original Greek,, at 
the Sanders Theatre at Harvard Colbge, ars now 
nearly complete. The cast of the tragedy will be 
as followa: Mr. Riddle, the teaelier of elocntlon, 
wiU be the CEdlpus; Mr. Ipdycke, 4tf the Law School, 
will play the part of Joeesta; Mr. Manning I'M) 
will be the priest; Mr. Norman, fSl) Creon; Mr. 
Guild CSl), Teiresbs; Mr. Roberts rSl), the mea* 
senger, and Mr. Lsae CSl), the servant. Master 
Charby,fon of EroCessor Goodwill will he the page. 
PMesieif Goodwfai mad NeiteR have ehaift el the 
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eottniiiing, and Mr. John Wheeler of the stage. 
ProfeMor White hM underuken the genera 1 o?er- 
•ight of the whole performance. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Dyer, particular attention hat been paid 
to acquiring purity in the pronunciation of Greek. 
The stage scenery, wliich has been designed by Mr. 
Van Brunt, the architect of Memorial Hall, will 
represent the front of a Greek palace, two stories 
high, with a door in the centre and one on each side. 
The seats are to be remoTed from the orchestra of 
the theatre, and in the centre of the space thus left 
open will be placed tlie tMjfmeU or altar around 
which the chorus takes iu stand when It enters 
from the pandoi on either side of the stage. A few 
feet in front of the orclicstra circle, and parallel to 
It, a screen will be placed, and behind this will be 
concealed a supplementary chorus of (Ifty voices 
and an orchestra of thirty-two pieces led by Liste- 
roann, which will be made up of the best Instrumvn- 
tal perfonners in Boston. The supplementary cho- 
rus will be chiefly composed of Harvard graduates 
residing in Boston and Ticinlty, and will contain 
many who are prominent in the musical circles of 
tlie city. The music is arranged so that the altar 
chorus sings tlie strophes and the full chorus joins 
In on the antistropbe. This is a departure from tlie 
old Greek custom, which only allowed a chorus of 
fifteen to sing, but Professor Paine, In composing 
the music, decided that it would be best to sacri- 
fice the letter of the custom for tlie sake of the 
grand effects to be produced by a larger number of 
▼olcee. The managers of the play liaTe been so 
fortunate as to secure tlie serrices of Mr. George 
L. Osgood, wlio will sing a tenor solo fn the fifth 
chorus. Professor Paine has devoted much time 
and Ubor to drilling tlie scTeral choruses, and will 
personally direct tlte music when the play Is pre- 
tented. 

In eostuming an attempt will be made to follow 
the ancient Greek style as closely as possible. Tlie 
two gentlemen wlio liave liad the matter in charge 
have been considerably assisted In tlielr work by 
tlie artistic taste of Mr. Frank Millet, as well as tlie 
kindly suggestions of many Cambridge ladies who 
liave become interested in the project It has been 
decided not to wear masks, although such was tlie 
ancient custom. In the Greek theatre the distance 
between the stage and tlie audience was so great 
tliat the spectator could not see the actors' faces 
with any distinctness ; so Urge and brightly painted 
masks were worn for the benefit of tliose In tlie 
back rows. In the moderateiy-sised modem the- 
atres, however, such a device is altogether ttnnece»> 
iary. It was feared that any attempt to produce 
the choral dance, which was so prominent a feature 
In the Greek drama, would prove a failure, but it 
has been decided to introduce a simple rhythmic 
mjvement into the acting of the chorus so sliglit as 
\o preclude tlie possibility of Its seeming absurd. 
In this, as In otiier matters, as little departure as 
possible will be made from ancient customs. If the 
play proves a success, anotlier presentation of it 
will probably be given before cbus Akj.-^DaUg 

OPERATIC CHRONICLES. 

In the present day, when we have the (oregleams of 
a purely American opera, and tbb coiitiuoed nightly 
thfongh a whole Manm, from the demand of an edu- 
cated mupical public, it may be well to recall that oue 
of the mont fluished teuor riugerii that ever apiieared 
before a hotUtu audience wan Perslli, who belouged to 
•the famous Havana Opera Troupe which appeahHl at 
the Howard Athenwuin in 1M7. His rendering of 
C'i(/tfS antmam (recently mngnlflceutly sun;; by Cam- 
paniai) was considered the finest ever heard in Boston 
of that sublime air. Signor Marti, of thb troupe, was 
the first impresario who had the honor of lutrodueing 
Italian o|)em into thb country, appearing in that year 
with Tedesco, Novell!, Vita, Saiiqnirico, and some 
otheii of note, as well as IVreili, with Bottesliil for the 
eotttrabasso and ArditI as leader of the vkiUns, and 
wlw crea t ed, through hb superb ieompaoy, Imoiense 
enthusiasm on the part of the p:«trotts. The openbig 
night was deroted to KrHonl, followed by Don OUh 
mim/. Trudi and Benedetti fint a|tpeared among us 
In IMfi. They remained here for some three or four 
yean, and became great favorites with all who Inti- 
mately knew them. Madame Bosle^ 8(giiorB Betthil 
and BMtall^ legeclMr with tto gvMK btMO Miulnl, and 



others of excellence, under the management and eon- 
dnctorship of that ''prince of conductors," as he was 
then termed, Max BlareUok, made their first appear- 
ance In Boston at the old Fedcml Street Theatre in 
1852. The season commenced on Monday, February 
10, with J^Mcto, and closed llth Marah, with Norma, 
Lueia, and Sonnambula^ Madame Bobo's benefit. 
Several other operas were produced that season— 
iittrtfia, Don Giovanni, Furilani, La Favorita, etc. 
It b the opinion of some that as a tenor SIgiior Uettlnl 
has not been equalled since. Of the other great aribts 
who visited us later— LIud, Mario, Albonl, 8(»nntag, 
Brignoli, and all the rsst — are the? not a part of tbe 
renown of BostoaT— CvrnmojiaseoiCA. 

M I«AMouRBtTX. —The first of two ''Orchestral Con- 
certs," announced some time Ngo by thb adrentuivns 
French musician, late ooudnctor of the Grand Opera, 
and chief promoter of llaiiders works in ^uiSf was a 
thoroughly legitimate success. M. Lamonrenx, an ex- 
perienced and admirable ooudnctor, had engaged an 
orchestra of over a hundred practljied exeeutaatii, fully 
caimble of rendering a good Recount of any ** novelties" 
that might be set before them. The programme was 
almost exclunlrely made up of music by French oom- 
posera, Including among other things NNue familiar ex- 
ccr|>ts from the i>en of the now so much extolled Ber* 
lloB, a hi;ehly effective performance of whose overture, 
Le CarnttvtU Romain^ convinced the audlenoe that 
f hey had come to listen to an entertainment of no or- 
dinary excellence. Thb, in fact, was exemplified 
throughout tlie evening In various compositions bjr 
Gouvy, Lak>, Godard, Satnt-Saents Missenet and 
Reyer. Incompanbly the best among tliem was the 
Symphony la F, by Thdbdore Gouvy, second of five 
works of tlie kind, which (like the nymphoules of an- 
other French composer— M. Reberl ought, long'ago^ 
to have been Introduced among ns. The Sfmpkonit 
R$pagnoU of M. Bdonard Lalo. though by no means 
without iutrinsie merit, owed Its snccess chiefly to the 
admirable iierformanve of the violin obH*jatio part by 
M. Sainton. The vnoalbts were Mme. Brunet-Laflenr, 
who comes from France with n high reputation (her 
cfailm to which was fully establbhed by her rendering 
of an air from Glurk's Alcfto) and our own superb 
contralto, Mme. Patey. Besides taking the vocal part 
of ** Xnrore,** a solo for contralto voice with otchestral 
accoinpaolments by M. Uodard, Mme. Patey joined 
her French comrade, Mme. Lafletir, in the nocfuriM, 
** Nuit iwblble et serelne," the most popular number 
In the opera, Deattice et Heneif/cl, originally produced 
by Berlios. at Bailen Baden, at the sng»«tiott of Mme. 
Panliae Viardot Garcia. This was given by both ladles 
to perf ectlou. In fact, the concert was a success In ev- 
ery respect merited. M. Lamoureux announoes a sec* 
Olid concert for Tuesday next, in aid of the funds of 
the French Uoiipital and Dbpensary. — Ontphte, 

&[>toi0||t*jl S'ourtial of l^ugit. 
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TU£ ORCHESTRAL PROBLEM WELL- 
KIGH SETTLED. 

In most of tlie daily papers suddenly appomred, 
one day last week, tlie following "woftl," with 
noble motive, power, decision, and wise plan 
behind iu Every one has read It, yet none the 
loss we wish to have It stand recorded here : -— 

A WOKD IN THB INTEBEST OF GOOD MUiia 
To TUB EoiTon or — 

Notwithstanding the development of musical taste 
In Boston, we liave never yet possessed a full and 
permanent orchestra, offering the best music at low 
prices, such as may be found in all the large Euro- 
pean cities, or even in the smaller ronsical oentree 
of Germany. The essential eoodition of rach or- 
chestras is their stability, whereas ours are ncoee- 
sarily ehiftlng and nnoertain, becanse we are de^ 
pendent upon musicians whose work and time are 
Urgely pMged elsewliere. 

To obviate thb diflkiulty the following plan b 
offered. It b an effort made simply In the interest 
of good music, and though Uidividuai Inasmnch as 
it b independent of societies or clubs. It b in no way 
antagonistic to any prevkiusly exbting musical erw 
ganbation. Indeed, the first step as well as the 
natural Impulse In announcing a liew moiienl proj- 
eet^ It to thnak these who hnte bfongkl ne vbeM 



we now stand. Wliatever may be done In the future, 
to the Handel and Haydn Society and to the llar> 
vard Musical Association we all owe the greater 
part of our home education in music of a high cliar- 
acter. Can we forget eltlier how admirably their 
work has been supplemented by the taste and criti- 
cal Judgment of Mr. John 8. Dwlglit, and by the 
artbts who have identified themselves with the same 
cause In Boston f These have been our teaclters. 
We build on foundations they liave laid. Such de> 
taib of thb scheme as oonoem the pnbUe are atated 
below. 

The orchestra b to number sixty selected nni- 
sidans; tlieir time, so far as required for earefnt 
training and for a given number of ceooerte, to be 
engaged in advance. 

Mr. Qeorg.Henschel will be the eendocter for the 
eoming season. 

The concerts will be twenty In number, given In 
the Musie Hall on Saturday evenings, from the 
middle of October to the middle of March. 

The priee of season tickets, with reserved seats, 
for the whole series of evening oonceru will be 
either ten dolUrs or five doHars, aooording to po- 
sition. 

Single tickets, with reserved seats, .will be sev* 
enty-five oents or twenty-five eentSi aoeerding to 
position. 

Besides the concerts, there will be a pnbllc re> 
hearsal on one afternoon of every week, with rin- 
gle tickeu at twenty-five eeftU, and no reserved 
seats. 

Th^ intention b that this orchestra shall be maite 
permanent here, and shall be called ** The Bueion 
Symphony Orchestra." 

Both as the oondition and result of eoeecei the 
•ynpatlgr of the pnbUe Is asked. 

II. L Htooiveog. 

Here b the orchestra qneetlon suddenly settled, It 
would seem, and over all our lieads ; settled by one- 
man power, a eon/htTAai, with no pretenoe ef any 
plebiteiu* But In this surprise there lurks no mto- 
chief. Here the one-man power means only good ; 
means music of the highest kind, accessible to all 
the people, and a plenty of it. Nothing eould be 
more modest, simple and dircot than Mr. Hlgginson's 
announcement of what he Ims reeolved to do and 
how he has arranged to do It. Loving music, and 
hav ng spent some of his younger yean In Ger- 
many, where he enjoyed the best, it has been one of 
hb dreams to be able some day to make this enjoy* 
ment and this culture clieap and common In hto 
native dty. Connected with tlie well-known bank* 
ing-house of Lee 4 Hlgginson, and having reeently 
become poss e ssed of ample means, he now finds 
himself in a oondition to realiae the dream. He is 
prepared and willing, if need be, to sustain large 
losses in tlie enterprise, in which artbtlc excellence, 
completeness, and the elevation of the public taste 
are evidently of more account to him than any 
saving of expense, pecuniary profit being wholly 
out of tlie question. Frobably the appearance here 
of Mr. Henscliel was wimt crystalliaed the project 
long held in solution in hb mind, and brought the 
whole thing to a practical decision now. 

Nothing ever came more timely. Among the musi- 
cal signs of the tiroes here in Boston for some 
months past, has been- the remarkable preoccupa- 
tion of the whole community with what b called 
tlie permanent orchestra problem. For sixteen 
years the Harvard Musical Association (of which, 
by the way, Mr. Higginson b a member) haa, through 
good report and III report. In spite of insuAcient 
means, aad many obstacles (unsparing critidem, 
prejudices, party feeling, aad caprldons patroiMge), 
upheld the cauie of cksslcal Symphony Concerts, 
as well as It was able, losing not a dkdiar, to be tore, 
in the long run, but constrained to such eeonomy ae 
sadly Interfered with lu Ideal In tite matter of per- 
formance, although not of repertoire and pro- 
gramme. Still It has not seeuriNl the general eon- 
fidenoe and sympathjr enough to oenoentrate the 
general support upon Its ^orts; It has peree- 
vered In faith, amstlng that the good time would 
eooie when money would not be wanting to e nable 
It to do what from the fint it has aspired 10 do. Uf 
Ute^ divided (not to say rival) movemeali to the 
f,«r a ilmilnr dlfooikm have 
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the iirotpect wm that bj another /ear we thould be 
flooded with orchestrat conccrU, jret no one tcrics 
of them strong enough ungl/ to do much toward tlie 
" pernMoence " of an orchestral organisation. Mr. 
Higginson't decided movement, while it maj take the 
wind oat of the sails of alt these, both the old and 
new, is on a larger scale than all of them combined, 
and is a very strong one, offering such positive ad- 
vantages that we must all wish it God-speed and a 
long continuance. 

Among these advantages are the following: (1.) It 
b free from all taint of speculation ; art being made 
of more consequence than money-making. (2.) It 
ptaoet the best of music witliin frequent and easy 
reach of all who love it and cannot afford to pay I lie 
prices usual heretofore ; and it tends to bring down 
the scale of prices for all such pure and elevating 
entertainments. (8.) It has the advantage of unity 
of plan and will, backed by abundant means;— al- 
though for permanence, and for consistent loyalty 
to a high idea, we still believe that such idea had 
better be embodied in an organised society, standing 
for a bulwark in this field, like our old Htmlel and 
Haydn Society (for instance) in tlie field of orato- 
rio. (4.) It antagonises no other organisatiun, al- 
though it yet remains to see wliat special field Is left 
for each to cultivate and make lis own partxeeiiemef.. 
(&) It ensures a plenty of good orchestral music 
for nest season, and a plenty of occupation for all 
good musicians, going farther than any promise yet 
held out towani the realisation of a "permanent 
orchestra," that is, an orchestra whose members 
shall make tliat tlieir one, at least tliclr chief, occu- 
pation and support. And the very rumor of a Bos- 
ton so full of music and of go«>d work for mu- 
sicians will draw oilier good ones to us. (0.) Last, 
not least, it makes Mr. Uenschel one of us, and that 
will be a great gain indeed to Boston. Therefore, 
Success to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
tlianks to Mr. Uigglnson I 



RECENT CONCERTS. 

We have too long postponed full mention of Mr. 
Arthur Foutic's series of eiglit trio concerts. Ix*t 
us liasten to make up for lost time now. In look- 
ing hack upon tlie eight Saturday evenings which 
Mr. Foote has made us, and many^otliers, pass so 
pkrasantly at Messrs. Chiekering & Sons' rooms, we 
are impelled to recognise, even more surely tlian at 
first, tliat these concerts of his deserve to be classed 
with tlic most really Important events of tlie musi- 
cal season. Let it not seem as if we intended a 
slight upon Mr. Foote's personal prowess, if we say 
that the great importance of tlicse concerts lies 
mainly in tlie fact of their liaving been given at all, 
and In tlieir unmlsukable success. Tlie concerts 
liave had throiigliout a definite high musical pur- 
pose, and owe their valuable character to tlie dis- 
tinctness and defiiiiteness of this purpose. 

We have many musical institutions In Boston 
which liave a worthy and characteristic inuslca* 
aim in view, and which thus stand as representa- 
tives of certain high phases of tho art. For In- 
stance, our Uavdbl AMD llAYDir Society represeiiu 
tlie Oratorio; the Ckcilia, after some years of dal- 
liance with the lighter forms of vocal part-music, 
may now be looked upon as worthily representing 
the secuUr Cantata ; the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciATioir and the PiiiLnARMOKic Socibtt represent 
the symphony, the concerto, and otiier noble forms 
of orcliestral composition ; the Eutbrk represents 
tlie string-quartet. In like manner Mr. Footc*s se- 
ries represents the pianoforte trio. This peculiar 
phase of the sonata form of composition has not, if 
wo remember aright, been so cliaracteristically rep- 
resented in Boston before ; which is somewhat to be 
wondered at. Of tlie many applications of what 
is known as tlie " sonata form," there are five which 
have so distinct an individuality tlutt they may be 
tanked as the chief, and most imporunt exemplifi- 
cations of this form. These are: the symphony, 
the enoeerto, the string-quartet, the pbuiof orte trio, 
nod the phwof orte sonata. Tliese are the ^orms of 
instrumenul composition for which the grieatest 
composers (since Haydn's day) liavc sliown a pectt> 
U«r pmUhNstion, rightly perceiving tliat, in tliem, 
the choiee of lottnuuental material was best adapted 



to ensure certain characteristic musical results. To 
our mind the string quintet, sextet, or octet, can 
never stand as such complete and perfect musical 
forms (generally speaking) as the quartet. Their 
greater wealth of instrumental resource overshoots 
the mark, just as the poverty of the string-trio (vi- 
olin, viola and 'cello) fails short of it In the same 
way, the pianoforte quartet or quintet, on the one 
han<l, and the sonatanluo (pianoforte and violin) on 
the other, are, in general, less perfect and cliarac- 
teristic forms than the trio. 

Hence a series of chamber concerts especially, or 
mainly, devoted to pianoforte trios, fills a most 
honorable place in any musical season, and has, as 
we have said, the merit of a definite and high ar- 
tistic purpose. Now that Mr. Foote has so identi- 
fied himself with this peculUir department In music. 
It is much to be hoped that tliese concerts of his 
will become an Institution in our city, so that we 
may look for their regular recurrence every season 
with as much certainty as, say, Cliarles Halle's 
sonata-recitals are expected (or used to bt expected) 
in London. 

In tlie eight concerts this season, Mr. Foote lias 
presented tlie following works, many of tliem for 
tlie first time:— 

l*IAirorOBTB TBtOS. 
Dargtel In F-ntftJor, Op. 6 

Beeihovcn In C-inlnor, Op. 1, Ko. 8 : In D^asjor, Op. TO, Ho. 1 
l>vorik In B-flAt-tnKJor, Op. 21 
Uoldinark In i^inlu(ir,Opb 33 
HnyUn In G-iuiijnr 
Men<l«lfiM>lin In D-minor, Op. 49 
M<ic«r: In K-iimJor 
lintt InG-innjor.Op. Il'i 
KubhMt«ln In P-maJur, Op. 16 (twiM) 
Hohoiuiuin in l>-intuor. Op. 69 

riAXOroUTB QUARTBTS. 

Dmbnis In O-mlimr. Op. 25 (twios) 
Mosnrt In l£-fl«t-mnjor 

Besiiles these have been played Beethoven's piano- 
forte sonata in A-maJor, Op. 101 ; and Q. W. Cha«l- 
wick's string-quartet in C-major, No. 2. 

Mr. Foote has had tlie valuable assistance of Mr. 
C. N. Allen, Mr. Gustav Dannrcuther, Mr. Henri 
Ilclndl and Mr. Wulf Fries; Mcmts. Allen and 
Dannreutlier playing at alternate concerts, except 
when (as in the Cliadwick quartet) the services of 
both were required at once. The performances 
have been usually of a high degree of excellence, 
and the large audiences, of the very highest char- 
acter Boston can furnish, have been steadily enthu- 
siastic in their expressions of approval. Tlie mental 
strain of listening to two consecutive trios was re- 
lieved each time by a charming group of songs by 
such writers as Schubert, Schumann, Frans, Jensen, 
Rubinstein, Widor, etc ; sung at tlie first four c«)n- 
certs by Miss May Bryant, and with notably bril- 
liant effect at three of tlie remaining concerts by 
Mrs. Humphrey- Allen. 

Tlie larger pieces were. In almost every case. Ju- 
diciously assorted, and especial praise is to be given 
to the judgment shown throughout the programmes. 
It is admitted on all sides that the mental strain of 
listening to the larger and severer forms of music Is 
great. At one time It used to be thought advisable 
to relieve this strain by a large admixture of lighter 
music ^ tliat is, by dilution. Mr. Foote's plan is 
lietter: two strong pieces, with just enough singing 
between tla*m to rest the musical sense without dis- 
tracting it — tliat is, making the concerts very short. 
Two great trios are certainly enough for one even- 
ing, and it Is better to go home satisfied after hear- 
ing them tlian to have tlie programmes diluted by 
irrelevant music. It is with concert-programmes as 
with a certain favorite beverage, the recipe for 
making wlilch is : get your materials as good as you 
can, and then every drop of water spoils the punch. 

ff. Jf« /La 



the exquisitely graceful and imaginative Finale. 
Tlio whole work is one of tlie purest, rarest speci- 
mens of Mosart's art and genius. The Beethoven 
Quartet Is the second of the Basoumowsky set, Op. 
69, in E-minor, Introducing, like the other two of 
the set, a Russian theme in one of Its movements. 
It has the most subtle, deep, poetic temper of Beet- 
hoven, especially In the first Allegro, in which the 
theme steals in so like the gentlest breath as to be 
almost Imperceptible at first, unless played with the 
utmost nicety. The slow movement {Uolto Adayio) 
lakes one far into tho depths of a great soul. The 
Allegretto contains the quaint and lively (A^me i2vss«, 
which is played with, and held up In various lights, 
and dismembered and put together again with genuil, 
consummate skill and fancy. The Presto, too, is 
most exhilarating In its piquant, rapid movemenL 

Ttie interpreters of both works were tlie New 
York I'hilharmonic Club (Messrs. Arnold, Ganta- 
berg, Hemmann and Charles Werner), and we must 
say that it was about the best quartet-playing thai 
tlie Euterpe has yet given us,— muiSh better than 
tlie same artists gave us in former seasons. Tlie 
works had evidently been most carefully and criti- 
cally rehearsed, and were given throughout with 
sensitive regard to accent, light and shade ; no point 
was missed ; there was no coarseness, no lack of vi- 
tality: it was all clear. Inspiring, and enchanting. 

One more concert remains, for April 20, when the 
same artists will perform one of Beethoven's Utest 
quartets (A-mlnor, Op. 1.%), and the second (F-oia- 
jor) of the three by Schumann, Op. 4L 

Bo8TO!t PuiLnARMONic. We were unable to at- 
tend the second Symphony Concert, on Thursday 
evening, March 24. Report speaks y^rj highly of 
the performance, as a great improvement on the 
first. The programme certainly possessed intrinsic 
interest, with considerable novelty : — 

Ovcrtnrs, "Aiinerson*' ... . . Chsrablni 

AiMlaiit«. Mliinst nimI Finals, froia Serenade, 

No. 12 (Kiicbel »«) llosart 

For S Oboe*. 2 CUrliieU, 3 Horns, 2 Bassoons. 
(first tlin« in Amerioa.) 

Sympboiiy D-flat . , . . . Schumann 

Saiui Aigertonne. Plctarosqne Impressions of a 

journey III Algisra .... Salnt-Saans 

1. rrelude. 2. Moorish Khiliisody. K, Kvvn- 
liig Kevvrle. 4. Kr«nch MlllUiy Mnfoh, 
(ITlrst tlino In America.) 

Adagio, In C-ni«J«ir, from guiutei In O • . Haydn 

<Kar SiriugOrohsstra.) 
Overtaro,*<TanubKa»sr** Wagiior 

—Of the third concert (April 2) we were again 
roblied of tlie second part by foolishly attempting 
to divide the evening between two concerts (spoil- 
ing both for us). We heard, however, an excellent 
performance of Mosart's Mmjic FluU Overture, ever 
fresh and welcome; a finislied, chaste, expressive 
rendering of Mosart's " Dove sono," from yigan^ by 
Miss Amy Sherwui, a singer with a musical, true 
soprano voice, albeit sliglitly veiled, and an artistic 
style; and the larger part of UafTs romantic, senti- 
mental, and in paru sensational, '* Lenore" Sympho- 
ny, which we never altogetlier liked. The first two 
movements {aUtgn and andante quasi Uuyketto) in- 
tended to express ** Love's Happiness," contain tlie 
best music of the work, although a little vague and 
sickly, and they serve, like the Interminable March, 
and the "Reunion in Oeath" (the fearful ride, so 
like tliat in Berlios*s Faatt, with the spectre bride- 
groom), to tax the mettle of an orchestra ; and they 
were indeed admirably played, Mr. Listemann, as 
conductor, being thoroughly master of tlie situation. 
We regret losing the tempting novelties of the sec- 
ond part of the programme, to wit:— 

Salts Arlsslsnne (New) Biset 

AjmIhmM. — Jdouostto. — Adagieiloi. — CsfoL 
Aria. VaiuM, Vanne, from **KulNirM** « Msvorbser 

MIM Amy tthnrwln. 

Ballot Mosle, from the Opera *«l>«mon'* • EuMastela 

iKirat Uitts Itt Aittorlca.) 
Folonalse in B 



EiTTERPB. Tlie fourth of these choice Chamber 
Concerts (March 28) was the most delightful of them 
all so far. The return to the Meionaon made it more 
ei^oyable. Ko selections could be finer than tliose 
two precious string-quartets, one by Moxart and 
one by Beethoven. The former was tlie one in C, 
hist of tlie six dedicated to liaydn, containing tliat 
wonderful AndanU ean ia biU in F, in which tite baas 
penistentliy lepeata a moat inipietaiTe figure^ and 



*— - In our notice of the first concert we were in 
error in supposing that Wagner's conclusion to 
Olttck's uvertttfv was used ; it was the usual qne by 
Mosart. Writing long after the concert, and piw- 
oocupted with the question of the Wagnerian slow 
tempo, wliich was followed throughout, we did not 
remember about the conclusion, but took it for 
granted that tliat must have conformed to Wagner*a 
theory like the rest. Wliat woald the '*giual 
aliinuBt* ny to each a half foUvwIag f 
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Mk. T. Ai>AMOWtKt and Mb. Jorv A. raKiTow. 
Tlie three chamber concerta i^iven bj these young 
mrtlatt In the Chickering rooms on tuccetaiTa Tuea- 
day eTeningt in March, poaaetacd a unique interest 
increasing to the end. The fimt programme was as 
follows:—* 

Trio Saramida for tSoHo, yIoU and *ctllo (Op. f) 
Klrvt tliiM •••••..•••••. nactnoTcn 

i. MiirelM. 2. Adagio. 3. MauaatUi. 4. AdMfio, fkrhcnus 
AdMgln. 0. AlU r«<lfiecii. a. Aiidauta cou tttrtaslotil. 
T. Allegretto, a. Mftrcla. 

iMiuio nolo, Sebcrao (Op. Q ••••••••• Chofiia 

Vlollii Soloa: 

«. Mavotio ••••••••• Ihich 

k KIrgla. (Pint time.) Bassliil 

Sonata, tlolln and plaao (Op. 21) • OihI« 

Seethoven In his early period composed five trioa 
for atrings only. They contain beautiful ideas, and 
yet we almost ncYer hear one of them, at least in 
the original form. Tliis serenade is Mnaartith, and 
yet the Ileeihoven inditiduallty fUslies out more 
than once. The Polonaise is y^ry bright and vig- 
oroua. Tlie Andante, with variations, has a most 
lovely theme, of pure, deep sentimviit, which 
sounded familiar, for it has lieen tmnM*ribed in 
▼ariottt ways; the variationa, too, are charming, the 
three Inatrumenta taking up the theme in tuni. The 
viola and 'cello parts were taken by two of Mr. 
Adamowski's pupils, members of his string-quartet, 
and the rendering waa on tlie whole quite satisfac- 
tory. Mr. AdaaMwskl's violin playing showed to 
fine advantage in his solos, especially in the ** Kl- 
egie " by Bai»nl, which is worked up with a great 
deal of passion. Recalled with enthusiasm, he re- 
aponded with an effective performance of one of 
Brahtns'a Hungarian Wall»s. Mr. l^aton played 
the Sclierao with a brilliant verve, and the Sonata- 
duo by Gade made a charming conclusion to the 
eoncert The aadience, this and ^t^ry time, waa 
both •ttBcroua and aelect, and of eoorat enthuai 
Mtie. 

Of the aaoood concert we can only give the pro- 
gnunme, aa we had to loae it: — 

QaiirtsI Ipp. 44, Ko. 1) • • . Mendelssohn 

inano goto, PaatMlA mmI ffngna la O-ttalnor . Bncb-LInt 
VloUn Soliiaf «; Moherso Spobr 

^.t^, ■ ,.K IfATglMlto Mfinrt 

Boms Mrlllaal for violiii and plane (Op. Til. • Sckabart 

< ^itt} lOjU'.li Audaaio. a. Altogro. 

The third mnd laat programme waa made up en- 
tirely from eompoaera of Mr. Adamowski's own 
tlN>liah) BfttionaUty, as follows:— 

Trio for piano and *eallo (Op. 22) . • f JMllplniw Zelcnskl 

1. VIvea voeot II. Moruios plangn UL ralcnm frangul 

naaoaolaa-**. Po km n l wo. • 
a. PwiiuiM. 

• Frsdaria Chopin 

• • • • 



Several latereating pianoforte coneerta atlll await 
notice: one by Miaa Hamlin, a very promising 
pianist, formerly tlie pupil of Hugo Leonliard, who 
has since studUed at Stuttgart, and ia now with Mr. 
Sherwood ; one by Mr. Tucker; one by Mr. Callxa 
fjtvallde ; and particularly an early morning conoert 
in tlie Meionaon, by Mr. Perabo, with Mr. Dann- 
reuther, who will give another at 11 1-S A. ii. next 
Tueaday. ^ 

MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

BALTiitottK, Marrh 7K The foltowing are the |iro- 
gnunmca of the three closing BymiilMny Coiwerta ai 
the Faabody InalltuU: — 

THinn CovrnftT. 

gjanphonj, O-mlnor, No. 2. Work4a^ • • 1 
CoMpcoed in Vienna, Jalji ITM. 
VJoM^ C onsaff to , iMMSjor. Work 81, . L. 

Coinposad In InsS* 

vadsncss ay U. « leaateanpi^ 

Mr. Frtis Haul. 

Thase songs, with phuio, B.MI 

Mlia Amy Mitrwin. 
MInnet and Bcheno for orebastra. Work 
la, • . 

V^ttTBTH C03CCRBT. 

a. Overtars to Goethe's trsgady KfOMOt. 
wr ora Sv, •••.•*•••• 
Cooiposed hi taM. 
k Ptan^Coneerto, Q-maJor, Ko. 4. Woffk 

it, L.vaa 

Cadences of SnitMid last movMonnts by L. van 

MadMne Knnnetto ITalk-Anarknch. 

Tkrse songs with pUino, , . • . . , Aalan 

3lrs. A. H. Darlbig. 
Hotse Snile, A-aiaJor. Ku. 0. Work 2t, • 

ComiioMd In Dnitlmoro, iSTP-aii 
«• Ou the Ocean, ** ** Sersnndo, ** ** Mehorao, ** 
•* In folk-ooi« stylo,** ** Ptalso lo the 



k Prrlwlca. 
0. miloh gongs • • • 
Violin Soles :• 
o. Boloio (Op. li, Ko. I) • • • • Morlti Mrmkow*kl 

k LHtondo . • • llouH WloolawskI 

Itondo for rlolln and plnao (Op. 17, Ko. 
g) On Hvngnrlan stylo rhlUpp Ssarwonka 

The three short movements of the Trio were In- 
tereatlng mnd original, although we couhl not per- 
ceive at y very palpable relation to the mottoes from 
the lid l«atln Inacription on a church bell. It was 
play<td can oaiars by the violinist, well seconded of 
^Mira% by Mr. Pireaton, and by Mr. Stockbridge in 
tlie 'eeilo pnrt. The pianist gave us a generoua and 
well contraated aerlea of Chopin solos, playing the 
Polonaise auperbly, and grouping together with 
much tact a number of the flneat preludes (some of 
them seldom heard), among which that dainty mor- 
ael, the very abort Andantino in A, appeared twice. 
The Bolero by MosakowskI waa a brilliant and in- 
apiritln^ aflalr, and tbe young ▼lolinist threw hiro- 
aelf kilo it with anch o&aatfea and delight that we 
ahnoal expected to aee him Hoat upward, like 
Goethe'a PmUr eesfolicns in the hut scene of FamaL 
The Zi^aa^ too, waa beantifully played, and the 
Hnngarian Rondo by Saarwenka kept up the inter- 
cal to the end. Indeed the audience aeemed Inath 
to leave the roora^ and many did not until Adamow- 
akl had Improvlaed a abort anpplementary concert 

CnoiUA. Schumann'a Fmul mnaic was sung, with 
orchestra, for the thrst time in this country, on Mon- 
day evening, March 88, and with anch aignal anccesa 
that it had to be repeated UaX Monday evening. 
The wondetf nl mnalc, partksularly the aoenea from 
thn' aaoond part of Ooetlie'a poem, made a profound 
fanprsaaion, In aplte of the mystical nature of the 
taai. Emit la ton great a anbjeet for ua to attempt 
In'titnl Mill wnhnvn Mora pooni and tiuMi I 



PiPTH 0>aCElT. 

lymphoniqno Po4tl«no, P-Malor. Mo.L 
Work 29, ••• ••••••• 

C omposod in DaltlnNiro IWa-ai. 
AllogTO aMMlomto od emptosalvo^ allogra 

glnsto, .•••••••••. Asgor Uamertk 

a. Aadanto nptanato and Polona l aa. Wjtk 21^ 

f or ptano mkI orehootra, 

a. Chant Polonalsa, transorlbod for plans, by 

Pr. Ltost, Pr. Chopla 

Maglo riro from the Valkyrie, trausoribad by 

Lfc Brassin, • • • • B. Wagner 

MIssCselllaQanl. 

Psuraoi^wtthphuMs • Bd.Laasan 

Miss Kmnia OaaL 
Faotal-Overturs, C na}ur. WorkU, Lsopold Oamroseh 

The ptogrammea hare always been given In fall In 
order to show the raaden of tlie JdunvAL with bow 
mnch careful atteutlnn and taMe the selections for eaeh 
conceit are made. The new worica to Baltimore audl- 
ence*, la the three |irogrammca glren above, are the 
Mbiuot and Srhcnoby the younger llaitmann, a Dan* 
Ish eompoarr, the PeiPtal-Overtiire by Dr. Damroseh, 
and the Fifth None Suite and FIrat Symphony by Aa- 
ger Ilamerik. 

The Urst Is a bright, aprightly eompoaltkin, thoiw 
ougbly Nofve, auggeatlve of twilight daneea of gnomea 
and mystle ahadowa on Elfla UUl. The Damroaeh 
Overture te hideed a composition for a feetal occanlon. 
Broad, dignified and maMlve, It te a fltth^^ ckiaetoany 
Symphony Concert l>r. Dsmropch Is a eompuner 
and a conductor of whom our AaMrlcan musical 
public may well feel proud. There are few other re|H- 
rsMKitatives of the art In thia country ao thoroughly 
imbued with artlatic ardor, ao earnest aaid Indefatiga- 
ble In their work, and with auch rsaulta to show for 
their Btrivlnga te preaent that which la moat beautiful 
and grand In mimical cumpoaition. 

lu the Fifth Noiae Suite of Mr. Hametik wn have 
again the beautlea of a style, In the handling of which 
this foro|M)ser baa been peculfatfly roceessfuL Mr. 
Hamerik la always at hia beat wlien he drawa hia Inspi- 
latloa Immediately from natural objecta, as wttneM hb 
lorely choius for female voices, full of the breath of 
spring and budding verdurs (nothing asore appropriate 
than te wrhe It for a fenutle chorual, and the pteldde 
to an act of hlaopem ** TbeefUfe," which opens with a 
forest acene. 

Where can a Scandinavian Snd 
than la the contemplation of the saaT 

••Da 0aask«s Vol til Roa eg Magt, Serthidae Hav.** 

How beantlfuUy oar own X^^glellow haa ttnnshlad 
Uf 

The great beaaty of Mr. Haaterik'a wntka Baa to a 
kiigoexteatfai their SnkdL Thepiehideki*' IboslOte,'* 
far Inalanea, waa wrillan and rawiltten thrao nr 
MidBalwnjtkiMi ■atn banntiliL 1W 



perhapa may be ascribed the fact that' hia symphony, 
performed at the huit concert, at a first hearing, f alli* to 
create the effect that might have been expected, and 
that It eeitalnly will create after H haa been more caro- 
f nlly ravhied and made more full and compact That It 
eonteins many charaeteriatfe beauties no listener of 
any poetto seuribillty will deny. To what ex^nt these 
beautlea are to be ascribed to form, and what peskhm 
the work will take among symplionlei» remains for 
mui*lchiiis and for time to dedde. 

Tbe programmes of the hist three Quartet Coneerta 
fur the itudenta of the cunaerratory were aafollowa:— 

TwKLrrw Concnar. 

StrinrQuartet, IMnaJor. Work It, Ko. 1, L. vaaBoethofen 
Thrsoaongs, for two sopranos and ptoaoa. Mondelssnba 
gtrU«4|uartelvA*aM|or. Worklt,Ko.a, Lvanflsoihovsn 

Tninrmnrrn Concnnr* 
MIssa Papaa Mareolll, In six porta. An- 

naa. II, Tom. 1, Fsas. Vll, . , CMov. da Palaatrina 
Composed 1MB. 

Laraiey, asng-poem wHh p ia n e> FT. iisat 

Plao»Qulntot, B-iat nwlor. Work k for pl- 
ane, two vlullns, vlula and vtolonooUo^O. Igamkatl 
Foonrnnnrn Coxcanr. 
gtring-Qoartot, C-nwIor. Work 17, . • 
a. Prnyor f rooi tbs opera ** Oonovova,** • , 
k *• Why Aimless Wandorf- song with piano, Sohi 
Ptaao-TitokF-malur. Workf,- • O. Matthlson-Hi 

In the programasea of the Thlri and Fifth Symphony 
Coneerta above appear the names of Frtto, CeelUa and 
Emaw Gaa^ three young mnalclana whom we regard 
with a ceitala amoont of pardonable pride aa distinctly 
Baltimore producta. They are the chUdren of a well- 
known muaidan, a atember of the ftabody Orshestm, 
who luiP been living in Baltimore for a number of yeais 
devoting much to the mnaical education of hia son and 
daughters. Miss Cecilia, better known here aa little 
Katie Oaul,'haa achieved some sncoesa In Stuttgart, 
here, and to the West Mr. Frito Gaul hi jn^t bato- 
ning to show hlaM«lf a vloltak4, aerluos, 
and devoting rareful atndy to his Instrument 

Yonr readeiP may Imagine theie never w«i i 
father than Mr. Qnnl when he acknowledged 
tribnto paid hhn by the audience at the li 
after hia three children had left the stage. Tbe Ora- 
torto Society, haa awelled to sonMiIng Uke ire hun- 
dred vokea, and at the flrat concert to be given In May, 
nothing but the most oompleto anreeaa will satisfy 



CfitcAoo, Aprlll Musical mattera have token a 
new deimrtars, and we are having a season of rml 
opera. Some two weeks ago, there waa a simple an- 
nouneement made to our dally papers that there would 
be a two weeks' acason of opera at McVfoker'a Theatre, 
by the ** Do Beanptoa French Opera Company." Tho 
llfit of slngeia was awntloned with no uadue stren of 
their Importance. The opeiua were adrertlMd to ho 
given without cuta, and also with the ballets aa wrlttea. 
Mme. Ambrd waa the only familbir name among 
singers. The l|st of ofieraa waa aa foltowa: £es Hn- 
gtienofa. La Juirt^ Fatttt, Jlita, Mobert Lt J>l«5ls, li 
IVoeolorB, La TroviaUi, Carmen, L'A/^kaimtt Jto> 
meo and /a/laffa. La FaworUM and WitUam rwt 
It will be seen by the above list that the company waa 
ambltlona, but It pleasea me to atoto that thejy ae- 
eompllshed wluit they undertook. Tbe orchoatm waa 
remarkaUo, waa woll under control, and tliey did 
si>leodkl work. It Is pleasant to aee an able eondnctur 
like M. Momaa. True, hia motloua may seem a llttto 
stmuge, and perhapa will be called after the style of 
" ye ohien achool; " but judgod by the rssnlts he pro* 
duces, he mui4 be entitled to full prah«. In the Sn« 
idace he alma to prodnee the operaa with completeness. 
He altowa no one part to overshadow the rest He re- 
quires fiulah and unity. He takea paiticuhur palna to 
keep hia foroaa well In hand. It la a ptcaaura to aaa 
him going quietly among his orchestra, and givtag them 
directions before the performance beglna. It Is 9ho 
agreeable and praiseworthy to note how careful he bi 
regarding ti*e toning; for to these days of degenerate 
opemtic performances, every Indication that marfca hn- 
piovem e nt la worthy of mention. Thtn the choma la 
better than we have had to yeaiu. They even mako 
some pretence of netlng. and really know their porta. 
There hi no prampter'a bos, or any one ealUag q«t the 
llnek The atagers, one and all, know their musk, and 
their r6lea, and have aometetent In all they dew There 
are no atars, unleaa Mme. Aaibrtf and M. Tonintomay 
beaoeenaUered. At lenai there la no attempt te posh 
one or mora persona Into a premlnent poaltton, at the 
expenaeef the reat of the rAlea. FHoonatty I have 
never been Impraased with the French achool of aing- 
tog, nor la B alwaya agraeabto to my ear to Hslen to 
the tonea th^ pradnca. 1%e vnrtatlon of qnalBy hi 
onn vntoa la ion toaffcei to ba ptaaaMrt 

IfMtoMVBIlS 
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IPIB. Tct it Ippkumiit to we boMst effort! made iMn 
Ml art eUuidpoliit, imd we Talne ttiem aeoonUni^lj. 
Mae. Kmhti alngt nmch better at the head of her own 
cotai|iaDy than *he did when with CoL MapleHon; vhe 
han taken a hiRher ttaad an a tlnieer. M. Tournie, the 
Icadlnj; tenor, ha« a powerful rolce, and to a dramatic 
■rtor of line abilltj. Objection may be made to hto 
coortaat Iremofo, but be ha« eome Rift* that more tliaa 
bahinee hto fanlt*. In ^Ida and In La Juirt he to 
partlcnburly fine; hto acting to worthy of the highest 
piatoe. Mile. Delprato to a roort nMf ul singer, and as 
Kaehel in La Juire^ and as Seleka in VJfrUMint, did 
splendid work. M. Utto as Melnsko in the totter op- 
eia also Indicated good ability. M. Jooidan, the bam, 
to atoo a osotal singer, and has glrea no some most 
piatoeworthy work. Mme. Ambrtf has appeared in 
les Hii jpaenefs, ullda, Favsf, La Travinta and Car^ 
men^ and nuMie some flno representations of the WUes 
glmi her. It was pleasant to hear the ballet mnsk of 
the different operas, lor the orchestra was always good 
and the dandng giacefnL The moontlng of the operas 
has been rery ffne, and mnch eare to taken that the 
veprssenlatlons may be harmonions. There has been 
an honest effort to do gviod work. I regret to stato that 
oor llMhfcmable people have taken bnt rery little no- 
tice of these performances. Perhaps the fjenten seawih 
may bis a reason for It, but I fancy that it takes some^ 
thing besides good mosle to draw these peopto out. 
They most know what the fhshlonable world has done 
etoewhere before they foltow in new Yentnres. Yet 
there hare been 'qnlto good houses, made up mostly of 
Germans and French, with a few musical people from 
among onr own nationality; but the fhshkmable circle 
hare lost the best performances of opera that we have 
had thto season. I wouM ask the musical people of 
Boatan to give thto company some eneonragement 
should they Tisit yonr dty, for such efforts are in the 
direction of tne progrcMi, and merit support I beiiere 
that It to the plan of Mr. De Beauphin to return next 
year, wtth a still better company, when he proiioses to 
divide hto season up among three or fouir cities, giving 
a laiger number of operas, and staying a kmger time 
than has been nsoal herstofore^ Thto pton will en.ible 
ns to hare more oompleto representations than we hare 
ever had. It also divkles the expense among a few 
large pUiees, and lessens the cost of travelling. I hope 
that he will be soceessful, for commerctol perform- 
ances given to show the ability of a high-priced '* star " 
are only drawbaeks to arttotic progress, and will never 
be of lasting benefit Such performances as we have 
had In theee two weeks have famlltorised our people 
with some great works, and benefited them. 

On Thursday evening of thto -week we had a remark* 
abto night of mnsto. The Mendelssohn Quintet Club 
of yonr eity gave a concert; the "Bach and Handel 
Sodety** gave Tha FUffhi fafo Epjfp^ of Berltot, and so- 
toetionafrom Handel's Judds MaeeabaenB; wMle the 
Beethoven Sodelj were hoMing a rennkm, wlA a fine 
pregramme. Mr. Emil Uebllng gave hto second eon- 
ccrtt offering the Quartet In 0, of Mosart; Fantasia, 
Op. n, of Mendelssohn; and the Octet, Op. 0^ by Rn- 
Mnslein; be s ides Jensen and Raff sings, by Mr. 0. H. 
Ctork, and soom violin sokis, by Mr. Helmendahl. At 
the same time the De Beanpbw Troupe were giving a 
splendid perfonnance of AUta, with Mme. Ambrtf, and 
M Tonmie in the cast, and the Comley-Barton Com- 
pany were singing (Ntosf fe. There were musical offer- 
Inxs at six pUces of amnsement In one evening. I di- 
vided my time among three performances; the Men- 
4etoeohn QnlnteA Qnb Coneert, the Beethoven Reunion, 
and Atda, It to a credit to the musical standing of 
Chicago to say that there were good audiences at all 
theperformanoealvtolted. Yet for the critic these was 
too much for one evening. To hear one movement of 
Mendelssohn's Quintet in B-flat, and the Scene and 
Air ** Bel Raggto " sung by Miss Kellini, at the Men- 
delssohn Quintet Club Concert; to Itoten to a vtolln 
Bute by RIes, and the **Bel Ragglo " again, as sung 
by Mtos Jersyklewlcs at the Beethoven Reunhm, with 
three acta of A%da at the opera, may be a variety, but 
Hdestmjs that harmony necessary to real mnsieal en- 
JeyoMnt C H. BnnrAir. 



Dee. 80l (Concluding extraeta from a 
frivale letter.) In regard to my own experience 
I found Billow tmrihiy Irregular and nnraUabto. 
Bnt he does sn^ an Immense anooBt of work, 
nnd tolllsemndi of the tissa, that a stndent cannot 
nipeet mneh of him. Hto Illness to always doe 
to nerrons prost rat ion, and If you desira to keep 
in hto good graces yon must not mention hto stato 
of health. At least I was so Informed, and never 



dMM to speak on the forbidden topic It to strange 
the fo^ness Bttlowlwi tai hto Bnt; he eaiirtos 




low any one to take hto hat, but kept It ekise by his 
chair, or on a table whore he cooM grasp it quickly if 
any one approached it He once ai>ked if I could play 
a certain dtude without notes. Upon my reply In the 
afUrmative ho said '* Take >'0or notes." About a year 
Ago, Bilkiw had trouble with a tenor in the opera, Ilcrr 
Schoti; the trouble I believe, went the rounds of the 
American papers. Bchott said that Bttlow led the or- 
chestra wrung, in order to put him oot Bttk>w affirmed 
that Schott sang falKO. Schou said he would not sing 
when Bttlow led. Biik»w declared he wouM not lead 
when Schott rang. The public seemed to skle with 
Schott but the moot cultured and rofined Hannoverians 
took BttlUw's part Schott sang LohsnariHt hto best 
character, mid the publto gave him a grand ovntlon to 
express their sympathy. Shortly afterwards Bttlow 
directed Mendelssohn's WaipHrffitnacht^ and hto 
friends showered booqneta upon hto roetrvm, until hto 
feet wera covered. For some time It was hiud to tell 
who was victorious; no one ever knew exactly, but Btt- 
low left Htunover, and gave concerto In Engbind and 
Germany for several months. After Btttow left Hanno- 
ver, I, of course, had no deslro to remain. Bttlow 
gave me a very good letter to Knlhik of Beriin, whom 
I have found In every way most sattofaetory. Per- 
haps you m.'iy feel Interested to know that Bttlow told 
me If 1 worked hard I would suroeed. I never thought 
my technique at all acceptable, but even Bttlow said I 
had been well-trained and Knllak seems to find little 
fault with it Lint I think, never mentioned technique 
to a stndent I never heard very much of Kullak in 
America, yet he has so many American pupils. He Is 
a grand teacher, because he to also a tlioronghly fintohed 
artist; his knowledge of music seems almost unlimited. 
During the months I have been with him he has ptoyed 
everything I have taken without notes with one excep* 
Uon, the B.ich-Tiin(i|g Toccata and fugue In IVmbior. 

His playing of Chopin to simply divine. He to con- 
sMered the best authority on QkO|)ln*s works, and has 
already made an edition of the values, btodes and other 
works by the same composer. Mr. and Mn. Sherwood 
of Boston studied with Kullak, so also the Llebllng 
brothers, Mtos Clara Strong of Cleveland, and many of 
our best players. Morita MusskowskI, Kultok eonslden 
the best pupil he ever had. TItto arttot was atoo the best 
at Weimar, In the summer of '79. Hto compositkwa 
aro highly thought of In Germany; he to at present en- 
gaged In composing an opera, I am told. Mosskowtkl's 
playing to truly masterful, and lacks only a little 
warmth to nuike it almost perfect Alfred GfHnfeM to 
another ptontot a pupil of Kullak, who to remarkably 
good; hto exqntolte touch will some time make him fii- 
mous, and hto technique to Immense. 

1 suppose you know that Kullak hns a con s e rva tory 
hero of twenty-elx years standing. In April of Inst 
year he celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary; there 
was a grand dinner, si>eeehcs and toasta, ete. ; eongrat* 
ttlatkms wera telegraphed Irom many artiste. I know 
nothing of the school personally, but was told that they 
teach thera the Leipcig and Stattgart«iethods. I know 
only Kultok's method, whkrh to simple enough to tell, 
but most diflleult to practise, i.e., get the mort mnsic 
with the least effort. Hto fingering to marvellous; he 
seems to simplify the hardest paMiges by changing a 
singto finger. I sit at one ptono, and he at another. We 
play together, which sometimes makes me scramble to 
keep up with him ; he can be ptoying /vrf iss/mo, and 
yet know If I use a wrong finger. He generally haa 
some story to rehite about whatever eompositlon I may 
be studying. He does h, he says, to exercise my Im- 
agination; for an artist must have Imaginailon. It to 
very Interesting, and gives me something to think 
uhout Finns Kultok, Frof. KnUak'a son, to a fine 
teacher and a brilliant ptayer; he leads the orchestra of 
the arhool. I played the first movement of the E-mlnor 
Chopin Concerto* a short time ago, .ind shall play the 
whole concerto without notes Immedtately after the 
holidays. It was my flnt attempt with orehestra, I 
found it nervous work. The sudleiice kindly gave me 
very good apphiuse. Emlle Saurei to connected with 
the eoneervatory, and I expect to phiy with him when 
he returns' from hto concert trip; he ptoyed in Berlhi In 
the Slng-Akademle tost February, and was received 
with enthttstasm. 

Camille 8alnt4tocns ptoyed hero Inst Ftebrnary; he 
ptoyed the firat eoncert in the Concert House with B. 
Bllse's orchestra. Among hto seloctUMSwae hto G4nliior 
Concerto. Hto ptaying to as perfect ns a mnstobox, 
imd he can make the piano sound exactly like thai not 
very arttotic Instrament I think hto teehnhine to the 
most faultless I have yet heard. The programme waa 
almost entirely devoted to hto own composlttona: and 
(he Germans, In spite of their prajndko against the 
French, won obliged to neknowtodgn hto 
ha worked them up to a high atato of 
Ym he caMol ptoy Bach, Mii^ I dn 



ner In which he rendered Beethoven. Of all Bach 
I»to3'en Bttl9w Is first: of all ptono playing I ever lis- 
tened to» Btttow's randering of Bach gives mo the most 
genuine pleasure. 

Among the regular coneerts given In Beriin, the 
Quartet Concerto with Jonohim as first viollntot aro the 
most enjoyable. The other arttoto aro de Ahna, Wirth, 
and Ilausmanu, probably the best "cellist In the world. 
Yon have read a great deal of Joachim, and yet yon 
could not be dtoapiMvlnted In him. Hto violin sings, he 
ptoys so easily, and to so dignified! Critics eousldor 
his bow arm beyond critlclsaL Ttito quartet gives each 
year two series of eoncerta; eaeh series comprises four 
concerto. One can get a good seat (not the best) for 
the four eoncerta for 92.00L Thera aro also cheaper 
seata. ^The regotor prices of admtoslon to concerto oC 
the first<lass aro $1.29, S1.00, down to fiO or as cento. 
Another scato of prices to $1.00^ 75 or S7 cents. We 
find the seeond-best seato pwf eetly agreeable for todies 
going alooe. In the opera one pnys for parquet $1.35; 
for firrt drole which to on a tovel wHh the royal box, 
$1JI0; for second drele 97eenta; thto to plea^nt for 
ladles. A porter will always buy one's seata when dn- 
slred for a fee of 13 cents. 

To go back to mnsto. The royal kapelle, or orches- 
tra betonging to the Royal Opera, gives nine symiibony 
concerto each year for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of Ito deceased members. On each programme 
aro twosymphonies and generally two short selections. 
They ara the best orchestrar concerto we have, and have 
been given for yeara. Certain seato have been reserved 
by certain families for perhaps twenty years. The 
concerto aro given In the concert room of the Ojiera 
Honee; a charming room for chamber music, but a 
little small for orchestra. The room to handsomely 
fintohed In whito and gohL 

B. Bllse leads an excellent orehestra at the Goneert 
Ilonse. Hero we can have the best seat for 37 cents. 
The house to beautifully finished In green and gohl. 
The torge eoncerta given by non-resident artiste ara 
given in thto honso. Bllse ptoys every evening regu* 
torly, and hto orehestra ptoys well. Hto manner of con- 
ducting to pecnltor to himself. He stands fndng tlie 
audience, and toeses hto baton ovnr hto shoalder at the 
ornhestra. At the conclusion of a eom|iositlon he waves 
hto baton down almost to the floor. The tower floor to 
devoted to the beer drinkera; looking down upon thn 
throng of Germans seated about their tables drinking 
"beer," tlie todies generally knitting, to a sight 
chnraeteristle of tterman life. On Wednesday and 
Saturday lUtoe gives symphonien, and smoking to for- 
bidden until the third part of the programme. 

Our singer, MIssThursby, gave two concerto In the 
Sing-Akademto tost October. She was unfortuimtely 
advertised too strongly. She seemed to take fairly 
well, though the Germane consider her '* no phenomo- 
non,'* as Kngel the great eritfe said. She sings fnr 
better than any of their opera prima donnas. It to hard 
for Germans to acknowledge merit In Americans. 

Mme. Annetto bsipoff-Leaehetitaky has given ns a 
treat She gave a recital In the Slng-Akademle, ptoy* 
ing with all her accustomed grace and finish seleettons 
from Beethoven, Mendetosolm, Schumnnn, Riiblnstoln, 
Relnocke and Cliopln. In the dno from Relneeke, 
{Ua^flredU Mr. I^eschetltaky played with her, not 
with that exqulslto grace of the Madame; but hto 
technique Is so crisp, and hto phrasing so finished, one 
couki soe whero she got her schooling. The gentleman 
was so proud of hto wife; bnt Mme. Rsslpoff was evi- 
dently to ill-hnmor about something, and would not 
altow her husband to lead her to the ptono. I after- 
wards learned she was angry because her nanw waa 
put on the programme Essipoff-Leschetitsky Instead 
of ptoln ltosi|ioff. The second eoncert was given with 
orehestra. The Saint^Saens Concerto, No. 2, waa 
phiyed by Mme. Essipoff. She was dressed in deltoato 
pink satin with dhunond ornamenta, and every one was 
admiring her charming apfiearance as well sa her ptoy- 
ing. She now wean her hair short and curled dose to 
the head, a styte whtoh seems peculkiriy adapted to her 
beautiful profile. The manner In whtoh she advances 
to the ptono Kultok says to truly queenly. She ron- 
dered the SalntSnens Concerto with a eharmtag grsen 
and ease whtoh surpassed evaythli^ I have ever ba- 
fora heard from her. 




LOCAL ITEMa 

Fnor. J. K. Faor^a muate for the OBdipm$ T)frtu^ 
WKS of Sophocles, to be p e rf ormed at Cambridge next 
month In the original Greek, haa jnst been pubUshed 
In vocal score, with pfainoforte, by A. P. Schmkit, 110 
TreniontSt It eonstota of as oveftni% whtoh with Mr. 
Paints full InstiumeiitaUun must be very hnpresslve 
and ^pproprtato, and of six a h o r nssi for mate 
wUlhainag to thaQreak 
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thej Are of ronrre In no ww^ Grcfk ntifiie, Miy 
mom thun that of Mendelwohn to tbo Antigone and 
the (BdtpvB at ColonoM, yrt, like Mfndcl}«ohD>, 
they hA\ e a mnrcnllne Ptre n^th end dipilty In keeping 
with the draniA, Yet there lii no imltetion, no nneon- 
•cioup following in thetrnck nf Mrndelivohn ; the ptyle 
of the mnpic liiori^lnel, Ptron^Iy mnrkcd in itA melodic 
mot ires, sonetlmcA lilnfrnlarin rhythm, now bold And 
rnpired in Ita haimony, now »rriona end tender, Adapt- 
ing Itrelf to the generelly pombte, bnt At the Munetlme 
▼aryinf? mood of the rich text. It abonnda in nniaon, 
than which nothing can be more lit or mote ImpiewiTO 
for Pnch om; in this wAy moit of ita aentencea begin, 
each ending with a few bara of rery rich, litrong fonr- 
pait harmony. The fifth ckoma oontaina m fine tenor 
Mo. The leading motite of the kint ehom*, which 
Alnga of fate and of the nothlngneea of mortal life, if 
worked np at length aim In the hiat half of the oreN 
tore. The whole of thia mnaic la well worth Ptudy, for 
the composer almoat anrpaiaea hiroaelf In thla his Opaa 
SB. All who Intend to wltneap the performance should 
Mild to Mr. fichlmdt and get a coi»y. It only eoata a 
dolUir. 

Carl Priifer (.14 West St), has published two 

abort choral works, which are easy and wMl adapted 
for the use of vocal dnba. The first Is a romantic Can* 
tnta for female Toices, composed by Henry Lahee, 
•• The Sleeping Beauty," words by Tennyson. The ae- 
companlment is for pianoforte and harmonium. The 
atyle la gently flowing and melodkios, and vcty simple, 
oiTering nothing strange In harmony, mtthing boideiw 
Ing on the edge of discord. —The other Is Gounod's 
** Gallia," a Mutet for soprano srloand mixed chorus, 
being an almost monotonously sombre, but deeply Im- 
pressive lamentntton oter the downfall of Parls,'with 
translation of the Uitln text lieginnlng: ** Quimiodo se- 
det sola cititas plena popnlol " It Is all In a very se- 
riona strain, but ek)qnent in ita simplicity. 

— — The next Important musical event here will be 
the performance of Bach's .S'(. MoUhrH Panioti music, 
by the Handel and Haydn Society, on Good Frid.iy, 
(lAth Inst.), folknred on Easter Sunday by 6Y. Paul. 
VTe have alreedy UAmcd the sololfts. Mr. Henschel In 
the prlnclpAl base arias and recitatives, esiieclally In 
the |Mirt of Jesus, will add greatly to the interest of tlie 
Fassfon music In 1870 he sang It In V ienne, when the 
lamented htotorian And critic, Ambros, (from whom 
we translAto), After giving croilit to the other sololl•t^ 
wrote of him: **We Imve purposely reserved the guest 
from Berlin, the one {pur ncvilenrf) who sang the 
part of Christn^ Hcrr Georg Henschel, to the last He 
showed his Intimate acqualntince with his gigantic 
task, by singing It all through without casting a glance 
upon the notes. We sllall not soon forget bis wonder- 
ful |>erfominncel After the solemn words at the Insti- 
tution of the ijuit Supper, there broke loose through 
the whole hall a storm of apphiuse which seemc<l aa If 
It would not end. MIkl, and at the same time like an 
eternal Judgment sounded the nassage: * But woe un- 
to the man by whom,' etc What an effect was pro- 
duced by the suppressed and scarcely audible *My 
aonl is troubled unto death!* And at the exclamation 
'Ell, Ell,' there were signs— certainly a rare thing in 
Oratorio performnncea— of great emotion In the hall. 
ThU passage, too, is deeply touching In Itself. Tliroiigh- 
ont th« Oratorio we have become accustomed, as often 
AS Chrli*t takes np the word, to hear His utterance ae- 
oomfianied by soft continuous violin sounds, like a 
phosphorescent halo; at tlie *Eir these soutids sud- 
denly ceaae,— It la ntehtt What a poet waa this old 

St Thomaa Cantor t'^^ Mrs. Henschel (who laitt 

Bang to ua aa Ulbin Bailey) takes the soprano pait in 

Mr. Lang will give two remarkable orchestral 

eoncerta in the church formerly occupied by Dr. Lotlt- 
fop*s iiarish on the evenings of the first and second 
Sundays after Easter. The orchestra will number 
•bout seventy-five iierformera. Including fifteen first 
▼lollns. as many second violins, eight violoncellos, and 
eight double basses. The programmes will be of the 
noblest cluiracter, that of the first concert opening with 
the overture to Mendelssohn's 6'C. Paul, including 
sricctkms of sacred vocal muste, sung by Mr. Hen- 
schel, and ending with 8<*.hubert*s great symphony In 
G. The pmgramme of the second concert will lie of 
the same sort and will include one of the great Beet- 
hoven symphoni(*s, probably the fifth. There will bo 
Uiomngh aud niimcrons rehearsals In advance. Two- 
thirds of the th'kets have already been taken; the re- 
mainder mny be suliscribed for at Cliickerlng's, the' 
price being f 4 fnr both concerts. — jfdrcrtiaer. 

Kccrnt risinea in the tide of muskail affairs have 

dhifonraged Mr. Miwia from attempting his peopoeed 
popular orchestral concerts for the present ' 

There will be a public reheanal of Bach's Paa- 

tion My»ie on Thursday afternoon, April U, at S 
o'ekwk. for which reaerved seats are now for sale. 

-- — The Htrold aayt: **Mr. George W. Chadwfek 
haa been appointed moffcal dircclor of the Gfaurendoo 
Street Bapdst Qinich. Mr. Chadwiek'a Utest work, a 
dnMBAtle eompoKltkw for male ehoms, barttone eoki 
Mid ofcbeatniv called 'The Viki^g'a Last Voyage/ will 



be produced at the next concert of the Apollo Clubi 
The composer regards it as hla strongest work. The 
poem is by Sylve^der Baxter." 

A performance of Mendelssohn's opera, *'8on 

and Stranger," wPI soon be given In the Park llieatre, 
Boston, for the benefit nf the convalescent ward of the 
Massachusetts General HospHaL Mr. Ijing will direct 
the latge orchestra. Mr. Cliarles R. Adams. Mrs. Haa- 
kelKMary Bccbe) and lyt, llulbiid will sine the leading 
roles, llie nerforniance will be private In so far that 
no appeal will probably be made to the public to pur- 
chase tickets. 

< 

MUSIC ABROAD. 

Paris. M. Lamonreux, the former dlrsctorof the or- 
chestm at the Oiitfrm, haa formed a Society for the 
performance of orchestral musk: every Sunday after- 
noon, umlcr the style of Socie'td des Noareanx Con- 
certs. The concerts areto be heklat the Parte llidAtte 
dn Ch&tean d'Eau. 

At the Paris Op^ra the greatest vrtivitj la behig dis- 
played In the rehearsals of Gounod's new opera /#e 
7V/6fif de tamom, and it Is confidently expected that 
the work will be brought out on the Ifiih or 2nth of thia 
month. M. Gounod Is Indefatigable In rerlsinf and 
remodelling aome of the scenes, being determined that 
his hmg expeoied operatki novelty ahall be perfeet In 
every detail. 

Notwithstanding the hablttial antagoniam txhtblted 
by I^risian audiences against Herr Wagner's musk, 
M. Cotonne, the Director of the ChAtelet Gonoerta, has 
ventured to introduce, In one of hfai recent pr<^ 
grammea, the poet-composer's characteristic " BMe of 
the Valkyries" (Aa cAcrancA^ des H'oa-yries), from 
Dtr Rinff des yiMttnfftfL The effect proved Irresis- 
tible, storms of a|«phiuse followed the performance, 
and the piece had to be repeated at the following con- 
cert. 



SpAtK. Anton Rubinstein's present eoncert-tonr 
In S^imln Is said to be attended by a series of ovatlona 
unexampled even In the experience of this mnch-ad- 
mlred fiianlst The enthusiasm created by Us pUiy- 
Ing Is, in fact, described as ** fabulous. '* 

Herr Ferdinand Hlller is on his way to Bareetona. 
where he will conduct a series of Chunlcal Concerts to 
be given by the llilUkimonlc Society of that town. 

LoHMiK. At the Crystal Palace Concerts the Schn- 
bert symphonies, la chronological order, are going on 
with ever-increasing Interest, and stamp the present 
scries of concerts with a character apart. Four of the 
symphonies have already been heard, the hiat, on Sat- 
urday, being the C-niinor, Traa(§ch€ Sin/onte (the 
peculiarity of which b that tliere la nothing whatever 
of "tragic " In It). The oxecntlon of tills work, so re- 
markable for a composer In his twentieth year, showed 
Mr. Manna and hb unrivalled orchestra at their very 
best It may be described In a word as perfectkm. 
Another Interesting feature was the performanee, by 
Herr Hauamann, of n concerto for vtohmcello, with 
orchestral aocompanlmenta, tlie composition of tlie bite 
esteemed mtisichin. Cart Eckert. The concerto ia effec- 
tively written and the playing was of a high order. . . . 
Tlie overtures at thia concert were Mendebwohn's su- 
perb and picturesque /IsbHdes. a more effective per- 
formance of which It wonkl be hard to concelvOi and 
the curiously Impoaing Frmua Juf/es of Berlkia. Mr. 
Edward Uoyd gave aongs by Weber, Gounod and 
Schubert In his most flnbihed style, and the concert was 
altogether one to remember. To-day Schubert's fifth 
symphony will be given, end Herr Joachim Is to phiy 
Beethoven's Incomparable vkrfin oonoerto. — Gn^Me, 
March 5. 

Of Mme. Clara Schumann's reappearance at the 

Monday Popular Coneeru tke Uu§ical Worid (Maich 
0) writes: — 

After being absent three snccesatve aeasona, Mme. 
Schumann returned on Monday night to the place 
of many Uibon and as manv triumphs. Her coming 
was almost like a resnrrectkm from the grave. At 
one Ume It was saM that illness had terminated her 
public career; at another, we wera toM that she de- 
clined to undertake any more long and fatiguing jour- 
neys, and, as year after year isissed, Englbh aumteufs 
virtually regarded her but as a memory. Again, how- 
ever, the wMow of Robert Schumann, herself Illus- 
trious and venerable, Is amongst us, and youthful 
amateurs may now plnoe upon the taMeC of their mool- 
lectkm the appearance and the power of an artist who 
forms almost the tawt link between onnelves and a 
muskally heroic age. That St Jamea's Hall was 
crowded to excess on Monday night, will be taken foe 
granted. Thees was noi a sent vacant and when Mme 
SchamAnn appeared on the phitf one, the thinng almost 
fwe to greet her, while the haU rang with kmd and 



lady, evidently touched by so enthnstostk a receptkm, 
bowed her aeknowledgmenta, but the sounds of greet- 
ing still went on. Thfai was well. We cannot too lav- 
ishly honor the great artlsu who have been bequeathed 
to ua by a past generation, whose eariy achlevementa 
are hliitory, and whose ultimate biurels it devolves 
niton US to confer. Mme. Schumann played. In the 
flrrt Inetance, her late husband's Et\»dt$ tf^mpho" 
nigue$, Op. 13, thus taking the earllert opportunity of 
settling the qnestkMi whether she retalna the great 
qualities of her art We cannot say that time has left 
her physical vigor nnimpalred, inasmuch as the right 
hand Is obviously weaker. Apart, however, from tech- 
nical considerations, Mme. Schumann's playing re- 
mains aa grand as ever it waa. All the old masculine 
grasp of subject and breadth of style ara still apparent, 
as are the wonderful feeling for tfiythm and unerring 
truth of accent whfoh In formet yean made her execu- 
tkm siri ffenerfi. At the ckise of the £ttide$ Sjfmph— 
ni§ft99 Mme. Schumann was again overwhelmed wkh 
aeelaaatlons, and twice called hack to the platform. 
Subsequently she joined Herr Joachim In Brahma's 
Sonata for violin and ptanoforte, which work, by the 
way. grows In Interest as It becomes better nndetstood. 
Brahms was highly honored in such a conjunction of 
splendM talent and hki mnsle enjoyed an advantage 
that eannot often ftiU to Ita shars. Other featuree ta 
perhaps the best programme of the season were Men- 
delssohn's Qiwrtet ta E-mlnor (Op. 44), nnd Haydn's In 
Dmlnor (t^ 70), npon which the respective cnm|iosen 
might have elected with safety to rest their rspnta aa 
composers, for the ehamber. 

—-The folhiwlng, In addition totaigeehetal works 
already announced, will be performed at the RIehter 
eoncerta In the eonrse of the Itethcomiag season:— 
Beethoven: " Eroka," C-mhior, and Choral sympho- 
nies, ** Mfaisa Solemnb^'* "Egmont" overture, and 
** Overture Im Hindel'scben ^yle," Op. 1S4; Bach! 
toncerto for orrheetra; Haydn: a symphony; Meeart: 
Symphony In D; Weber: **Oberon" overture; Schu- 
mann : Symphony In C ; Brahms : Symphony in 
C-mlnor, and the two new "Traglsche " and " Acade- 
mlsche" overtures; Dvorak: Symphony In D; Gold« 
nuirk: ''Pentheallea" overture; Raff: "WaM" over- 
ture; Gradener: Gaprlccto for orehestra; Berllos: 
"Francs Jages" overture, orchestral version of Weber's 
*« Invitation h hi Vabe.** and six son^i for different 
vokice with oiehestra; Lisst: **Maaeppa," "Meflslo 
Waltier," and *' Ce qu'on entend snr hi montogne " 
(Berg symphonle); and Wagner: *' Tannhinser '* 
overture (with the new Venus music), scene from the 
" RhelngoU." ** Slegfried'a Tod." VerMunnlnng der 
'* Meb4eralnger," •* Siegfried Idyll," and "Huldl- 
gnngs Matsih." Lastly, though by no means least, Herr 
RIehter propoees to eondnct Mr. Vllllera Stanford's 
PSalm, ** God hi our hope and strength," and Mr. K H. 
Cowen's new Scandlnavbin symidiony. The repee- 
tory, a vnry strong one^ will thns be snUed to every 
taste. 

^— RMs Gade Is engaged ta eonpeslng an otatofffa 
for the next Birmingham festlvaL The subject hi tha 
Greek myth about ^yehe. The book haa been written 
in German by Herr Ix>bedants. 

Gonnod Is composing an oratorio called '*The Re- 
demption,'* which to to be pnidneed at the Birming- 
ham KesUval fai 1183. He haa already fintohed the 
whole of the fiist part, and tha other turn are wall In 
hand* 



Verdi is atGeooa,bttsy on a new opera, to be pm- 
doced at the Scala, Milan, next season. The ffnt 
title selected was Oleffe, bnt this Is clisnged to /e^, 
so as not to clash with that of RosslnL The libretto 
is by Arrifo Bolto. Verdi has also been remodel- 
ling his 5isien Bseemit^ra, which hss jnst hsd a re- 
markable success at La Scala, Milan. Verdi was 
called before the curtain twenty-three times. 



Miss Thunby had a remarkable success In her 
concert tour In Germany, under the management off 
Maurice Slrakoech. She sang at fifty-two concerts, 
and was heard by the ^ite of twenty-five cities such 
as Prague, Briinn, Chemniia, Dreeden, Leipsig— 
wliere, under a shower of bouquets, she waa pre- 
sented with a Bving nightingale— and further, at 
FVankfort-on-the-Malne, Wleshnden, Unmwtadf, 
Cassel, Brunswick, Cologne, CoUcntt, Halle, 0»- 
feia, Elberfeld, Dfisseldorf, Strasburg, Mulhouse, 
Meta, Ueldelburf , Wunburg , and Btnttgnrt 8ha 
was avery where rece i ved with enthusiastic cipre^ 
sious of appreciathNt Her tour was Indstd a sue- 
cession of ovations. After a brief slajr hi Phrls 
:she was Ih shig hi Madrid aad atlMff Bpsiiish allfes. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 23, 1881. 

■■tsrad at th« Pott OfliM at Boston M Moond-elMi BuUtir. 
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MR. PEPY8 THE MUSICTAN.i 

BY FRA17CI8 HURFPER. 
<Coatln«od from pago Oft.) 
IV. 

Before paasing on to more important nutt- 
terst it is necessary to mention one or two 
more instruments which formed part of the 
Pepystan collection, or of which he had at 
least personal cognizance. We have already 
seen that his intended purchase of an organ 
came to nothing. A similar fate and for sim- 
ilar reasons frustrated his transactions for the 
acquisition of a harpsioon, of which an ac- 
count is given in the following passage : — 

** March 23, 1668. To the Uverne and 
there hespoke wine for dinner, and so to Bish- 
Opsgate Streete, thinking to have found a 
barpsicon maker, but he' is gone, and I have 
a mind forthwith to have a little barpsicon 
made me, to confirm and help me in my mu- 
sique notions, which my head is now-a-days 
full of, and I do believe will come to some- 
thing very good.'* 

Unfortunately Mr. Pepys does not record 
the name of the instrument-maker in Bish- 
opsgate Street. He, on the other hand, men- 
tions that of another manufacturer sufKciently 
familiar to those interested in the subject 
** To Whitehall," he writes less than a fort^ 
night later. **Took Aldgate Street in my 
way, and there called upon one Ilayward, 
that makes virginalls, and there did like of a 
little espinette, and will have him finish it for 
me ; for I had a mind to a small harpsichon, 
but thu takes up less room.*' 

Mr. Pepys, however, was not a man to be 
hurried into a bargain. Several months af- 
terwards we still find him haggling over tlie 
same spinet. ** I to buy my espinette," he 
writes, July 13 of the same year, *' which I 
did now agree for, and did at Hayward's 
meet with Mr. Thacker, and heard him play 
on the harpischon so as I never heard man be- 
fore, I think I " and two days later we hear 
that the instrument has been brought home, 
and that its price is five pounds. The list of 
seventeenth-century instrument-makers may 
be enriched by another harmonious name, that 
of Mr. Drnmbleby, whose speciality seems to 
have been the flute. ** To Drumbleby's, the 
pipe-maker," Mr. Pepys writes, January 20, 
1668, '* there to advise about the making of 
a flageolet to go low and soft ; and he do show 
me a way which do do, and also a fashion of 
having two pipes of the same note fastened 
together, so as I can play on one, and then 
acho it upon the other, which is mighty 
pretty." 
The same Drnmbleby soon after iupplieta 



recorder *' which I do intend to learn to play 
on, the sound of it being, of all sounds in the 
world, most pleasing to me." It will be seen 
that the instruments of the Pepysian collec- 
tion which have already been mentioned, and 
to whidi the lute (** Up before four o'clock 
and so to my lute ") may be added, included 
most of the components of the orchestra as it 
existed in those days. 

To bring this part of the subject to a dra- 
matic climax, it will be well to mention the 
tremendous instrument which went by the 
still more tremendous name of trump-marine. 

''October 24, 1667. To Charing Cross 
there to see Polichinelli, but it heing begun, 
we in to see a Frenchman, at the house where 
my wife's father last lodged, one Monsieur 
Prin, play on the trump-marine, which he do 
beyond belief ; and, the truth is it do so far 
outdo a trumpet as nothing more, and. he do 
play anything very true, and it is most ad- 
mirable and at first was a mystery to me that 
I should hear a whole concert of chords to- 
gether at the end of a pause, but he showed 
me that it was only when the last notes were 
fifths or thirds one to another and then their 
sounds like an Edio did last so as they seemed 
to sound all together. The instrument is 
open at the end I discovered ; but he would 
not let me look into it." 

The trump or more correctly the trumpet 
marine is referred to at considerable length 
by Hawkins (Novello, Ewer and Co.'b edi- 
tion, pages 829, 605, 763), who in the last- 
named place quotes an extract from the Lon- 
don (^efte (February 4, 1674), giving an ac- 
count of '' a concert of four trumpets marine 
never heard of before in England;" a sUte- 
ment which is rectified by the passage above 
quoted. Glareanus, in his '' Dodecachordon," 
states that the instrument was much in vogne 
amongst the Germans, French and Nether- 
landers. Virdung, Agricola, and other wri- 
ters of the sixteentli century also give descrip- 
tions of it, but no satisfactory etymology of 
the name has as yet been supplied. 

From the relation of facts we proceed to the 
record of opinions expressed in the Diary, 
and our respect for the author increases as 
we go oti. Mr. Pepys, as every one knows, 
was not a professional musician, and the time 
which he could spare from his oflice-work was 
occupied by numerous interests, artistic, lit- 
erary and scientific It is almost a truism to 
say that such variety of tastes leads as a rule 
to superficiality. The most catholic mind is 
not always the most profound. It is said of 
Hegel the philosopher that his pupils collec- 
tively used to proclaim him the most learned 
man in Europe ; the philologists calling him 
the greatest historian; the artists, the pro- 
foundest natural scholar ; only in his own in- 
dividual branch, each would add, the master 
was slightly deficient With Mr. Pepys the 
reverse is the case, as far at least as the pres- 
ent writer can judge. Much has been made 
of the fact that he speaks of some of the plays 
of Shakespeare in a slighting manner ; hot it 
should be remembered that his remarks al- 
ways are based on performances of those 
plays ; and who can tell what those perform- 
ancea were liko» or how modi of Shakea- 



peare's original was preserved in the acting 
version. The Restoration epoch was the an- 
ticlimax of thu great dramatic age preceding 
it ; and the worst that can be said against 
Mr. Pepys is that in a few instances he was 
misled by the depraved taste of his time. At 
any rate it should be remembered in his fa- 
vor, that against the opinion of the fashiona- 
ble letterctti he upheld the beauty of our pop- 
ular ballads, many of which he preserved 
from destruction. 

In musical matters his judgment was singu- 
larly correct, and perhaps in no other art is 
it more diflicnlt to predict the permanent 
value of contemporary phenomena. Let the 
candid musical critic open an old newspaper 
and see .in how many cases his opinions will 
bear^he test of a ten years' interval. Mr. 
Pepys's criticisms have stood that of two cen- 
turies, and with few exceptions have been 
verified by posterity. 

The soundness of Mr. Pepys's judgment is 
accounted for, amongst others, by the fact 
that he has that virtue rarest among critics- 
modesty. He did not immediately fall to 
abusing a thing merely because he did not 
understand it. Scotch music was such a 
thing. Ordinary Londoners in the seven- 
teenth century knew less of Scotland than 
they now do of New Zealand. Even in the 
days of Goldsmith the Highlands were to the 
ordinary Englishman a wild, undiscovered 
country, from whose bourne few Southern 
travellers returned, because few went thither. 
Scotch (t.«., Celtic) manners and morals and 
music were equally unknown, and accordingly 
looked upon with suspicion. No wonder, 
therefore, that Mr. Pepys is a little startled 
when for the first time, not on the other side 
of a big hill, but at a civilized supper-party, 
he hears one of those weird strains of which 
Mr. Gilbert sings : — 

It WAS wild, it wss fitful, AS wild AS the bresss^ 

It wAodered About Into serenil kejrs; 

It VAs Jerky, spAsniodlc, and hAivh, I'm awars, 

And yet It distinctly soggested ad air. 

Yet even in this extremely trying situation 
Mr. Pepys's critical equilibrium is not npseU 
He feels that here he has to deal with a new 
phenomenon, which cannot be judged of at 
first sight. So, instead of having recourse to 
abuse, and talking of barbarians and the like 
—as most of his contemporaries and some of 
our contemporaries would have done-— he 
merely expresses his surprise In perhaps the 
roost adequate terms that could have been 
used in the circumstances: '*the strangest 
ayre that ever I heard in my life, and all of 
one cast" But the entire passage is well 
worth quoting : — 

«« July 28, 1 666. Being come thither (t.«., 
to Highgate, where Lord Lauderdale's resi- 
dence still stands) we went to Lord Lander- 
dale's house to speake with him • • • we find 
him and his Lady and some Scotch people at 
supper. Pretty odd company, though my 
Lord Bronncker tells me Lord Laudeidale is 
a man of mighty good reason and judgment. 
But at supper there played one of their ser- 
vants upon the vlallin some Scotch tnnea 
only I several and the best of their coontry, 
as they seemed to esteem them bj thmr praia- 
ing Mid admiring themi but Loid! IIm 
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f trangMi ayre that ever I heard in my life, 
and all of one cast. But strange to hear my 
Lord Lattderdale say himself that he had 
rather hear a eat mew than the best musique 
in the world *} and the better the musique the 
more sicke it makes him, and that of all the 
instruments he hates the lute most, and next 
to that the bagpipe.'* 

The Earl, afterwards Duke of Lauderdale^ 
was a bold, cruel man, as readers of *' Old 
Mortality" and of history are aware. He 
must have needed all his courage to talk such 
heresy about bagpipes before a company of 
Scotch enthusiasts. 

(Tq bt ooiitlBiwd.) 



THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

MR. WILUAM F. APTHORFS LECTURES BEFOBB 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE.* 
IV. (Oonolndad.) 

With Bach and Hindet, the first great period 
of modem music clones. Of course, this period 
may be divided into several sub-periods; but we 
have only time now to comider the larger and 
more important phases of the development of the 
art. During this period counterpoint arrived at 
Its culmination in* the fugue, and the laws of tonal 
harmonjr were firmly eptablislied in lo far as tlie 
practice of the art of com|NHiition Is concerned. 
More than this, certain musical forms sprang up 
and grew to perfection, which depended upon 
larger and more general s^sthetic principles than 
the forms of the preceding epoch did. The older 
forms of composition were not disestablished by 
them, but rather were absorbed into them. 

The old forms depended miJnly upon the kind 
of counterpoint in which they were written. The 
new forms depended either upon certain rhythmic 
peculiarities or more generally upon what we may 
call musical construction in a larger sense. A good 
simile may be taken from the gentle art of knit- 
ting. The older forms depended upon the pecu- 
liar kind of stitch employod ; the new ones upon 
the shape and structure of tlie garments knitted. 
In instrumental writing, whether for a single in- 
strument or leveral togetlier, the principal forms 
of the day were the prelude and fugue, tlie suite 
and the air with variations. The prelude was a 
piece of more or less strict counterpoint which 
served as an introduction to the fugue. The toe* 
cata was but an extended and more elaborate sort 
of prelude. It often contained a good deal of bril- 
liant passage work, destined to show off the virtu- 
osity of the performer. The fantasia was a more 
loosely constructed and apparently a more capri- 
cious sort of toccata. In it the composer gave 
full flight to his fancy, ywy much as he would in 
an Improvisation. 

The suite was a succession of short pieces, gen- 
erally in the old traditional dance forms, and 
tliese were strung together without connection, 
and were all in tlie same key.* From the suite 
sprang the noblest of all Instrumental forms, 
namely, the sonata. The word sonata, derived 
from tlie Italian nuonare^ means strictly '* lome- 
thlng pUyed.*" It was not till Bach*s day that 
the term received a more limited interpretation. 
▲s the development of tlie sonata may be regarded 
as the greatest musical achievement of modem 
times, I will postpone our examination till we 
have considered Bach and Uilndul in their rela> 
Ikm to the grandest order of vocal oomposlthm, 
the cantata and the oratorio. Such very large 
things as the cantata and the oratorio can hardly 
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be called musical forms ; they can contain any and 
all musical forms. In musical terminology the 
cantata, is but a short oratorio, the name oratorio 
not being directly derived from the Latin orore, 
to pray. Indeed In Bach and Handel's day It 
iHil not necessarily denote a sacred composition. 
The title Sacred Oratorio, which we often find in 
uld editions of Hi&nders works, was not a tauto- 
logy. The name oratorio comes from the religions 
order of Fathers of the Oratory, estaUishod about 
tlie middle of the sixteenth century, by St. Philip 
Neri. This order endeavored to raise the standard 
of general piety by holding periodical religious cer- 
emonies which partook at once of the nature of 
public worship and of sacred concerts. At these 
musical serrices passages from the Scriptures 
were sung, at first by the choir but afterwards 
also by lolo voices, and this sort of musical wor- 
ship became known by the name of oratorio. 
The sacred associations of the name were after- 
wards lost sight of, and the term oratorio got 
simply to mean an extended composition for cho- 
ms, lolos and accompaniment, written to a text 
that treated of some particular subject In the 
present century, the sacred assoclatkms of the 
name have been revived, and we no longer speak 
of secular omtorios, but call them cantatas. It 
was in the oratorio and cantata that both Bach 
and llindel did their greatest work. If Bach but 
rarely produced compositions of such mighty di- 
mensions as Handel's great oratorkM, and habitu- 
ally wrote In the smaller form of the church can- 
tata. It Is to be remembered that tliese apparently 
more modest works of Bach are In grandeur of 
conception, loftiness of style and spiritual and mn- 
sfeal beauty nothing Inferior to Htadel's more 
extended compositions. 

Bach has also shown, when he did attempt works 
of the largest dimensions, as his great St. Ma^ 
tliew-Passion and his B-minor mass, that his gen- 
ius was quite as broad as Ilindel's, and tliat his 
Inspiratton was quite as unflagging. True, he 
painted much more In detail than Ililndel; but 
lie knew well how to duly subordinate this elabo- 
ration of details to the grand propor t ions of his 
work. If Ililnders gigantic choruses stand before 
us in all the grand simplicity of a Grecian tem- 
ple, Bach's music has the equally imposing propor- 
tions togetlier with all the cunning detail-work of a 
Gothic cathedral. For one thing, Bach's music 
is usually so Intricate that It is extremely difficult 
to get very large choruses to sing it, whereas 
Hiindel's seems absolutely to demand a large num- 
ber of voices to give it its full eifect One thing 
Is curious to note — that notwithstanding Bach's 
small knowledge of the capabilities of tlm human 
voice, notwithstanding the awkwardness of his 
vocal writing, the intrinsically lyric quality of his 
genius was. If aaytliing, superior to Handel's. 
While H'toders oratorios Impress us most by 
tlie sublimity and beauty of tlieir choruses, It Is 
the airs and reciutlves of Bach that most surely 
command our admlmtlon. They may be difiicult 
— at times almost impossible to sing, but their 
spiritual and muncal beauty Is wholly unique. 
One point In which JBach was, the unquestioned 
superior of all other composers was his traatment 
of the Lutheran chorale. The Bach chorales 
have never been even approached. Kothing so 
perfect exists In all musk in the way of contra- 
puntal treatment of a eaii/ii«,;(rm«f save Palestri- 
aa's naparalleUod handling of the Gregorian 
chant. 

The general form of Baoh*s church iwMitatas 
was sunple enough. Some of them were far 

longer than others, the longer and moffo elaborate 
ones being generally written for the moie Impor- 
Unt church festivals. The cantata hsfaa with 

an ehterately written ehoms hi free eontrapaatal 
stylei although examplee in whieb tUt openbg 



chorus was a striet and fully developed fugue are 
very rare. The musical theme of tUs chms was 
either the composer's own or die it was taken from 
a chorale melody, the ritual text of which had some 
appropriateness to the occasion for which the can- 
tata was written. Then followed two or more 
airs, each of which was preceded by a recitative. 
It was by no means necessary for the recitative 
to be written for the same voice as the air that 
fdtowed it. The text of the recitoUves was di- 
dactic, that of the airs meditative and emotionaL 
The cantata closed with a chorale sung by the 
chorus. This chorale was either In plain har- 
mony or else treated in elaborate contrapuntal 
fashion. Its melody was usually the same as 
that which furnished the theme for the opening 
chorus. 

With Bach and Hindel choral composition 
reached its apogee. Nothing that has been 
done since can compare with their oratorios 
and cantatas. The second great period of 
modem music, which began Immediately after 
Bach, chiefly owes Its glory to the development 
of instrumental composition. We now come to 
the age of Jthe pianoforte and the orchestra. We 
have seen how Instramental composltloo first as- 
serted Itself as an Independent form of the art of 
music In the organ-works of Claodio Meralo^ how 
it was developed by Fresoobaldl, brought to Ger* 
many by Froberger, and carried lo ptffectloo in 
so far as the organ is concerned by Bach. Writ- 
ing for the harpsichord (the Immediate predeces- 
sor of the pianoforte) kept pace with organ writ- 
ing. It reached its highest point in Italy with 
Donsenlco Scarlatti, the son of the great Alessan- 
dro ScariattL After the younger ScarUutI, Ital- 
ian instrumental eomposltlon began to wane. 
After his time Italy gave itself up heart and soul 
to the opera. In Germany, Bach stood head and 
shoulders above all other Instrumental composers. 
His writings for the harpsicliord and for various 
other orchestral instruments are still models, un- 
surpassed in their way. If we find the real germ 
of the sonata In some of Bach's works, notably 
In his so-called Italian Concerto for the harpsi- 
chord and kb Incomparable trio-sonatas for the 
organ, and find the form somewhat more developed 
in the works of his son Carl Philip Emmanuel 
Bach, we must still kM)k to a later period to show 
us the full development of the sonata. As llullp 
Emmanuel Bach left it, the form of the sonata 
was that of a composition in three movementa. 
A quick movement came first ; next a slow one, 
often of a lyric and sentimental character, and 
last a quick movement which was generally a 
fugue. It b In Philip Emmanuel Bach's works 
that we first find the term symphony applied to 
orchestral compositions In this sonata form. Be- 
fore hb day all sorts of musm for several Instru- 
ments bore the name of symphonies. In Italy* 
the term tinfimia was applied to the Instrumental 
introduction of an opera, and Is used in that sense 
to this day. Only two essential changes in the 
scmata form as It was left by Pliltip Emmanuel 
Bach were necessary to make the form such as 
we now know it. 

The first of these was a further development 
of the first movement. So Important did the con- 
struction of thU first movement become, that Its 
form grew to be almost synonymous with that of 
the sonau Itself. It b the most highly orgaaiaed 
and most fully developed form In aJl mnste. • • • 
This movement Is a quick one; composers often 
precede It by * •hort slow Introdnetion, although 
this Is not sssentlsl to the form. The second 
modification of the sonata form wai the Insertion 
of the minuet between the second and last of the 
three original movements. In thb minuet, a 
pto dance form tn triple time, the 
to remind the llstsnw what Its or%bi inal^ wa% 
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Miiiely» tho dance. The mutic for a while returns 
lo iu primal simplicity. In the last morement 
the elaborate fugue form was gradually abandoned, 
and the simpler form of the rondo aclopted. The 
rondo form originated in what we now know as 
tlie song with chorus. In it there is a regular 
suooession of similar musical periods, very like 
the succession of stansas in a song. We owe this 
development of the sonata form to Joseph Haydn. 
This form Is the one in which all our greater 
faixtrumcntal music is written. If the music is for 
the piano, organ, or other single instrument, or 
else for the piano and one of the orchestral in- 
struments, we call it a sonata; if it is for four 
stringed instruments, we call it a quartet; if it is 
for a solo instniment accompanied by an orches- 
tra, we call it a eoncerto ; if it Is for a full ordies- 
tra we call It a symphony. All these various 
forms of composition are based upon tlie more or 
less fully developed sonata form. Those in 
which the form Is generally found in its greatest 
purity and fullest development are tlio quartet 
and the symphony. We have now come to a 
point in the history of music where it is safe for us 
to leave aside all biographical items. The lives 
of the composers of the Austrian school have 
become the world's common property ; their let- 
ters have been published and reatl almost as much 
by the unmusical publle as by musicians or music 
lovers. 

Haydn was born in 1732, and died in 1809. 
Moaart was bom in 1756, and died in 1791. 
Beethoven was born in 1770, and died in 1827. 
Mozart's influence upon tlie development of tlie 
sonata form, and upon instrumental music in gen- 
eral, was by no means so great as Haydn's. It is 
probable that Haydn owed much to him, for 
Haydn's greatest symphonies were written after 
Mozart's death. Beethoven at first took up the 
forms of instrumental music as tliey were left by 
Mosart and Haydn, and worked in them much 
as they had done. In one item, however, he ap- 
peared almost immediately as an innovator; ho 
so quickened the time of the minuet movement in 
the sonata form tliat it became a tliorough misuse 
of terms to still call it by the name of that stately 
old dance ; he accordingly called it a $ckerzo or 
joke. . • • With all tlM great tilings that Beetp 
hoven did we cannot help regretting the loss of 
^hat Mosart might have done had he lived longer. 
The world has now only the fruits of a half, 
and that too probably the worst half, of Mozart's 
legitimate career. Haydn was not tlie man to fill 
his place. With all the fine quality and strength 
of his genius, his was not a particularly progres- 
sive mind. Beetlioven is the greatest of musical 
transcendentalists. No man ever transmuted 
such a vast amount of intellectual and emotional 
material Into pure music It were unfair to say 
that one or two of his successors have not reached 
as high an Intellectual plane as he; but tliey have 
(o( had his power of thoroughly transmuting 
thought and emotion Into music What we know 
best of Beethoven Is his nine symphonies ; but if 
we would find the most transcendent fruits of his 
genius, we must look for them in his later piano- 
forte sonatas, variations and string-quartets. It 
Is now time to mention a great contemporary of 
Beethoven, Lnigi Cherubini, born 1760, died 
1842. He was an Italian, but spent most of his 
life In Parif. He was in one sense as legitimately 
the offspring of Haydn and Mozart as Beethoven 
hnnself was, although German writers have gen- 
erally erred In ascribing too Isobted an impor- 
tanoe to the lafloeBce which the works of these 
composers exerted upon him. He can be called 
more truly the last offshoot of the great old lul- 
Ua sohools. He was the youngest child of Pales- 
triaa, Carlaslmi and Alessandro Scarlatti For 
eae thing he was probably the most learned oom* 
peMT that «fer Uf«d. He knew how to ^rMtJtU 



extended contrapuntal forms of Bach and Han- 
del's day with all the exquisite purity and finish of 
style of Palestrina. Ills choral fugue on the 
words Et venturi $acuU for eight real voices may 
be called the purest example of fully-developed 
tonal fugue in existence. 

As a musical form the overture Is nothing but 
the first movement of a symphony, more dramatic 
in character and more concisely developed. It 
thus comes within the sonata form. A sort of 
stunted form of tlie overture was first given to the 
world by Rossini, who found imitators soon 
enough among his compatriots and among Crer^ 
man composers of the third and fourth rank. He 
began his overtures in the regular way, and de- 
veloped them according to symphonic rules up 
to tlie. end of the first part ; but then, just as the 
hard work ought to have begun, he determlnodty 
sliirked it. Instead of going on fully to develop 
the material exposed in his first part, he wrote a 
little Interlude and then repeated the first part in 
a different key. This comparatively easy method 
of making the first part of a sonata movement do 
double duty was too tempting not to find' favor In 
tlie tyea of opera composers. Here we must stop. 
The post-Beethoven period of music is too recent, 
I might say too present, yet to belong to history. 
What has been done in music by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Raff, Rubinstein, Gade, Liszt, Saint* 
Sacns, Tschaikowski and otliers is too much a 
matter of controversy to be spoken of without 
giving undue prominence to individual opinion. 
We live now in tlie midst of a most complex se- 
ries of musical battles. When we now try to talk 
musical sestlietlcs we cannot help falling Into 
musical politics. What unbiased judgment can 
be formed? Grermany, and with it the world, 
is split up into musical parties, — each one Is in- 
fallible, and all the others composed of fools and 
idiots. Musical orthodoxy is my doxy, musical 
heterodoxy Is your doxy, and so long as you and 
I continue to live they will remain so. 

s 

RUBINSTEIN'S "TOWER OF BABEV* 

Rubinstein's sacred opera, Th§ Tower o/Babd, 
will be performed on the Tuesday evening of the 
Festival to be given in New York the first week 
in May. 

It will then be lieard for the first time hi this 
city and therefore cannot fail to attract attention. 
But it has other attractions beside novelty, as will 
be readily acknowledged; the works of Rubin- 
stein having found favor here not only with the 
most highly educated musicians but with music- 
lovers generally. 

The Tower qf Bahel b not an opera In tlie or> 
dinary acceptation of the term, for It does not 
require representation on a stage, with acting, 
costumes, scenery, etc., nor Is It a cantata or ori^ 
torio strictly speaking, for in such works the 
music dwells at will and may be fully developed 
at all points. Although there is often a regularly 
planned plot in such works, yet the music does 
not hurry onward in accordance with the necessi- 
ties of a supposed action. 

Rubinstein, in characterizing his work as a sa- 
cred opera, appears to wish to be freed from the 
necessity of writing grand fugal choruses in the 
style of the great masters, and spreading forth at 
length the musical Ideas. And also^ possibly out 
of consideration of the claims of language^ to 
avoid making many repetitions of words and 
phrases. As a result, a style of music Is formed 
which from -Its technical simplicity may be sung 
from memory like an ordinary stage work, al- 
though the singers are not required to dispense 
with the ooples; and as the action is only im- 
agined, scenes and plou Imposslhle of represenUk 
tkm,or unsulted for various reasoos for ietiinl 



chorus of angels, people and demons ; our Imagi- 
nations helping us to conjure np the scenes and 
whatever else Is necessary for Uie compkste en- 
jojrment of Uie Ideas of the composer, without 
fear of his sublime subject being made ridicnkios 
or ludicrous by being brought within the neces- 
sarily limited resources of a theatre. 

After a short orchestral introduction the mas- 
ter workman (baritone) calls his men to proceed 
with the building of the tower. Then suooeeds 
a very effective chorus of the people exhorting 
one anotlier to ^ swing hammers," ** rake np the 
furnace " and '« swiftly build a town and tower* 
whose turrets high up to heaven shall rise." This 
number Is very graphfe and bold, eontalnlng 
many chorus entries of considerable fotee* that 
are dramatically opposed to each other. 

A 8olilor|uy by Nimrod (bass) follows, in whieh 
Iw contemplates with pleasurable pride the pro* 
gross of tlie great undertaking. He sees In the 
far horizon the tower that shall eventually enable 
him to reach heaven and "draw aside the Tell 
from mysteries now lildden." 

Abraham (tenor), as a shepherd, now admon- 
ishes him and points out the fact that only by the 
eye of faith is the Great Creator to be discovered. 
Here occurs one of the most melodiously-flowing 
phrases to be found in the entire work. It has a 
certain pastoral simplicity tliat contrasts well 
with the startling chorus that breaks In upon It : 
" Arrest him 1 the king is insulted." 

At this point tlie excitement Is increased, until 
Nimrod commands that he be thrown into the 
" red glowing furnace." Then follows a wildly 
agitated chorus of men, " the flames ksap annind 
him with wild glee," " see how the smoke rolls," 
etc, during the performance of which a chorus of 
angels (children's voices) is heard, which tells of 
the flames having no power over Abraham. On 
his coming forth unhurt, a double chorus occurs, 
referring to the miracle. This Is tlie most elab- 
orate choral number in Rubinstein's score, tedi- 
nically speaking. It has leads in the style of a 
fugue, although it Is not a regularly developed 
fugue, and passes over Into a series of short de- 
tached phrases displaying harmonies of great 
brilliancy and splendor. The dramatie Interest 
is here sustained witli considerable skill' and in- 
telligence, for instead of a grand hymn of praise 
in which multitudes unite in the expression of the 
same thoughts (as in the " Hallelujah " choruses 
of Handel and Beethoven), here two ehoral bod- 
ies (of four sections each) are dramatically op- 
posed to each otlier, some ascribing the deliver- 
ance to Baal and others to Jehovah. This number 
will probably be curtailed in performance Nim- 
rod breaks In upon the chorus with the command, 
" Trouble not yourselves about the matter, proceed 
to work." Then a chorus of angel voices (from 
above and Inrisible) Is heard. In which It Is pro- 
posed that Uie speech of the workmen may be 
confused. 

To which succeeds a Kcne of remarkable power. 
The master workman exhorts his men, they le- 
spend in the phrases of the opening chorus, ** rake 
up the furnace," etc, then they suddenly ** trew. 
ble with awe " at the dark and tlireatening ** clouds 
that gather " above them. The yoioe of Abra- 
ham proclaims that It is not merely a storm, but 
the vengeance of the Almighty that b to be 
feared. 

Nimrod, enraged, cries, ** Seize him ; cast him 
down from the tower.". The orchestra meanwhile 
depicts thefbming storm, which increases in speed 
and force until the catastrophe. The people are 
panle-strickea and dread their own destruction as 
wen as that of the tower* Their cries are heanl 
mingling with the roar of the tempest, which ^eon- 
ttnoes nnabated. Rubinstein here, as ebewliere» 
hat epnployed the r es o u ree s of theaMdem erefaet- 



itage setting, may be utilized* 
We may Ibtea, for Instaaoe, to the fianl triple > M with pent freedom mid 
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The interest of the auditor hu steadily in- 
creased up to tliis point. The action as it were 
here culminates. Tliat which follows may be re- 
garded as a gradual return to a state of rest, and 
an opportunity for drawing attention to tlie moral 
outcome of the whole* 

But it must not be supposed tliat the dramatic 
character is now set aside, and a text and style 
of setting are adopted in Uie manner of an ecclo- 
liastical oratorio. 

Although Rubinstein has not here introduced 
scenes and choruses in which the various charac- 
ters speak in unintelligible tones or jargon, he has 
taken tlie opportunity of writing words and mu- 
sic characteristic of various peoples. 

By adopting this expedient he avoided many 
difficulties in tlie performance, which could not 
easily be surmounted, and gained the advantage 
of showing his ability in imitating Eastern music* 
Thus the interest is sustained and no monotony 
results from the performance of the series of cho- 
ruses that follow. 

For after NImrod has bewailed the fate of tlie 
tower and the loss of his power over the people, 
who BO longer understand his speech ; and Abra- 
ham draws attention to the fact that they sepa- 
rate into three principal groups, going '* to soutli, 
to west, and northward," we are caused to hear a 
(first) ** Chorus of Semites*' exhorting one an- 
otlier to hasten towanl the land of the cedar-tree. 

This chorus is sung in unison after tlio style of 
the Orientals generally. It consists of simple 
phrases, with a burden or refrain that ends each 
of the three verses. The orchestra reiterates its 
short opening phrase, and thus a Hebraic charac- 
ter is imparted to the whole ; and the harmonies, 
hovering between tlie keys of G-minor, F-maJor 
and Dnmajor, increase the singularity of the 
music 

To this succeeds a chortis (in C-sharp-minor) 
of Hamites (passing from Euphrates valley to 
the sandy desert), which forms a strong contrast 
io the preceding and also the succeeding numl)er, 
the chorus of Japhctidcs. This is in four*part 
harmony and a more familiar style. 

Abraham now points to tlie rainbow as a token 
of promise tliat all men shall once more meet 
again and embrace each other. Tlie following 
song, " Then, oh ! then does the world become an 
Eden," will attract the attention of tenor singers 
from its rapturous character. 

A triple chorus of angels, '< Hosanna; " of peo- 
ple, " Jehovah ! lead aright our footsteps ; " and 
of demons, '< Ilatl I great Saton, still is truth with 
error intertwined," brings the whole to a fitting 
termination. The music of the instrumental 
prelude is here given to the parts of the demons, 
by which we learn the true significance of the 
lugubrious opening phrases, and by which also a 
certain unity is obtained, the beginning and the 
end being thus brought togetlier and united in 
idea, and are finally reminded tliat, notwithstand- 
ing the miracles recorded, the spirit of error 
which was manifested from first to last still re- 
mains undestroyed. — N. Y. Home Journal. 



THE HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 

VI. 

Herr Ernst Paner delivered his sixth and last 
lecture, in the Theatre of tlie South Kensington 
Museum, on tlio 1 7th Inst. As on the previous 
occasion, pupils from the Training School, and 
the lecturer's son, look part in the illustrations. 

Uerr Pauer said: It will be recollected that we 
have already mentioned tlie inUrest which Schu- 
mann look in all that ooncemed pianoforte pl^yfaig. 
In bis various essays, which are full of taste and 
feeling, there is frequent notice of two eomposen, 
who we naj infer were his special favorites, Ben- 



nett and Chopin. It may, perhaps, seem partial to 
omit in this place any reference to Bennett; we 
must therefore say. In self-defence, that our subject 
is the development of pianoforte playing, not the 
history of pianoforte literature; and Bennett sim- 
ply trod in the path marked out by others. Tlie 
case of Chopin is very different : he claims respect 
and admiration for having developed and consoli- 
dated many new features. Omitting all biographi- 
cal details, we will only say that he i^coived sound 
tuition from masters not distinguished by originality, 
but who were very careful and conscientious. It Is 
also to be remembered that In his childhood Chopin 
wss carefully watched by his parents ; and, from 
his sixteenth year, lived among the Polish aristoc- 
racy, who were educated on French principles, and 
filled with longings for an independent Poland. 
From them he would imbibe elegance, polite, cidval- 
rous, and enthusiastic feelings. He rarely came in- 
to contact with the outer world, and took no great 
interest in musicians like Handel, Haydn, Mosart, 
and Beethoven. His tone was, therefore, con- 
tracted, and he repeated himself over and over 
again. His fjMrt was small, but he was great in it. 
All his smaller works were successful; and his 
dances — polonaises, mazurkas, valses — are per- 
fect Through Chopin pianoforte playing gained 
refinement, grace, and elegance, and some of his 
works arc truly poetical ; in others there b a tender, 
elegiac, subtle sentiment ; and they are really origi- 
nal, having no affinity with contemporaneous com- 
posers. Some critics luive fancied a relationship 
between Scliitmann and Chopin, but close examina- 
tion shows that their principal ideas were very 
different ; Chupin had deep feeling, based on nation- 
ality and sentiment in Its best sense; Schumann 
also possessed deep feeling, but resting on an intel- 
lectual basis; Chopin's was a Sclavonic, Schumann's 
a Germanic individuality. Cliopin showed great 
originality in technical figures; and in ingenuity, 
beauty, and euphony, he surpassed Thalberg and 
Lisst. Ills ornaments were charming. Ids melodies 
sweet and fascinating, his moduUtlon surprishigly 
beautiful and original. If we miss one thing, it is 
that invigorating freshness and healthiness which 
we find in Haydn, Beethoven, and Schumann. Cho- 
pin's works form an episode In pianoforte playing ; 
and no one who would liecome a refined and compe- 
tent performer can afford to neglect them. 

Tlie illustrations of Chopin consisted of " Study 
In C-mlnor " Op. 2o, No. 7 ; " Berceuse, BalUde, and 
Valse," Op. d4. No. 1. 

We have, resumed the lecturer, to speak of sev- 
eral musicians who contributed to complete and 
beautify the art of pianoforte playing ; three who 
were and are admired both as executants and com- 
posers are, Adolph Heneelt, Wilhelm Taubert, and 
Ferdinand Hiller. Hcnselt, a Bavarian, and a pupil 
of a lady from Munich, was most remarkable for 
technical execution. He had trained his fingers 
with great care and attention, and concentrated his 
energies on the one point of perfect technical exe- 
cution, which is to be regretted, for in his early 
years he showed considerable Ulent for compo- 
sition, and his "Studies," etc., are full of beauties. 
His ideas were noble, bold, and original, but he 
allowed his talent to slumber for some time, and 
when the distinguished musician was older, his 
taste, feeling, and style, were no longer suited to 
the age which had left him behind. Any composer 
who lives in Russia is lost for the art, for the public 
are led only by the capricious taste of the aristoc- 
racy. The area of. the artist is the drawing-room, 
and he is Judged by individuals, not the public He 
conforms to the taste of the more powerful among 
the upper classes, and fritters away his talent on 
trifles, ceasing to employ Ills powers on any noble 
object. Henselt, who now belongs to the past, was 
influenced by Cramer, who Uught him the poly- 
phonic style of wriUng, by Hummel, from whom he 
acquired elegance, by Weber, who warmed Mm 
with his romantic charm, and by Thalberg, fiom 
whom he learned the art of musical arehitectort. 
Schumann had a very high opinion of Heneelt, to 
whom he dcdieatad his SmMttmm, and whom he 
eailed the Oermaa Chopin, althongh In thie mm 
his good-nature mmm to have got the btClar el hb 
tftistiio Jndgment. 



Having played Henselt's La Fotkltiiw, CroiiU 
5<M<7, and BMa/tiodjf, the lecturer said, that Tau- 
bert was a pupil of Berger, Mendelssohn's teacher, 
and in his early years an excellent performer, 
though not a rival In brilliancy to Lisat and Thal- 
berg. He brought in a new ^tare,— the "Charac- 
teristic "^ and his pieces are delightful musical 
cabinet pictures; his style being agreeable, quiet, 
and modest. The same praise is due to Hiller, a 
pupil of Hummel. He was a friend of Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Chopin, and Lisst, being indeed 
acquainted with most of the celebrities of our time. 
He possessed a quality common to those of the Jew- 
ish race, quickness of perception, and mansged to 
unite the.old and new schools. The certainty and 
evenness of his playing, and tN absence of that 
Jerky, fussy activity, now too common, make it a 
rare treat to be present at his performances. He 
merges the virtuoso in tlie musician, and his effects 
are all natural. Hiller kept pace with the times, 
but made use only of the best Innovations. Taubert 
was illustrated by Ln Cam/HiHeUa, Hiller by iSwr 
Guitatrt and Aubitm fjeaf, 

Anton Rubinstein, said Herr*Pauer, Is a pianist 
who everywhere receives the greatest attention and 
unqualified admiration. When a child, his ease of 
technical execution excited the greatest astonish- 
ment, andnlie best Judges prophesied for him a 
splendid future, a prediction quite fulfilled, for he 
has become a giant among pianists. His memory 
is prodigious, and he will play from Scarlatti to 
Chopin, astonishing his hearers by his immense 
energy and his extensive rtptrioirt* He is a sensa- 
tional player, in the sense that he excites his audi- 
ence, captivating their attention, so that they are 
unable to Judge calmly. His command of technical 
means Is absolute, his touch varying from the most 
subtle delicacy to tones of thunder. But we mast 
also admit that his playing is not at ait times equally 
fine. Any shortcomings are, however, to be excused 
when we remember that be is an industrious and 
ambitious composer, and regards pianoforte playing 
as an inferior and troublesome occupation. He Is, 
too, a great traveller, and having to play tite same 
pieces over and over again, and being of an impul- 
sive temperament, he naturally tires of his perma- 
nent programmes, and does not always render them 
with the same care and good will. Sometimes there 
is a tone almost of ferocity In his execution, slew- 
ing the character of the Sclavonic school, which Is 
devoid of that mental training which the German 
regards as essentlaL 

Miss Emily Walker, of the National Training 
School, then gave an excellent rendering of Rubin- 
stein's Romance in E-flat, and German Valse in F. 

Johannes Brahms, at first extolled by a small 
party in Germany, is now the foremost composer 
for the pianoforte. He Is rather stiff and cold, lack- 
ing charm and delicacy. His works are diflkult 
and, if one may use the term, awkward. The difll- 
culties exceed the effects, for he makes a point of 
emplojring all the fingers incessantly. He lacks the 
romantic charm of Chopin, and the depth of Schu- 
mann. A perfo r mer desirous of studying elegance 
and natural feeling will not find litem in Brahms. 
Tliese remarks on his works, be it understood, are 
only in regard to pianoforte playing. 

The slow movement from Brahms's Sonata Ko. 1 
having been performed, Herr Pauer made tlie fol- 
lowing concluding remarks : Among several excel- 
lent living composers. Raff, though not a public 
performer, shows that he understands the resources 
of the piano. Stephen Heller, who shows the In- 
fluence of Chopin in his studies, etc., taught ama- 
teurs a better style of performance, but did not 
advance the technique of the pUrno. In his tran- 
scriptions he prodnced a new form of drawing-room 
pieces. Of other performers, such as Billow, etc, 
suflce It to say that they are more or less special- 
ists, exoelling In the shake, tremolo, or ocuve. 
During the one hundred and twenty years from 
l^mannel Bach to the present day, the art (rf piano- 
forte playing has passed tlirough many stages, and 
its progress has been closely eonneeted with that of 
mntleal history generally. AtonettmethiftseonMd 
to be a race betw^Mn nianuf aetnrer and pianist, to 
which latter the enperb inetrmnents we now possess 
u% partly dno; and fai pnwfr» dnnMII^, 
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TbtM MtncH tram Thonan'i Jnarn*! bkre 
tba MM wondcrfnl kMnDew sf oUcnrniin, tb« 
Mva iwaMkabla ]ot« of Nxura, and tha wne 
«ii«D>J ud iDdiTJiJDiil ttfla, wblek make all 
ol ThotWtt^ vrittug* M Talaabt* and atuactlr*. 
WAimK I sr, IU* lA tk* Voaii. ieDa,Sl.ta 

Tb^ mbKlMil Mnr pBlU nyoa lb* ■»•; tttr 
■hUB ttw waiw "liL'nrr'' 1^ mtt uT^lCuul 
buf<*^ tba bMMj u4 ■» WMjr M Hatn*. — J>£> Kr* 

A TXXK « TEI OOXGOIO AID MDU- 
KICK UTXBS. lenio, tlJMI. 

etlp.rni«l «S»t. ki kl- M. iba pB«™* 
at nt«u, ud b; Iba ildi bI ■ iltBda Haw Kqp 
iMd rlnr, nik >llb Iba KgB and yaaU al all acaa. Ha 
(Hiatbtfrbal laan.aad t>■■atabaM«b■>atelra.— 
- na bApndw (Saw Tatt). 

■xotnsion n this ass mzn. with 

% BioftBpUcal Sketch hj B. W. Eaamioir, 
•DdkpormiL 1Sdo,().So. 



Walk W WMboaaui Tha landlord; A Winter 
Walk i Tba Swonhn ol Fonat Tiari ; Walk- 
<Ki AatoDud Tint! i Wild Applca: NlBhl and 
Uoonlight. 

Ua abnmllaa al lb* V ^ 

UaM ua al Iba kial la UltnlBn. Ilia " luanlaaa " la 
Iba aacat ariflaal bMk n ban 
■aM nlaabla iac«* at anat 



WRITINGS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
npAffnnt. i«bo, slm. 

CoKTsxra: rcpacioB; » BamBcr Vojraga; 
Sprinn; An Idrl ol tba Honey-Bea: Nntura and 
(Ka fteta: Koiaa bj tba Waj; FoouPatba; A 
BuDcb of Ilcrbli Winter FktaMi A Camp in 
llalMi A Spribff ^^•■'■^ 

VAU ViSSX, RavWad, anUrfad, and Dw- 

tratad. Iflmo, t\M. 

CnRTBiiTa: Tbo Itatain «[ tha Biida; In tba 
^cmlocka; Adirosdac; Birda'-NcMa; Buioa al 
tha Capiul; Biith BiawainHti Tba BlaabMi 
Tba In»ili 



Wmn snnEm. Ma* edUloB. nrlNd aai 
a«l*r(cd, with IranUaplMM UlaatiUleo. !•■•, 
SI JO. 
COMim: Winttt Sauhloai ExUUrUieM 

of tha Kowl; Tba Ssow-Walkn*; Tha Fni 

AMarchCbraRkla; AntsmaTldaai TbaApplat 

An (loiobar Abroad. 



ni MADTI WOOM. Itmo. %IM. 

CoNtnrra: Xi>ad>t Cbcaaaeooki Tba ADa. 

aittv 



i4 hta Mawrr WM a 






0&?B00O. 1Saio,Sl.M. 

CnNtKnra: Tba Ghtpwreck; 8lac»d 
Via«i: TbaPlalnaof NaoMt; TIm Baach : 
Wf llOert Urnnnan i Tha Baach anin ; Ac 
Iba Ope 1 ^ha Hiehland Llgbt ; Tha Sak 
Iba l>«Mrti Prortneatawu. 

1 tbnnacblr trwb. at%la al, aad tahMOiif bank. Ra 
■MAa vllbaBt »•«*■ ihafaMblr aallcbM.— *«>■■ 

UtnSBS TO TllUnri riBHn, «» «bkk an 

addad a fa« FiMaa. iema,ai.lO. 
A TABKIl a OUIASA Witb AnitahTatr 
BHl Ilafona Fapan. ISmo, SI.BIk 
Tba Int pan of lU* book dcaerjbaa ft trip to 
CaaaUa. Tba aecoad pait oonpriNa SlbTafj la 
HawacbBittMi PiBTani CMI IMaobadiaaca; A. 
Ilea (at Capt. Jobs Blown ; Faradiaa (M ba) 
lUMlaad : U«nld nt Fnadoai i Tlwmaa Carirto 
mTm* Worka: Ufa wttboM PrindpUi W»- 
Ml llitlUpa bafon tha Cbaeoid LfCMHt Tba 
LMtltafairfJaha- 



nacba la aM al tba BMldaltahMI •< 
irt la tba tMaripllia al MiJaa» tm 



i abaanUeM, «a kwwaf >a ai 



ss-ss 



laii u a TafT riarvna uiua iiub. . ... av> ——""^ 
Baa Bl bla atannllaiv Iba kaaaaaaa at bla aata. Hte a, 

BTB biB ■ nal ■IclaaUt)', aad bla iMAaa Wn a da- 
ibllal aM19. TlraaiW, aM tla^a—.— Ti» KaMxt 
[ifaw Tartl. 

BISM AXB rOXIt, witk Mff FqaN. IStne, 

>1.B0. 

CovibKn : Biid* and FOcti ; April ; Toncbti 
orKalaraiABtidHadlc;: SpHntPoctMi Onr 
Rnral DirlnitT; Bmanoo ; Tba Tlif ht ot Um 
Eagia (Wall Whltnaa] i Bafora Onlu) Baton 
BcMljr, 

Tkaaa la abaai Ibaaa tawa. 4aalla| ahMr *<U M* 
ihan af BUara, b paatenl plauaia, ailaar aad aaiH(k 
asjaiMBt al aaaalrj baaau. Ibat i«Ua Iba •bVbaAa 

LOCDRt IBS WHO EOaZT. Kdw, %\M. 

CMTBina: Tba Paiiond Beat; Sharp Btmi 
la It (oliAto Bala I Spaekled Traat ; Bird* uA 
Binlai J^Bad o( Boufbai Blrda'-McadBg j Tht 
Ualjeontn Canada. 

Ur. Bamaiha la aM al Ba>ai*<a Mnat MnHttaarafb 
ata. lib larafaatba na4> *m4 Iba taL ^aj^ all hatli 

tal abaan^vba baa bIw^ atwalbla ^ M wU to aba^ 
AM ^^itia aa ba h a BM al atacBkrtr aabUa toa^» 
ttf* paaaaaUaa. wUb a ma aaaaa al bB »aT,wb aaa Ma 



Vbf Mlt ly AMfadbn. «mI, yaK ^V .'wi Nm^ ^/' r^wW « 

WOTIOHTON MTFFUH *wn COMPANY, BoeTOK, Maw 



Artitt, isai. 
31; and St Fifth and Blxth ApaDo OoacflH*. 
S3L Mr. WB.H.Bberwood'tnrMCnteoM, HdoBBOB. 
H. Ur.a J. Une'atirHOfrhaMmlCoacaMtnlkUU* 

SqnaraChnrrk (Suaday aTonlac). 
S& Sixth ApoUo Onb Conceit. 
tT. Ur. A P. FM-b'i Annnal BccMflt. Unald BalL 
n. Ur, H. H. Dnnhnmi Orgaa HaduL at BoaMa 

UdhIc Hall, 3 TM. 
n. Hi. Wm. tt. ShoTwood'i Stoosd Ooncart. 
SS. Concert ot Uaiirirkir>encranoDt MntaHaa 
ay UatinitBuf UaarickiUBnRranMBt. Uuk HalL 
UK Ur.Wm.ll. fUianraad'aTblidCciBMM. Kilaaaaiw 
Hat, lt»l. 
L Bcrond Ori-hc<4nil Concert ot B. J. L«bs. M Bm^ 

llaSqiiaraChnnh. 
1 ronttbCedliBOincenCi>n>kiW|r). 
3. Fhllharmonle yilth Kehcnimi, 3 r. x. 
1 Firth PnhUe Rchoinal of Fhllhamioak Boetaty, 

8. Philharmonic Fitik Coieait. 
i. Fifth KrenlnK Concert nt Ptillharmnnk Soctaty. 
T. OKbaFtmV Conent bj Mr. Loala Haa*. In Aid o( 
the PiJDtlnR Fond tor the Blind. Hiuk Uall afc 
130 r.M, 
10 and 12. ThoodimThoniRa: " DanwatMB da Fnal." 
11. Fourth CiHinirtot the Cecilia. 
16 ud IT. Theodnro Thomaa: " Romeo and JalM:" 

Diamatk Bymphonj by Berlhu. - 
lT,10,andM l'1r«tporfuraaneeaotaie"(EillnwT7C 
anno* " ol thjiihorlea <ln tlia Uieek), wllb mnale 
tar l>rol. J. K. Falne. SiiDdara TbMtia, Cbb> 
bHdga. 
IS. Footth ConoMt ot the Borbton CInb. 



<alcnbac o( ttie 99utfttal ^ra^on. 



THE (EDIPUS TYRANNUS. 

Ttakata far a (.Mturwaaea ol tba <X»irus TTBAX- 
KUS or SOPltOCLEn. In tba BaMera Tbaaln of Har- 
vard UBlnnltr, on SATUBDAr, Mar >l. at Mt P. M.. 
will ba for aala at tba UmvaBarrv Bodkbiqbb la Cato> 

ildta OB TMadar, Aprtl M, at ■ A. X. »o( mam tbM 

L« (ietcia will ba aold IS aaf BBB paiaoa. 

Tha Ortok lait a< tha (Edlpto Tyraaato, with tlBMp- 

•Il'a EailUi tranaUtloa li bow lor aala at (ba aaM* 
plaaa. FriM Moaaia ; bjr naU M aanta. Piolaaaor Palaa'k 
■tola ol Iba ahonaaa la for aala tbara, and at IMTraasaa* 
•treat, Boatea. Maa SIJS. 



NEW SONGS. 



atolplwi 
...I^Lt 



K OTL AKD TUK PUflST CAT..WM.T.Ap(ba*p. 



MUSIO AND MUSICIANS. 



ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

Kdltad, tntolatad. and aanoMtad br 

FANNT RAYMOND RITTER. 
••eond ••Hm. Pr\cm ta.FB. 

UniDOiri — Bavraa. KKW TOltK. — Bdnbartk. 

aBtdlallreoninMlaU Madaoia RHlar and her Ka- 
■Uah^paaklBf rnden, on Iba prndBcUoB of thU Mat la- 
tntoUbfudMlthlfBl *olBBW.-£n, hr-'— 



Tbara ara two ■aritol wi 



n wboH work! and Bt 



raak with tboH ot tba hliAat Iluni7 aBtborltT, aaA a* 
Matthaw AtBoM and SalnTa MaiaHi Hhi ara Roiort Solw- 
■aanaadlUebard Wafaar.— A'aHiM,XawTotk. 

tW book anarhlaa with nna. 8a* paMn to Ftoroa- 
taa^ rhapaou atrlka thoAa IB tba roaaat'a kaart wblola 
irfhrato for bonn alter lUHTtoal, Brief »a la Ma d a iw a 
mttar^ BBnaiad ahalehof 8ahBiiiaBn>a Ufa and ahanotar, 
UkeoaTlaalnclTjtotabdtratbtflL An latotBatlBf bead 

wss^'fflWJsrSiE 



kItkarwpaK. 

Mitar to Hadaa tSar^ 

- - irwu,» 



VASSAB OOLLEOE, 

POUOntUPSIB. M. T. 

School ot Art— Department of Husk. 



April 23, 1«M1.1 
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• •• 

lU 



ai^Uj^ual ^finieimuttotu 



JLfISS EDITH ABELL, 

'™ After MTeral Motons of •tody, tenchlnp. Rml MnglnR 
taiKarop6.hM Ktonied to Boston, amU will (!▼• privata 
■ad cliiM LcMOQf In Rlnglnf . 
Pupils prmmrad tor tho Concert imd Operatic Stece. 
KBSlfiKXCE: HOTEL BOYLSTOS. 



J^R, TJMOTHEUS ADAMOWSKI, 

Having taken vp hit raidence In Beaton, will reeelte a 
United nninber of pnpili for the Tlolln and for Mnalqna 
reaaembte. Addren 148 (A) Tremont Street. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

Composed of the Vital or Nerve^iving ^rineipfee of the Ojd-Bi^Ih and ^VheaUGerm* 

It reetoree the energy leet by nerrousneM or Indigeetlon, relieves laasltitle, erratic pains and nenralg la, refreshe 

citenient, or eseesslre Drain fattane, strengthens a falling memory, and gires renewed 

It Is the only prerentire of coniamptlon. It gires Tltallty to 
Physicians naTe prescribed 300,000 packages. For sale bj 



CffARLES M ALL£//, 

^ VIOLINIST, 

wlDatrectioa en the.VioltB. Also for 
(Piano and VioUii)lor the sledy of ea 
of O. DiTsoN ft Co^ Boston. 



ible 



the nenres tired by worry, eacitenent, or eseesslre Drain fattane, strengthens a falling memory, and gires renewed 

debility. It Is the only i»ref*f»/ire of consumption. It gires Tltallty 
lily or mental growtn off ehUdien. Physicians naTe prescribed 300,000 packages. For sale ay 
Droggtsu or by mail, SLOO. W* CROSBY 664 A 666 Sixth Av«., N«W Yorfc 



Tigor in all diseases of nerTons eshaustlon or 

the insnfllelent bodily or mental growth of ehUdien. 



ptaytas* Addvess 

JLfR, WILUAM F, APTHORP, 
' TcadMff ei the 

nANO-FORTI, HARMONY, and CX>UNT£RP0INT, 
No. s Ons f LACB (off Brinuner 8t.V Boston. 



Prffettor of the Art cfSimgin^t 
178 M ATsnne, New York. 

Ladlee prepared for the Opera or 
Concert Room. 



MME.BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 



QBORGE T. BULLING. 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY. 
\ satisfaetortiy giTon by mall. 



AMnuoui AST JoVRSrAL, 

88 Union Square, 

New York. 



J^R. G. W. CHAD WICK, 

CONDUCTOR ANI> W>I/> ORGANIST. 
Will rseeiTO pnpils in Pianoforte ami CoronosiUon al 

149 (A) TnBMiiXT 8T., 1{(M»X fltt. 



r L. CAPEH, 

* (LoSpeig* from tiyo'itjh iadusiveX 

TEACHER OF PUNOb ORGAN, AND HARMONY; 
;aC isftTasMOirr St.. 

It. CHoacN. At Mews. Cbkkcriog ft SomP. 



/^fR. JOHN A. PRESTON, 

TSACHBR OF THE PIAXO-FORTS, 
149 (a) TaaMONT SraaaT, Boston, Mam. 
Hears lo a. m. to i r. M. _ _^ 

Jk/iADAME RUDERSliORFE 
•*'^ S9 BOi'LS TO// S TKEB r, BOS rO.V 

Up te May, tlwn for five month* at her country <«ul«ico, 
Lakbsidb, IIrrlih, Ma*^. 



7' 



B. SHARLAND, 

PIANO FORTE, VOCALCULTURS, READY 

READING ami CHORAL CONDUCTIKO. 

Q^ A. SHA W, MttdUon, Wis. 

Coxroarrtoscs FunirisiiRn ron Spkcial OccAaiuNs. 
Mnsle of Amateurs earefnlly arranged. 

tyiLLIAAI H. SHERWOOD, 
'^^ CONCERT PIANIST. 

AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

157 Tkbmont SraBBT, BoeroM, Mass. 



5"^ B. WHITNEY, 

ORGAN, PIANO-FORTE, AND HARMOmTt 

\%% TaauoNT Stskkt, r>o?;Tofi. 

f^RON W. WHITNEY, 

For ORATORIO, OPERA, tad OORCERTSL 

Psrmsncnt addrsss^ 
Mo. 9 Alutom STtasT, Boston. 



5: 



W. SUMNER 

Will be St his mom, 140 (a) Trcmont St., BestoOto every 
forenoon ( M'lPdayt excepted), «her« amazements for PIANO- 
FORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with him may U made. 



J^ADAME CAPPIANI, 

(Lais Frima Denna of "U ScalV'in Milan, and fai the 
liafeg Opera Hoescs of Europe^ 

MMCMiVMS FVFiLS FOR VOCAL CULTURE 

At Na 44 WiNTaa Sraaar, Boston. 

7* P. CURRIER, 

* * TEACHER OF PIANO-FORTE, 



QHARLES F. WEBBER, 

149 (a) Tremont .Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pbysiologlcal DoTelopment of the Volea, and^the Art 

of Singing. 



lyiLLIAMJ. WINCH, 

149 (a) Tremont STtEsr, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



QERMANIA BAND. 

As a Military Bar.d» Sersr-ade Band, Grand or Small 

Dfchenm 

For Parades, Concerts, I*arties, Wedding^ 

''The German,'* and all occasions 

WHERE Music is required. 

...^-^.(MnitaryBand .JULIUS E. EICHLER. 

■•^'^■^•lOrehe.tra T.CARL H. EICMLBR 

W. C. NICHOLS, Acbnt, 
Omd 147 (a) Trbmont, coa. WasT STaaaT, Boston. 

JVNING DEPARTMENT, INSTITUTION 

"* FOR THE EU.VD, 

SOUTH BO.STON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCED 
AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 

AH Otdsrs fkem Boston or vicinity sent ss above, or to 17 At 
STaaaT, will rsecive prsmpt atlsntien. 

CP* Tk^ Bt^mrttmmt 4m tkm r g tjfmBlMt Fi mm t 1 
iAtPmUk SeJk00lB ^E0d0m. 



t49(A)TR8iioirr STaaaT, oornbb or Wan, 
BOSTON. 

]LfR. ARTHUR FOOTE, Pian^frrU Teatker, 
* 1 Weal Csdar Strset, ■— *- 



Jl^R. CHARLES R. HA YDEN^ 

TEACHER OF SINGINGi 
HoT«L PauiAM, Boston, Mass. 

MR. JUNIUS W HILL (LeiiMki 1860 te 1863), 
^^ PIANO, THEORY, AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 
MosK Room at 154 Tsbmont STaaaT. ^ 
Ma. Htu. U assisted la his EBseiid>le Leseons (for Piaao. Vi» 
iSsndK:dlo)by Mese^. C N. Allnn sad WiyLF Fain^ 



J^ADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 
a/I EmH Ttmth StrMt, R«w Ytrk Ctftf* 



DERNHARD LISTEMANN 
^ Gives lastmctioBe to 

ADVANCED FUFILS OR THE ViOUR. 
\\ TtamnafB Hvnc Stob^94 WestSt, 



AffSS HELEN D. OR VIS. 

TEACHER OF THE PULNOFORm^^^ 
I • Forest HIH St. (near Green StO, Jamalea Plain. 

]^R. JOHN ORTH 

RECEIVES PUPILS on the PIANO-FORTB 
At his Mask Rooms, 
Mew la Waw STaaaT, Boston, oter Btes hw. Keaaard ft Ca. 



QSORGE L. OSGOOD, 
i49(A)'^aaaieHi 
C ONCERT 8IN»>fKC ORATORIOb AND OPERA. 

J^DWARD B. PERRY, 

PIANO SOLOIST AND TEACHER,^ 
«■! seat hia pvplla on and after September .lOthaltte 
^^ OuiuTbooms, MS* Trbmokt »f ., Bowow. 



PSrSRSILSA'S ACADEMY OF JtUM^ 



DwiGHTs Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Editor. 

This Journal has maintained its existence and its character longvr than anjr Misicaf 
rcriodical in America, being now in its 41st Volume and iU 29th year. 

Being owned by its Editor, it is wholly independent, in its opinions and its ntterances, of any 
private interest or influence of artists, musicians, music publishers, or musical instrument 
manufacturers, and never barters praise for advertising patronage. 

It enjoys a high reputation, both here and in Europe, for Its high tone, for the candor of its 
criticism, for the solid value of iU contents,— varied, reliable. Instructive, and In great part 
worth preserving; for iU persistent efforU to raise the musical taste and standard of our 
people; and for iU impartial survey of the whole field of Musical Art, so far as Its limited 
size, depeudent on the measure of public support, admits,— for It must' be borne In mind that 
for every musical topic which claimed notice ten years since, there are at least ten times as 

many now. 

lit ecnientt relate mainly to the Art qf Mmie^ hut with oeeaeional gtaneet at the world o/ 
art and polite literature* 

It has an able corps of correspondenU and contributors, Including such names as ProC. 
F. L. and Madame Fannt Raymond Ritter, of Vassar College, Mr. William F. Aptborp, 
Mr. A. W. Thater, Mr. W. 8. B. AUtrews and Mr. C. H. Brittan, of Chicago^ Mr. 
J. C. F2LM0RE, of Milwaukie, and others. — An important feature la lU oolnmns for •ooM 
months will be the publication of a complete report of Mr. Afthorf^s Lectures on the 
History of Music, recently delivered at the Lowell Institute, as rsvisetf ca^prcsslp If the 
author. 

The Journal is issued fortnightly ; price of subscription, %tM per year In adraaee ; £▼• 
copies, f 10.00; ten copies, $20.00, and an extra copy to the pereon sending tiie clnK 

HOUGHT ON, MIFFLIN & COM PANY, Boston. 

CLUB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 

WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN k COMPANY'S OTHER PERIODICALa 

Dwionr's Joobsial of Music a»» •The Atlahtic ^outhlt, . . •• • IJ-JJ Pf •»jw^ 
DwiOBT's JocaxAL OF Music Aa» Boeioir Medical afd Scboioal Joowal, 0l76 - - 
Dwioht's Jocemal of Music ak© Tub RaroBTsn, ••••••••• *i*S .. 

dJJight's Joubkal of Music Air» Thb U. a Official Postal Ovim, • - J» ^ " 

I>WIONT's JOUBBAL OF Music AKP TBI QUABTBBLT KbTIBW, «.00 * 

Dwioht's Joubbal OF Musio ABD Thb Edibbuboh Bbvibw, •••.•• J2 « .. 

Dwioht's Joubkal of Musio abd thb two RariBwe, «^ 

• The AdoHtic prtrmu of^ Lorofbllow, Bbtabt, WntriBB, Lowbli* bW Houtt^ wOT %e 



end fir 9iSiO . ^ ,. . 

i^*5Mciiiiai eo/riee ^Dwioar'a Jovrbal of Mutio wtZI htetid HmetfaddrteeoaappUeeitem. 
The JovBBAL iefir sols of Cabl TmvmwufB, » Weet Sr.. A. Wiluam 4 Co. <B8 ITmIiV 
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Longfellow Birthday Book. 

ARUANQED DT 

CHARLOTTE FISKE DATES. 



WHh a flo«, antlnly new Portnat, and twelra tllaatnaiOM. 
1 vol. tqvAr* 19mo, taitofally •tampad, fLOOi 
A Uftefal Utile Toloine, oontalntng Mlootiont made 
vlth great ear* from both the proee and poetical worke 
of Ue&rj Wadewortb l^ongfellow, for erery day of the 
Theee leleeilont are printed on the left-band 
On the right-band pagee are Important memo- 
faada, oavally the names of dittingntohed IndiTtdoalf 
vhoee birth oeeurred on the daye mentioned, and epaeee 
are left for autographe. Tlie book Is embellished with 
a remarkably line portrait of Mr. Ix>ngf allow, and twelve 
Olhar lllastratloiis. It Is bonnd;in the most tasteful style, 
•ad Is In all respeeu one of the best and most attraetlve 
Mrthday books ever Issued. 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 

Kdlied by M. M. Dalu>u. Mrno, full gitt, •1.16. 
This Utile book consists of wise and pungent senteneee 
gathered from the whole field of literature, and la eQ»> 
stroeied upon the same admirable plan which Mr. BaUov 
employed In his previous work of similar character, **▲ 
Treasury of Thought,** which has proved so aeea p ta b lat 

ear a TRXASUBT of THOVOMT has been Is- 
sued In more attraetiv^ style, and Its price ledaced troa 
•S.00 to 14.00. 

The Servant Girl Question. 

By HaaaiBT Paiscotr Srorroao. •« Little Claislo'* 

style. %\M. 

A series of essays by one of the most brIUIaat of Ameri- 
can wvlters on a subject that Interests all American fami- 
lies. Mrs. SpolTord's Utile book may not solve all the dif- 
ficulties of this Intricate question, bat housekeepers will 
read It with sympathy and can hardly fall to derive posi- 
tive benefit from It. 



•••Tor eale by Booksellere. Bent, postpaid, on raeelpt aC prlea by iha Pabllahara, 



The King's Missive, 

Avo Omaa Poems. By Joav O. WnrmsB. With fiaa 
ileel portrait. 1 vol. limo, gilt top» 91.00. 



This book contains all the poems wrfttea byMr.Whll- 
tler siBce the pubUeatloa of "The Tisloa of Eehard," la 
ItTi. It wiU be eagerly welcomed by the multttade of 
Amerleaa readen who act oaly regard Mr..Whlltler wllk 
profoaadiaspeeiaeapoel|batwhoaleo laveta hlaiO a 



Early Spring i>> Massachusetts, 

rtom the Joaraal of HamiY D. TaoaaAV. 1 voL 

gat top, •! JO. 



Theee extraete from 
wonderful kee n ness of 
love of Kature, and the 
which audw all of 
traeUvo. 



Joaraal have Iho 
theaamc 
ertglnal and IndlvMnal ftyla 
wrtciags 00 valaable iai at- 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 



A BOOK F OR EVER Y FAMILY. 

THE 

HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, 

From Its diivoverv hy Columbus to the Celcbratloo 
of the Centennial Anniversary of its Declaration of 
IndciM*ni1encc : embracing an account of its Dis- 
covery, Namilivcn of tbe StniRf^Iot of Its Early 
8«*tllcr!i, Skctclic* of itn Ilerocn, the History of the 
War for liidciwudencc and tlie War for Nationality, 
its Inilustrisl Victories, and a Record of its whole 
Progrenti as a Nation. By AnaT 8Aoa KicnARD- 
•ox. lUuiitravd by over 240 enf^rarings on wood 
of portrs4ts of <liMin|niii«hcd discoverers, statesmen , 
gcaersln, and hcvoes ; pictures of public buildings, 
msps Slid plans, and Urge engravings from origi- 
nal designs by Gkasvvillk pRMKixa, C G. Di'sif, 
and F. O. C Darucy. 8vo, 600 psges, printed on 
toned paper, and elegantly bound. Qotb, $4.60 1 
sheep, S6.00; ntorocco, $0.25. 

The plan snd csectttion of th« work p«em to me eiosllent, 
with Itii elfsr pirtarrMuv detsilji, end Iho unflsKging ln> 
Ictwit end St tlnr* lumoiitlnf Ij ilninstle mUod of a nar* 
r»UTo not too brirf for th« rmdrr't foil coaipreheasloa, 
Borso Biinnle sml prrvtrnrtnl w to beronwi te«llAU». It it 
ladesd The Story of Our Country tpld t^lmply, (rsphlcsUj. 
m good 8sxAn. sbowlnf s nin*fvl •tndy of mstenalu, end 
a eoB*el«ttUous sud judicious um el thsm. — Jeaa 0. 
Waimsa. 

A most tinH»!j wwk, most edmlmblj dene. — Oioaia 
Wnxua Cesni. ^_«.^__ 

•o* ftt amlt If Bo0k90Uirt. Sent, poit-gmld, ea fUiift 
^prkt H ^ PMitktrt, 

lOirOBrOI. KIITLIV 4 CO^ B^stea, KtM. 



A Remarkable Book. 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 

By T. T. HUNGER. 
i6mOf c/ofAf • . • • $i.oo 



A book of thoroughly sensible, judicious, sym- 
pathetic helpful talks to young people on Purpose, 
Friends and Companions, Iklanncrs, Thrift, Self- 
Keliance and Courage, Health, Reading and In- 
tellectual Life, Amusements, and Faith. 

This book touches acts, habits, character, destiny ; 
it deals with the present and vital thought in literature, 
society, life; it is the hand-book to possible careers ; 
it stimulates one with the idea that life is worth 
living; there are no dead words in it It is to be 
ranked with Principal Shairp's ** Culture and Reli- 
gion," and with Dr. Clarke's " Self-Culture.** The 
production of a book of this sort is not an every-day 
occurrence: it is an event: it wHl work a revolution 
among young men who read it: it has the aumly 
ring from cover to cover.-«Ate VfrJt 



•••i^ Mte h Hsoftssllspv. Asal pHipaid , ea rsse^ y 
pHm^ If /As AaMlsAsrv, 



Complete Works of James Russell Lowell. 

A new and veiv desirable Library Edition of the Complete Works of Mr. Lowell 
has just been published. It consists of five duodecimo volumes, as follows : — 

FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 

AMONG MY BOOKS. (First Series). 

AMONG MY BOOKS. (Second Series). 
MY STUDY WINDOWS. 
POETICAL WORKS. 

These volumes are printed on tinted paper, are bound in olive green cloth, with 
gilt tops. Price of the set, in doth, $9.00 ; half calf, $18.00. 

MR. LOWELLS PROSE WORKS. 

To the readet of L^welVs prose we may say what Coleridge once saki to a reader of the prose of 
Milton : " 1 le must lie alwars on duty ; he is surrounded with sense.*' It will not do to skip. There 
is ever>'w1tere a profusion mi riches of the brain ; there is constant astonishment from nneirpected anal- 
ogies, wide-M wee ping philoKiphical conchiiiions, learned allusions, and intuitions Hashing to the hot* 
torn of things. — Tke imUf^tnJtnt (New York). 

Fireside Travels. i6mo, $1.50. 

CoKTKNTs ! Cambridge Thirtv Years Ago \ A Mooiiehead Jonmal ; At Sea t In the Mediterra- 
nean ; Italy ; A Few Hits of Roman Mosaic. 

1*he volume takcx high rank among Mr. l^welVs prfise writings, for shrewd observation, vivid de- 
scription, brilliant wit. and delicious humor. In humuruus characterisation the volume is especially 
rich. — Host0n 7y*tn$eript» 

Among Hy Books. First Series, timo, $2.00 ; half calf, $i*oo ; morocco, $5.00. 

CoNTKNTs: Ikydcn; Witchcraft} Shakespeare; Lewiingi New England Two Centuries Ago | 
Rouii»cau anti the Sentimentalists. 

This book hait more gwHl senMC, good wit, and good learning than anv American or Engllshaiant 
with pcrhatM a single exception, cuuld bring to the illustratkin of the subjects here treated.— 4i^'V 

Among Hy Books. Second Serik.<(« i smo, tt.oo ; half calf, $4.00 ; morocco, $5.00. 

CuNTKN rs: Dante; Spenser; Wordsworth; Milton; Keau. 

It is a fortunate grncratii)n that can have offered to it such sweet and wholesome literature, so pore, 
so fine in tone ; critici»m so incisive, healthful. g(M»d -tempered, sound ; essa)'S so entertaining, ele- 
vating, stiuiuLnting ; K«) much learning without pedantry, wit without malice, humor that need» no 
apology. — HartforJ CoHrant. 

Hy study Windows, lamo, Ss.oo; half calf, (4*00; morocco, l^*oo. 

C0NTK.NTS : Mv (harden Acrpiaintance ; A Good Word for Winter ; On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners ; 'A Great Tublic Character (1 Ion. Josiah Qoincy) ; Cariyle ; Abraham Lincoln ; The 
Life anil Letters of James Gates Tcrcival ; Thoreau ; Swinbttme*t Tragedies | Chancer | IJbrary 
of Old Authors ; Emerson the Lecturer ; Pope. 
The wisdom and wit and insight and imagination of the book are as delightful M they are snrpHa- 

ing. The most cynical critic will n<K despair of American literature, if American anthora are to write 

iuch books. — G. W. CuariSi in Harper i Magatim, 



MR. LOWELLS POETICAL WORKS. 

The moving power of Mr. Lowell's poetry, which we take n> be Its delicate apprehension of the 
spiritual essence in common things, hi. in some of his poems, embodied in the fine organisation of a 
p«irc1y poetic diction ; in others, in the strong, broad langnage of po|nilar feeling and humor ; and we 
enjoy each the more for the presence of the other.— Tme Sptctalor (London). 

Household Edition, complete, tamo, $s.oo \ half calf, $4.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, 

lUostrated Libranr Edition complete. Carefully printed on tinted paper, with red- 
line border. With portrait and 3s full-page illustrations, 8vo, full gilt, $4-00 1 
half calf, $7.00; morocco, or tree calf, $9.00. 

DlamODd Editidn. i8mo, $t.oo ; half calf, $s.s5 ; morocco, $3.00 ; tree call, $3.50. 

Bed-Line Editfon. With portrait and 16 iullrpase fllustcadons* Small 410^ full gMt» 
$s.5o ; half calf, $4.00 ; morocco, or tree cal^ $6.00. 

•^^ Ft^ioieifB^okMiiirt. Stmt. f^H^pM^ m r§tHfi rf frki kf iht fiMI$km% 

HOUGHTON. MIFFUN ft CO^ Bonoif, Maii. 





oumal of Mwiit. 



A PAPER OF ART AND LITERATURE 



Whole No. \0A6. 



BOSTON, Saturday, May 7, I88I. 



Vol. XLL No. 10. 



THE 



Emerson 

PIANO FORTES 

Date from ISM, and now aanlMr wet 88^000. TiMy 
luiT* bMa widely knowa and iiiilT«ffMdly eomm«nded. 
Tkm ■•vly-orgMilsad eompuiy •mbnoea the heiide of tiM 
prlndpiil deptftmentfl In the factory, that efviiring the 
ikOl and experience of thirty yean. 

THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 



aa entirely new factory, eoinplet4»ly Atied ovt 
vllh laborwTlaff machinery; and ne the company naee 
Mly the heat material, and Inetote riforoof ly npon harlng 
tha vary heat work, the lateat iastmmenu are 

FAR or ADVANCE 

or the former eerlea, and will eonip*m tmrwnMty with 

THE BEST MADE. 

Hm KXSltaON VraiOHTS are eapedally admired. 
Ihe hara alio, beeldes the 8QUARK OBAND8, the 
COITAOB PIANO, npright In fonn, of 6} ocUvea, and 
• marral of beauty and ehea] 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



III 



MADE AND SOLD. 



Tbaae InMramenta have been before Uie publte mote thna flfty-fo«r jmn, aad ilill mitotali their OTBillt^e 
niid high tepatation m the 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

The prices of these inatrametito have been gnnOj itduoed, and nre M low m the muImIto ntt of ioMeni 

mnterials nnd workmnnehip will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter 
PIANOS TUNEDa 



WARBROOM8, 

595 Washington St., Boston. 

The Atlantic Monthly 

FOR ISSI WILL CONT.lIIf 

Soriftl Btorlos* 

3' ELiXAnKTii STitAiiT PitKtra, author of *'The Oatee 
ar,** eie.; ClRonoR P. Latiiroi*, author of "A Study 
Hawthorne**; W. II. lliaNoiv author of ** T>etmold '^ 
W. D. IfowKkLH, author of "Tlie J^mIt of the Atooa- 
took,** **The Umllecorored Country'': and IIkxry 
jAMsa. Jr., author of ••The American,** **The Kuro- 
**et«. 



ttiort Btorloe nnd Sketches^ 
By IlAaRiRT Brkcitkr Hti>wk, T. n. ALDRicn, Sara II 
Onaiv •fRWRTT. Co!(»TA.«fcK Kknimoer Woouio:!, 

MAaK TWAI5, KOCR TRKRY C4M»KR. 

Baoftya 

On Mofcraphlcal, klutorieal andmclal eubjecte, by Oolp- 
wiy Smith; KowAan Kvkrktt Ualk, on the aoeial. 
nolltleal and rellglom life of the world In the time of 
uhriei; William M. Koimktti, on '* llie WItcs of the 
Peeta**: Johm KiaKi:, on the *'Kar1y Culture. Mytha 
and Folk-I>nre of our Aryan Aucesiori**; 11. I* l>vo- 
i»ALS, on *«The BeUtlott of Society to Crime.** 

TnR Atlantic furnishes lu readers In the course of 
Che year ns mach reading as is contained In Twemig Ordi- 
folnmu of 300 pages each. 



SpeeUl AttenUoB la given to RBPAIBING Plaiioe (OF AlffT ICAKB) hf tka BQal eoapelel uA 
eUlfal workmen. 
lUmt^tMUi Calatoguet aaif Pne$ Lui wuiUJ Jrm en cyi^ibafMa ie 

CHICKBRnTG & SONS, 



150 Tteniont Street, 

BOSTON. 



ISOJNfth Avenu0% 

NBWTOBBL 



TBBMS: 94.00 a year, la advanee, pMt«iQ*frtt; 39 eenta 
iber. 



Bemlttanoes should be imide by money-order, draft, or 
— ■ letter, to 



HOUGHTON. MIFFUN & CO., Bosto n. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUsi& 



BSTABLISIIKD IS 10«r. 



Hot 



tbiui front th 
peipUa !■ n olnee. 



Co four 



Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 

It the highest eharce a term for any one branch. Including 
the free stndy of Hnrmony, Thormiirh Bnsa* etc, to 
the pupil n finished musical education. 

with the Beaton CMiaer>aiot| li 



JUUUS EICHBERG'S VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Which the meet famooa rloUnlsta of to^lay and the meet 
eiin sn» erttka hnre reeegniaed ns the only Tio M aaehool 
la Amarkadeaenring ofthat name, 
^nofegalar tense begin la Bopioaibor, Koi 

iSSSSwbtoeaiaffV^ JUUUS mOHBURO, 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 

Tkb Fntn EiTABLURiD nr Tbb EAgrBmB Statbi, and flnt towin approral ahroaA foe 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 

Having all the necoMiary faellltlee and nnequalled ezperienee^ eoatlnnee to mannfaetnvt a giMl taiMif S< 
inatramente nitable both I6r pftblie and prlTate oaet. 
The leoaer atylea are 

MIRAOLES OF BEAUTY AND OHEAPNESS. 

There are magolficent church organi, with two manuals, twenty etopi, nnd two fnU eeta of pedal boii. 
There are exquiniiely omamentod styles, with full yet smooth tones, and agroeliig In form with tka 
tasteful modem fomlture. But the chef d'oDurre of the mannfactnren liC 

THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 

Designed and constructed specialljr to meet the requirements of Ptrofesslonal Mnsletane nnd 
senrs, a wholly now and unprecedented Instrument, being the 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD, 

And capable of producing aU the effects of a Two-Manual Instmmanl. 
Catalogues and Cireulais sent to any address on application* 

Boeroic, Januaiy 28, 1S80. 



MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY'S BOOKS. 



Odd, or KTonf. 



.SlJie I Real Folks, niustmted SIJO 

WeOlrla. AllomeStory. ninstrated IJO 

The Other Glrla. Illustrated. ...Ije 

Mghta nnd Inelghta. S Tols. %M 

Pnnaieai A Volume of Poena. BeaatlfUUy bound 

in purpie aiMi goiu* •••••t.*»*»«»*i*«*.».*.«. ••.••.•. i«^o 
I A Key to the Cook-Books.. ••••••..•■...•IjIS 



IMia, VT AbTVUT* • •••• ^mmww 

Fnltk Gnrtney'e Girlhood. Xllnstratod 1.M 

Tko Gnyworthya t A Story of Threads and 

Thrums 1.00 

A Snmmor in LcaUo Ooldthwnito*a I«lfo. 

Illustrated.*.. ••* • ... ... .. ..■...•*... •....•.*.... .1.00 

Pntlenoo Stronir*a Ontlnsa «..•• i.flO 

Ultkorloi A Story of Yevtecdaye JOW 

**Sach booka ns hers should be iii evory Wonsehold, to be read, knuMd, reread, and ro'loanei, eo leag as the leafes 

and cofor will hold together,— aol holiday Tolnmee for elegaat qalet, but stiritag and 

*ioa^^* which Is to make the world hetlar thaa they fad It***— , 



««• fbr sole If I^Mftnrfl«rs. Stmi, pott-pmtd, on ruecfpf qfjprier k$ tk$ PnMMIsra, 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OC, Boston, Mass. 



DWiaiira journal or music. 



LVOL.XU. — K0.IOU. 



fl^u^t IpiibiWIiccf, 



SUPERIOR 

MUSICAL WORKS. 



THE BEACON LIGHT. a'5"i.">r-,!aii 

Bckoal Sonc lloolli l^_bu ^••K_pDUkito4._ Bj J. if. 



L. KorFHAir. tmAHkm 



SCHOOL, SSMINARY, OR COLLEOB. 

A lll(hlr ConpMrat TMckar 

W PI*BO, Ort>a, Vnio*. asd lIuorT. wlikM tirtHloa la 
■Wn. iMiWi: HUUOSTUDy, auaaf 



MUSICAL LITERATURE. 



Htm. IHunntCa, |i< 



1 ilitti 



(Sl^lMHii^inatw'iVrH'Tc'lwplii ISIM). Vbb V/— 
kiir p Tela., Mch tiMi, and ■chBoiitiiii {(IJWK Tb«« 
■n *]l alenul TolmiM, m an Uu MmMtilla tllnrrs< 
Bhy of Honrt (tl-im, I>«<4hinM> BloNnrhlciil IM- 
IBUM* {*> J«), ud Iba trfHUr* nf Mnart i^t tdIi., aich 
•1.W), BM4h»«^ I.*ll«ni [«», MndslMlm'* Lit- 
ton (1 Mils. Mch tun;. w~l tiVbiiH/i iinichu •< 

^1. Ua.l..l tll.u» I. itiuw^ Hilton At Mui... ,- 

Ii* mtal tnlcrUlnlni lIlitoileEl 

n«l<ta<* ■» th»<! Ill L. U, >n»ni'< •.■II *rili*ii Cm - -' 



ta *I.M>. Mid 

OLIVIER "dITSON & OO.. Boston. 



If NAPP'^ THROAT J^ttSjKp^^iU^SSfSS^'IIS^ 

« ■. A. OU>S, 100 Poltm Straat. Haw TftrkT^ 



BSTAHUSHKD IMS. 

Tho Orchestra and The Choir. 



OEiunroi 

Si. N. ft I«* U Oana. 
MMPMATM.—rtm-fmi'ni.mtfkmfJmt Ttmifpf^uld 
It,C4,«k ".rsliMrc:^ IM. QurMr,Cl.h. 
WnXUM BXBTE8, 111 FLEET ITUET, LOIIMI. 



OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 



WRITMGS OFJL a THOREAU. 

■ABLT fnnm a ■AUACmrsmt. Kn<n 
lb* JooTBal ot Hbhrt I>. Tkuhkav. )tal^ 

Tbn* axlriKM [niM TbwrMM'* Juannl hava 
Um hub* vundiifal kMnana of atmerTsrioa, tka 
MWie t«a»rkBl.ta kiv* of Naiant and tb* lama 
•rigiad mhI iDdiThtod mtI*, whicb n>k« all 
«f Tbonaal wiWag* m TtlaabU aad itmrtiTa. 
WAUm-«r,UItlalk*Weoi>. Ifaaa.ti.M. 

TWr •HtaHlMBt mm pklli apoa ik* imhi »*t 
k4m Ibi Mda Mt >vn ■! tb* mH, If aM at thi 
■tlMr, ud 111 Ui ■IT >ttk tvHi ud Mwwl 
iMfH •( ia> >aMr Md ■T.MIT rf MtsH. — «!flM 

IHtMt. ^ 

A vzzx (nr m omooib ass MIBB^ 

MACK UTBU. ItBO, •I.SO. 

U Uf anld Mai m; Am >i>lr7 *!■ lata tk* n- 

■• ^ jnfWwl »■■■«, IM Ub Mu ttojnStnd 

^^^^ It aSdn, — 

szeoBnon i> mut a>d raitT. with 

a Blograiibical Skaick by H. W. Evauov, 
aad a portrait. Idna, tlM. 



Walk to WaehoMH; The Landlord: A Wlala 
Walk ; 'Tba BaoraHiaa of Fonrt Traei : Walk- 
Ibki AatanaalTtaui WIldAppkra; NlihlBad 



TKK Unra WOOM. IBmo, tlAa 

CoiTTtKTi: Xiaadni Cfc w aBcook; Tba AUa- 
faab and KaM Branch. 



allbca-'ud 

OAPIOOD. IStno. >1.M. 

CoNTRiiTi: Tbt Klilnvm-k; Staca^^Mtch 
Vltwii ; The Ituna of N*ti>*i ; I'ha BaM-h ; Tha 
WfURom Ocatrrmun ; Tha Itaach acsin 1 Aero* 
Iba Capa; Tha IKchlaiid IJsht; Tba Sea and 
iba n<MTt i l*roviaei!to<m. 

AUmafhtf fnife.a«((Kl. ■i.J larmMtaf toik. »» 
riutakaa wItteM Mac ■ktta.^Mj arilchud. — Aim 

uthm tb Tuum rxuon. tu whkh an 

addad a law INiatM. iano,M.S(L 
A TAVns Dl OAHAOA With AntManr; 

aad Rafora Pa|>m, iS«o, ||.aa 

Tha fm pan «( tUt book dtaerikM a trip to 
CWIa. Tba aMMd part ooMpriaaa Slinarj In 
lfa«Mli>Mtla; Prayan; Qrtl Diaobadicaael A 
FIm Im Cut Jnbn Biowa; Paradiaa (to b«) 
Bw^ : HwaU of Ftaadom ; Tboa.a> fcilTli 
mTUi War^j lA'a witboat Prladpla: \v'«». 
iril ranipa bafm tbi CoMnd Ljommi Tha 
LMtDkfarfJataBiowB. 



WRITINGS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
nrAcmi. iteM, •i.io. 



WAXZ 10m. Karlarf, Mlarpd, and IDa*- 
tratad. 1«bo, Cl.la 
CoHTBMTi: Tha Batam ot tho Bltita; la the 




LAHT aKKKTIMa.... 



Haw odliim, ivrload tmi 

•alarKcd, *kh rro«rtiapl«a UlaMattaM. Itaa, 

•l-ML 

CoMTajrra: Winter SaBaUna; BBbtlaratlaM _,„ .. ,.„„ 
of tha lloadi Tba BnovWalkna; Tba FMt SpunrnTiHK 
A Uaceb Chronitla; Aalaan "nda* ; TV ^~^' ^XrSJi'*?^ 
Aa Uciobar AbTBad. 

Mr. BanvaAa k Haal Iha ainl ddllklM •! 
, >wria lU 4>ntp(taa tt aalTHr ai- 



€A\taXua o( tde apical Jbtagon* 



Ahul, IMl. 

wPriaUnit Paad fo 

l.Wr.>. 
I. Hme. BMIba Oenter wHb Thoww OrehcalM wk 

HnalcHalL 
M aad I'X TbaodoreTbotBM: >■ ttatnaathM d* Faaat." 
It Foaith Cuncart of tba CedHa. 



13. UaBdalHohB' 

aeBm.3r 

14. Oanlor'i Hi 



-- - - „ Romoo and JeHat:** 

DnNMIk Srmfbrmr h; Bartlac. 
IT.]9,aBd30. nrrt|>««t<inBaBeeaottba"lZdlpBfTyv 

BBoaa ■■ el Sophoclaa (la iha Oraak), wWTiaHla 

bj Prof. J. X IWiia. Baadm Thcaua, Caw- 

Mdfa. 
I». Poartli CoBcart ot tba Boyhtoa Clah. 



THE (EDIPUS TYRANNUS. 

TIakaU for a fi rf anaai m st (ha tXDIPUS TTKAH- 
Min OF aOPIlOCIJM, la tha Waadara thaawa of Bar- 
md UalfWiItT, so BATUkDAV, Har n, M LU P. H, 

wtn ha for nla at Iba DairaBaiTT BaDiwToaa la fiai 
Mdt* aa Taaartar. Afftl M, at ■ A. H. Mot man IhM 
Mm Uttrli alll IM anid 10 aaj OB* paraoa. 

Tha Omk irii tt tba <Xdl( ~ ~ ~ 

hall-B EBcllah tDwUtlaa la ■ 
plaaa. Priaa Maaata > br laall 1 
'to ef Iba chnr am U for aali 
Bueat, Boatrni, ITiaall.!*. 



SEVEN YEARS 

soutiT'aVrica. 



laaa nlBBHa alTa tha raaato at ttraa laaiBan ba> 
m tha IMawnd Plaitt and tha ZaabaallUTw, froa 
bo ins. Ur. lialab-ilamall^thiMiraia rmaaAaUj 
itaaadlharo^.aadgteHaitlaPtMMatldMthMlB 



Far milr hf ^mt^tm. am ptUfmU.m 

HOUGHTOI!,MIFail!&GO.,BllstM. 



NEW SONGS. 




IIBM ABD MBit, viih Oth«» r^ai* ISmot 

•1.50. 

CoKTaKta ; Qlrda «aJ rntla ; April ; Tnarbia 
nt Katura ; A Bird Hadlrr ; Bprina Pa««a : Our 
Hand lIMnkv; Emarioii ; The Fllirlil «t tba 
l':aKle{Walt Wbltniau); Bafora Q«al«« i Baton 



•BjDiHnt si raamlty kaalY. ihai imiij ua iknhatda 
tt Thnrri«i> »Hi VirgtU fh. am wfm, an bli^ aad 
^nrU. vblib (!•.• lu ilila •• (ha bsal, k a a>]i(htlal 
t^r<M «™12i'*' f"^ "^ "^ "* ""M artki^ 

IrOOnm ABB WHB HOBBT. l6aw,flML 

CoBTHBTi : Tin I'afCunil Urea ; Sharp Ent : 
la It gaiog to Itain t Bpmkl.-d Tmet; Blnl* aad 



M la (hit tka> ha li ■ aaa al ilacatet/ aablla laiitfa 

sVtragTBJ!: 



* n> mUif Jw lftf — ■ SmI. pa*r-iMW, •« r.c«i^ V" pnei ly IW FttUkm, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANT, BonoH, HaT' 



.J. p. Kadotphaia. 

OH;'PISMkK"iwt, lit OwS"lr.V.VV,Vd*t iloifaad. 

KTAV at home J.Banat. 

IIPHIlfOTIHK _....«. »■*». 

THX OWL AMD TKK PUUT OAT.-Wa. P. Apttarp. 



MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN, 



FANNT RAYMOND RITTBR. 
B«e«nd ScrlM. ^rle* S3.7S. 

tAMtMtNi — Boana. NBWTOK 



Wa aardlallr aoamlol 
■Ink IBIahlna raadart, o 
Imatlai and daHfhUal 



rank with ihoaa of tha hlEhaat lltararj aotborttr, n 
Malthaw ATUotd aad Malnta BaoTa: lk« an Riihin I 
Maan aad Bkhud Wasnar.— JTaflaa, kav Taik. 

llMVltk 



Thia booh apartlaa irltk lem. Baih papara aa Flwaa 
taa-a ihafaod. itrlka ahoAa In tba rvdar^ haort whkb 
TlbcatatorhaaraanarlUBaraaal. Btlat aa k MadaoM 
lUtlar^ annaHd ikatahef SokamaaB-i HM and aharaatar, 
ItlaaoBTtDClBdlTjiMlaadtniihtn). A> lalanaUac hand 
•d aahanaaB, phoCofiaBhad tnia an oiVaal Mtnlthf 
■mlimann. aMIrolT dAtaranI tron theaa knbano aah- 
IMhad, aad praaaatad u M --.-- -»- 



rarW,X< 



VASSAB OOLLSaE, 

POUOHBUFSIS. M. T. 

School of Art— Department ot UvaAc. 

Dr. P. I.. xinxR, miii m 



t. U OAIPWBLL. feft. F ii^llll. 



Uat 7, 1881.1 
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a^u^ttal 



JLfISS EDITH ABELL, 

^'^ After MTWftl MMom of ■tsdy, t«Mhlnc, and rtncliiff 
tai KoMp*. bM r«tiinied to Botton, Mid will glT« prlT»l« 
9mA elaM Lcmom In Singing. 
Piplto nr*p«r«d for the Com*«rt mkI Operntle Stag*. 

iSlPKStcK: HOTEL BOYLiffroy. 

J^R. TIMOTHEUS ADAMOWSKI, 

Bsftngtekmi «p Irfi realdaiiM ta BottoBp vlU MMtr* a 
ttwnbar of poplls for th« vfolta and for MmI^m 
iblo. Addronld»(A)TirMBOiltStraoi. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 



CHARLES N. ALLEN, 

^ VIOLINIST, 

popllt far iMlrvclioaMtK Violin. Atofer 
tSmm (Riano and Vie»ii)lor Iht ttady of 
of O. DiTioN ft COi* Booiioa. 



%jfR. WiLUAM F. APTHORPt 
*^ TcadMf «l rtio 

PIANO-rORTI, HARMONY, ano COUNTERPOINT, 

No.tOni P&aca(off BriauntrScV 



Comp#«e4 •/ ffce Fftirl or Jferrtf-dfrfna l^rineipfem mf the <Xr-Br«ifft aimI inb««<>0«rffi« 



A/J?. yOHH A. PRESTOA\ 

TEACHER OF THE PiANO-fORTE. 
149 (a) TasMOMT Sraarr, Booton, Uaia. 
HoM* to A. M. to I r. M. 



iurADAME RUDERSDORFF. 
*^*' JO EOYLSTOR STREET^ BOSTO\' 

Up to May, ihea lor dTt montlM at her ooumty --.'•vldofioc, 
LAKBsiDa* PaauN, Hay*. 



5*^ B. WHiTNEY, 

OROAN, PIANO-PORTB, AND HARMOllT* 

tas TaancNfT SfaaaT, Bokton. 



JypTRON W. WHITNEY, 

For ORATORIO. OPERA, tad OOMCBim 



MME.BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 



Prpfeuor •ftke Art •fSimnimi, 
178 M Atobho, Kow Tofli. 

Ladtea prcparod for tbo Opera or 

Cottoor t Hoon. 



J' 



B. SHARLAND, 

PIAKO FORTE, VOCALCULTURB, RFJlI>r 

RPJ^DINO and CHORAL CONDUCTINtt. 



No. 9 AuaroM Snarr, Boatwr. 



Q^ A. SHA JV, MaJupm, Wis. 



ff/ILLIAMJ. WINCH. 

, 149 (A) TftBMONT STRSnV 

BOSTON, MASS. 



I- 



QBORGE r. BULLING. 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY. 
HamMnjIooMtiantiBfaetoniygiTeabyniall. A4- 

AMRBtCAir AST JOORKAL. 

S8 Unloa Square, 

Now York. 



CoyiHHiinoys FuBStatieD roii RfieriAi. o«* amus*. \ fZERMANIA BAND. 

Mnalo of Amatonta earafnlls arrangeil. At a MiStwy Band, Serenade Band, Giand or SbmU 

Ton. Parades, Concrrts, Parties, WtDDtNO^ 
"The German," akd all occasions 



J^R. G. W. CHAD WICK. 

CONDUCTOR AND SOLO OROANIST. 
" - — - 4Coni|» •' 



vUl 



re miplle In Ptannforie ami Coni|toaltlon at 
lit (A) Trbm<ixt St., U'him 



n L. CAPEN. 

^ * (Leiptib from tSTO-iBn* induilveX 

TEACHER OF PIANOb ORGAN, AND HARMONT 

Onpnblai isftTaaMOirr St. 

IfoLua St. CnvacN. At Mtnn. Cbidieriag ft Sooe*. 

J^ADAME CAPPIANI. 

(Lata PrioM Doaaa of "U Scala,'' b Milan. and ia tiM 
nadnig Opera Honm of Eoropej^ 

RECEIVES PUFiLS FOR VOCAL CULTURE 

At Na 44 Wmraa Stoi 



WILUAM H. SHERWOOD, 
^^ CONCERT PIANIST, 

AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO-rORTE» 

i$7 TaoMOMT Strbbt. BonroN, Mam. 



Q^ W, SUMNER 

Will be at hb room, 149 (a) TMnont St, Boston, ewcry 
lerMoon (Mcmdaj* eitcrpied), where •ff r a ag M n e n te far PIANO- 
FORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with Urn nuqr U 



QHARLES F. WEBBER, 

149 (a) Tremont Street, Boston, Maks. 
Pbyat^logleal Do^lopment of tbe Voloa, an^tbo Art 

of Singing. 






WHERE Music is required. 

f MmtaryBand .JULIUS £. EICHLER. 

lOrahotia CARL U. EICHLER 

W. C. NICHOLS, Acairr, 
OrricB, s«6 WA<«i«ifiGTmf SraaaT, Bocton. 

TUNING DEPARTMENT, INSTITUTION 
• ■• FOR. THE BUND^ 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED HY EXPERIENCBO 
AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 

' AUOtdere from Boeton or vfciwit y »ewl ae aboy*, or to tf Aewi 

ISTaaar. wul receive prompt aiteatioB. 
t^ TkU Dtpmrimt^ kmttkmrg9iifmBtk$ 



7* P. CURRIER, 

* * TEACHER OF PIANO-FORTE, 

t49 (a)Ta8iioirr Strbbt, coaitBa or Wbst, 

BOSTON. 

Rf iP. ARTHUR FOOTE, Piam^firU T^ker, 
*^ S Wait Cedar Stiec^*' 



Jl^E. CHARLES R. HA YD EN, 

TEACHER OF SINGINOk 
HoTBL Pblmam, BoeTOB, Maw. 

RjfR. JUNIUS W. HILLKljApAc,tU»%^xUi\, 
*^ PIANO, THEORY, AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

MvtK Room at 154 TacMonr Sraasr. 
, Mb. Hwa h aaoieted In hie Eneenibie Leoooni (lor PJana, Via. 
•saBd'CeDo)byMewie.CN.ALLBitaadWiriyFaM». 

JIfADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 

9iS Emti TiwA SirtH, Rtm Ytrk Cify. 

TOERNHARD USTEMANN 
^^ Givee laotraetione to 

ADVANCED FUFILS OR THE VIOLIN. 
I PBVBrBi^ Miwc Stobb,|4 Wait St^ BeHon, Maee. 



kfISS HELEN D. OR VIS, 

TEACHER OF THE PIAWFORTK. 
1 1^^% Hill St. (near 0»«> ^y. iS?** ""^ 
M^trtnees: R. J. I*ai»o, J. S. Dwioirr. 



j^R. JOHN ORTH i 

RECEIVES PUPILS on tbe PIANO-FORTB 
At hie Marie RoooH, 
Ma. ta Wbtt Stbbbt, Borro w, oter Bigeiow, Kenaard ft^o. 
QEORGE L. OSGOOD, 

i49(A)TRBMOirr Stbbbt, 
CONCERT SlN\»iNO, ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 



! 



J^DWARD B. PERRY, 

PIANO SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 

vm BMaibIa pBplla on and after Soptombor 1Mb at th« 

Asnar Qotld Ro om, 1W» Trbmokt St., Boaroii. 

CARLYLE PETERSILEA, „,^^,. 

^ CONCERT FIANIST AND TEACHER, 

FETBttlLBA'S ACAD EMY OF JiUSIO, 

nSBBi m OOUJMBITt ATBBim, BOPTON, 



DwiGHT's Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. D WIGHT, Editor. 

Tliin Journal has iiiAinuinv^l its exUtcnco and ita chsrscter longer than any Mualcal 
Periodical in America, being now in itP 41 Ft Volume and its 20th year. 

iking owned by iu Editor, it b wholly independent, in its opinions and its utterancea, of any 
priTate interest or influence of artists, miisicianii, music puUishers, or moiieal icstnunenl 
manufactnrem, and nerer barters praif e for adTertiaing patronage. 

It enjoys a high repoUtion, both here and in Europe, for its high tone, for the candor of ito 
criticism, for tbe solid rahie of Its contents,— Taried, relhtble, instruHiTe, and in great part 
worth preserving; for its persbtent eflforU to rabe the mofical taste and standard of our 
IMople ; and for ito impartial snrrey of the whole field of Uusleal Art, so far as Its limited 
sise, dependent on the measure of public rapport, admits,— for It muH be home la mind thai 
for every musical topic which claimed notice ten years since, there are at least ten times as 

Biany now. 

ItM eontentt relate mainly to the Art of J/twtV, hut wUh oecoiUmol glanea at At world ^f 
art and polite literature* 

It has an able corps of oorreapondcnto and contributors, including sudi names as Prof. 
F- L. and Madame Fanny Raymond Rittkr, of Vassar College, Mr. Wiluam F. Apthorp, 
Mr. A. W. Thayer, Mr. W. 8. B. Mathews and Mr. C. H. Brittan, of Chicago, Mr. 
J. C. Filmore, of Milwaukle, and others. — An Important feature In Ito columns for sooM 
months will be the publication of a complete report of Mr. Aptuorp's Lectures on the 
History of Music, recently delivered at the I^oweU InsUtute, as reoiaod exfroaajf ly CAs 
author. 

The JiHirnal b bsuetl fortnigliUy; price of aubseriptioB, $9.50 per year in advaftos ; Itb 
copica, $10.00 ; ten copies, $20.00, and an extra copy to tlie person seDding the duK 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 

CLUB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 
WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN k COMPANY'S OTHER PERIODICALS. 
Dwioiit's JouasAL or Music A»D • Thb Atlawtio Mohthly, . . , . . * $5.76 per annum. 
I>wiout's Jolkxal or Music asd Bostox Medical asd Scmiical Jourrai., 0.76 - - 

Dwioiit's Jocbval of Music awd Tub Bs^c»«tb«> ' i ' * « *oiX m m 

DwioiiT's JouawAL OF Music abp Tub U. S. OmciAL Postal Oinas, • • JW " - 

Dwioht's Joubsial of Music ahd Thb Quabtsblt Rbtibw, 2S - 

Dwioht's Joubval of Music abp Thb Edibbubob Rbtibw, JOO * 

Dwiokt's Joubnal or Musio abd ran two Rbtibwb, ».«» 

• ITb Athntie oortmitB •/ UivQwmhuom, Bbtaxt, WaiTTtBR, LowBLi* and HouiBS, fmO 
eent for $1.00 eaei additioMtl. 
^r Specimen eopiee ^ Dwioht's Joobxal of Mosio tnff fo smI is eap addreuemoff^^^ 



u 



The ^UBBAL & /or aefe -I Cabl Pbubfbb^ 80 WvA^^I^ Wiluans 4 Cg,W 
ItmStSl' K. LwiBe'a, $6$ WaeUmg^ St, and kg tl^ PukMere,4 Pmk Sl, Beem. 
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Longfellow Birthday Book. 



AkKAMGKO BY 

CIIAKLOTTK FISKE BATES. 



Wl«k a flm. milrvly mw PwrtnJI, and tvolT* UlustratloM. 
1 vol. wiiMre 18iiw>, taaUfaJly sUmped, 91.00. 
A Uatefttl llUle ?oluni«, oonUlalng lelMtlont mad* 
vttk great eara from both the pfoaa and poatleal vorka 
of Henry Wadaworih l^ongfallow, for every day of Uie 
year. Theae aeleeilona are printed on the left-luuMl 
pagea. On the rlgbl-haad pagea are Important memo- 
randa, navally the namea of diatlngnbhed Indlvldnala 
viMae birth oeenrre*! on the daya mentioned, and ipaeea 
■ra left for aulngraphii. The book la enibelllahed with 
a vanmrkably flne portrait of Mr. Longfellow, and twelve 
other lUnatratlona. It to bonnd|in the aaoat taateftU alyla, 
and la In all reapeeta one of the beat and aaoat attraatlTa 
Mfthday booka ever tantted. 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 

ISdltedbyM.M.BAU/N;. Mbm, f nil gttt. •! J8. 
Thia little book eooilata of wlae and pvngent aen t eneaa 
gathered from the whole Sold of Uteiatnre, and la eQ»> 
itraeted npon the aame admirable plan whieh Mr. Ballov 
employed In hia pravlona work of almllar eharaeter, **A 
Treaa wy of Thonghtt** whIeh haa proved to aeeapCablai 

ear a xmSASUmT Oir TUOUOHT haa been to- 
ioed In BBora attractive atyle, and Ita prica rednoad trooi 
90.00 to 94.00. 

The Servant Girl Question. 

Ry llARBtBT PaBaoarr Srorroan. •'LItila daMto** 

atyle. 91.00. 

A aerlea of eaaaya by one of the moat brilliant of Ameri- 
ean wrltera on a anbjeet that Int^resta all Amerlean faml- 
Ilea. Mri. Bpofford'a little book may not aolve all the dif. 
flcnltlea of thia Intricate qneatlon, bnt hooaekeeperi will 
read It with aympalhy and can hardly fall to derlta poaW 
tlTO benefit from It. 



The King's Missive, 

Alio OTKBft Ptf sua. By #oMv O. WMimsB. With i 
ilool portrait. 1 foL liaao, gilt top* 9M9. 



Thia book 
tier alBca the pnl 
IfTB. It will ba 



all tha poena written byMr.Whll- 
of •*1ha TlBlon cf Bdhari," !■ 
w rt ooa a id by the araltltaia of 
«ha not only regard Mr..Whittlar wllk 
aaapoel|b«iwha aloo rovota hlaiio ft 



Early Spring ^ Massachusetts. 

rtom tha Jownal of Havmr IKTMoSMAir. 1 oaL 

gatlop^91J9. 

JavBit have tha 
the 



or 



by Boakaollera* §«»at, poatpnid, on raoalyt of priea by the Pnbllahora, 



wonderf al keenneaa of 
love of Natare^ and the aaaM 
which make all of Thofaaat 
traetlva. 



wrtttagi oatalaabla iai al- 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 



A BOOK F OR EVER Y FAMILr. 

THE 

HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, 

Prom ita dincovcry by Culumbna to the CalebratioB 
of the Centennial Anniverurj of Ita Declaration of 
Independence: embracing an account of ila Dia- 
covery, Karratirefl of the Strugglca of Ita Early 
fleltlera, Skrtchea of ita Heroea, the Illatory of the 
War for Independence and the War for Nationality, 
Ita Industrial Victorieii, and a Rcoord of IIa whole 
Piug i tw i aa a Nati«>n. fly Annr Sacik Riciiamd* 
aoa. lUnatnDed by e«-er 240 enf^ravinga on wood 
of portrait* of dintinfcuiMlicd diMoverem, itatcfimen, 
geaerabi, and lieroet ; picturea of puMic boUdinga, 
mapa and plans and large rngravinga from origi- 
nal deKignit by GnAXviixJc pRHKiiia, C. O. BvaH, 
and F. O. C Dabuct. Bto, 600 pagan, printed on 
taned paper, and elegantly bonnd. Cloth, Si4tO| 
ahecp, 95.00; morott-o, 96.26. 

The plea and «a«etitlnii nf tha work Mtm to tfeaaealleut, 
with it« alaar pIclofaMittr detail*, end the «Dfl«|BKlBg In* 
lH«pt and at tlniM fwvlniitliigljr dmmatlc erilen «c a 



ratlve not loo brief for ihv rMMler'a fall eoDipr»h«Biil«n» 
necM BAinnle and piotnirtnt m ro heroma tedlon*. It la 
ladeed The ^Uvy of (Vnr Conalrv toM rlDifil/. amphlralljr. 
m feed taxon, nhewliif a mrpfel utodr aI amlerialis ana 
a eewdentlooa and JodleloM «m of them. —Jena 0- 



— Oaaaoa 



A meal tiaielj work* mmit admbablj 
WtBXiAM Coam. 



%• Ar Jol«*y Bo9k$tatn 



HOUOHTOI. Mm Ua 4 CO^ Beaton, ICaaa. 

A Remarkable Book. 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 

ByT. T. MUNGKR. 
i6w<7y chth^ • • . • $i.oo 



A book of thorougliljr Bcnaiblc, judicious, lyBi- 
pathetic helpful talica to young people on Purpose, 
Friendt and Companion^ Mannora, Thrift, 8elf- 
Reliance and Courage, Health, Reading and In- 
tellectual Life, Arouaementa, and Faith. 

Thia book touches acts, habits, character, destiny; 
it deals with the present and Tital thought in literature, 
society, life ; it is the hand-book to possible careers ; 
it stimulates one with the idea that life is worth 
living ; there are no dead words in it It is to be 
ranked with. Principal Shairp's^" Culture and Reli- 
gion,** and with Dr. Clarke's ^ Self-Culture.** Tha 
production of a book of this sort is not an erery^y 
occurrence : it it an event : it will work a revolntioii 
among young men who read it: it haa the manly 
ring from cover to cover.-*Ate Y^k Timts, 

•^Wioir^ftM If Baa taslf ari . JSml jmlpaW, an mo^pr ^ 

HOVOHTOir, tvixm * oo.. 



NEW BOOKS. 



THB KHrO'S laSSryiB. and OTHSB VOEMJL By ^okh O. Wamin. With 

flna itad Portrait 1 6mo, gilt top, $1 .oa 

This book contains all the poems written by Mr. Whittier slnea the puhlkalioa of "The TWea cl 
Rchard," in 1878. It is eagerly welcomed by the multitude of Amerieaa icadem who net only ragavd 
Mr. Whittier with profound rmpect as a poet, but who also revere him ■• a man. 

LONQFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK. Artaagod by CHAnLom Fiskb Batbi. With 
a line, entirely new Portrait and twelve lUuatratlons. Sqaafe I8m0b tastefully stamped* $1.00. 

A beautiful little volume, containing wleetions made with great earn from both the prase and p» 
etical worku of Henry Wadaworth Longfelk>w, for every day of the year. The book^ bound U 
taatef ul style, and is In all reapeeta one of the beet ami meat attractive Mrthday hooka ei 



them with wi 
aeee nut 



ee Bt 



BABLY SPRDf Q IN MA88A0HU8XTT8. Fiom the Journal eC lUnnr D. Tmouav. 

16mo, gilt top, 81.50. 

Theae extracts fVom Thorean's Journal have the same wutfilerfnl kceanem eC -oheorvalien^ho 
same remarkable lore of nature, and the same original and iadividnal style, which make all of xho- 
reau'e writinga so valuable and attractive. 

THE BEBVAKT QIRL QUBSTIOK. By UAnninr PMeoorr Brorrono. lomo. "Li»> 

tie Classic " style, 81.00. 

A scries of .cftiays l»v one of the mo«t brilliant of American wHtera, on a subject that Intefcsti all 
Amerioan familiev. Mrs. Spofford't little book may not solve all the diflkulties of this in^eate 
enertiun, but hvuMhtsepers read it with sympathy and can hardly Isil to derive positive beaeflt 
from it 

PEARLS OF THOUGHT. Edited by M. M. BALMtr. lOmo, fhll gilt, 81.85. 

Thia little book conxists of wine and pungent mntencea gathered from the whole domain of liloim' 
tnrc, and id constnicted upon the same admirable plan whieh Mr. Ballon employed in his p r s vlon e 
work of similar character, " A Treasury of Thought,*' which has praved so acceptable. 

S9* A TREASURY OF THOUGHT has been Issued in more attractive 8^1% and Us piiee M- 
duced from 85.00 to 84.00. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. By T. T. Muiroan. Umcgilt tup, 81.00. 

It It to be nnked with Prlaelpiil 8halrp*s " Cvltnra and Rellclea,** aad with Dr. Clailie*a ** 8ell43nltara.** 
^BctifiM el a book of thin vert to not an evtf7.da7 eeenrvMee: It to an evaat : II will werii a rtvolntlen 
Bieu vlio road It : It hae the bmbI/ ring fro« eofer la eevtr.— > Ntw Xmh Timut. 

AoHNif the leeaj bookn of eonaMl for the jovaft wt knew of none hotter adapted te fan 
toOMiM. It la not e folame ef Mfe dullneio, hat fail ef ftlntag life and rlfor. It n a 
raevtAxat me rna BAsat er raa reeae. — Lmikamm Qi imt tH§. 

A 8AT0HEL QUIDE for the Vaofttioii Tourist in Europo. 

Maps. 16mo, roan, flexible, 82.00. 

Thia compnct and serriceable guide-book is beyond oueation the beet handy guide yet published 
for the use of American tourism in Europe. It incluues the British Islca, Belgium, aad Holland, 
Germany and the Rhine, Switscriand, France, Austria, and Italy. It gives the traveler juet the in- 
formation he needs in tlie best form. 

THE LIFE AND COBBESPONDEKOB OF SIB AITTHOIT Y PAJflZZI, K. C. B.'. 
Late Principal Librarian of the British Museum. Br Louie Faoait. of the Uepartment of Printa 
and Drswtnga, British Museum. With a Ane portrait of Panisri ana other poronaita. 1 vols. 8vo^ 
$8.00. 

For alt Americans who have visited the Britiah Mnseum or have heed the unrivaled tesonrese of thai 
fauioos librarr, this IHomphy has special Interest. Additioiml interest Is given by the fact of Pa- 
nisxl's relatio'na with celebrated persons, which lend value tnd piquancy to the many letters which 
these volumes contain. 

THIBTT 7EAB8. Bsino Pobmo Haw asd Ola. By the.aulhor eC "John Halilas, Geatlo> 
man,** etc. I8me, gilt top^ 81.80. 

Thi5i edition includes all of Mies Mnlock's poeme np to the nrssent time. It wiU be neenliariy 
wek'imie to those who have read her charming novels, and who now that thefeatntes wnleh maka 
theae «o engaginir are eqnaUy the distlaetlve trnlte eC her nosma. ^Thelr purity* t wds w sss^ aad laitk 
caaau lall to enlist attention, aad aflbid adeUghl b^yoM adaliatloa. 

%* F0r taU hf B^otMtn. SitUf prnhprndf m rwufpi ^frw§ hff He P Mithtn ^ 

IIOUQUTON, MIFFLIN AMD COMPANY, Bosxov, Mass. 
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nets, thctc will probabtj not be much iniproTed- 
Tlie machinery it »o perfect tliat the art of pro- 
ducing the tone it almost lost, for it it not much art 
only to play rery heavily when ./brtiMi wo it marked, 
uid use the soft pedal for phnintimn, But between 
tliese the expert pianist will give many gradations ; 
indeed, an experienced player has now an entire 
orchestra at the tips of his fingers. Our instruments 
would have astonished Bach, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ten ; but, with wonderful prescience the latter in- 
troduced into his later sonatas passages which can 
only be rendered on an instrument of the present 
day. It should be our endeavor to profit by these 
faicreased means. A piano is now regarded as a 
necessary piece of furniture, and pianoforte playing 
is a truly popular occupation. Those who hare had 
careful teaching, possess talent, and a good instru- 
ment, should master the best style of playing^. To 
employ the best technical execution on the best 
music was the excellent maxim qf a good judge. 
Like music in general, pianoforte playing is hi a 
transition state, and a return to a quieter style will 
come. Technical execution is no longer an object 
of the utmost importance, and the tendency is to- 
wards a more natural style. The mechanism of 
pianos is now almost perfect ; it is. to be doubted 
wlicther any further development in point of rich- 
ness and variety of tone, etc., is possible. We who 
are so fortunate as to possess these wonderfully im- 
proved instruments should make It our duty to do 
thereby more justice to the great composers. 

The lecturer, having himself played Heller's 
Dan» Um Boia, and fxi Truite, Miss N. Synyer, 
of the National Training School, gave a fluent rou- 
dering of Moxkowski's Concert Study, and Herr 
Paucr and Herr Max Pauer performed in conclusion 
an effective Suite des Danses, for four hands, by 
8charwenka.^£oii(f. Mu$. Standard, Dec, 26, 1880. 



tion .in Austria, Bavaria, Bohemia, Saxony, Wikrtem- 
berg and Prussia, while in Switterland, Holland and 
Dcljrium, the results were hi an eminent degree satis- 
factory. 

Mr. McNaught visited some of these typical 
schools to ascertain more than Dr. Hullah's report 
furnished of the methods, cost, aad general condi- 
tion of school music in these coontriea held up M 
models. 

Mr. McNaught gives his experience in Holland. 
He first visited a school in the Hague, under the 
mastership of Mr. Oediking. This is a mixed school 
for girls and boys, not of the lowest class ; there 
were seven standards or grades In the school, the 
first being the lowest The following test was given 
to the fourth class : — • 



(1) 



(S) 



' J[ Ln 




Of this test Mr. McNaught says:-;- 

This was attacked as follows: First, they sang it on 
a monotone to the pitch names; second, twice, as be- 
fore, beating time; third, in tune and time. At 1, 
many sang B and others G. At 2, all sang B-flat 
After five or six trials, they succeeded in performing it 
without the direct aid of the teacher. The fifth, sixth 
and seventh, the highest classes, then sting, under the 
direction of Mr. Oediking, a four-part round and a 
three-part song by Abt, with some variety of expres- 
sion, but with much sinking of pitch and not with good 
quality of tone. Sei'eral other part-songs were sung 
in a similar manner, the falling from pitch being very 
noticeable. 



MUSIC IN BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Tlic following communication from Mr. H. £. 
Holt, one of the instructors of music in the pub- 
lic schools of this city, will be read with interest 
by tlioso who desire to learn of tlie comparative 
merits of the public school instruction in music in 
tliis city and abroad : •— 

To the Editor of the Herald: In an editorial in the 
Herald of Saturday, March 20, upon the subject of 
school-teachers' saUries, may be found tlie follow- 
ing;— 

There are outlets in many directions which the school 
board Itself might close up. Time and money are 
spent in the study and practice of music, and yet we 
have the authority of Mr. Hieodore Thomas for the 
stitement that " Imttraction of tliis kind has little pres- 
ent value, and Is positively detrimental to those who 
wish to gain a thorough knowledge of the art.** 

Now, it is just such reckless statements as this, 
made by such musicians as Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and others, who are supposed by the public to be 
authority, that will work the greatest harm to the 
cause of music in our public schools. With all due 
respect to the reputation and ability of Mr. Thomas 
in certain directions, it is due the cause of music in 
the public schools in this country to say that all in- 
strumentalists like Mr. Tliomas (I mean all persons 
who have learned to think music through. the play- 
ing of nmsical instruments, and who know little or 
nothing of the mental process by which children 
are to gain command of their musical powers with- 
out instruments) are very dangerous advisers with 
regard to singing in our public schools. It is a very 
easy matter for musicians like Mr. Thomas, who 
have heard music all their lives through instru- 
ments, to theoriie upon teaching singing in our pub- 
lic schools ; but the real value of any system of in- 
ttmction mutt be judged by its results. 

I take the following from an article in the Tonic 
Sel Fa tUfwier, by W. 6. McNaught, professor of 
music in the Hooierton Training College, England. 
Speaking of the report of Dr. Hutlah, oo " Musical 
iBstructloo hi Elementary Schools on the Conti- 
atnt," furnished in obedience to the inatnietion of 
the hirda of the Privy Council of England, the writer 
lays: — 

Dr. Hnlkh fo«ad no mnaie teachtng worthy of 





Will Mr. Theodore Tliomas please explain how it 
happens that, in schools taught by musicians, two 
hours a week for five years, on his fixed " do " or 
positive pitch system, the pupils are not able to sing 
a simple melody like the soprano of test No. 2 in 
the key of F, while in Boston, where music is taught 
only one hour a week, and three-fourths of that time 
by the regular teacher In the school, upon a system 
which " does more harm than good," the retulti are 
so vastly luperiorl 

I will venture the assertion that there is no plaiio 
in this country where so good results in music can 
be shown for so small an expenditure of ** time and 
money " as in some of the Boston schools. If there 
be any doubt of the genuineness of this work, the 
public is cordially invited to Tisit me in my schooU 
and test it H. E. Holt. 

BosTOir, April 2, 1881. 



Then the soprano of test No. 2 was tried by the 
oldest pupils, and, after nuiny mistakes, abandoned. 
Tliese pupils correspond in grade to the first class 
in our grammar schools. Each class in this school 
is taught music two hours a week. The oldest 
pupils, who attempted the soprano of test No. 2, had 
been learning music five years. Mr. McNaught 
further says: — 

I ascertahied that the resulta witnessed in Mr. Gedl- 
klng's school were fairly representative of the Hague 
schools. 

If such Is the condition of music in schools where 
the results are " eminently satisfactory " to Dr. Uul- 
lah, the government inspector, what can be the con- 
dition of music in schools where there is no teaching 
"worthy of mention'*? No wonder that the tonic 
sol-fa system flourishes in a country where no better 
results are obtained. 

I have given test No. 1 to some of my lowest 
cUsses in the grammar schools, and it was sung co^ 
rectly, at sight. I have given test No. 2 to some of 
my third classes, and it was sung correctly in two 
parts, the first time, and there was no going through 
it two or three times oo a ** monotone." The follow- 
ing exercise has been sung correctly at sight by tlie 
upper classes in three of my grammar school* (some 
others oan do the same), and thoee tcboolt will elng, 
at sight, any three-part exerdse of like diflkulty i« 
WKf of the nino keyt:«^ 



A CIllCULATINO MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

The Home Journal, of New York, has the follow- 

ing: — 

Otttskle of a limited circle of musical enthusiasts la 
thto city it is not so generally known as It should be that 
New York offers to students of mnslc an advantage 
which is not as yet obtainable in any other city of the 
Union— the advantage of a satisfactorily complete 
library of music. To the majority of even cultivated 
people the very Idea of a library of music will come as 
a novelty. The establishment of such a library In this 
country Is proof that musical culture Is passing out of 
that crude stage in which music is studied as a mere 
accomplishment, and a certilii facility In execution 
alone is ahned at, to that higher stige in which music, 
like literature, is studied for ite own sake, for the love 
of it, for the mental elevation and enlargement which 
lU study brings. It is only when thus imrsued thai 
music becomes in the true sense of the word a culture. 
To the attainment of this culture It is not at all neces- 
sary that one should be in the current sense of the 
word an accomplished musician, that is, ttiat he should 
have acquired a brilliant execution, no more than that; 
in order to understand and enjoy thoroughly a fine 
poem, one should be able to read It with all the skill of 
Ml accomplished ekicutionist. In musical culture, as 
in literary culture, what is esaentUl is neither power of 
origination nor power of interpretaUve expression, but 
a refined and enlarged perception, a heightened taste. 
This enlargement of the perceptkms and refinement of 
the senslblUtiea can only be attained in either case by 
a varied study of authors and schools, and in either 
case one must have at hand large collections of works, 
such as few people can 'afford to possess. Public 
libraries of literary works are oM insUtuttons, the value 
of which to fully reoogntxed, but public libraries of 
muskaU work! are a novelty, it to to the enterprise of 
Mr. Schlnner, the mnsie publisher, that New York to 
Indebted for the eetabHshment of sueh a libimry on a 
•cale of eompletMMSs hardly to be expected In a pri- 
vate undertaking. Mr.BchlmMr'allbfaryeoiitaiasoiii 
hmdfud.thowMd wwka eovwlag the eirtlit field of 
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itMidAid moBlcal Uteratnre, Mad inclodiag all the norel- 
ttot of any importiwce of earrait iarae. Thai tha ax- 
iatenea of this larga library is not 00 wall known aa it 
alioaM ba la due, doabtleta, to the recency of iu eatab- 
Uflhmeot. It waa opened not moch more than a year 
ago, when Mr. Schirmer mored from hii old place, at 
701 Broadway, to the large fon^atory hoone, 36 Union 
Square, all of which is brought into requisition in the 
▼arinns departments of his business. The second floor, 
thirty feet wide and one hundred and fifty deep, la 
ohiedy demoted to Uie library. On iU flrat establish- 
ment, Mr. Schirmer did not expect it to "pay," at 
least directly, as an independent department of hto 
bttsinosa. And in point of fact its incoroo does not 
OYan, as he has informed us, meat as jet the saUirlea of 
the librarian and his aasistants, to say nothing of the 
other heavy expenses of keeping It up. But we do not 
doubt that before long Mr. Schirmer wiU lealiaa a fair 
fetttn —a return in pecuniary profit as well as in the 
personal satisfaction of baring oontribnted to the ad- 
▼aaeement of musical culture. It ahonid be added 
that the adrantagea of the library are not limited to 
dty vasklenta, bat may easily be availed of by oni^f* 
town anbaeribers. The terms of anbscrlptlon, eonaid- 
•ring the adraatagea oifored, an exceadingly nod- 
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RECENT CONCERT& 

Hahbbl avd Hatdm SociBTT. Nothing could 
have been more fitting for Good Friday than Bach'a 
8t, MaUhew. Pomi'^h AfuMie, and Mendelssohn's Si* 
Paul waa almost as much in harmony with Easter 
Sunday. It seemed a pity that the Passion Music 
could not be glTcn entire, in two performances on 
the afternoon and evening of the same day, as It 
was two years ago. To reduce it into one evening's 
concert ia not only to omit many most important 
numbers; it also tends, in the desire to save as many 
beautiful arias and choruses as poaaible, to make that 
one too long. Among the oroisaloos jpost felt by 
those familiar with the work were, in Part First: 
the Alto Aria: "Grief and pain" (after Miss Gary 
had ao toucliingly given the preceding melodic reci- 
tative); the Bass Aria: "Gladly will T, all resign- 
ing;" and, among the grandest things of all, the 
wonderful figured Chorale, with its symphonic or- 
chestral accompaniment : ** O Man, bewail thy ain 
ao great," which properly ends the First Part To 
make an imposing ending, therefore, the stupendous, 
but brief Chorus : " Ye lightnings," with the tear- 
ful Soprano and Alto Duet : ** AUa I my Jesus now 
ia taken," was reserved to the end. In Part Sec- 
ond were omitted: all that quaint pastoral Solo- 
mon's Song portion which comes in ao refreahingly 
aiid reposcfully at the beginning (Alto Aria and 
Chorus I " Whither has thy Friend departed t ") ; the 
fine Tenor Aria :" Behold, how still, how calm I"; 
the Reciutive and Aria for Baas : " Come, blessed 
cross ; " the Aria (Bass) : ** Cleanse thee, O my soul, 
from sin," which follows to complete the profoundly 
beautiful, serene and tender Recitative : *' At even- 
tide, cool hour of rest," which Mr. Henachel gave 
with such true feeling that one longed to hear him 
aing the Aria also. About half of the Choralea, 
those ever-welcome moments of repose, immortal 
models, too, of four-part harmony, such as Bach 
only had the secret of, were omittc<l, while the nar- 
rative Recitative, ao trying for any single Tenor 
voice, was considerably, and very Judiciously, 
abridged. It will be seen that much the larger 
balf of the whole work was sung. 

Bather than lose the great figured Chorale, and 
several shorter pieces, we think that the narrative 
might have been still farther shortened to advan- 
tage, although it is all wonderfully beautiful, ex- 
pressive, graphic in itself, and we have nothing but 
pralae for the taateful, delicate, chaste, pathetic 
Bianoer in which It was all delivered by Mr. William 
J. Winch, despite somte signs of weariness toward 
the end. Miaa Annie Gary fairly astonished us and 
took our feelings captive by her admirable reader- 
lag of the great Aria with violin obUgato : " O par- 
doo ■», my God" ("frterais diek.'*) and aU aba 
aaaf. Htia w« had aot oa|y tha ikb, ^oriooal 



voice and eonaumnmte aUll; but it waa Informed 
with soul aad true emotional azpreaaion ; it went to 
every heart; it seemed aa if the study and the aIng- 
ing of this mnalc was an entering of new deptha oif 
Ufa for her. Aad here ia the place to apeak of Mr. 
Hcnschel, since these two more than any reallaed 
the spirit and transcendent art of this unsurpassa- 
ble religious music In' the unspeakably beautiful 
recltativea and utterances of Jesus (always distin- 
guished by the prismatic halo of string qfaartet ac- 
companiment), he waa fully equal to the pralae 
which Ambros givea him (aee last number). It was 
all serious, tender, manly, full of majeaty and full of 
of love. It seemed the voice of the divinely human. 
For the flrat time we heard theae reverent tonea of 
Bach fairly syllabled and phraaed. It could but 
do one good to hear. Mrs. Humphrey-Allen did 
good Justice to the Soprano arias which she sang, 
especially "From lova unbounded," with ita bino- 
ecnt and exqulalte accompaniment of only flute and 
two clarinets. Miss Edith Abell's efforts were In- 
telligent and earnest, but the voice seemed suffering 
from a cold. Mr. Wm. Winch was eicellent in the 
great Tenor Scena with Intermittent veraea ol Cho- 
rale: "O grief,"— one of the moat impreaslve and 
wonderfully beautiful inspirations in the work, to 
which the oboe melody by Mr. Ribaa contributed 
most happily. Mr. Joha Winch aaag the Baaa Air : 
"Give me back my dearcat Master," with mon life 
and character than we have had It sung before, as 
well as the parts of Judas and of the High Prieat. Mr. 
Ustemann played the beautiful violin soloa with 
artistic certainty aad great reflncment 

The choruses, for the most part, were admirably 
sung, especially the Chorales and the SeUuss-Ck^r, 
which ia so profoundly affecting ; and the orchestra 
was commonly effective, and subdued to finer light 
and shade than ever before la the Passim Music; 
yet there were aome slips and aome rough placea 
both in orcheatra and chorua; nor did all parte al- 
ways tef/ 80 poaltivcly as they should do; then 
were some indifferent or timid entrances. The grant 
organ lent very efficient aid under Mr. Lang'a hand, 
particularly ia the appalling picture whera "the 
veil of the temple waa rant," etc On the whole it 
was the most successful randering of the Passism 
Music that we have yet had, this being the fifth 
time since the Society flrst undertook any eonslderap 
ble portion of it; and with every repetition it gains 
a wider and a deeper hold among our musk-lovIng 
people. 

—-The performance of St, Pad, on Sunday 
evening, was one of ramarkably even excellence. 
Then was hardly a fault to be found with the cho- 
rus singing. In the long grave chorus, written al- 
most uniformly ia half-notes, 84 (" But our Lord 
abldeth,") frequently abridged, thera ia a second 
Soprano part which sings a choral; this waa aa 
signed to a choir of boys, who had been drilled for 
this and for the opening chorua ia the Passim by 
Mr. Sharland, and the effect waa good. The four 
principal solobts wera all Idghly satlsfactoiy. Mrs. 
Hcnschel (Lillian Bailey) sang the Aria"Jeruaa^ 
lem," and all the Soprano parte in a most simple, 
chaste, raflned and sympathetic voice and manner, 
winning sincera applauae. Mrs. Jeanle M. Noyes 
acquitted herself moat creditably in the short Con- 
tralto Arioao:"But the Lord ia mindful." The 
parte of Paul (Baaa) aad of Stephea (Tenor) could 
not have been entrusted to mora admirable artiste 
than Mr. Hcnschel and Mr. C. F. Adams; It was a 
great treat when they sang together bi Duet: -^ow 
we are ahibaaaadota," etc A more artiatie and 
complete production ol thia iiobit oratoflo waa aavar 
givea la thia city* 

PnuiAaiininc SoctavT. The f oorth piafianuBa 
(Thuraday eveaing, April 14) waa aa foUowt:-- 

2!!52*/S***H^*"**** TaaWebar 

OoBSSffiAffla. '•Mantra ta lasfllo** 

Mr. Oaoig HsaashaL 
aysBpheay, la X4at .•••... 
«>Adi«ioAllagra sea spirt to, k 

d, Allagresaaapirtlo. 

ParttX. 
( i ss sr i l li ^ to Vteter Hi^ 
Mr. 



Sluabarfloag •••.•..•.•• 

For vioUa solo and orchestra. Solo played by all 
thefirrtvloUns. 
Invitation to Daaea 



Weber's brillbmt romantic Overture waa well 
played. 80 was tlie Symphony by Haydn, one of 
the largest, most elaborate, and beat of the twelve 
composed f<ir Salomon'a concerte In London, and 
No. 1 in the Breitkopf and Ilartel edition. It haa a 
stately, solemn introduction beginning with tympani 
and dimble-basses ; but all the rest is genial, grace- 
ful, bright aad buc^ant The variatloaa of the An- 
dante are interesting, one of them takiag the form 
of a violia solo, which was finely played by Mr. 
Allen. We confess, however, to ei^ylng some of 
the shorter, less pretentious of Haydn's Symphonies 
(like the ** Oxford," for Instance) more than when 
we have him at such length. A short Haydn Sym- 
phony contrasted with a short one by some other 
composer, in the aaoM progremme, goes well. 

List t's Masep/m Is a frightfully wild, tarmeating, 
stunning piece of Jargao, awking the hearer feel as 
if ha were bouad to the wild hone himaelf. Whea 
one'a aervea aad srnsca can endure the peraeeutloB 
scaroa a moment longer, there cornea relief, te be 
aure, la a bright, triumphal Coasack mareh and 
dance. But heavea aave ua from any more such 
" musici "* The Slumber Soag by Raff ia ingenioua 
aad graceful, only rather dnU. Weber's Invitatisa^ 
ia Berlloa's fine orehestral traaacriptloa, came very 
welcome at the ead; but the ratura to the alow hi- 
troduction, with 'cello aoto^ which ia ao beautiful, 
was omitted. 

Mr. Henschel saag the MooMi Aria ia a most ar- 
tistic and expressive style. The aelectlon from 
Wagner's Meistersinger waa a particularly good one ; 
it is aa eloqueat appeal, and the Inatrumentetion is 
extremely rich without being cloying and oppres- 
sive. MTf Heasehel put great Hfe, signlfieanoe and 
force into It 



Ma. Eavtr Pbuabo was warmty welcomed back 
Into tlie concert fleld, from which ha had beea too 
loag absent, hi the fint of two matlndea (hia flf teeath 
season), which he gave In the Meionaoa on Taea- 
days, Apnl 6(h and 18th, at the uausaally eariy hour 
of 11 1-8 A. M. ; a bright, dear hour for shattlag oat 
the world and listening to good music ; bat of coarse 
the aodleaoe wera mostly ladles, aad,iwa amy add, 
devout admirers. Mr. Parabo had the valuable aa- 
aiatance of Mr. Onatev Daaartather, tha vioUaist 
Hera ia the fint progranuae:'-* 



geaatolflA-ariaor • • « • 

a. Allsgro. , *. Aadaatesaa 
a, •' Dto TramsMi gactthret.'* 

rraoi tha KgsMot Masla. P-adaar. 
•• '* Mtt alaam gmaaltea Baada.** P-msiJor. 
(Tfansortbsd bj F. Usst) •••••• 

e. Adagio, from Sonata, Opbia,lf«i a, l>«ilaor. Bsathovoa 
Valsa Oaprloa, Op. SI, A-ou^J. • . 
BsaateMo. 1, la -ma|ov, Op* U^ lor 1 

violia 

a. Allatra soa molo. s. 

h, Aadaate son TarlaaloaL A Plaala! Adagla^ VI1 



Good Moxart playing Is a rara art among piaaists. 
Reinecka of Leipilg haa it, aad Perebo thai aieni- 
ing praved that he too haa it. Raraly have we e»> 
Joyed anything of the kind so much as hia graeef al, 
subtle, lifeaome interpratetlon of that charmiag 
sonata. The Aadante was aielody itself ; the Presto 
exquisitely light aad fairy-like. ladeed to all he 
played the artist seemed to be to his healthiest aad 
most geaial mood, aad did It cm asurc The Beet- 
hovea selcctloas were moat eajoyable; Llast chose 
kaowtogly aad hi4>pUy to his traaacripttooa; and 
the great adagto was Mperbly readerad. Schar 
wealui'a Vaise Capries proved a ama fasrinaHag 
thtog, aad was ao axqalaitefy pluy<4 vith each 
freedom aad each nicety, that ha had to repeat a 
portion of It Tha Rabtoateto Sonata, iaa(y tolc^ 
prated hf the two artlata, gava great aatlaf^etlaa. 
It waa ao good aad chotoa a coaoert that wa huaaatad 
tha aaceaalty ol loaiaff tha aaooad oaa; all wa eaa 
do la to lal tha prograBHM 9aak f or Haatf so te aa 
11 eaa:— 
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lb Romaae*, A-iiui|or John K. Patae 

FMiBtoiireli«rMt«risUopl«M«,Op.28. (SmoimI Urn*.) 
«. 8cb«no, D-mlBor, from th« •Uiog quartet In 

D-nlnor . . Sehnbeit 

Anwic«d for two hmiidt hf Krmt Perabo. (K«w. MS.) 
A Mtttttatto, O-miaor, from Um piano 

qaartat, op. 36. . Joi. Rbolnbergar 

Arran(«d for two liatMla by Ernst Parabo. (Now. MS.) 
panMM. Op. 11, CMainor (Now. MS.) . . • • ICParabo 

** Wtr nfo Min Brod miU Tkr^mm aa$** otc 
Sonata Mo. S, la A-mlnor, Op. 10, for piano 

▼lolln Kttbinatiln 

a. Alloti^ eon moto. c. Adagio non troppo. 
k Sohoraob 4. FInalo : Allagio molta 



Mb. Jcirm W. Hill's CUstet in Ensemble Plajr- 
ing. It seems that Mr. Arthur Foots hms not been 
the only cnltiTator of the field of pimno trio con- 
certs Utterlj. We attended recently, at Chicker- 
faig's, a " Trio Behearsal," as it was modestlj called, 
by pnpils of the sterling, modest teaclier above 
named. The andienoe was priTate, consisting of in- 
vited friends. Mr. C. N. Allen and Mr. Wnlf Fries 
were the violinist and 'cellist ; Mrs. Hnmphrey Allen 
sang, Mr. Leon Keach accompanying; the pianists 
were all pnpils. Here is what we heard, and through- 
out with peculiar pleasure : — 

MolnE-mteor, Op.9S 

Alkgro appaistonata — Sohomo (AUigretlo molto 

modorato.) 
Miss Bowkor. 

Vo?«ll«tton,Op.29 Oade 

AUsgio siidionaado ~ Larghotto son moSo— Allsgro. 

Mist Appleton. 
Songi firon '* Woman's lifo and Lovs** . • Sohnmann 

TMo lnE>flat,Op. IS • . . • • Hvmmol 

Andanto — FInalo (prssto.) 
MIssKlmhaU. 

lMolaB-Satau^,Op.» SUohl 

Andanto and FInalo. 
MluDaaa. 
Two songs with vlolla obUgaso: — 

a. AntoauL 

k Spring ..••..•••.•••«.. Wall 

TMo la O-mlaor, Opb 66 Mondolssohn 

Alloipo ensrgloo s son f oooo. 

Mlsallannoy. 

This was an average specimen of excellent work 
which has been going on, in the quietest way, in 
Mr. Hill's class-room, for two or three years, and 
we cannot resist the temptation to break the seal of 
privacy, for others' good, and let Mr. Hill explain 
his work in his own words. In .a note received from 
him since the " Rehearsal," he tells us : — 

" Oar desire was not to give any concert or exhibi- 
tion, but simply to afford the friends of the classes an 
average sample of the work we have been doing this 
pait season, my own room being much too small to com- 
fbrtably seat even those who had expressed a desire to 
eome. I have tried for a long time to interest the more 
advanced pupils in the stody of such mosic for piano 
and strings, and have sacceeded in creating a tolerable 
enthusiasm amongst them. We have worked along 
very qnietly, but patiently and persistently; and, with 
the aid of Messrs. Allen and Fries every Tuesday, have 
aeoompUshed an amount of work which I earnestly 
hope and believe will have its effect It was a good 
deal of a risk to run, I admit, in allowing the pupils to 
phty before so many listeners, it is so easy to lose one's 



'* We have thoroughly stadied and played thirty-nine 
Woe (complete) this winter, In a class of nine pupils. 
Not only have we played the trios of Haydn, Mozart 
and Hummel, several of Beethoven, but the difflcolt 
enes of Schnbert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Rabinsteln, 
Bcharwenka, Jadassohn, Dvorak and other modem 
vriters. As I said before, I think the playing was only 
an average, as we made no speeUil protracted ptepara- 
tfoa, and bad only one rehearNd the day befors. " 

Miss JxmrT L. Hamliit, whose interesting con- 
cert of Bfarch 17, at Union Hall, was largely at- 
tended, was formerly one of the foremost pupils of 
the lamented Hugo Leonhard ; she has since stndied 
in Stnttgardt, with Frikkner, and recently here 
with Mr. Sherwood. The following paragraph from 
an exchange oonflrms the impression we received 
of her, and of the singer, Mrs. Gleason :— 

8be was assisted by Mrs. Omce HUts^leason. a 
«higer of great reputation, la the West, and Mr. Carl 
Feiaiager,avk>UnistfnNnNewYork. MissHamUnhi 
abrtUlaat player and a thonghtfnl interpreter. Her 
tsehaleal skSU Is of a high order; her touch Is Urm, 
<!•>■• and esptessive; and her playing generally Is 
"Miked by deekUd aitlstle sentiment She played 
' I'i AadaaSe SpiSBalo and Fokaslst with 



mon grace of conception and vigor of style, and In Na 
3 of Moscowski's Moment Mosicale, Op. 7, a Yalse 
Allemande by Rubinstein, and with Mr. H. Sherwood 
In Henselt's Grande Duo Conceitante, Op.4S, showed 
both versatility and pleasing individuality. Mrs. Gtea- 
son's voice is both sweet and fall, and her singing of a 
group of songs by Scarlatti, Hasse, and RotoU proved 
tliat her Mbooling had been in the best methods, while 
her interpretation of a suite of songs by Frans made 
a pleasing Impression by the proprisiy of exprenlon 
with which she invested them. Mr. Felninger is a 
highly aooomplished vtolinist, who at once won the 
favor of Ilia audience by the beauty of his performance 
of a selection by Ernst, for which he received an en- 
core. Miss Hamlin was likewise recaUed after her 
pUying of the work by Chopin. The impression she 
produced was a very flattering one, and she is to be 
warmly congratuUted upon the undoubted success she 
achieved. 

Mn. CHAULns N. Allsk gave an interesting invi- 
tation concert at Chickering's rooms on Saturday, 
evening, April 9, to a highly cultivated audience. 
It opened with the Quartet by Grieg, Op. 27 (third 
time in Boston), finely played by the Beethoven 
Club. We cannot find tlib strange, wild, fitful com- 
position, with its ugly leading theme, returning in 
the later movements, and its spasmodic restless 
changes of time and rhythm, any more edifying 
upon repetition. So comparatively tame, old-fash- 
ioned, smooth and clear a thing as the AlUgro mod- 
erato from Viotti's violin Concerto in A-minor, was 
quite refreshing after it It is a pretty formidable 
task in the way of difficult, sustained execution, and 
the fair young pupil. Miss Teresa Carreno Camp- 
bell, acquitted herself in it with great credit An- 
other pupil, Mr. C. F. Higgins, played a Violin Ro- 
mance, Op. 48, by Salnt-Sacns, in a way that won 
him cordial applause. Mrs. Allen sang, charmingly 
of course, two songs by Jensen, '*Tr&ume" by 
Wagner, and *« Starlit Eve" by Wider, the last 
named being particularly admired. The concert 
ended with two movemenU (Gavotte and Quasi 
Presto) from a Quartet, Op. 76^ by Baidni, which 
we have heard highly praised, bat were obliged 
to loee. 



Mn. H. G. TvoKUB, the strong and brilliant young 
pianist, never appeared to better advantage than in 
the concert which he gave at Chickering's on Friday 
evening, April 1, with Mrs. Humphrey contributing 
some of her best songs. The programme Uicluded :— 

Sonata, D-maJor ..•<••• Sohubert 

Allegro VIvaoo. Andante. Sohorao. Rondo. 
Songs, a. Cradle Song. Qrisg. ». Spring Nl^t Sohamana 

Gavotto, £-maJor Baeb-8alntrSa8ns 

E-mlnorrugu *• Handal-Llaat 

Rtndo, A-mlaor Ohopin 

Song. ** Jerusalem, thou that klUest the Prophets ** 

* Mondolssohn 

Tooeata, C^najor ••••••••*.• So h n man n 

Song, Spring Fanoiss RnUnstaln 

Litfgo • • • BaSh-Salnt-SaSns 

Etttdo, C-maJor Rnblasteln 

Mr. Tucker played the Schubert SonaU and the 
CHiopin Etude with much refinement of expression, 
and brought out the characteristic beauty of all his 
wide range of selections. The very difficult Toc- 
cata of Schumann, was so thoroughly and freely 
mastered as to give more pleasnre than It nsualiy 
does. Mrs. Allen sang '* Jerusalem," from 8t. Paul, 
witli chaste, impressive fervor. 



LOCAL ITEMS. 

Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood gives the fint of his three 
concerts at the Melonaon this evening. Beethoven and 
Bach furnish the principal matter: of the former, So- 
nata Op. 31, Ma 1, and Sonata for violin and piano, hi 
E-flat, Op. 12; of Bach: Air de to Pentecdte, and Ga- 
vottes for violin; Pielndes, Fugues, Gavotte, etc, for 
the pianoforte, and Lisst's arrangement of the great 
organ Fantaisle and Fogne la G-mfaior. Mons. 
Alfred De S^ve Is the violinist Mrs. Grace Hilts- 
Gleason wiUsIng songs by Maas. Jensen, Rubinstein 
and Mendelssohn. '—-The second eonesft (April 98), 
will be devoted to Schnmaan and Ghopin, Un. Shei^ 
wood taking part 

Mr. Lang's first eonoert at the new Bimttte 

Sqoaio GhnKh, whleh seata aboat six hnadrsd, with a 

grand oithestia of seven^fiv^ wlU take plaee to- 
aonow SttBdi^ (•vsntag). He wfil give the OveMit 
tofltPMttfctfttrteBaayphwyol P w tt a f tt^ 



the first movement of Rublnstdn's '* Ocean" Sym- 
phony. Mrs. Allen will sing *' Angels ever bright and 
fair," and Mendelssohn's " Jerusalem." The occaalon 
Is one of novel and eepedal Interest. ——On Sunday 
evening, May 1, Mr. Lang's orchestra will ptay the 
grsat Schubert Symphony, Mendehmohn's Overture: 
*' Becalmed at Sea, and Prosperous Voyage," and 
Beethoven's C<irioUtnu$ Overture. Mr. Henschel and 
Mr. John F. Winch will sing. 

— ^ On Saturday afternoon, May 7, Mr. Louis Maas 
of Leipsig, will give a grand Orehertral Ooneert In aid 
of the Printing Fond for the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetto School (not '* Asylum ") for the Blind. 
Such a eanse, the merite and the needs of which have 
been so eloquently set forth of tote, ought te ensure an 
eager attendance and a crojvded Muaic HaU. Here Is 
Mr. Mass's programme, ridi in novelties and splendors 
better known: — 

Ovorture—*' Hannibal.'* Op. 7 Louis Maas 

Ooneorte for the pianoforte with orehostra, 
(No. 4. In D-mlnor, Op. TV), pUyod by 

Mr. L. Maas A.Bublnsteln 

•'AF«atlval8cone,"Op.e LoniaMaas 

"TraUmorel,*' for string Instmmonts . . B. Sehnmana 
Norsk Bondcdaas, Norwegian Poaianta* D ance 
Paa Bandaksvandet, On Bandaks Lake, 
Folkedant, Norwegian National Danoo, 

FltoM Cbaraeterlstlqnes, Op. la LonlsMaas 

Grand Symphony In C>niaJor F. Sohubert 

The Orehestral nnmbon will be oondnotod bj Maas, and 
Mr. Carlylo Potersllea hni kindly oonsentod to load the 
Ooneerto of Rnblnstoln. 

—That very Interesting young pianist, Miss Jose- 
phine E. Ware, will give a ooneert at the Melonaon on 
Tuesday evening, May 3. She will play, with the 
Beethoven Club, Schubert's '* Trout " Quintet, and a 
Qahitet by Qoldmark, Op. 90; and for solos, Chopin's 
AercsKse, and VaUe Caprice, by Rubinstein. Mrs. 
AUen wlU sing Handel's "MIo bel tesoro," and songs 
by Schubert and Grieg. 

New YoEK, with Dr. Damrosch's great festival, wW 
be the centre of musical Interest during the whole of 
the first week in May. Orchestra of 260; Chorus of 
1200 voices, besides IfiOO girls from the schools, and 
200boys from the church choirs; Gerster, Carr, Cam- 
panini, Whitney, Remmerta, and other noted singers; 
HandcA's Dtttingen Te Deum ; Rubinstein's Tower of 
Babel; The Meuiah; Ninth Symphony; Berlios'a 
Requiem, and a great abundance and variety of lesser 
treasures old and new — all In four evenings and three 
afternoon concerts, beginning Tuesday evening. The 
hall will seat 10,000 people; pUns of It may be found 
and tfckets bought in Boston music storss. Who will 
ttotfly toGothamr ^ 

MUSIC ABROAD. 

Fabis. The Chicago TrUbunt has the follovring ca- 
ble dispateb, dated April 1 : — 

After detoys and disappointmente innumerable, 
Charles Gounod's new four^ict opera, Le Tribut de Za" 
mora, was prodooed at the Grand Opera this evening 
before a house packed from fioor to celling with liter- 
aiy, artistic, and fashtonaUe -celebrities. It may be 
stoted at once that it was very favorably received. 
Since it was originally composed, two years ago, the 
work has been frequently revised and altered. Four 
distinct editions have been engraved by M. Clioudens, 
the publisher, since 1878. In Ito primitive form, Le 
Tribvi de Zamora would have token seven hourB to 
perform. By repeated and ruthless cute the work was 
at tost reduced to a reasonable proportion. Excisions 
were made up to the very eve of the production, and 
several numbers wero sacrificed at the first and only 
dress rehearsal of the opera, which took place in the 
strictest privacy on Tuesday night When produced, 
this evening, the opera was entirely fresh to Paris, and 
the foception given it must be taken te express the 
honest and nnbtased opinion of a first night's audienoe. 
MM. IXEnnery and Bresil's llbratto, though not strik- 
faigly novel, Is dmmatio, and well suited for operatio 
treatment It may be romembersd that M. D*Ennery 
offered U In the first instance to Verdi, by whom It was 
declined. It was then offered to M. Gounod and ae- 
eepted. The plot Is hild at some undefined period of 
the Moorish ooeopation of Spain, and the actkm is 
ttanaf errod, as occasion rsquliee, from Camoim to Cor- 
dova. There is no overturo to the opem. After a 
short and Insignificant orehsstral tatroductlon, tha 
curtain riess on a bright and sunny soene In the Span- 
ish town. On the right Is a pabice ; on the left is the 
modest house el Xabna, acted by Mile. Daram,tbe 
sopsnao. XUma Is a pietty Spanish gfarl, betrothed to 
a poor Chrietlan adoier called Manuel, represented by 
M. SeUter, the tenor. The marriage le about to be 
Tksn Is a i«th« taripld ehone el 
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pooplo, And presently Mannel appoan, tinging a pretty 
serenade under bin mintrom's balcony. Xaima replies, 
and all seems smilinj;, when a tlonrlsh of tmmi)ctM is 
heard annonncing the arrival of the fierce and redoubt* 
able Moorish chief, Ben Said, ]ilayed by M. Lassalle, the 
baritone. A;;rcoably to ciwtoni Ben Said has come in 
the name of the caH]ih to exact a period of his tribute of 
Tirgins. Lots aro drawn and Xaima, despite the musi- 
cal despair of her lover, is carried off to be sold as a 
slavf^ and the curtain falls on a commonpbice finale. 
The war-song performed in this act was redemanded 
with enthusiaHm. Act II transports us to a place ont- 
aide the raniimrts of Cordova, and allows the introduc- 
tion of a glittering and picturesque cortege. There is 
a libera] allowance of trumpets and other brass instru- 
ments. As in Aiila^ the brass 'band on the stage re- 
■ponds to the orchestra before the footlights. Xaima 
and her companions are put up for auction. There is 
a furious competition between Manuel and Ben Said. 
The latter has ukou a liking to Xaima, and finally be- 
comes her master. The act ends with a rery effective 
finale. The third act is the longest, and perhaps 
the most interesting in the opera. The scene is a gor- 
geous interior in the harem of Ben Said's palace. A 
ballet is introduced. The music is piquant and charm- 

6g, partly in warlike and partly in a softer and more 
Mtoral key. Tlie Instrumentation is ingentons, and 
the melody rudely interrupted by a duel between Ben 
•Said and his ri\*al Manuel. The latter is Tanqutshed, 
and is only spared, thanks to the imssionate interven- 
tion of Xaima, who vows she will kill herself If Manuel 
is slain. The interest is well sustained. In the fourtli 
act an important ])art is pUycd by a mad woman 
named liermosa, represented by Mile. Kraiiss. Her- 
moaa had already appeared in the preceding act Her 
husband is Xaima's father. He had been killed In 
battle by Ben Said. The scene is a garden of Bon Said's 
pahiee. Hennosa, In a moment of lucid recollection, 
recognizes her daughter Xaima, and determines to 
•vengo her wrong!*. There is a very beautiful dramatic 
duo for mother aiid daughter, introducing the motive 
of the war-song so highly applauded in the first act 
In the denoaenient^ Hermosa stabs Ben Said, Xaima to 
restored to her tover's arms, and the avenging mother 
is allowed to cscai)o unharmed, thanks to the mental In- 
firmity which makes her sacred. The costumes and 
scenery are singuLirly picturesque, but there were evi- 
dences of insufficient rehearsal in the choruses. Mile. 
Krauss won a triumph in her great scene with Xaima. 
She was twice encored. There were loud calls for M. 
Gounod at the end of the i)erformanoe. The composer 
conducted his oi>era In person. 

Louis Gallet has pnbllKhed, In La NouttUt Rcvut, 

a list of oi>cra8 now ready for representation in Faria. 
Here it is, preceded by the names of the composers : 
Ambroise Thomas, Fran^-oiM de Himini, Gounod, 
Maiir€ Pierre, Ocorffe» Dattdin, Victor Mhssd, Une 
NhH de CUoimtre. Ernest Koyer, Sitfurd, Jules 
Massenet, La INrodiadCt La Phab^. Oimille Saint- 
Sacas, Sameon ef Delilut Etienne MnrctU linnUiUde. 
Victor Joncferes, Le Chevaiier Jean, Godard, Lei 
Ouelfee, Delibes, L*Oi$eau bleu, Jacqxtee Caliot, Hec- 
tor Salomon, Bianea CaiMo, Diaz, litnvenvto VeU 
UnL Lalo, Vieeque, Le Roi (f/s. Paladiihe, Patrie. 
Dubois, Friijof, Ouiraud, Ae Fe\i^ Oalanie Arenture. 
IVldor, Le Capitnine Ijoyt. Lenepveu, VeUeda, Paul 
Paget, Le Bdtard de MauUon, Raoul Pugno, La belle 
Edith, Salvayre, Richard IIL Mermet, Racchue. 
Membrde, Phr^f/or, Cohmba, Vaucorbeil, Mahomet, 
Lefebvre, Xucrrcc, Le Voile, H. Manfclial, La Tuwme 
dee Trabane, Valenttal. De Qrandval, Le Conte llet' 
manii, G. Faure, Fauetine, Rousseau, Sabimte, 
Vtfronge de la Nux, Lifcrccc. Wormser, La Fitie de 
Oanehii. 

Nicolas Rubinstein, brotlier of Anton Rubinstein, 

died in Paris last week at the Grand Hotel, while on 
hto way to the South of France. He was bom at Mos- 
cow in 1839. At the age of seven years, ia co-opera- 
tion with hto brother, Anton, ho successfully began his 
ooocert career. At a later period he studied at Beriia, 
ander Kulhik and Dehn. In the year 189!) he founded 
the Moscow '*Socii<td Blusicale," whoso symphonic 
ooocerts he conducted uninterruptedly; and in 1864, 
the Moscow Consen-atoire, which, ander hto directtoa, 
naked very highly, particubirly la the compositloa and 
pianoforte classes. la 1878, at the Paris Exhlbitioa, he 
conducted the KussUa concerts at the Trocad^ro. Oae 
of hto most famous pupils, well known in Germany, to 
yjera Timanoff. Anton Rnbiastela harried from Mad- 
M to the bedskie of hto dying brother, whose lemaliM 
haTO be^ seat to Moscow. — Paristmn, 

HiLAir. A correspondeat of tha Loadoa Muehal 
Standard (April 2) writes : "I have taeeived glowiag 
acooanto of the prodactioB of Verdi's laviasd aditloa 
oi Simon Boocamgra th» ^Qmk id^i, Thacpsmto 



a complete snccess, and Verdi had twenty-three re- 
calls. The libretto to to a great oxteat founded oa 
Schiller's noble tragedy, '* Fiesco." Amoagst the most 
striking features of the opera may be meatloBed a 
very beautiful prologae, aa effective aria for Fiesco, 
with a women's chorus in the dtotance, a tender and 
melodious lovo-duo, in which there occurs aa allegro, 
terminated by a most exqntolte and original rallen- 
tando. Thto allegro, the episode of AmelU's meeting 
with the Doge, and Fiesco' s air were enthnshii<tically 
redemanded. Verdi has re-written or altered almost 
the whole of his opera. The execution, with a few 
exceptions, seems to have been admirable, and Maurel 
had a personal triumph. Simon Roecanegra will be 
only played la Mihiu till the mkldio of April, for the 
preseat, but la September it to to be revived. After 
the prodnctloB of the opera, Verdi retnmed to hto pal- 
ace at Genoa. For soma time to come he will doubi- 
less devote himself, heart and soul, to hto laffo, which 
he has promised to the management of the Scala. 
If all goes wall, loffo may be pat upon the stage next 
wiater." 



QuBnLnroauRO.^Oa the Uth last., the Pereai of 
£schylus was performed here in the large hall of the 
Royal Gymnasium, which was almost Incoavenlaatly 
filled by residents and visitors. Thto magnlflceat 
work In celebratioB of victory was first represented 
473 years n. c, and nothing like it was suggested in 
Germany either by the wars of deliverance or by the 
great war in 1870^71. The present translation ema- 
nates from Professor JCochly, of Heidelberg, who was 
toe soon snatched from science, and whom the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Saxe-Melnlngen indnced to nndertake 
the task. The I*rinca himself set the choruses and 
melodramatic parts of the work, and we are indebted 
to Herr Wackermaa, Aineikdtreetor at Quedllngburg, 
for scoring them for grnad orehestra. .The characters 
were read by students, while the Students' Chorus, 
some excellent solotots, and the orehestra under Wack- 
erraann's direction executed the music With regard 
to the latter, those who heard it felt it might have been 
bom with the work itself, so fully has the composer en- 
tered into the totter, and changed it into his own flesh 
and blood. The music aooorapanies, interprets, and 
intensifies the words, and, when these might leave us 
calm and unmoved, Irrcetotibly excites our profoundest 
sympathies. Above all, it renders clearly perceptible, 
even in Its most delicate detaito, the strocturo, so artis- 
tically pkinned, of the choruses, monodies, and other 
fai*tors, imparting to the whole, despite the instances 
of most strongly accented feeling, the necessary moUi- 
fyiug and heart-soothing repose. The ]ierformance, 
which the ntyal comiioser had assisted to get up, by 
being present at the hist two reliearsals, was in evetr 
respect a success, and it was evMent that all engaged 
in it were animated by that genuine dovotfcm to tlieir 
task and high-strung frame of mind which can make 
np for the absence of virtoosity. We bid farewell to 
thto smiling little town in the Harta with great respect 
for the spirit of ita Gymaasium and the healthy tone 
of its musk^l.life, which has manifestly enjoyed k>ng 
and intelligent culture. The Permit as yet uapnb- 
Itohed, was in 1876 provided with choruses for male 
voices and pianoforte accompaniment. In which form It 
has been performed three times: namely, in Heidelberg. 
Mannheim, and Vienna. It dlirers from other Greek 
dramas which have beea set to music, iaasmoch as the 
choruses are treated more like recitatives aad ia a 
simpler style, so that we feel the ancient Greeks them- 
selves might have carried them out in the same way. 
The composer has recently gone over hto music afresh, 
and Herr Wackermaan has scored It for grand orehes- 
tra. — Stffnale, 



Patti's appearaace as Desdemona In Rossiai's Qtelh, 
thus affording fresh oi>portuaity for evUeaciag the great 
prima doana's excellence ia Uie expressloa of tragic 
Itassion. Tlie florid music written for Desdemona will 
find its best possible realizatton by one of the greatest 
Rossinfain singers that ever appeared. In Mr. Gye*s 
list of engagements, new appearances are aaaoitnced 
to be made by Mile. J. de Resske, Madame Fursche- 
Madier, Miles. E. WaraoU Aad Ouereto; Sigaorf 
Mierswiasky aad Perngini, Herr Labatt aad )L Verg- 
net (tenors), aad SIgaor Sante Athos, Herr Bnlss. MM. 
Danphta and Gresse, and Mr. Griffin (baritones aad 
basses). Many familtor names reappear in the Itot, 
inclnding those of Miles. Valleria, Fasqna, Mantilla, 
Ghiotti, Morini and Sonnlmo; Mme. Scakhl, Sigaori 
Mkplini, Gnyarre, Marini, Maafredi, T. Corel, Fllle, 
Cotogai, De Resske, Ciampi, UgetU, Silvestri, Scolara, 
Ragaer, M. Oailhard, etc. 

At the tost Phllharmoaic concert Spohr's gml 

symphony. Die Weihe der TBne, was givea, the over- 
tares being Spoatial's La Veetale, Steradala Beaaett's 
Paradite and the Peri, aad a carloas jumble of ca^ 
cophoay, eatltled Sigurd SUmbe, intended hf the con* 
poser, Herr Svensdea, as a maslcal UlnstratkNi of 
Bjorasea's mach vanated poem. Hetr Joachim ptoyad 
Beethoven's vloUa coaccrto more than ever soperbly, 
and vocal music was contributed by Mme. Orgenl. 

" All oar Loadon correspoadaats," remarks Le 

htineitrtU '* Tic la celebrating the triamph gaiaed at 
St James's Hall by the Fnach school, which M. Charles 
Lamoareux had made it hto pleasare aad daty to pre- 
seat before oar Engltoh neighbors. Every piece ia the 
programme, compiled with rare skill, was received 
with a warmth which oae to act accastomed to see la 
the dllettaati of Old AlMoa ; bat the hoaors of the avea- 
iag cerUinly fell to the dao from * Beatrice at B^a^ict,' 
by Berlkw, aad the symphoay by M. Theodore Goavy." 



LoxDON. This year's Covent Gardaa season of lul- 
toa o|)onitlc performances began April 10. Mr. Gya's 
prospectus pn>mises the production of Herr Aatoa Ru- 
biastoia's now'opera, ItaUnnised aa tt Demonio, aad 
the revival of Moxart's // Seraglio {Die Ent/UhHng 
aue dem Serail), with a possibility of the prodaction 
of SIgaor Bolto's M^etifoU, Herr Rubiasteia has 
gained high distinction abroad as a composer for the 
stage, bat the forthcoming performance of hto aew 
work will present him for the first time In that capa- 
city ip thto ooantry, where he has hitherto beea kaowa 
oaly by hto extraordiaary piaaoforte playing. He to ex- 
pected to vtoit London for the pniposa of saperlataad- 
ing the briagiag oat of htoopeta. The cast of /f jElemo- 
fiio wlU have the advaataga of incladiag Madame 
Albaai aad M. Lassalle ia the ptiadpal characten. In 
BSeraglio thepartof Costaasa wiU be sastalaed by 
Mma. Senbrich, whose possession of a high sopiaao 
Tolea of rare compass amlaently qaallfias her for a«- 
sicwilttanforaalBgaroC aao^ptloaal giftola thto i^ 
^paet Aaotiiar ipadaUliy. via ka Maa. Adaltaa'a 



— — Hkxk Ricmabo WAoirpjt takes the liveliest ia- 
tcrest ia the scheme of Wagnertoa o|iera, uader Herr 
lUchter, at Drury Laae aext year, aad he has lavlted 
its foundwto Bayreuth, whence Herr Franke departed 
direct from London on Tuesday. It to aot impossible 
that thto eveat may restore complete coafldeace be- 
tween Herreo Wagner and Richtcr, whose relatioBS 
have beea somewhat stralaed of late. 

The proposal has beea made to Mr. Gye to produce 
the "KibeluBgea Ring" at Goveat Gardea aext sea- 
son, twelve performances being given on the "off 
nights," by nerr Neumann's Leipsic troutie. Thto 
may partly explain the present increase of pnces. The 
"NIebelungen Ring" could not be produced nalcfs 
stalto were at least Jls. (kL, aad evea thcB the batoace 
of profit woakl be problematical. Coveat Garden .to 
hardly the place for the work, as the associations of the 
Royal Italian Opera are scarcely favorable to that en- 
semble which Wagaer's tetralogy imperatively de- 
mands. — Figaro, April i). 

Mr. Maplksov will Issue hto prospectus shortly, 

but he has already deckled that the season at Her 
Majesty's will open May 7, with Madame Kitosoa, 
Madame Trebelli. aad Mr Maas ia FavH. Bolto's 
Mefietofele will of couiae be immedtotcly tevlved. 
The coatracts have aot yet all beea signed, but it to 
presumed that the list of priucipal arttots publtohed ia 
the Fitfaro of Mareh 2 will be fouad tolerably correct 
That itot inchided the names of Mesdamcs KUssoa, 
Gerster, Marie Rose, Swift, and Trebelli ; Miles. Haork, 
lilli Lehmann, Vanundt, Valergn, Ricd, Tremelll, 
and Carv; MM. CampaBlal, Ravelli, Faacelli, Lniariai, 
Maas, ^ncto, FmpolII, Rota, Del Puente. Galtoasi, 
Aldlghleri, NannettI, Monti, and Corslnl, with Madame 
Malvini Cavalaaxi as premiere tianeevae. Such, at 
anv rate, was the list furnished by Mr. Maplcsoa, 
althoogh it nmy be modified. There to a talk of the 
return of M. Faure, but the nimor most be accepted 
for what it is worth. SIgaor Faccio, the celebrated 
conductor, of Miton, to also mentioned by Mr. Masle- 
son as being engaged to act with Slgnor Arditi; oat 
here, agala, we must wait for the oflldal prospeotas.— 
Jbid, 

A LSTTKR PHOM LtSfT AlKNtT BUKIXIW. 
(From tke ** Uasttte de Rimprir.") 

Bui>a-Pkstm, Feb. 18, 1881. 
Honored Sir and Friend, — Yoa wtoh to kaow what 
Impression yesterday's BQlow Concert made upon me. 
He belongs to yoa, ho beloBgs to us all, to the eatire 
intelligent public of Earope. Stated ia two words: it 
was admiratioa, enthusiasm. Twcaty-flve years ago 
Biilow was my ponil in music, just as twenty-five veais 

Svtonsly I was the pupil of my highly^ioBorsd aad 
krlv-toved master, Caeray. But It has beea givea 
to Billow to strive better aad more perseveriagly than 
to me. Hto editloB of Bcethovea, whkh to worthy of 
all admiratioa. to dedicated to me as the ,** Frtiit of mv 
taachiag." But here the teacher had to lean from hto 
pnpiL aad BttkMr coDtlaaes to iastract— M mach vr 
hto astoaishiag virtaosHy as a ptaatot m by Ui 
extraordiaary masical kaowledc^ aad aow also hf 
hto incomparable direetkm ol theiiaialBgaa OrebesU^ 
Tharel yoa have aa axamplaoC tba aiaslcal luaaiass ef 
oartimet.' Baaitily jauBi Wmmmm i iiirp. 
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TO THE ORGAN. 
I. 

Orgui, King Among the cUn 
Of mechanitmi complicate, 
Through which the canning akill of rata 
Doth silence make articulate 

Harmonious sound, 

Melodic measure !<— 
8aj, who conceiTed the wondrous plan 
To build a palace for this treasure t — 

With chambers round, 

Whence, at the pressure 
Of A human linger light, 
Oa irory or ebon gate, 
Shall hasten manjr an airj sprite 
With sudden consciousness elate. 

To answer, "Here!" 
With rtadj roice. 

11. 
Whence come ye, riewless spirits 1 Where 
Lurked je before je found these cells 1 
From blue, illimitable airf — > 
In labyrinths of tinted shells. 

Where erst ye breathed 

Tour songs of Ocean t — 
Vtom forests 'mongst whose ancient pines 
Te sang— and trembled with derotionl — 

From cascades wreathed 

In arched motion. 
Like liWer web Arachne twines t 
From rolling cloud, — the thunder's Uir,-^ 
FVom ocean cares, from ocean wuYea, 
Cataract and storm I — Spirits of air. 

Ye answer, " Here ! *• 
With readj roice. 

lit. 
Organ! grand epitome 
Of pipe and sackbut, lyre and lute ; j 
Tabor, timbrel, psaltery ; 
Viol, ten-stringed harp, and flute : 

T^ trumpet's bUre, 

The cymbals' clashing,^ 
Sounds of grief and sounds of glee ; 
Dirge funereal, triumph flashing; 

All, all are there ; — 

Wailing, — dashing. 
From dbunt clime, from ancient tinie» 
They speak anew in harmony. 
Organ, instrument sublime I 
AU meet, all culminate in thee, 

And answer, " Here I" 
With ready Yolce. 

IT. 

Did Pan, among Arcadian hills. 
While Syrinx still his suit eraded. 
Hear hints of thee in murmuring rills. 
Whilst for the charm^ reed he waded 1 

Did Lore infer 

The quaint inrention 1 
Or, while the palms of Nod were youngs 
Did Jttbal catch some sweet intention 

From insect whirr. 

Or bowstring's tension. 
Voice ol winds, or bird's clear song 1 
To tbee, Cecilia, Uught of Hearen, 
Thee^ raptured by th' angelic throng, 
The banded organ-pipee were givea^ 

To answer, "Here 1* 
With m4y Toiet. 



T. 

Organ, instrument sublime! 
Tliy feeble infancy began 
In the mist of dateless time, 
With the infancy of man. 

Harsh and few 

Thy flnt inflations; 
But, as broad and broader ran 
The life-stream down through generations» 

Sweeter grew 

Thy intonations ; 
Till, to^ay thou standest King ! 
Climax of all that men applaud; — 
That out from spheral silence bring 
The echo of dlTine accord;— 

Aye answering, " Here 1 ^ 
With ready roice. 

▼I. 

O Builder! build the Organ well! 
Bring soundest metal from the mine ; 
And fragrant wood from forest dell ; 
And deck with carvings, quaint and flnOi 

Sweet Music's shrine. 

Paint angels' faces 
On the sIlTcr pipes that shine 
In front; and in the panelled spaces 

Garlands twine. 

And nymphs and graces ; 
While Caryatides unweary, 
like the basses of the chord. 
On either side the burden carry ; 
Seeming still to praise the Ixml, 

Still answering, " Hera I " 
With ready voice. 

TII. 

Happy they, the master souls. 
Who wrote undying symphonies; 
HieroglypliicB — magic scrolls'— 
Full of wondrous mysteries. 

'TIS thine to tell 

Their mystic story. 
Worthy Organ 1 And as rolls 
Through pillared aisles the varied glory. 

That now doth swell 

«* Memento Mori," 
And now, "Te I>eum Landamus,** 
We know not which is moat entrancing; 
The skill which brings the sounds to us, 
Or those sweet sounds themselves, tdrancing^ 
Still answering, " Here! " 
With ready voice. 

riif. 
Humbly sit 1 at thy portal ; 
With a sense of awed surprise 
That to me, a sinful mortal. 
Should approach such harmonies. 

Grief, care, and fear, 

And doubt and sorrow. 
All tliat pains the soul immortal. 
All that makes it dread the morrow, 

All disappear : 

I seem to borrow 
Wings from ye, ye winged tones,- 
And with ye my heart ascends. 
Till with songs of btetMJd ones 
Perchance the organ-anthem blends :— 

And answers, " Here 1 " 
With ready voice. 

IX. 

House of Music ! Organ grand ! 
Temple, templed ; shrine enshrined I 
Let the poet-king's command 
Now in thee fulfilment find: 

"Praise the Lord I" 

Let thine oblation 
Wreathing up with solemn chord. 
Represent a world's ovation,— 

** Praise the Lord I" 

Let thy vibration 
Thrill through space with worship's Igrma; 
Till About the great white throne. 
With cherubim and seraphim. 
Sounds the far>aspiring tone, 

sun answering, " Heru I " 
With ready voice. 

Li;OT OOEA HTUOK. 
I, Mam., August 9hf HIT* 



SACRED MUSIC IN ITALY. 

The death of Baron Ricasoli, the emioent 
Italian patriot and itatetman, was signalized 
by a solemn funeral service at the Church of 
Santa Croce In Florence, in the presence of 
an immense audience, which counted among 
its number notabilities from all parts of Italy. 
The Mass executed on the occasion was a 
Requiem in D-minor by Commendatore Casa- 
morata, the distingnbhed President of the 
Florence Academy of Mnsic ; and the choice 
was the more happy as Signor Casamorata*s 
work is undonbtedly one of great merit, and 
offers a bright contrast to the feeble and 
hopeless attempts at sacred musie with which 
the names of the Roman choir-masters of the 
day are associated. 

Tlie Requiem is essentially classical in form, 
though not without a certain dramatic element 
which at once mitigates the severity of style, 
and enhances the solemnity of the work. 
The Kyrie, Offcrtorioand Benedictus— which 
latter was admirably sung by Signor Bichi, 
an excellent tenor — are very effective ; the 
'* Reoordare Jesu Pie," and the ** Oro Snp- 
plex,*' too, excel by beauty of expression 
and purity of style ; but the palm belongs to 
the ** Dies Irm *' and '' ConfuUtis " which, by 
virtue of the noble and elevated (one per- 
vading them, produced a profound impression. 
Concerted numbers and choruses predominate 
largely throughout the work, and the orches- 
tral part is more or lesf descriptive, l>eing 
marked by adequate coloring and, in some of 
the movements, by a very skilfnl treatment 
of the leading vocal subjects. 

The managers of the ceremony had evi- 
dently taken pains to select a composition 
which should not only redound to the credit 
of a local musical institution, but also demon- 
strate to the numerous foreigners present that, 
after all, sacred music in Italy, or at least in 
Florence, is not quite in so hopeless a condi- 
tion as is generally supposed. And, indeed, it 
is high time that something should be done in 
Italy to reform sacred music. With Signor 
Camimorata, Verdi and Bottesini are ]ier- 
haps the only living Italian composers who 
have made an effort to infuse fresh vigor into 
the neglected Muse and save her from utter 
decay and ruin. Whatever may be said of 
the theatrical tendency of Verdi's Requiem,, 
it is a luminous work, and an effort in the 
right direction. Bottesini*s Requiem, although 
not so familiar, is'undoubteflly the purer of 
the two. It was performed at the Teatro 
Regie of Turin during Holy Week last year, 
and deserves to be made known beypnd the 
borders of Italy. But when we have spoken 
of Verdi, Bottesini and Casamorata, we have 
said all; for the rest are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, such as Baxzini and Pedrotti, scarce- 
ly worthy of notice. This sweeping condem- 
nation was painfully verified, not only by 
the compositions executed during Holy Week, 
ISSO, in Rome, but by the Palestrina festival 
in May last This so-called "* festival," or^ 
ganized by Mustapha, the choir-master of St. 
Peter's, consisted of two concerts of the same 
programme, of which Palestrina's composi- 
tions were really the only ones of any impor* 
trace. The mmieroiia works which had been 
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tent, and had for the greater part heen writ- 
lea for the oecation by Italian oompoeers of 
the day, were hardly worth the paper on 
which they were printed. 

This deplorable condition of sacred music 
in Italy b owbg partly to the vu in^rtim of 
the Church and the slovenliness of tlie services, 
partly to the indifference of the public to 
sacred music as such. The latter is but the 
natural consequence of the former, for of the 
modem Church of Rome, as a promoter of 
sacred music, it may with truth be said in the 
language of Rousseau: " Qui s'endort dans le 
sein d*un pcre u'est pas en souci du reveil.'* 
It b well known that the ipusic performed in 
the churches of Rome is worse than inferior, 
and but for some occasional singer of note, 
such as the late Fra Giovanni, it would often 
be beyond endurance. It is diaracteristic that 
the only exception to this rule is the service 
at the German College, whose choir, being 
specially and admirably trained, is unique in 
its way* Organ performances, both in Rome 
and in provincial towns, have fallen to the 
level of galops, polkas, marches, or similar live- 
ly strains: and when they are executed by 
an organist who hammers and strums on an 
instrument which b either antiquated or out 
of tune, creaking and laboring at every note, 
the effect may be readily imagined. The 
only occasion on which something like a re- 
spectable performance of sacred music may 
now be heard in Rome is the anniversary of 
Victor Emmanuel's death, when a funeral mass 
is executed at the Pantheon. It b only witli- 
in the last few years that efforts have been 
made in Rome to perform Protestant orato- 
rios, such as Blendelssohn's Elijah and Si. 
Paulj in concert-rooms ; but it need hardly be 
added that it is an extremely difficult, if not 
thankless and impossible task to make such 
music popular in Rome or luly. The suc- 
cess of performances of that kind depends on 
the uncertain support of the educated few and 
of foreign residents Or vbitors ; to the mass 
of the people the slovenly singing and oper- 
latic tunes at St Peter's, St. Giovanni in Lat- 
erano, or other churches are naturally much 
more attractive« 

It b satbfactory to notioethat quite recent- 
ly some enlightened musicians in Northern 
luly have directed their attention to this 
djfigraceful and intolerable state of things, 
and that under the presidency of Professor 
Guerrino Amelli, a Society, the " Sanu *Ce- 
eilia," has been founded at Milan with the 
object of promoting the reform of sacred 
music in luly. The first concert lately given 
on Sl Cecilia's Day, under the auspices of the 
Society, appears not to have been very bril- 
liantly supported, but the programme, being 
•elected from strictly classical works of the 
best Italian and foreign masters, attested at 
once the aim of the promoters and their in- 
tention to atuin it* ^ 

The danger in a radical reform of thb kind 
lies in rushing from one extreme to the other. 
There are not wanting those who advoeate 
the views of F<tb and others, that the only 

sit»iqrtosd4sdt)Mi,foll«wtof taitevidMSf littM, 
a^Casrvblat-aoalslfhMbMBttMt^dta ^ 
d« tks 4lrs9tloa sf ik« SBlsHit 




style of music sniuble for the Church, vii.| 
sacred music in the strict sense of the term, 
is the Canto fermo, because it expresses that 
repose and immuUbility which are a funda- 
mental principle of the Church of Rome. 
But to enforce Canto fermo in saored compo- 
sitions would be UnUmount to denyhig to 
music the right of expressing feelings, pas- 
sions, and affections, to impeding ito progress 
and development, and to depriving it of all 
tliat constitutes, if not the beauty, oerUinly 
the essence and viulity of an art. 

The principle of limiting sacred music to 
Canto fermo b therefore ipso fnieto absurd; 
and yet it has found acceptance with some, 
whilst others insbt that the organ alone should 
be reuined in the Church to the exclusion of 
all other instruments. Within the last two 
centuries music has made gigantic strides, and 
it would indeed be strange and inconceivable 
if ill the temple *' at whose alur,'^ as Herder 
says, ** music originated," if in the Church 
alone it were to be neglected or remain stap 
tionary. It b therefore only natural that 
sacred music shonld have the full benefit of 
the progress that has been made in music 
generally : to limit the means, to exclude this 
or that instrument, would only limit the power 
of expression. 

Of course sacred miuic should not be op- 
eratic music, for its true object will always 
be to awaken in us the thought of the divine : 
indeed it was in this sense that the Fathers 
of the Church, the Council of Trent, St. 
Bernard, and others, understood sacred mu- 
sic But the mode of expressing religious 
feeling in music cannot be taught, and the 
degree of taste, refinement, and artbtic edu- 
cation of the composer b the sole criterion : 
given those qualities, musical ideas may be 
enunciated hi a thoiiftaiid different forms. 

Moreover, it would bo impossible to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between sacred and secu- 
lar music, and. the truth of this b strikingly 
illustrated by the works of those composers 
who are universally accepted as masters in 
both branches of music Many of the cho- 
ruses of Mozart's Masses are in conception 
and treatment similar to the choruses of his 
operas ; Handel's operatic airs are frequently 
reproduced in his oratorios, and Mcs tend / 
airs, such as Bach's '*My heart, ever faithful," 
Mendelssohn's '*Then shall the righteous," 
from Elijah^ etc, may be called strictly 
secular, so far as the music b concerned. 
Again, the airs of Pergolesili OHmpiade 
do not differ materially from those of his 
Siahai MaUrf parts of Cherubbii's Eii»a 
al San JSemardo are much more severe in 
style than the motet JuH$ DU^ and the 
'* Gloria " of his 3Iass, not to speak of Ros- 
sini's, Gounod's, and Brahms's more modem 
works. 

It b therefore to be hoped that the Santa 
Cecilia Society of Milan will not hamper lu 
beneficial action by laying down narrow rules, 
or limiting the means of expression, and 
therefore the sphere of saored musie, whieh, 
as Schumann observes, should be after, all 
the supreme aim of ereiy composer. The 
Society should make it iu object to difoee a 
knowledge of the ebssieal mastert, to impro^ 



the taste for, and ehcourage the study and 
oompoeitionof, sacred muski and in thb way 
it will alone be possible to gradually reform 
Italbn church music, for the disgraceful and 
degenerate condition of which Rone b solely 
responsible. — lAmd. MuiietU Timm. 



MR. PEPYS THE MUSICIAN.* 

BY PBLAyCIS HUEFFEB. 

(OMrtlmMd tnm pti§§ SI.) 
IV. 

A single and not very instructive sentence 
contains all that Mr. Pepys has to say of Irbh 
national tunes ; it b in substantbl and verhal 
agreement with hb opinion of the Celtic 
music of the North. ** Among other things,'* 
he writes, ''Harris sang his Irish song, the 
strangest in itself, and the prettiest sung by 
him that ever I heard." 

The Mr. Harris here referred to b an in- 
teresting character who frequently appears in 
the Diary. He was an actor, and originally 
belonged to Sir William Davenant's company ; 
but growhig, as Mr. Pepys says in another 
phM^e, very proud, he demanded twenty pounds 
for himself more than Betterton or anybody 
else upon every new play, and ten pounds 
upon every revival, which Sir Willbm refua- 
uig to give, he swore he would never act 
there more, in expecutton of being received 
in the other house. Pepys was fond of him, 
and had hb portrait painted by Hales. At 
the time when he sang the Irbh song he was 
an actor of the duke's playhouse and evi- 
dently a man of great and varied culture. 
'< I find him a rtty curious and undersUnding 
person in all pictures and other things, and a 
man of fine conversation." The entiy from 
which the last extract b quoted, describes a 
musical party at Mr. Pepys's house, and b so 
merry and pleasing in tone that it dceervea 
quoUtlon, although not immedbtely connected 
with the subject. The Mrs. Knipp, to be 
presently mentioned, was an actress of whom 
more will be said anon ; Mercer, who sings 
the Italian long, b the musical handmaidett 
of Mrs. Pepys, already known to the reader. 

''So away with all my company down to 
the oflke, aiid there fell to dandng, and con- 
tinued at it an hour or two, there coming Mrs. 
Anne Jones, a merchant's daughter hard by, 
who dances well, and aU in mighty good hu- 
mor, and danced with great pleasure, and then 
sung and then danced, and then sung, many 
things of three voices — both Harris and Rolt 
singing their parte excellently. Among other 
things Harris sang hb Irbh song, the strang- 
est in itself, and the preUiest sung by him 
that ever I heard, "rhen to supper in the 
ofltoe, a oold good sapper, and wondrous mer- 
ry. Here was Mrs. Turner, also, and Mrs. 
Markham. After supper to dancing again, 
and eingmg,^ and so oonUnued till almoat Uireo 
in the morning, and then with «xti«oidinary 
pleasure broke up. Only towards morning 
Kn^p fell a little Ul, and so my wife hone 
with her to piit her to bed, and we eootisBed 
dancing and singing i and among other things 
our Mereer nnexpeotedly did happen lo aing 
an Italian eoi^ I know noC| of wMch they 
two sung the other two nana too. that did 

Iks 
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almott ravish me and made me in love with her 
more Uum ever with her singing. As iate as it 
was, yet Bolt and Harris woald go home 
to-night, and walked it, though I had a hed for 
them. And it proved dark and a misty night, 
and very windy. The company heing all 
gone to their homes, I up with Mrs. Pierce 
to Knipp, who was in hed, and we waked her 
and sang a song, and then left my wife to see 
Mrs. Pierce in bed to her, in oor best chamber, 
and so to bed myself, my mbd mightily sat* 
isfted with all this evening's work, and think- 
ing it to be one of the merriest enjoyments I 
most look for in the world, and did content 
myself therefore with the thoughts of it, and 
so to bed; only the musique did not please 
me, they not being contented with less than 
30s.*' 

Fancy Mr. W. H. Smith taking actors and 
actresses to the Admiralty, and dancing and 
singing with them till three o'clock in the 
morning. 

We have seen how Mr. Pepys in the above 
extract is '^ almost ravished " by an Italian 
song. His position toward the art of that 
country was however not that of unbounded 
admiration. In the common opinion of hb 
age, which despised English art compared 
with the foreign article, he was by no means 
prepared to acquiesce, and it is just possible 
that patriotic indignation oMde him somewhat 
reluctant to acknowledge the real merits of 
Italian music. Another reason why that 
music did not at first appeal to him is too 
characteristic of the man to be omitted. It 
shows his attitude as a critic of vocal music 
in the most striking light : ** Went with Knipp 
to Mrs. Manuel's, ^ where Mrs. Pierce was, 
and her boy and girl ; and here I did hear 
Mrs. Manuel, and one of the Italians, her 
gallant, sing welL But yet I confess I am 
not delighted so much with it as to admire it ; 
for not understanding the words I lose the 
benefit of the vocalitys of the musick and it 
proves only instrumental ; and therefore was 
more pleased to hear Knipp sing two or three 
litUe English things that I understood, thdhgh 
the composition of the other, and performance, 
was very fine." It will be seen that to Mr. 
Pepys words and music in a song were insep- 
arable, and could not be enjoyed apart from 
each other. To the real merits of Italian art 
he was, however, by no means blind, and a few 
months after the last entry (March 22, 1668) 
we hear him speak in this exalted strain : — - 
^Mlere I met with Brisband,and after hear- 
ing the service at the King's Chapel where I 
heard the Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Reynolds, 
the old Presbyterian, begin a very plain ser- 
mon, he and I to the Queen's Chapel, and 
tliere did hear the Italians sing ; and indeed 
their musick did appear most admirable to 
me beyond anything of ours : I was never so 
well satisfied in my life with it." 

'* Beyond anything of ours " may not be 
flattering to one's national pride, but it would 
be difficult to deny the justice of the criticism. 
Italy in those days was the heart and root of 
musical life just as Germany is now. There 
were in various countries branches with more 



or less indigenous fruit, but they all drew 
their nourishment from the common principle 
of life. Of this Mr. Pepys was well aware. 

(To te eonttBiMd.) 



^Mn. llaBMl,ts A^wt,lS0r» ""tlM J«v*s wftdov, foi^ 
*w*f Jt pisyy,'* aad la Xanh, U8S, ••Iks ^ew^ wlfS^ 



THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
Rudolph Johann Joseph Ralner, Archduke, 
born at Florence, January 8th, 1 788, died sud- 
denly at Baden (near Vienna), July 24th« 1831. 
He was the youngest of the large family of Leo- 
pold of Tuscany and Maria Louisa, Princess of 
Spain. On the death of Kaiier Joseph II, Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1790, Leopold came to Vicuna as 
his brother's successor, and thus it happened 
that Rndolph received an exclusively German 
education. The love and cultivation of music 
were liercditary in his family. It was his great- 
grandfather, Carl VI, who so accompanied on 
Uie harpsichord and from the full tfooro an opera 
by Fux, that the composer exclaimed : *' BraYo t 
your Majesty might serve anywhere as chief 
Kapellmeister t " The Kaiser turned to him and 
said, smiling, *' Not so fast, my dear chief Kapell- 
mciHter ; we are better off as Kaiser ! " 

His grandmother, Maria Theresa, was a well- 
eiliicatod musical dUeUante^ a Ano singer: her 
children, from a very early age, sang and per- 
formed cantatas and little dramas, texts by Metas- 
tasio, on birtlidays and like occasions. His uncle. 
Max Franz, was the music-loving Elector of 
Cologne, viola player, the organiser of tluU splen- 
did orchestra at Bonn, to which the Rombergs, 
Ries, Beetlioven, and other afterwards famous 
musicians belonged. And it was his father, Leo- 
pold, who, after the first performance of // Afu/rj- 
monio Segrtto, text by Bertati, from Garrick's 
Clandestine Marriaget music by Cimarosa, gave 
all those who took part in the production a sup- 
per, and then ordered the performance to be re- 
peated. It was his aunt, Maria Antoinette, who 
supported Gluck successfully against Picciai at 
Paris. With the other children of the imperial 
family, Rudolph was instructed in music by Anton 
Teyber, and tradition says tliat, as a boy of twelve 
to fourteen years, he pla^'ed in the $alon» of Lob- 
kowitJB and otlier nobles, to general satisfaction ; 
but an archduke has little to fear from hostile 
criticism. 

He in later years gave ample proof of possess- 
ing more than ordinary musical ialcut and taste, 
but none greater than this in his boyliood. So 
soon as he had liberty of choice, he exchanged 
his instructor, Teyber, for Ludwig van Beethoven. 
The precise date and tlie circumstances attending 
this change have eluded investigation ; but in his 
fifteentli year he and his brotlier Ralner received 
a separate establishment from their elder brother, 
Frans, now Kaiser, and tliree years later, Ru- 
dolph, as ** Coadjutor " of the Prince Archbishop 
Colloredo of Olmuts, had his own alone. From 
the notices of Ries and other sources, it is very 
probable that the connection between Rudolph, a 
youth of sixteen, and Beethoven, a man of thirty* 
four years, began in the winter of 1803-04. 

Ries relates that Beethoven's breaches of court 
etiquette wera a constant source of trouble to his 
pupil's chamberlains, who strove in vain to teach 
him perforce its rules. He at last lost all patience, 
pushed his way into the young archduke's pres- 
ence, and, excessively angry, assured him that he 
had all due respect for his person, but that the 
punctilious observation of ail the rules in which 
he was daily tutored was not his business. Rn- 
dolph laughed good-humoredly, and gave orden 
that Beethoven, for the future, riiouhl be allowed 
to go his own way* 

Beethoven, spMking once (1817) of thb period 
of their hitercourse, told FrKnlein G i ann a Usio 



defended himself by pointing to a passage in one 
of the poeU (Goethe) which sustained him. 

Beethoven's triple concerto, Op. 66, was writ- 
ten, says Schindler, for Rudolph, pianoforte; 
Seidler, vblin; and Kraft, vidonceUo. The 
work does not requira great execution la the 
piano part, but a youth of sixteen yean able to 
play it b a very respectable performer. 

The weakness of the archduke's constitution b 
said to have been the cause of his entering the 
Church. The coadjutorship of Olmuts secured 
to him the succession ; but what income was at- 
tached to it does not appear. Probably, however, 
the position gave him something more than ^ grant 
expectations; " for, tliough his allowance as arch- 
duke in a family so very numerous, was of neces- 
sity comparatively small, yet, in the spring of 1809, 
just after completing his twenty-first year, he sub- 
scribed fifteen hundred fiorins to BeeUwven's 
annuity* 

In 1818, Beethoven determined to compose a 
solemn Mass for the installation of hb pupil, to 
occur a year or two later* On tlie S8th Septem- 
ber, 1819, Rudolph received a cardinal's insignia 
from the Pope, and his Installation was at length 
fixed for March 9, 1880. But hb master's Mass 
had assumed such gigantic proportions that the 
ceramony was long since passed befora It was 
completed* Instead of it, the mns&e performed 
was a Mass in B-fiat, by Hummel ; Te Deum in 
C, by Joseph Praindl, Kapellmeister of St. Ste- 
phen's, in Vienna; Hymn *'£oee Sacerdos mag^ 
nus," alia Capella,by an unknown Herr P* v. R. ; 
and Haydn's Offertorium in D-minor* Joseph 
Cterwenka, the organist of the cathedral, con- 
ducted, and the orchestra was increased to the 
number of eighty-four. What an opportunity 
was hera lost by Beethoven t 

Besides the annuity, tliera ara hints that Ru- 
dolph's purse was often opened to hb master; 
but the strongest proofs of hb respect and affec- 
tion ara the cara with which he preserved even 
the most insignificant notes to him, written by 
Beethoven ; the seal with which he collected for 
his library everything published by him, in the 
task of collecting which the composer assisted; 
in his purchase of the calligraphic copy in many 
volumes, folio, made of hb works by Haslinger ; 
and his patience with him, under circumstances 
tliat must have at times sadly tried hb forbear- 
ance. For Beethoven, notwithstanding all his 
Indebtedness to hb nobb patron, chafed under 
the restriction of absolute freedom, which duty 
to the ArchdukeOardinal occasionally imposed. 
Thera ara passages In his letters to Ries and 
others (supprassed in publication), as well as in 
the conversation books, which show how galling 
even thb light yoke was to him ; and one feels In 
perasing those addressed to the ardiduke how 
frivolous ara some of the excuses for not attend- 
ing him at the proper hour ; thera b also now and 
then superfiuous compliment, sounding hollow 
and insincere, which Rudolph must have felt ; but 
otlier letters throughout breathe nothing but a 
true and warm affection for hb pupiL 

Kochel sensibly ramarks that the trouble lay In 
Beethoven's ** aversion to the performance per> 
force of regular duties, especially in the case of 
giving lessons, and pre-eminently in teaching the 
theory .of music, in which it b well known hb 
strength did not lie, and for which he had to pre- 
para himself." 

That Beethoven was pleased to find the forty 
variations dedicated to him by ~hb pupil, R. £. 
H." (Rudolph Era* Heraog), was doubtless the 
fact ; but one must doubt whether hb satisfaction 
warranted the superlatives in which hb letter of 
thanks b couched* 

When the untamed aalnra of B eethoven, and 
hb saddest el all misiDrtanes lor a mnsieiaa, ara 



that he had struck hb pupil's fingers, and, upon 

Bodcdph's assuming hb arehdneal dlgnityi had I eoildared, lu g s ti nr with hb \mk of wufMly iH»> 
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dom and his absolute need of a M»cenai» one 
feeli deepljr how fortunate for htm to hare at- 
tracted and retained the deep iymimthy, the warm 
affectionate regard of a man of such sweet and 
tender qualities as Archduke Rudolph. 

Rudolph was extremely fond of engraving. 
As tlie forty variations and a ranata for piano- 
forte and clarinet, composed for Count Ferdinand 
Troyer, both published by Ilaslinger, are fair 
specimens of his mnnical talents and acquire- 
ments, so several copper plates designed and en- 
graved by him have been preserved to testify to 
ms very considerable taste and skill in the other 
art. 

He was for many years the *' protector ** of the 
great '* Society of the Friends of Music " at 
Vienna, and bequeathed to it his very valuaUa 
musical library. 

A son of his, for thirty yeai-s past a well-known 
contributor to the German musical periodical 
press, still living (1881), possesses an oil portrait 
of Rudolph. It shows a pleasing, rather intel- 
lectoal face, of the Ilapsburg type, but its peeo- 
liaritiet so softened as to be more than ordinarily 
pleasing and even handsome.*- Alkzandeb W. 
Thatkr, (Land. Afu$. World.) 



THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

MR. WILUAM F. APTHORP'S LBCTURKS BEFORE 
THE LOWELL IXSTITUTE.* 

V. 
THE OPERA FROM CACCIKI AND PERI TO 

HANDEL. 

We are now to study the growth of a phase of 
the art of 'music which has too often been looked 
upon as something not only iui tfenerii, but as thor- 
oughly insulated from the rest of the art. I mean 
the opera or lyric drama. It Is true tliat the opera 
pursued a very independent path for some time 
after its establishment, but it is not true that it 
was in any way insulated from other forms of com- 
position. Like the oratorio, it gradually absorbed 
almost all of those forms into itself ; not only this, 
but it also exerted a most potent influence upon the 
character of music In general •» an influence which 
was for a long time one-sided. It was not until the 
higher forms of instrumental composition had ar- 
rived at a very perfect state of development that 
untheatrical music began to react upon tlie opera. 
I liave taken the word opera in its more restricted 
sense of a drama in irAiVA tht ekaracten Mi'mtf a laryer 
w $malUr potiiwn 0/ the text in mMsic that itnve$ to cjt* 
prtM the §tn$e ft/tht wordsf not in tlie wider sense of 
a spectacular entertainment in wliich music plays 
the part of an ornamental accessory. Many histo- 
rians liave looked upon the innocent little dramatic 
idyl " Robin et Marion/' which Adtm de la Hale is 
said to have written in Naples in 1282, as the first 
opera. But it may very well be doubted whether 
" Robin et Marion " really deserves thb name of 
opera at alt. It was exactly enough what we now 
call a vaudeville. The songs in it throughout are 
of the popular troubadour stamp and wholly inno- 
cent of dramatic intention. True, one of the germs 
of the opera may be found in tliis cliarming little 
play, but not tlie most important nor the most origi- 
nal one. In like manner a germ of the opera is to 
be found in tlie miracle plays of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. These religious ceremonies, 
which were half ritual and half dramatic, form an 
interesting study in themselves. Their last sur- 
viving remnant is the Oberammergau Passion Play. 
But their only importance to our present purpose is 
that in them the elements of music and theatrical 
representation were brought together for the first 
time since the days of the old Greek tragedy. I9 
any general history of music they should form a 
prominent feature; but in especial history of the 
growth and development of the art they need on^ be 
■lentioiied as the germ from which the opera sprang. 
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The music in them was composed of the ritual 
church chants and of popular melodies ; it had no 
specifically dramatic purpose, and differed in no 
respect from the rest of the music of the day. But 
as the true essence of the opera is the employment of 
music for a specific dramatic purpose, we must not 
limk for the first operatic be^nnings at an earlier 
(Uic* than that at which the art of music first took a 
tiiru in the direction of individual emotional ex- 
pression. The true opera was the first-fruits of the 
Florentine music-reform of the seventeenth century. 
One point in the history of the opera has not gen- 
erally been sufficiently emphasised. Call it a purely 
external and unessential circumstance, if you will, 
but the fact remains that it has ever exerted a 
stronger influence upon the character of the opera 
than opera composers in general have been willing 
to admit to themselves. This point is tluit the 
opera began as an article of pure luxury. Unlike 
all other forms of music It began by appealing and 
haa continued to appeal chiefly to the luxurious and 
money-spending classes. It has always been a 
fashionable entertainment. It sprang from the lap 
of an epicurean noblesse whose enjoyment of art 
partook largely of the cimracter of refined sensual- 
ism, and whose veneration for art expressed itself 
in a rather overstrained tnd affected pedantry. Tlie 
opera was ushered into the world in an atmosphere 
of musk and artificial sachet perfumes, swaddled In 
satin and fine laces, and its cradle rocked by the 
whitest and moet delicate of hands. No other form 
of music can boast so noble a pedigree (In a worldly 
sense) nor has to keep up Its inherited state by such 
a lavish expenditure of coin. Tet, curiously enough, 
it has proved Itself a very hardy growth, aiid has 
exerted an almost unparalleled influence upon every 
form of musical composition. No sooner had a mu- 
sical form fully developed itself than It began to 
feel this influence. Tlie very first thhig the opera 
did, as if in revenge for the church's having in the 
miracle plays dared to encroach upon the ground that 
it was destined to occupy, was directly to lay hold 
of the church itself. It was not long in winning the 
victory, and church music became as dramatic and 
emotional as If Palestrina and tlie Gregorian modes 
had never existed. 

The immense influence of the opera upon all 
forms of vocal, and even instrumental composition 
is strongly to be felt in our own day. Our new 
lights and tlieir adherents will not listen to music 
tliat is not more or less intensely dramatic. We 
may now say of the song, the oratorio, the cantata, 
the symphony, the air with variations, even the 
fugue and the canon, that the trail of the serpent is 
over them all. Hie man who probably first saw 
the fitness of this new musical style for the stage, 
and to whose agency we consequently owe the first 
beginnings of true opera, was the poet OttavUno 
Rinuccini. He, like all who had a hand In the new 
musical movement, belonged to the BardI, Galilei, 
and Corsl coterie. He got the composer Jacopo 
Peri to set his drama " Daf ne " to music. As Cao- 
cini was, so to speak, the ofllcial musician and com- 
poser of the house of Bardi, Peri occupied a similar 
position in the house of Corsi. 

It was here that the new opera of Da/ne was first 
performed. Peri's Da/ke, written in the new de- 
clamatory style, may be looked upon as the first 
real opera. It was an innocent sort of pastoral, but 
made a strong impression upon all who assisted at 
the performance. As a first attempt it was natural- 
ly given only in private, before a select party of art 
dilettanti. Yet it was repeated at the house of 
Corsi for three successive camivab, and with ever- 
increasing success. The name of opera wae not 
applied to it; It was called a Favola in Musiea, or 
musical play. The opera nsade Its first oflklal 
entry into the world in IfiOa Rinucdni wrote his 
"Eurydice" for the fesUvitles in honor of the mar- 
riage of Henry IV of France with Marie de Medi- 
cis, which took place In Florence during that year. 
The music to Eurjfdiee was written by Peri and 
Cacclni, each one compoefaig his own version. 
But at the performanoa part of PerPt mnsle and 
part of Caoohd't was enng. The seenenr Itself 
was most gorgeous. In Leo A tlom gieai 
pahittn and atehlteoti used to tmrn tMr haad t» 
palBtlBg. WhiR AilQilore fleir, / AyyeeiW; 



was first given bi Rome, Raphael himself painted 
the scenery. The stage machinery of the day 
seems to have been very perfect, and all sorts of 
realistic effects, such as burning cities, shipwrecks, 
thunder-storms, ascents to the clouds, and descents 
to Hades were produced. But what interests us 
more now is the character of the music. 

Tlie most of both Peri's and Caoclnl's Emydiee 
consisted of solos, duets, trios and choruses, the 
solos being by far the most extensive. These solos 
were written In what the Florentine musical come- 
outers called the ttiU ruppruentaiiv or repre- 
sentative style. In Cacdni's score we find now and 
then a tendency toward fiorid vocallMtlon, but the 
music of both works was dry, heavy and nninterest* 
ing in general, In spite of occasional Hashes of unmis- 
takable genius. The solos In the MiU rapymmiim- 
tiv9 did not correspond exactfy to what we now call 
recitative. They had neither the perfect freedom 
of reclutive nor the raguUv melodious and rhy thmle 
'periods of the song or air. At the close of each line 
of the poetry tliere was a slow, heavy cadence of twa 
long notes, the raguUv recurrence of wlileh strikes ns 
now aa excruciatingly monotonous. The orchestral 
part of the Eurpdiee was of the simplest Peri's soora 
contained parts for the harpsichord, played by the 
compoeer, bass lute, tenor lute, and bass viol. One 
air was lutrodueed by a ritomello for three flutes. 
Tlie players wera stationed behind the scenes out of 
sight of the audience. The chomses wera written 
in five parts, with a single exception. Some of 
them wera contrapuntal in style and showed de* 
cided melodic Invention, while othen wera simply 
successions .of chords. They ara among the very 
earliest examples of puraty harmonic music. What 
insured the overwhelming success of the work was 
undoubtedly its new musical ^yle, and its greater 
dramatic power than anything that had been heard 
before, and also the high poetic excellence of Rlnne- 
dni's llbratto. Indeed It may be said that few poets 
ever excelled Rinucdni as a librattist He ramalned 
nnapproached in this department till Metastaslo ap- 
peared above the operatic horiion In the days of 
Hasseand Porpora. 

Of course the diUttamti and the public in general 
wera convinced that such things as Emrj/diet and 
Do/iM wera examples of the very purest dassldsm, 
and felt that the Greek drama haid been ravlved with 
a wiU. But the truth was that the only raal classical 
element In these operas was the names of the dramaiiM 
ptnmm. The only subject was love-making «• the 
only sentiments wera love and dove, heart and dart, 
languish and anguish. Never did a poetic form begin 
business with so limited a stock in trade of Ideas 
and sentiments aa the opera. But what It ladsed 
in variety It made up in intensity of language, 
llie world has never seen people of such exquUltely 
sensitive organixations as the operatic lovers of those 
days. As the electric tliermopile will ragister the heat 
of the human hand held opposite Its face at the dis- 
tanoe of thirty feat, one little pucker el a fair Udr'i 
eyebrow would call forth a perfect Niagara eC 
rhymed anguish from her lover's lips. Perhaps It 
is well for music that the early opera-composera had 
such a paudty of material to exercise their musi- 
cal talent upon; had they worked in a mora ex- 
tended emotional field, they might not have attained 
to such a perfect raflnement and finish of musical 
exprassion. 

We mnst now leave Cacclni and Peri for their 
grant follower, Claudio Monteverde. He began 
to write in the titiU mpprtMfHiativ In 1007. In 
this year the son of Vincenio Gonxaga, Duke of 
Mantua, married the Infanta of Savoy. It Is very 
probable that Gonsaga was present at the weddfaig 
of Henry IV, seven yean befora, and had heard 
the Emrjfdieo of Cacdai and PerL He natnraliy 
wished to have a slnsUar entertainment at his eon's 
wedding, and accordingly Invited the poet ol 
" Dafne" and "Eurydlce'' to visit his court Rfarae- 
dnl came, ramodelled the text of his " Daf ne " f er 
a compoeer named ICaroo da Gagtlaao^ one of -the 
most notable folio wen of Caodal and Pari, and wfole 
a new llbratto^ Aina»m (Ariadne), for lfoBlevtfde» 
who was a speeUl prol^ ol the house of Qonag^ 
We see thai Bla«odnl waa qnlle as good a eonrtlar 
as poet Wkaleoeldbavt 
apfftofflnn to iha 
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of ArUdne, a princest who wai married to a godi 
MonteTerde't compotition made a most profound 
imprenion; eren hii riral Gagliano ipeaks of it in 
terms of astonished admiration. In tlie following 
jear MonteTerde wrote a second opera, Or/to, In 
1013 he went to Venice and assumed tlie leadership 
of the choir of St Mark's, but did not confine his 
genius to sacred composition. Ue wrote dramatic 
pieces, which were giren at the palaces of prom- 
inent nobles. The Venetians appreciated what a 
Jewel they possessed in MonteTerde, and his yearly 
lalary was three hundred ducats. Ilis predecessor 
at St. Mark's was only paid two hundred. In 1010 
his salary was again raised to four hundred ducats. 
In 1037 the first opera-house was opened in Venice, 
the Teatro dl San Cassiano. The promoters of the 
enterprise were Benedetto Ferrari, the author of 
■eTcral dramatic poems, and Francesco Manelli da 
TStoIL The first opera given was V Andromeda, 
the text by Ferrari, the music by ManellL The fol- 
lowing year brought la Matja Fnlminata, by the 
same author and composer. During the year 1030 
four new operas were produced. In lOdO there 
were elcTcn opera-houses in Venice. MontCTcrde's 
glorious career closed 1042, with his opera PIncor- 
maxima di PoppttL, . . . Ilis legitimate successor 
and greatest pupil was Francesco CaYalli, bom at 
Venice in 1600 or 1000. Uis real name was Fier 
Francesco Caletti Bruni. He was the prot<5gtf of 
the noble Venetian Frederigo CaTalli, and was 
known In his youth as the t7'cA«ccocfiCa-Cava//i (little 
Frank of the house of CaYalli). His real name was 
gradually forgotten. His first opera was le noxze di 
Ptlto « Ttiidft and the libretto, by Orasio Pcrsiani, 
was written In 1030. Tlio style was in general Tery 
like MonteTerde's, although we see signs of larger 
dcTclopment of musical forms. More than this, we 
see a decided return to contrapuntal writing. In 
1010 CaYalli brought out two new operas, Gli amari 
d*Aftollin€ e di Dafne and La Didone, which show a 
great adYance upon the earlier work. In 1040 
came Gioioite, given with oYcrwhelming success in 
the San Cassiano Opera-House ; also two years later 
in Florence. As many as thirty-four operas by 
CaYalli were given in Venice between 1030 and 
1006. The childhood of the opera ends with him. 
One of his contemporaries, although a younger man, 
Marc-Antonio Cesti, formed a sort of connecting 
link between this period of infancy and what we 
may call the vigorous youth of the opera. 

In Alessandro Scarlatti we have for the first time 
an opera-composer who united consummate musical 
science to splendid natural genius. With him the 
Italian opera entered upon its glorious days. He was 
bora at Naples, lOCO. His first opera, rOneHa ntlV 
Amort, was giv^n in Rome at the palace of .Christina, 
ex-Queen of Sweden, 1080. Ue was a most volumi- 
nous composer, and wrote, beside a large amount of 
other music, one hundred and nine operas. He gave 
up the Mtile rappresentatiro, and developed in its stead 
two new forms. One was the recitaiivo iecco, in which 
rhythm and melody are thrown to the four winds, 
and which is musical declamation, pure and simple, 
with the accompaniment of a few chords in the harpsi- 
chord. The other was the recitativo itromtntaio, which 
was more impassioned in character, and accompa- 
nied by the orchestra quite elaborately. The first 
of these forms has been handed down to the present 
day unchanged ; the second has been developed in 
several ways. Scarlatti also gave a more definite 
iorm to the melodic attempts of Cavalli and Cesti, 
and thus created the aria in the shape in wliich we 
find it in works of Bach and HandeL It consisted 
of a first part, a second part in a reUted key, and 
finally a repetition {da capo) of the first part Still 
later the second part of the aria was retained, with- 
out the da capo, but formed a strong contrast to the 
first part» by being hi a much more rapid tempo, 
while the first part was slow and sentimentaL This 
quick second part of the aria was called caballetta, 
and Is of comparatively recent datt. 



forte maker, inventor of the sounding organ pedal, 
(German patent) and other improvements in connection 
with musical instruments, appears now with a new 
invention, patented in Germany, February 14,' 1881, by 
means of which wood for sound-boards, and indeed 
all the wood employed in the manufacture of a ptano- 
forte, may be so Improved in quality as to resist the 
influences of temperature, and so greatly strengthened 
as to produce a tone of excellence hitherto unknown, 
which tone will gradually improve as the instruments 
become old. It Is well-known tluit age does not im- 
prove even the best pianofortes, whereas the contrary 
is the fact concerning vloUns, those by the great Ital- 
ian makers being absolutely perfect In tone after many 
years' use. Wood well seasoned, that is to say, which 
has been exposed to the action of tlie atmosphere for 
several yearn, is the best for musical Instruments, In 
consequence of the action upon It of the oxygen con- 
tained in the atmosphere. From this principle l^fr. 
Resvtf started the result of his experiments: being a 
discovery that every kind of wood submitted to the ac- 
tion of pure oxygen, and especially to oxygen heated, 
and ozonised by electricity, would resist the bifiuences 
of tempemtare and humidity; also that its tone-pro- 
ducing qualities would be vastly increased v this quality 
still Increasing as the wood becomee older, as is the 
case with old Italian violins. The inventor employs 
wood prepared as above mentioned for instruments 
intended for extreme climates. It cannot be doubted 
that the inrenticn Is one of great value and importance. 
-^ Orchestra and Choir, Lond. 
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SCHUMANN'S FAUST MUSIC. 



NEW SOUNDING BOARDS FOB PIANO- 

FORTB. 

Aa IntiBtloa of ooasldenbto Impoitaaoe to mann- 
fMttoen el muaieal lastruaenu is exciting a great 
•MmtalBOtnuuiy. lCi;aB«aTtfofBtittlB,apteM- 



We have too long deferred notice of one of the 
most important events of our past musical season 
— the first performance here, or in America, of 
Schumann's wonderful music to certain ** Scenes 
from Goethe's Faust" To the Cecilia belongs 
the honor of this bold and arduous undertaking ; 
and the club and its director, Mr. Lang, may well 
be congratulated on a success so signal that tlie 
first trial (Monday evening, March 28, at Tremont 
Temple) had to be repeated a week later. The 
impression made was deeper and more general 
than we dared to hope, considering the mystical 
and philosophic character of th6 greater portion 
of the text, as well as the necessarily nndramatic 
nature of Uie music in which It finds expression, 
the frec^uent absence of mere surface beauty, the 
reflective, brooding, subtle, involved character of 
Schumann's composition, its seemingly over- 
studied, crowded Larmoniesy which almost cloy 
the sense with fulness. But at the same time it 
abounds in exquisite melodic inspfa*ations, It Is at 
times wonderfully graphic, and It rises in power 
and splendor with the grandeur of the Uieme, 
reaching the sublime, and there sustaining Itself 
towards the close. 

This Faust music has been criticised from a 
wrong point of view. It has been accused of 
being less •* dramatic" than that of Berlioz, Gou- 
nod, or Boito. These are professedly dramatic; 
the first Is a *' dramatic legend," the other two 
are operas. Schumann attempted no such thing. 
Tlie three short scenes he has selected from the 
first (the only dramatic) part of Faust were after- 
thoughts. His first and main task was through 
music to illustrate the mystical last scenes, and 
particularly the sublime conclusion (the Chorus 
Mysticus) of Goethe's second Faust. These were 
composed between 1844 and 1848; the three 
scenes from Part First, and the sceiie ci Ariel 
and Faust In 1849 ; the midnight vlaitaUoii of the 
Four Grey Women, and the Death of Faust, wer« 
interpolated before the eooelotion, in 1850; the 
overture was written In 1858. Sehumami toon 
after, lost hU rwtfom Md dM ia 1858, nt th« ag* 

ol forty*tlx« 

Gounod oottfined UmMlf to praetleabto dr»- 
natlo UmlU la tha pnthttio hlftocy d Gf 8t o ha ti 



Berlios makes MephlitophelM his hero, and celo> 
brates the arch-fiend's triumph in the (famnoftbii 
of his victim. Bolto's work gathen material 
from both parU of Fausl, and fails of drama.tio 
unity in trying to crowd so much Into an opera. 
Sc^humann's theme b the very opposite to that of 
Berlios. It Is the spiritual, the saving side of 
Faust f the denouement of the drama is in heaven. 
SainU and angels, spirits of the Just made per* 
feet, souls of unspoiled children, Gretehea lisea 
to immorUlity and drawing her lover upward «- 
these form the sublime finale, and not the ** Ride 
to Hell " and chorus of the damned. 

Lot us briefly give our impressions of the masic» 
with which we know that many sympathized, 
while, Judging from the newspapers, not a few 
listeners found much of it bewildering and dulL 

We were agreeably disappointed with the over- 
ture, of which we had never heard much praise. 
It cannot rank, to be sure, with those to Manfred 
and to Genaveva ; but It strikes the key of the poem 
and goes down deep into the heart of it, fore- 
shadowing the doubt and the solution. It is dark, 
passionate, wild, tremulous, lit with passing gleams 
of sweetest melody, and triumpliant when it bursta 
into the major of the key (D-major) at iU close. 
It is not a prologue to the garden scene which fol- 
lows, but hinto of the whole story that is to work 
itself out through doubt, tempUUon, struggle, 
crime, despahr, to ligbt, redemption, Joy at last. 

1. Faust's lovo-makmg to Gretchen in the gardea 
is but a sketch compared to the elaborate dramatie 
scene of (aounod's opera. But it is exquisitely 
beautiful and tender, and of a quality to wear, 
although iU passion be not so intense. It ii aa 
isolated sketch, and is not borne on with the mo- 
mentum of a continuous drama. 

2. Grr«tchea before the image of the Mater 
Dolorosa. The pathos of this outpouring of con- 
trition and remorse could hardly be surpassed. It 
begins with strange sobs from the viola (the last 
two notes of tripleU with the first note choked 
off), joined by long wails from the reeds, which 
go with the voice. The melody is wy touching. 
The final cry of "Help! save me ere I die I " ia 
wide octave intervals, is startling and heartrend- 
ing, but subsides into an ezquisiU j>iants«tfNO. All 
this was sung ia sympathetic, pore sopraao toaet» 
and with earnest, true ezprasion by Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin. 

S. The scene in the Cathedral, with the organ 
and the Dies Ires, aad the EvU Spirit whispering 
In the ear of Gretchen, is appalling. Even if the 
organ were wanting, the basses of the orchestra, 
with the bassoons, move in strong organ figures. 
It is intensely dramatic, producing a profound 
impression. Here Miss Franklin only Ucked a 
little mor« power of voice; the expressioa was 
admirable. 

4. Ariel Sunrise. Faust aad Chorus. Tl»e 
scene of this openiag of the Seooad Part Is that 
described: — 

" A smiling Swiss scene. F^ust reclines on a flow- 
ery turf, weary and restless, and, at the biddhig of 
Ariel, is lulled to sleep by beneficent little sprites. 
Ariel, in his directions to them, poeUcally describes 
the four phases of sleep : the easy posture, then, 
utter forgetf uhiess, next, the relaxing of overtense 
muscle, and finally, the general renewal of physical 
and mental strength which enables the sleeper to 
face the duties or perib of a new day. The elves, 
whUe f ulfilUng their duties, describe la the same 
way the four watches of the night, which Goethe 
originally entitled, ' Serenade, Notturno, Mattathio^ 
B^Teille/ Faast, who has been deeply shattered by 
hU leceat experience, feels, oa his awaUag, the re> 
▼ivifybig iafluencee of Nature; his oM asplratlona 
te attain to a higher ezlsteaoe retnra to him; bat 
eit loag» the daoUag efleot oa his tyes of the rislag 
raBreeailshlmtoaseast of thefeebleaessof mor* 

tal powers 8ad ha appareatly mlrtntftjoaoe ■«• 
hie M^afaittlj f « Mia thaa Mia MfftUIr aollyiQr.' 
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Here is a rich theme for muaie, enough for a 
greatest of BeethoTen i}inphoniet. Schumaon 
iisei the full orchestra with harp. The inttro- 
mentation ii extremely rich and fuU and heanti- 
ful, ^ sometimes, perhaps, a little cloying. The 
melodic phrases both of Toice and instruments 
are chanmngly poetic, the rhythm changing with 
the poetic thoughts and images. A generous in- 
strumental prelude, of fascinating euphony and 
beauty, prepares the mind for Ariel and his 
sprites. Ariel is the principal tenor rdle in the 
work, and his exhortation here was admirably 
sung by Mr. Charles R. Adams. The elres re- 
spond in groups of solo Toices, soprano and alto, 
tenor and bass, alternate and combined ; and the 
Cecilians sang sweetly. The chorus joins them ; 
the measure changes to a li?ely six-eight, as the 
rich harmony suggests the '* verdant Tales," tlie 
swelling hills, the shadows, *' silvery wares of 
com," and all the life and joy of Nature inviting 
to activity. Then a deep, mysterious rumbling, 
growing to " an uproar which announces the ap* 
proach of the Sun." Faust's soliloquy, on awaken- 
ing, b in Schumann's best vein, and his strain 
grows more excited as he turns to contemplate an 
emblem of all human effort in the waterfall. The 
oonjunetion of two such thorough vocal artists as 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Henschel was an experience 
Bol to be forgotten. Berliox may have painted 
this great scene in fresher colors ; his sylphs may 
be more instantaneously captivating; but Schu- 
mann woos from it a greater wealth and depth of 
poetry, a sentiment far more reflective and Faust- 
Uke. With Berliox it is magical illusions from 
the evil spirit ; with Schumann it b the whole- 
eone influence of Nature and the soul's awaken- 
ing. As music this whole scene is superb, and 
may we hear it many times so well presented I 

For the rest, which relates to Faust's death 
nod apotheosis, we must find room another time. 



MUSICAL REVIEW. 

TwSBty Xtudss e4U)M«s dsT. B. CnuMf poor deux Plaoos 
per Henry C. Tlmm. New Tork: Martens UroUiers. 

Child's Hjimi OD Awnktnf . Poetry by LAmsrttn*. Com- 
poMd for foiBAlo ohoriM, hf Frani LItst. Pianoforte 
aooonpaalmmit adapted hf Caryl norlo. Kew York: 
UartaM Brothers. 

Ooenfls^ paavro Coonr. THo poer vols ds FomnMS, par 
Francois Schabort. Mew York: Martens Brothors. 

Eveiy pianoforte student who b acquainted with 
the ingenious and poetical pianoforte part Uenselt 
.has written to a large number of T. B. Cramer's 
eUssiral tftudes, which part is to be played on a 
second pianoforte, will, 1 am sure, receive with de- 
light a rimilar contribution, composed by Mr. Timro, 
to those Etudes of Cramer which Henselt did not 
Incorporate into his selections. Mr. Tlmm, a piano- 
forte teacher of long experience and great merit, 
once a prominent member of tlio New York Fliil- 
harmonle Society, has been intimauly connected 
with the development of musical culture In Now 
York City during the last forty years or so. Tlic 
pupib whom he alone has Initiated into the best 
class of music form a considerable part of the regu- 
lar audience of Mew York classical concerts. A 
gentleman of amiable and modest character, always 
quick to acknowledge the merits of others, but slow, 
In asserting his own, his sterling qualities as a musi- 
cian have often been unjustlyj overlooked. Origi- 
nally a disciple of the school of Spohr, Mr. Tlmm 
nevertheless has followed with tlie deepest interest 
all that has since appeared on the musical horixon, 
and h#s kept hb musical receptivity fresh, and never 
become f ossilixed In his opinions. Though a clever 
eontrapnntbt and a master of form, he has, so far 
as I know,,never published anything except the 
above werk. The writer e< thb has seen, among 
other weeks sttU hi MS. by Mr. Ttanm, a Mass,fuU 
of great beauties and fine artbtie workmanship. 

In the eelectioo of the above tftndes, Mr. Tlmm 
was at a disadvantage, ainee Henselt had already 
the largw nnaOMr, and thiee^ fai a hai^ 



monic sense, the most interesting ones. It b there- 
fore the more rcmarkabb to see in how masteriy a 
way Mr. Timm has accomplblied hb diflkult task. 

This contribution forms a worthy sequel to that 
of Henselt. The rhythmical construction, the har- 
monic and melodic treatment of the second jrfano- 
f orte part are done with freedom and case, and add 
to each original Cramer tftnde much richnem and 
effect. 

— - Lisxt's opus for female chorus. Interspersed 
with short soli, will prove an effective piece for the 
concert repertoire. It is written with comparatively 
groat simplicity, and b rich in melodic charm and 
expression. It does not present any great difllcul- 
ties of execution. The pianoforte accompaniment 
b done with taste and understanding. 

— ^ Schubert's trio Is a charming morcean, easy 
to master, but not the less effective. F. I* R. 



RECENT CONCERTS. 

EuTcnrn. The fifth and final concert of the third 
season was given in the Meiooaon, on Wednesilay 
evening, April 90. The performers were again the 
Mew York Philharmonic Club (Messrs. AmoM, 
Gantxberg, Hemmann, and Werner), wlio had a task 
to tax their highest skill In the interpretation of 
two such Quartets as the Op. 132 of Bcetlioven (sec- 
ond time with the Euterpe), and the second (in F) 
of the three by Schumann, Op. 41. The former 
contains tlie wonderful Hymn of Thanksgiving on 
recovering from Illness, the wonderful Andante 
wliich follows it and in which tlie theme of the 
Hymn is continually reproduced with variations, tlie 
wonderful quick march in A, and so many ever 
clumgihg movements, crowded with ideas, subtle, 
complex, exquisite In their development, all won- 
derful and often mystical. Its beauty does not lie 
upon the surface, but tiiere b more beauty and 
more meaning in it than the close attention of a 
hundred liearinp can exhaust. In tlielr violin 
Quartets the genial composers, Beethoven especial- 
ly, seem to feel tliat they are dealing with music 
pure and simple, witlwut regard to any outward 
end or audience, free to expatiate and to explore 
into the far future. Hence In lib Quartets Beethoven 
anticipates hb later styles ; and in hb lateet Quai^ 
tets he seems to anticipate still higher, freer states, 
in a far truer and diviner sense, perhape, than ever 
musicbns of *' the Future " dreamed of. We must 
congratuUte the Mew York muslcbn on their clear, 
smooth, tasteful and expressive rendering of so ex* 
tremely dilllcult a work. 

The Quartet by Schumann b one of his most 
wholesome, lively, and Imaginative works; clear 
and delightful thiougliout The variations of the 
Amiante movement show an inventive genius, a 
power of re-creating, and not merely imitating or 
mechanically dressing ont a theme, that b almost 
worthy of Beethoven. 

Apollo CLun. In the concert of April S2, re- 
peated April SO, thb oldest of the Associate-Mem- 
bership vocal clubs celebrated the tenth year of Its 
prosperous exbtence, having given sixty-eight eon- 
certs, always under tlie musical directorship of Mr. 
B. J. Lang. On tlib occasion both tlie programme 
and the entire performance were exceptionally in- 
teresting. Raff's majestio, sdmetlmes thrilling, only 
too elaborate and lengthy, patriotic * Warder Song," 
for Baritone solo (Dr. Bullard), male Quartet and 
chorus, was splendidly sung with orchestra. A bright 
and spirited old Englbh glee : «* Hail, smiling Mom." 
by Spofforth, was refreshing after It, and was sung 
to a charm. Handel's " The trumpet shall sound " 
rang out superbly in the great bass tones of Mr. 
Babeock. 

Then came a work composed for the occasion by 
Mr. Qeo. £. Whithig, the well known orgaubt nntil 
btely of thb city, now of the Cfasdnnatl College. 
It b calbd " March of the Monks of Bangor," words 
by Walter Scott, scene a bloody one fai old English 
hbtoiy (A.ikfilS). It b for tenor solo (Mr.O. J. 
Padcer) and choras, with etchestra. H shows 
marked originality, partienlariy !■ the nervons 
rhythm of the nareh itself; and the whole work b 
at&odions^ dear, tad vlfome; 



excellent Zollner's humorous and strong conrivial 
part-song: "He's the man to know," is one of the 
best thinp of its kind, and bears repetitkm well; it 
was most effectively sung. 

Fart Second opened with Mr. G. W. Chadwick's 
contribution of an original compoeitlon : •" The Vi- 
king's Last Voyage," for Baritone solo (Mr. C E. 
Hay), chorus and orchestra; the words, a dosen 
quatrains in Morse ballad form, by Sylvester Bax- 
ter. The young composer, who was warmly wel- 
comed, conducted the performance. The cantata, 
almost unavoidably, seemed somewhat in the vein 
of Max Brock's Friikjof music, heroic, gloomy, 
wild, tempestuous, now monmf ul, now exulting, nor 
does it lag far behind that for rivid graphic power, 
felicitous Invention, or mastery of the ait of 
thematic development and instrumental edoring. 
In the orchestral part he seems partienlariy stronf . 
The work confirms the promise of the Overtnrs 
and tlie strong Quartet which have so inteteeted 
Boston andlences before. A very sweet and senti- 
mental Serenade by Storch, for tenor solo (Mr. 0. 
W. Want), and ehorus, exquisitely sung; a couple 
of orchestral movements from Salnt-Sate's Smit§ 
Aty4r%t9mti (1, a charmingly delicate, poetic " Even- 
ing Reverie," and a "French Milltaiy Mareh"); 
Veit's pretty part^ong, " The Chafer and the Flow- 
er;" and ^e ever inspiring " Baochne" double cho> 
rus from Mendelssolm's iinftj^wM, splendidly dettv* 
ered, brought the meniorabto oonoert to a doet. 



Mn. Wm. H. SRBnw<ioD's three eoncerts, at the 
Meionaon, on the evcninp of April S8^ 28 and 80, 
covered a wide and rich field of tlie moot important 
pianoforte music, interpreted with fine eoneeptlen 
and with masterly technique. The first (we won> 
dered that so few availed themselvee of eneh an 
opportunity) was devoted mainly to worfce of Bach 
and Beethoven, as follows : -^ 

Bonate, Op. 81, Ke. S, D mlaor . . Ik va 

Mr. Shcrveod. 

«. Air ds U PenUeftta, ». Pnludio, B-aie|or J. • 
(With aeeompBDlnieat bjr Saheayma.) 
Mom. Alf rad Da BSva. 

Prelude and Fogaa, A-Blnor, 

Two Thrto-Tolead Fagaaa, OaneJer, . « . • 
(From KdtUon Paten, No. MS.) 

Lours, (^major, from MV*eallo8ults^ • . • 
Olgue, B-8at major, ...••«•«••• 

(3avottaCaMhro,CMBiiior 

Mr. Sherwood* 

Seepi ->& TwoKorwagUiBSoiigSt « • • . 

8. OIGoMmiMomsnt, 

cKii^tlftSpriac Ji 

tf . Bprii^ BoRff , Op. ai^ Ka 1, . . • 
r. SpliBf 8ong, Op. SB; Ko. S, • • . 

/. The Charmer, Op. 47 

Mrs. Oraoa Hllts^llaasea. 

senale for VIollB and Piano, Op. 13, He. a, E>aat, 

Messn. De 8svs aad Bhsrwood. 

Oread Orfsnyeatasle and PUgua, QHulaor, • • • 
( Airangod for PlaM hf Usat.) 

The Beethoven Sonata is the one which has 
monly been called the " Tempest" Sonata, on the 
strength of Sdiindlef^s statement that Beethoven, 
when asked what he had In mind in eompeeing It, 
replied: '"Head Shakespeare's TempesL" In Its 
whole tone and spirit the muaio certainly is mors In 
harmony with that. Is more in that poetic vein, than 
with the strange interpreUtlon put upon Mr. She^ 
wood's programme. It Is easy to feel storm and 
mystery, the air haunted by invisible musle, and 
even tp reoogniae here and there Prospero's solemn 
discourse, Miranda, Ariel, etc But anyhow the 
Sonata was beautifully pUyed, and so were all the 
selections of the masteriy pUmlst The vloUn of 
Mr. De S^ve added much to the Interest of the eon- 
cert ; and so did the group of modem Gorman sengs 
which Mrs. Gleason sang fai a dear, tne voice and 
with Intelligent expression. 

The second oencart had a aMch Inifer andienee, 
and of a refined, appndativo oHer. TUs vae the 
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I«tncm. Dwehwvlf IdMMbiUtM. 
Mr. 8h«nrood. 

)••.•« lCMtkMLtob«/* VnuM 

k ** LliliMiitoehM Ltod," 

c •* M«iM Fr»tMl«n,'* Chopla 

UlM Fminy Kellon* 
ytrittf. Op. SI, No. I, F-ii1iarp minor* . . . Sehamaim 

nf« FntadM, Or. St. Cboplii 

y^ i, BpMlBor. — No. S, O-miOor. — Ko. 24, D-ntimr. — Ka 

S7» A-ial iMjor. — Ko. 16, IMUi minor. 

Mn. Sborwood. 

O^ aoi, Mo. 10, B-minor, I^agato OcUtw . . 

M, ** S,E>m4)or,ABdaBUOMiuaiilo, 

1«, ** 4,C-i1utfp minor, PtmIo con 

f«oeo . . • 

SB, •• T, C-aharp minor, Ad«<lo 8o»- 
tonoto, • ••••••• 

!«, ** fk C^flnt mio«r* «■ tlM Mnek 

. koyt, 

\% ** 11, K-tet major, Arpoggloolionb 
1«^ *« IS, C-mlnor. Ltft-hand stndy, Cbopia 
Mr. 8tiorwood« 

i-.«.*«81«mb«r Seng,'* • Waguor 

ft. •«OD*MareliKlghC* Tanbort 

An4a«la and Yariattoat, Op. M, B-flal, . . . Schumann 

|londOkOp.7a»lnO, .ClMpla 

(For two planot.) 

Mr. Sherwood has made that great Fantasia of 
Schamann in a peculiar aenfe hit own, not onlj 
Mtilj mattering ita difllcuities, but bringing it all 
oat with cleameas and with power, and mailing it 
wooderfnllj impreatlTe. It wai played superbly. 
His Chopin Etudes— a generous supply— illustrating 
many points of technique and many styles, and all 
poetk, fascinating and original as works of fancy— 
weia admirably done. Mrs. Shcrwood*s playing 
was equally praiseworthy, her touch being of a less 
baid» hidslTe character, and her style harlng more 
Rpose. They played together the well known An- 
dante and Variations and the bright Chopin Rondo 
lor two pianos, Tory finely. Miss Vanny Kellogg's 
iongs wera glren in a rich, sonorous Toioe, with fine 
tatelttgence and feeling. 

Wc wcfu obliged to lose the tliird concert, which 
was deroted to liYing composers, — men of tlie 
"adTaneed" school,— LisK, Mooskowski, Wagner» 
Maas» as follows: — 



(I amsato s Triimf o> 

rfar two pianos, by oo m po—r,) VransUsst 

Messts. aobaOrtk and W. II. Sberwood. 

« ,.*..••• Ooanod 

Miss IMsy HaU. 
flw Btudo»fl-fiat, Op. S4, 3(0.1. . 
ft. All«gvoSebomado,Op.S0, ... 

c Valss BrUlaaia, MoriU MosskowskI 

Mrs. Sherweoil. 
flb ••POltOT Abend,** <Tlm evoalag before the 

^l^dding), 

k'«ImWalde»'*(Intbevooda) 

c ••Hoekarolaa,*' (Coquetry) 

d. ''Dai Fast,** (Ike ealobration.) For foar 

« . , Louis Maas 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 

Ooanod 

Miss Daisy HalL 
•■lane Faust Onrertura,** D-minor, (arr. by 

H. T. BUov for PtanOb) 
"Spinaarlled,** Item tlie'* Flying Datcbman,** • 
•■Lohongria's Vorwois an ELw,** from "Lohen- 
grin,** 

••IsoMoa*s liabsa-Tod,** from *«TrlsUa and 

Itoldo,** . • » . Wagner 

Taiss ds L*Opera ** FaaM ** ds Ooanod. 



Ma. B. J. Laito'b concerts of orchestral music In 
the new * Brattle Square" Church (Commonwealih 
Avenue) on the last two Sunday CYenlngs, were of 
exceptional Interest, and on the whole remarkably 
suocessful, not only as good renderings of good pro- 
grammes, but also as illustrations of his special ob- 
ject, which was to show the superior sonority, in- 
teasUy of tone, and more effective ensemble of 
music glTcn by a large orchestra in a comparatively 
•BaU balL For this end he prepared two capital 
aslactioBS, good faitrinslcally, well contrasted, and 
ahnost mofu than reasonably short, neither concert 
testing oiver 000 hour and a half. The first was as 
feUowa:— 



The church, with Its pews, and having no gallery, 
seats only six hundred persons; yet the floor area is 
large, and might, without the pews, seat perhaps a 
thousand. The Gothic arched ceiling must be about 
as high as the Music Hall ; so that there was nearly 
the same space to fill. It was found a bad place for 
the speaking voice, and hence abandoned as a church. 
For music, at all events for an orchestra. It seems 
very good, although we hear of different Impressions 
from persons who sat in different places. Some com- 
plained of reverberation : some of a generally dull 
and confused sound, especially in rapid, compli- 
cated movements, and In the lower registers of 
sound. Our scat was altogether too near the orches' 
tra, and on one side, against the first violins, reeds 
and flutes. During the St, Paul overture, the In- 
struments, beginning In a low register, seemed to us 
somewhat dull— a very full, but not a clear, free, 
brilliant sound— until the powerful organ came in, 
making' the ensemble grand. Bnt as the concert 
went on we must confess to being greatly Impressed 
and filled, and sometimes fairly transported by the 
rich volume and Intensity of sound. How much of 
this was due to the " small place " may be a quea- 
tion; tliat it was nuilnly due to the targe orchestra 
of seventy-five instruments, with a fair proportion 
of fifty-four strings to the usual twenty wind in- 
struments. It sUnds to reason; and It Is not yet 
proved that such an orchestra would not sound as 
well or bettor In the great Music UalL 

We must say, however, that rarely fai our life 
have we Ibtencd to the Pastoral Symphooy with 
more supreme sest and delectable abanHon. The 
Allegro from the " Ocean " Symphony was grandly 
satisfying and Imposing. Only, amid the rustle of 
the opening tremolo, our ear for some time failed 
to catch the clear outline of the first motive, which, 
although pinnc at first, ought yet to be distinct and 
unmistakable; it was, perhaiis, owing to our one- 
sided position. 

Mrs. Humphrey-Allen's voice filled the room 
well, and her artistic and expressive rendering of 
the arias was highly appreciated. Considering the 
short time for rehearsal, Mr. Lang had his orchestra 
well in hand. 

Tlie second concert (more fully attended than the 
first) began with Mendelssohn's ytmreMiille md 
GlUel'f ieke Fakrt oreriure. Then came an original 
Duet for two biMses, with orchestra, by Mr. Heiischel, 
a serious, noble strain, richly orchestrated, well suit- 
ed to tha best tones of his own voice, and capiully 
sung by himself and Mr. John Winch. Schubert's 
great C-maJor Symphony told with superb effect, 
altliottgh in some parts the instruments were not too 
sensitively obedient to the conductor's hints. Bfr. 
Henschel then sang Fogner's address to the assem- 
bled Meistersingers, from Wagner's opera of that 
name. It is one of the most favorable specimens of 
Wagner's creative and expressire genius that we 
liave heard, noble, manly and persuasive In Its tone, 
and Mr. Henscliel sang It with great fervor, Judg- 
ment and effect, so that he was obliged to repeat It 
The orchestral accompaniment, which Is extremely 
rich, but restless, weltering and heaving Uke an ex- 
cited sea, would almost cover up another singer. 
An exceptionally strong and brilliant renderinf of 
the TannhSuur Overture brought the coQcert to a 
close with great enthusiasm. 



anoicbeatia. B wW be under the direction of Mr. B. 
J. Lang, assisted by Mrs. E. Hamphrey-ADen, Miss 
Louie Homer, Mr. C. R. Adams, and Dr. E. R Ballard. 
TheobjeetiaonetbalmerHs the warmest eaeoorsgo- 

ment and the meat cordial patronage. 

— Neict week brings the Thomas Orchestra In seven 
concerts. Three are for the ftoewell of Mme. Etelka 



Qeriter. Two will be performaneea of the /)amnoliofi 
9/FauHt and two of the DmmatIc Sym^ony, itomso 
and Juliet, both by Berlioi, the totter for the first ttme 

in Boston. 

Xb the week after next, May 17. 10 and 30, the 

seuMUkm wUl be the performance in Greek, al Cam- 
bridge, of the (KdipH$ lyrannus of Sopbodas, with 
Profssaor Falna'f maaie. 



Kbw Yobx. The great Musleal FeaUval, under Dr. 
Damicech'a direction, has been In triumphant progrssa 
through the present week. The letteia of onr 'corre- 
spondents are too tote for pnbUcatkm la this number. 

CmcAOo, April SO. Since my ton letter, quite a 
number of musical entertainments have taken ptaea. 
First came the concert by the Beethoven Society, at 
which Mr. George Henschel assisted, thapiogiamme 
was this: — 



'* Toggeaborg ** ••••.•••«•< 

(A Cyele of Baitods for soli and ehoras.) 

Caatata,** Hear my Prayer," 

Solo pMTt, Miss Batler. 

Air, **8lbiUa** from •*IUnaldo,*' . . . • 
Ur. Georg Uensekel. 

Hesse OoUenelto 

Mrs. Williams, Mr. Bensebel and Mr. Clartt, soMsts. 

The eompositions were not of the most serlooa mould, 
but rather of a pleasing character. Rbelnberger^s bal- 
tods tell a sad romance, with an emotional power that 
eieates sympathy, and thus attracU interest Ills a 
composiUon that is pleasing, and at the same time to- 
terestlttg to the musician. The solo assigned to the 
bass volee beginning,— 



rX)CAL ITEMa 



'sOntforieer 8t.PauL 
air, *• Angeto eve^ brigbt aad fair. 
Handel's Theodora. 



Msndetosaha*s Saint Panl, ** 
that kUtasI the Profheta.' 
e< BaMastata'a ^ 



ThU afternoon, at 2..», Mr. Louis Blaas's Gmnd Oi^ 
chentnil Concert in aid of the Frintiog Fund for the 
Blind, will tike place at the MupIc HaIL There wfll 
be nn oichestra of sixty. The programme will consist 
of the overtnre to " Hannibal," " A Festival Seene,** 
a Soite of three chamcterlsUc pieces, all by Mr. Maaa; 
RublnptainV Concerto for piano In D-minor, performed 
by Mr. >Iaas; Schamann's ** TTiumerel," and Schu- 
bert's gmnd Symphony in G. 

Such mni4c and with snch an object oughl to crowd 
the noble ball. ^ 

Mendelssohn^s Open, 5on and Stranper, wtD 

be given at the Boston Mnsenm, Friday afternoon. May 
13^ for the benefit of the ftmd for bonding a Convatos- 
ceats' Home, as a department of the Ma iss rh nsstts 
Geaeial HospltaL On thto occasion the we^ wffl be 
"Bympheny.lglvmilMiafof thaimtteata MaeirtlffMgr^aBd wBh 



•« Ah, leaely and sad is Lady Btha, 
Her liocd with the Turks is at war. 
She fears lest he ventnre toe boldly, 
Whito eooq'riag the Grsseent afar.** 

was so expressively sung by Mr. Henschel that It 
seemed to possess a beauty of a higher character than 
the simple words demanded. It also served to lUua- 
trate what a true artist can do with a simpto mek>dy. 
The emotional nature to touched by gentle influences, 
and sympathy makes wUlhig captives of us all, 
when a voice flUed with pathos teUs os of sad pkturca 
in hnroanity's experience. Ko influence is greater than 
that of music, U perchance it be truly expressed with 
beauty and fidelity. AU the eonfllcUng emotkms of 
the heart and soul can be ptetured in the wonderful 
tones that the human voice has at Its command. No 
sorrow to so deep bnt that it has a vlbmting echo; nor 
to thero a Joy too thrilling to fill the heart with song. 
The happy mind of the mnsicton dreams musk in the 
still bonia when the heart eummunea with the mjstk 
beantif uL In moments of great afllictton deep chords 
of harmony bhid together the sympathy of a friend 
with the sorrows of the unfortunate, until the common 
buiden to made less serero by the added power that 
opholda it Soch in part to music's power. Mr. Hen- 
schel has read the meanfaig of hto art and to able to U^ 
lustmte it, and make It understood by others. How dif- 
ferent to hto method from that of many other singen! 
No attempt after vato disptoya, but an honest purpose 
that knows Its own aim. lu the perfonnance of the 
. Mass thto was fnUy iUostiated. However sincero may 
have been the intentton of the other solotota, by not 
having good methods of vocal ddlvery they wero un- 
able to make theto toterpretatfcms ptola to the Urteaet. 
To fully Illustrate the meaning of a composer, the 
singer must possess, first of all, vocal powemthat are 
under fnU control. Each note of hto votoo must be 
produced with ease, and be of that natural quality 
that belongs to the human being. In order that thto 
happy condition may be hto» he must toan how to 
propagate every tone so 'that tt to correctly fotmed. 
T6 do thto, be'muat first learn bow lo breathe aeoord- 
ingtothe tow of nataro, which atone shoaM control 
hto effort A teae formed waU back wlO vibrata 
throughout all the ato passagea, and have a ptaasing 
quality— of faU body, aad aboruall, seem perfectly 
nataiaL Each breath wUl be so eontvoUed that with 
Itthaslnger maydeUvir aphraaaao thaleaoh note 
Witt be eoBnected one with the other, tola true togalo 
atyto. Komaaifestatloa of effort win aeeompaay the 
piodnetlanoftoMi Ttua art eoneeato alltodleattona 
- Ahifhaotaiba«Mba,andoanb^aaaailly 
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pvodnced M a low one. Each tone ilioald not only be 
miule to Tlbmte with fnllaett, but alao eolored with 
meaolBg. It is not becaiwe onr Tocalirta hare indiffer- 
ant Toicea that inch ringing as Mr. Heniehel fnyttB nt 
It to nira; hot rather becanie so little attention has 
been giren to correefBietbods of Tocal deliYory. Na- 
tore has been kind to our race, and many of our mosi- 
eal people possera line gilto, bat they are too often bat 
poorly dereloped. It should be the part of the musical 
critics, and journals that are devoted to this art, to 
point out the way to correct these faults. There is a 
right way to sing, and one that is natural, and aecord* 
Ing to the laws of oar being. Sound has its laws, which 
are being made more plain to our comprehension as the 
years of study uuYeil the socrsts. ]^t us be logical in 
our endeaYors, that we may obeerre truth when it is at 
our Yery doorway. I feel somewhat strongly upon this 
matter of rocal cultlration, for it is sad to note the num- 
ber of beautiful Yoices that are being ruined by wrong 
methods. The question, is singing a lost art, may soon 
present itself, unless strong words are used to divide the 
true from the false. It is said that there are so many 
opinions in regard to voice cultivation that it is almost 
Impossible to find out who, or what is right But if 
there is a natural way to walk, to use our eyes and our 
ears, so must there be a natural way to use the vocal 
organs. Until we consult Mature somewhat closely we 
are often mistaken. Nature ia never fah« to herself. 
I hope that the attention of our singers will be called 
to this matter mors often by our critica. Lot them not 
only say, go to a good teacher, but also inform them 
what good teaching Is. It is not enough to say a 
method Is wrong; we should inform them also what 
b right In order that musio may devek>p in this 
eonntry, we must understand our needs, and how 
to attain them. 

On Saturday evening following the Beethoven Concert, 
Mr. Henschel gave a »ong redtaL He was assisted by 
Miss Fnnck, a vtolinlste from Cincinnati, and Mr. 
Carl Wolfsohn. The programme was very interesting, 
containing songs by Haydn, Handel, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Frani, Rubinstein, Massenet and Gounod. 

In June the Sangerfest will be held in this city. 
Among the soloista will beMme. Peschka-Leutner. l^Iiss 
Cary, Mr. William Candidns and Mr. M. T. Whitney. 
Active preparations are being made by the conductor, 
Mr. Balatka. I believe our American societies, the 
Beethoven and Apolto Clubs, will also take part True 

irt ahottld know no nationality. C. H. Bitirray. 



MiLWAVKBK, Wis., April 20. The local musical 
season is now fairly over, and it is time to give a brief 
review of its musical events. First and foremost comes 
the old Musical Society, Mr. Eugene Luening, Conduc- 
tor, which h.is given three important concerts, besides 
two miscellaneous programmes. The works given 
were at the first concert. Raff's Symphony, Im Walde, 
and Dudley Buck's Golden legend ; at the third. Max 
Bnich's Odyuem; at the fifth, Mendelssohn's KtQdk, 
For soloists they had Miss Annie Norton, Mr. Frans 
Remmerts, Mr. Max Laue, an excellent lyric tenor of 
this city, besides local amateurs. The chorus work 
has been excellent 

Tbo Arion Clnb nearly quitted the concert field. 
They gave Mosart's i^eguiem, with organ accompani- 
ment, to invited guests, and finally gave a benefit con- 
cert, with a programme which included Bruch's Fair 
Ellen, and choruses from Rubinstein's Toteer of Babel, 
and Berlios's Damnation of Fau$L Their perform- 
ance is every way praiseworthy and admirable. 

The Heine Quartet has given six chamber music re- 
citals, the programmes of which ranged from Haydn 
and Mozart to Grieg, Brahms and Verdi. These reci- 
tals have been a valuable factor in our musical life 
here. . The young players have gained in every way 
since hist year, and their enwmbU is remarkably good, 
albeit their interpretation of the more profound works 
still leaves much to be desired. A new organisation 
called the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, composed of Mr. 
Christopher Bach and his two sons, Mr. Ernst Beyer, 
TlolonceUlst, Mr. Luening and Mr. Von Oumpert, pi- 
anists, has also given three raluable redtals of cham- 
ber music, the most important work having been Schu- 
mann's great jjrfanoforte Quintet This dub contains 
excellent material, the strings being especially good, 
and only needs much emtmble prmctlce to do work of 
vety high quality. As It Is, they have already placed 
Hi under great obligations. Conductor Bach has given 
regular Sunday afternoon concerts at the West Side 
Tamer Hall, nine of which have been called '*Syai- 
phooy Concerts," though, I believe, no one symphony 
has been given eatlra. Tha quality of the ctehectia 
and of Us playing Is gfcatly Improved. 

Of mnale fromabfOid, wc have had Mma. Blv<-Kl4g^ 



Emma Abbott's Open Company, the Stiakcceh and 
Hess Company, Master Bfiehael Banner, a really r^ 
markable child violinist, etc There la, I think, some 
genuine musical progress, notwithstanding that the 
Arion Club meets withprecarkms support Its remark- 
able success two years ago was purely a matter of fash- 
ion, and the eaprice of fiuihlon has now turned the 
Intersst of the great body of ito supporters elsewhere, 
lu history hi the history of all musical societies among 
the American population here. The real growth of 
musical appreciation " cometh not with obserratlon»" 
and with fashionable dlspUy; but the really admirable 
work of the Arion Club has undoubtedly contributed 
mueh to It d. C. F. 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

Lsimc. The Gewhandhans Season was brought 
to a close on the 31st ult The programme of the twen- 
ty-second and last concert was thus constituted: — 
Part I. Symphony in D-major (No. 2 of Breltkopf 
and Hartel's edition), Haydn; Introduction and "Al- 
legro appassionato," Concerto for piano, Schumann 

(performed by Orl Reineeke); Serenade (Na 2, F- 
major), for stiing band, Volkmann; Pianoforte Solos 
(from Op. 167), composed and performed by Carl 
Reineeke. Part II. Symphony In C-mlnoTi No. 5^ 
Beethoven. 



ViKNKA. Speaking of Oluck's Betrogener Kadi, 
lately received at the Imperial Opera-House, Vienna, 
the corrsspondent of the Sif/nale says: "The libretto, 
founded on the French book of Lemonler has been en- 
tirely re-written by Herr F. Krastel, of the Imperial 
Bnrgtheatre, and the musical portion very skilfully 
adapted to the requirements of the present day by 
Herr Job. Fnchs, conductor at the same theatre. We 
are aware from Schmidt's well-known btogmphy of 
Glnck, that Count Durazso, Intendant of the Imperial 
Theatres, had sent him from Paris, by Montigny, the 
actor, among other French llbrotU, the book of the 
operetta, Le Cadi dup4, which Montigny set to music. 
Qluck, who had written **air% nowvcotiz " to freshen 
up several of these operettas, composed entirely new 
music for the particular opentta In question, and It 
was thus that Le Cadi dup4 was produced as a comic 
opera In the year 1761, at the then Kamthnerthor 
Theatre. The Cadi's faithlessness had long been for- 
gotten and forgiven, when, some years since, Herr 
Fucbs came upon the scoro In Hamburgh, and arranged 
It for a historical series of operas thero. A better 
book has now beini added, and the scoro amplified by 
two pleasing numben from Oluck's Pilyrime ton 
UekX-a (a similar piece, interspersed with songs). The 
plot may be narrated in a few words: Zelmira, a protty 
girl, has turned the Otdi's head, and complains to him 
that her father has spread a roport that she Is ugly, 
and keeps her locked up at home. The Cadi sends for 
Omar, the father, and asks him to give him (the Cadi) 
his daughter for a wife. It Is in vain that the astounded 
Omar describes hb daughter's ugliness (for he has one 
who is really ugly); the Cadi Insists, willingly pays 
1,000 sequins as purchaso-money, and signs the con- 
tract. Omega, the ugly daughter, la now brought ; the 
Cadi sees he has been deceived, but takes the nrntter 
good-naturedly, and roturns in a repentant mood to 
his neglected wife, Fatima, while Zelmira bestows her 
hand on her lover, Noradln." 



DrftssKuiomp. This year's Musical Festival of the 
Lower Rhine will be held hero on the fith, Gth and 7th 
June, under the joint direction of Julius Tauscb and 
Niels (Sade. The Danish composer will conduct only 
his own works. The programme includes Suite in D-ma- 
Jor, No. 3 (Bach); 6dmson (Handel); Sjrmphcny In A- 
major, No. 7 (Beethoven); Lobffttang (Mendelssohn); 
Zion, Symphony in B-fiat major, for chorus, solo and 
orohestra and ovennro to Michael Angela (Gade). 
Among the artiste will be Mme. Sachs-Hoftedster, from 
liclpslc; MUe. Marianne Brandt, from Berlin; Wlnkel- 
mann a&d Oura, from Hambnt|h;aad Norman-Nd- 
ruda. 

Babobloka. The programme of the sixth eoncait 
conducted by Ferdinand HlUer comprised: Ovartnro to 
J)er FreitechUtt ; Fragmente from SchnaMnn's Jfan- 
fred; Tranmbild, a fantasia (O. Klaowdl); Ovartnro to 
Dttnetri^e (Hiller); A-major SymphoBy(MMde]tiohB); 
extmcte from Tht Demon (A. EnblastclB); aad gnmd 
Leonore Onstaro (Beethoven). 

Lovnov. A apedal latarost was gIviB to tha loyal 
Academy Orohestral Ccnceil co Sataiday by tiM ro- 
vtval d tha fiiit part oiHaadaraflfswsft. Tht nilnlal 



book of words stated that thia was Its first performance 
In London since 1703, but of this, of conroe, nothing de- 
cisive can be stated. At any rote, the serenata was 
one of the earliest of the pubilcatioBs la IWO of the 
Handel-Gesellsehatt, and two years ago It was rovlved 
by Mr. Villlen Stamford at Cambridge. However an- 
interseting Handel's sccuUr music may be to concert* 
goen of the present day, Ito presence In a Royal Acad- 
emy programme needs no Justification. The section of 
the seronata heard on Saturday night deals with the 
love of Semele for Jupiter, and the affection of her sis- 
ter Ino for Semele's betrothed, Athamas. Nobody, 
however, paid the smallest attention to the story, but 
the performance of the work by the choir of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five students, under Mr. Shakespearo, 
by Miss'Thuddlchum, a rising soprano, and by Misses 
Lewis and McKensie and Mr. Pierpoint, was, on the 
whole, excellent The choir wero especially admirable, 
and the improvement Mr. Shakespearo haa nmde la 
this department was most marked.— IVjgraro, April Ifi. 
—The Fssslon Week performance of Bach's St, 
Matthew Paesion music took phice at St Paul's Ca- 
thedral on Tuesday night, and the c o ngreg a tion prob- 
ably numbered eight or ten thousand persons, for ev- 
ery nook of the vast cathedral was filled. Dr. Stainer 
conducted, Mr. Martin was the organist, and Mr. 
Walker the pianist The solos wero rendered by mem- 
bers of the cathedral choir, and an orchestra was like- 
wise employed. Parte of the service wero most im- 
prosslve, and the effect of the " Barabbas " chorus as 
the sound echoed through the arches of the cathedral 
was surpassingly fine. Many of the congregation 
joined in the chorales, and the performance throoghovt 
partook of the naturo of a religious service. 

—The Popular Coneerte came to an end on Mon- 
day, April 11, Madame Schumann and Herr Joachim 
having remained to the last concert of a seaaon of 
which they have been the leading attractions. On Mon- 
day Madame Schumann played her husband's "Car- 
naval," while Herr Joachim played some of his 
amngemente of Brahms's Hungarian Dances, and led 
Beethoren's Quartet In E-fiat, Op. 74. On the Ssta^ 
day provlously an enormous andience asoemUed to 
h6ar the Kroutser sonata plv^ ^7 Madame Schn- 
mand and Herr Joachim, and the bidy likewise played 
a portion of Schumann's "Humoresques," and two of 
Mendelssohn's " Songs without Words." This year 
Mr. Arthur Chappell has not taken his nsnal benefit 
andtbeapecialaftenoon perlorauwce of two of Beet- 
hoven's posthumous quartcte has llkewiae been dis- 
pensed with. 

— "Cherabino" says: So Usst has not entirely 
given op piano playing. The Mueik Welt prints an ac- 
count of a concert he gave at Pressburg on the 3d In- 
stant, at whldi the AbM played the Hungarian Fan- 
tasia of Schubert, a piece of Rossini, and, with one of 
hie pupils, a transcription of the Racocay Maroh. On 
the 28tii Inst. Lisst will conduct the perfonnance of his 
oratorio^ ChrUtue, by the Cidllen Veroin of Beriin. 
and on the 37th he will be present at a LIsxt concert 
given by Dr. von Billow In the hall of the Sing Akad- 
emie. Early In May he wlU direct a concert at Ant- 
werp. Perhaps one of these days Mr. Henry Janet 
will be able to attract this exceedingly bashful old gen- 
tleman to Bngland. 

— Thx Wakdbrixo MiKBTRKLB. — ThIs sodcty of 
gentlemen amateun gave a very successful concert on 
the 17th Inst, at Grosvenor Hall, Buckingham Palace 
Road, In aid of the building fund for the new Hospital 
of St Petards (for stone, etc.), a site for wblcJi haa beea 
fixed upon in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. The 
band of forty-two performers, under the conductonhip 
of Lord Gerald FItageretd, acquitted themselves welL 
The orchestral portion of the programme coni>isted of 
A. Adams's overture to Le Boi d* Yret&t; Mosart's Ja- 
dante and Mlnvetto from Symphony No. 5; Lachner's 
IntermexMo, Suite No. 2; Ambrolse Thomas's ballet 
music from Hamlet ; and the Festive March of Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin, Tha performance throughout was 
very creditable, and much applaaded. Mr. W. P. Mills 
gave as a flute sole F. Cbiy'a ** Boauince," and Mr. 
Louie H. d'Egrllle, accompanied by his sister, a vloUa 
solo of his own on Hungarian Airs, which was raptu- 
rously eneored. Mbs Rata Fronds gave a very clever 
rendering of "The Mid that came la spring," by Sir 
Julius Benedict, with finte oM/poCo by Mr. Mills. 
Miss Francis was equally successful with Balfk's pc^ 
ular *• KiUaraey." Mlsa Evelyn d'EgvlUe created a 
very favorable Imprssslon by tha tastaf al auuiaer la 
which she sang "Tre GkN»V' by PttgolesL Thrse 
songs by Mr. iicnel & Benson ware alao much appr»> 
elated. When ladies aad gaatkaren amploy their tair 

ante lor sneh landahla objiBli^ thay wall 
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PIANO FORTES 

Dit« tnm 1M9, uid now nainbw orer 229000* Th«y 
tef« beta widely knowa and nnlTenally oommmidML 
TlM B«w]7-ot)gMilsed eompuiy •mbraeM th« headi of tlM 
yiiaoipal depwtmeato In the teotory, thus wottrinf th« 
flkm Mid espertonet of thirty y«nn. 

THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



• • • 



MADE AND SOLD. 



•■ entirely new feetory, eompletely fitted evt 
with Inhorenrlng meehlnery ; and at the eonpaay wee 
«dy the beat nuuerlal, and Intlata rigoronely npoa havlnff 
Iha very beat woric, the latest Inatnuneats an 

FAB IN ADVANCE 

OCthifenMrseriea, and will eonspnrefnTvmblj with | 

THE BEST MADE. 

Tba BimitSON UPBIOHTS are eepeeially admlnd. 
The hat* alio, beeldea the SQUARB ORAKBS, the 
COTTAOB PIANO, apricot In ferm, of •! oetnvea, aad 
of b ea nty and 



WARBROOM8, 

595 Washington St., Boston. 

The Atlantic fJontiily 

rOB ISSl WILL CONTAnr 

SerUl stories, 

By EuzABBTH Stvart PflELra, author of *'1he Oatet 
Alar." ete.; Okoror P. Lathrop, author of '* A Study 
of Hawthorne '*; W. H. BiaMOP, author of " Detaiold ''i 
W. D. HowklU. author of '*Tbe Lady of the Arooe- 
took," **The Undlecorered Country 'V and Henry 
jAXca^ Jr., author of ^'Tha Amerieaa/* **11ie Euro* 



8kort BioriM and Bketehes, 

By itABRIRT BSIOHRR STOWE, T. B. ALDRICK. SARAB 

Orxr Jrwktt. Coxstaxcr Fexixorb wooLsoy, 
Mark Twain, BoaR Trrrt Gookr. 



On biogmphleal, hlslocieal and eoeial anbieets, by Gold- 
wiv Smitr: Edward Kverrtt Hale, on the eoeial, 

Klitleal and reliftioue life of the world In the time of 
irlet; WitxiAX M. BoescTTi, on *' The Wires of the 
PoeU*': Jowr Pisrr, on the ** Early Culture, Myths 
and Folk-Lore of our Aryan Ancestors"; R. L. Duo- 
ftALR, OR ** The Belatloo of Soelety to Crime." 

Tub ATiJkirrio furnishes lu readers In the eonrse of 
the year aa much reading aa Is oontalaed in Twtmtg Ord^ 
rolnawtof MOpagsaeaeh. 



TERMS: $4.00 a year, In adraaoe, poilmg«J)rtts 38 eeRU 
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Fifteen to Twentr I>olIaP8 

ito the hli^best eharge a term for any one bfaneh, iRdudlBf 
the free study of Hnrmoiijr,,Thoroair.h Baaa, ate., to 
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^VUm BfCSBUM, 



Tbefl« instrameDts hare been before the pnblle more thmB flfty-foRT yeuii tad ftlll miiatRia thoir eieallMM • 
and high reputation as the 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

The priooa of tlieae Inatrnments hhTo been greatly rsdooedt aad are aa low aa the aielaatft ■■§ of flnt-eliaa 
materials aad workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
PIANOS TUNEDa 

Bpoelal AtiaailoB It glTen to REPAIBIMO PlaaA (OF AMT MAXB) bj Uia 
akuf nl wofknaa. 
7Zf RifrBfstf Cttalogwti wnd Pne% IaH W¥tS§d Jtm en sumttlealMa It 

CHICKERING & SONS, 



150 Tremant Street, 

BOSTON. 



ISOJFifth Avenue% 

NBWTOBK. 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 

TteB Tmn Erabubhbd oi Tm Eaitbrv Stath, and flni towla appcotal abroad for 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 

iraritliy at 



HaTing aU the aecessary faeOitlea aad aoeqaalted esperleaeib eoatlaaii la MaaalaBtaie a gnal 
lastmmeBte ioitable both lor pobUc aad prirate aaee. 
The leaser atjlea are 

MIRAOLBS OF BEAUTY AND OHEAPNESS. 

There are magnifloent chnreh orgaaa, with two manwali, tweatj atopSi aad two foil eeta el pedal 
Tliere are ezqaUltelyoraameatedBtylee, with full yet smooth tone^aad agieeiaf la tatm with 
taetefol aiodem furoitiire. Bat the chef d'cravre oC the Buaafhotareia It* 

THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 

Deeigaed aad eoostmeted specially to a^et the reqeiremeati ol PkofenloBal Maildaai aad Xarioal 
eearsi a wholly aew aad napreeedeated iastraoieBt* beiag the 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD,. 

Aad capable of prododag aU the effeeCi of a Two-lCaaaal lastnuaeal. 
Catalogaee aad.drenlare seal to aay addrsei oa appUcatioo. 

Boaroir, Jaaaaiy 28^ 18M» 

MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY'S BOOKS. 



Odd. or BTent fl-BO 

Faith Gartaey*e Girlhood. IllMtrated Ue 

The Onyworth ye i A Btory of Threads aad 

Thrums •. •• IM 

Atammer la LasUa OoMthwalla'a Ufa, 

lllnstrated IJO 

Patleoea 8troag*e OnUnga ^....1^ 

Ulthariai A Story of Yesterdays LM 

•«8aeh books aa hers shoald be ia erery hoasehoM, ta be read, 
•ad eorer wm hold together,- Rol holiday valasMS isr elegaat qalet, bat stlrriag 
"lea.' whish Is to make the warld better thaa they iad It,"— Jiiiia CbsaasamsaM 

V'i^M/slyAsalssilcn. SoK, pas l# a ld , ea rtcttj^ ^priat ty tts PRMIshsr^ 



Beal Poiha. Illastrated $iM 

MTeOlrle. AHoaieStory. lUastrslsd UO 

The Other Olrls. lUMtiatad. IM 

aighta aad lasighta. StoIs. ..JLiO 

Paaslee i A VoIubm of Poems. BeaatURlly beaad 

iaparple aad gold. ,tM 

JaatHowi AKeytotheCook-Boeha 



wttha 



HOUGHTON, MIFFUN & CO., Boston, Mass. 






mvioura jouunal of music. 



[Vol. XU. — No.lOi«. 



KNAPP'S 



*' Thm bctt remedy for boiineti«M •nd tor* thranto, I 1iat« vmf UMd ; a 

^11 D A A nf^ God-MiMl to ToealUU ; InviiliMbU In •merirebelet.** RIQ.KRKANI. N. Y 

1 n KU A 1 *' lu eurmtlT* propertlw art tlMply WMMUrf si.** BKV. U. W. KK APP 

D. I>. Kew Tork. . . ^ . .. 

PTTD I? ** U ptrengthem tli« ^olc«. eniiblloc <m« to aing wlUimit fatlfM.** L. V. 

V U j\£ia HKIllOT, Kt. lioiilt. ConvenlMt tn cMTy and tiM. IHnigiilili» ^ MBta, 

oca. A. OLDS. lOO Fulton etr#<i. W»w York. 

Itetkly Fitot 64.i bj ?trt, 7 A., Btteeriptl«t |L76 a Ttar 



SEVEN YEARS 



•nr- 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

TkaT9lt» R«Maroh«0, and Itaailag AdTontarM. Bj Dr. 
EMU. HoLVB. With naarly aM Ulvftratloai aad Mapt. 
Stoto.,iTo. tia-oo. 

lb«M Tolamw glre tha aMvlts of throa joarMyt ba- 
twaaa tha IHaiaoiid Flaldi and tlM Zambwl UlTor, froafi 
1173 to 1879. Dr. Holab'i laTatUflaUont war* ramarkably 
adaato and thotoafh, aad Sir Bartla Fraro ttttlflM that la 
laath Afrtaa hU tiatamaatt ara aoatytad with parftat 



••a JV «al« ^ bookMlUn, 8mt poHptUd, aa rtoHpi ^f 
priot, k$ tk€ PtMUkert, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 



B9TABUSHBD 1063* 

The Orchestra and The Choir. 

185 FLBBT 8TBBBT, XX»f DOM • ■• O. 
ruklUked mtkiUi^ tvtni awaO. 

Tmc ORCBRaTBA whieh has baaa cataMtoM Marty 
twaaty yaua has darinc that tlma beaa hald la hi A w- 
tMm for Its thoroBffhlylBdepaadoht toM, Itt Jvstaiid a^ 
MMMd afltleism, ami Its aim to promoto th«a M y to a< 
all who ara latarsstad la taa daralopaMBi of Hi0i 01 — 



0HAMS8 FOB ABySBTUBIIBBTS. 

6t. M. pw Xaah la Mau. 

MErMAT8:^Fimr JmeHimu ekmed m$ Tkrm if p r^ fmU 

Att And( AflBtfUffBF 

OidlBary^^fa,«4.4B. Golama, £i lot. Qaartar, Bl, it. 
WnUAK BE5FE8, lt6 FLEET tlBEBTi LOBMI. 



OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 



WRITINGS OFJL D. THOREAU. 

BABLT IFBIBO 3 mMAffSaOm. From 

tha Joamal of IlaaaT D. TnoasAV. 12ao» 

gilt top, $1.5a 

Thofa axtracts from Thoreau's Journal Sara 

tbo tana wonderful kaenacM of olwcnration. tha 

wma romarkahla lova of Nature, and the farna 

original and indiviilnal »tvle, wbich maka all 

of Thoraau*s writings so TaiuaUle and attiactlra. 

WALDXV * ar, Ufa la tha Woods. 1 6mo, $1 .ftO. 

Tb«ir eBcbMitmnit ii«f«r palls upon lbs mom : tb«y 

bjuia tbc iwaer luio 1ot« of lbs Mtos, If aot of tbs 

wrtur, sad All bto BMMor7 with (wmI sad vImmdI 

iBMgM of tb« bMOlj sad Myt««i7 of Motoia. » New Ysr* 



A WEBB OB TKB OOBOOBD ABD ICBBBI- 
XAOB BITBBS. Uoms $l.5a 

If say woold tlMl swsy from wlntfy AIm IbIo tbo r»- 
It of ptrpttosl toBBfr, let bin tsko tbo 



i 



X 



load rim, wslk wttb tbo mm sod pMis of oil sm. Ho 



id of Tbonsa, sod by tbo tlds of s tlondsr Mow Bni 

d riTtr, wftik wttb tbo H 

^Bot btip bot tesro, sad 

— Tk$ Indtptndtmt (Hsw York). 

BZCraSIOBl 3 FIELD ABD F0BS8T. With 
a Biographical Sketch by R. W. £vBaaoir» 
and a portrait 16mo, $1^. 
CoHTBifTi: Biographical Sketch, bj R. W. 
EMBBSOif ; Nataral History of MassachtttctU ; A 
Walk to Wachnsatt ; Tha Landlord ; A Winter 
Walk; Tha Sacceuioii of Forest Traes; Walk- 
ing; Atttamaal Tinia ; WUd Applea: Night and 
Moonlight 

Ull obMTTfttloa of tbo phsnOSMBS of DOtOM «M MMt 

tboroagb, Pjnpotbvde, sod ptofoood ; sod bis dsMri^ 
tloos SM of tbo bMt lo Utoiotors. Uls ** Bseofsloos ** is 
ths sMtt orifiosl bsok wo bsTs Ulsly bad, os woU m Iho 
Most volosblo rMoid of ossst s b MiTs l lsa of aoloio.— 
Osooos WnuAM Coans. 

TBB MADTB WOODS. Umo, $1.5a 

CoNTBirra: Ktaadn; Cheaancook; Tha Alio* 

gash and Kast Branch. 

BU powvr of obMrvoCioa MssMd to ladicsM oddltlsosi 
MOMS, ns Mw M with BilaoMops. bssrd m with ssr* 
trompH: sod bt» SMBory wss s pbotogiapbls tsgltlsrsf 
all bo Mw sod b«ord.— B. W. Basasoa. 

CAFBOOD; l«mo,$1.50. 

CorrBXTa: Tha Shipwreck; Staga-Coach 
Views : Tbe Plaina of Nausac ; The Baacb ; Tha 
Wellflaet Orstorman ; The Beach again ; Across 
tha Cape; tha Highland Light; 'rha Saa and 
tha Desert ; l*rovincvtown. 

A thofoogbly fiwb, origlosl, sod Inlsrcitlag bosk. No 
SIM wbo cons fsr tbs oc«oo sod its bwo^ cao nsd IbsM 
*olebM wlthoot bsiog tboroofUy dslighlsd.— Bsi«m» 



WRITINGS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 

FEFACTOB. 16mo, $l.5a 

CosrTBVTa : Pepncion : a BBmnier Vojug^ 
Sprinca; An Idrl of the Iloncy-Bea; Nature and 
the l\>eta; Notei; bY tha Way; Foat-Patha; A 
Bunch of llerba; Winter Fk^*aa; A Caoip te 
Maine ; A Spring Kaliih. 

WAKB BOBXN. RaiiMd. •nlaifad* a&d fflnt- 
tratad. IGnio, $1.60. 

CoKTBirra: Tha Ratom of tba Birda; In tha 
Hemlocks ; Adirondac ; Birda'-NetU ; Spring at 
the Capital; Ditch Browaiaga; Tha Blvabird; 
Tha Invitation. 

Br. Borroofbs, ss s csrtfol obMTVor of aoftars, sad saa 
of tbo Msst fsMioaUM dsMriptifo writers, Is oa sothor 
wbsM lopolatloo win coostsotly locrMM i for wbal bo 
doMlsooioolysasdditlootooor laf orMitioo, bat to Iho 
good Utsntors tbst wo pot oa tbo sbtif with Thsissa sad 
WhIlo of Solbstas.— Ifar(/brtf 



WIBTBB l U BIKlBB . Naw cdltfcm, rtrlMd and 
enlarged, with f raaClqiiaoa iUnftiatioB. l«iB«b 
$1.50. 

CoifTBNTa: Winter Snnshina; Eshnarmtiona 
of the Koad; The Snow- Walkers ; Tha Fox; 
A March Chionide; Antnmn Tidaa; Tha AppU| 
An October Abroad. 



Br. Bonoogbs Is ooO of th« SMSt doliabtftil of 
SMoylnts, sod Is tbo dsMriptloo of ool-dosr 
sod obssTTsUoas, wo know of no ow 
Oos«fi«. 



This Is a Tory cbarsilog ttltio bosk. . .^. . 1 
_JM of bto sb Mrra t io B , tbs kos oo w s of Ms 

Sro klB s Nsl origloallty. and kto ikolshti 
btf ol oddi^, olmeliy, sod flofhossi. — Xh§ 
IKOW Tsffc). 

BDLDt ABD FOBTt, vlth Othtf Fipafi^ lta% 
•1.50. 

CoBTBHTS : Birds and Fbeta ; April ; Toachaa 
of Nature ; A Bird Medley ; SpringPoenM ; Oar 
Rural IKvinitr; Bmaraoo ; The Flight of tha 
Eagle (Walt Whitman) ; Before Gaaias; Baforo 
Beauty. 

Tbsffo to sboai tbsM f«sys, dMttog cbisfly with ths 
ebarsi of oatort, a pa«(oial ptaators, a dMp sod thoroogh 



UREBS TO YABIOBl FEBSOBB, to which ara 
addadalawPoeaaa. 16no, frSQ. 

A TABEEB IB CAEADA With AntisUtaiy 

and Refoffm Papeta. 16mo, $1.50. 

Tha $nt part of this book describee a trip to 
Caaad*. Tha eeoond paet oomprisas SlaTary ia 
Masisrtiniatto; Prayars; CiTO IMsobedienee; A 
Flea lor Capt. John Browm ; Phradiaa (to ba) 
Bacaiaed; Herald of F k aa d oas; ThoioMk Garlyla 
tmt hfai Wofka: Ltte withoat PrindpUs wW 
isD PhilBpa bafoia the O ea e ord I^yeaaais Tha 
* ^ Daya q< Jbha Bvowb. 

'^^ Fm mk hf Bnkmtttn. Cinf » poU^paSd^ an f«c«^ ff fne$ If fW 

HOUGHTON* MIFFLIN AND COMPANY* Bobtov, 



rji 



•mImi 



LOOUfll ABD WILD HOBZt. Uato. $1 Ja 

CoBTBBTa : Tha Pastoml Bees ; Sharp Eyaa ; 
Is it going to Rain t Speckled Trout; Birda aad 



Biids; A Ikd of Boagha; Biida'-Meatiaf ; Tba 
HalyeoB in Canada. 

Br. VarrMgbs to sos sf astars*s mort p sis u silfs p i o p h 
ols. Bto loTo f Off ihs woote sod tho aoldi, sod sU Ihst Is 
thsvrio, to M sloosn ood oidsot tbo* ths issdM to too 
oodsr IM spall oIomsI moawans. Hs to o oIsm sod 
fol obMTfor. whobss alwoi 



sr. who bss alwoyo Mmetblof to 
_ of oatoio whteh bod bMo Oifi- 
Add lolhto that bo to o swa of slogotoffly ariMlo 
psfospctoa, with o Buo ssom of hoa 
BoUeaFllM*f. sod Ihs shsim of hto 




tl^Wlit 



SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS. 

Take with yon to your ooaatry or 
of oar asoollont oolloetlooo of 



muslo. Itond for dssoripMoa eatalogaas, or 
tho foltowing : 

Gems of Strauss. $2. bo. 

GSIBS sf ths Danes. •2,baafds,er$SJ0,cisth. 

These two books lacludo aearty all tha best naw waltoM» 

polksa, galopo, otOt 

GsiBS sf English Ssot $3.boaHi. $sji.etoch. 
Sinshins of Song. $s,boaMs. $sj«,etoth. 

The above have splendid general oollections of eoagib 

flnaralla Daarla $S,boarda. $t.0e,eloUi. This la a 
UDBnilC rSailS. staadaid book, eoataialng tha eotaa 
of*niost of tho bettor known opoms, aad Is vofy so a vaa 



lent to hoTo oa hand. Bat take also a oopj of eaeh of oar 

popidar bright 

lloiM finoraa Kl«faat editloos and marvoUeas inw 
NSW UPSnS. prioss. Bllloa Tajtor (to ets.) ; Oil- 
YottoCtoVMnis); The Masoot (fl); Mwafcotoaro ($1); 
Tho lost hos had a flno raa la Loadon aad Ports. Also tho 
more solid rseont opcroa ; Ml i ra — C$3>; . '^~ ^ 

($2); Ma«atofato($2); Fatteltaa 



** Stoy-ot-homo ** people will And tha abova aqaaBy oal- 
aabla and totareetUig. 



^ag katk sMllsd, ptmt'/fm, /br retmU pHM» 

OLIVER DITSON & OC, Bosteiu 

NEW SONGS. 

BAniRS KYfn ^ A.E. Bopai. 

BKKAK BKKAK.... ...••...•«.•••.■..««• F. Baaolphsoa* 

IjAKT CvKKr. J i^Q* ...**•. ........ ••«...•......• ..II. lievi* 

OH, F1.SIIE1I DOT, MT OWN Oae. L. Oagood. 

STAY AT HOME .J. BaffMt. 

8PUINOTIMB B. Boekor. 

THK OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT..WBkF. Apthotp. 
Fabllshedby 

CARI« PRUFBR, 

M WB8T Stbeet, BoaroB. 

SCHOOL^ 8BMIMARY* OR COLLBOB. 

A HlBhly CoaapalMt ToMlier 

Of Plaao, Organ, Voloo, and Thoocy, wtshoe poeMea to 
above. JiddAm: MUSIO STUDY, earo of 

Dwigkti Jbaraa f </ Jfhslt. 

Emerson Birthday Book. 



With a Saa, entirely aow portrait and twoHa Uh 

Sqaaro ItaM. tastof ally stamped, $1jM$ floalbto 

eo, ealf , or ssal, $3J0. 

A boaatlf al IHtle roiame, Hke the •' Lengfaitow Birth- 
day Bool.,** whl^h has protod 'romarkobly popalar. It 
aontalas soloctloas made with groat ears from both tha 
prose and poetleol works of Ralph WaMa 



every day of tho year. 
#br sols If tUi Book9ttter$ ; or smI, aoslaalif, oa ffaoftof 

HOUGHTON, MIFHJN & CO., BottOL 

MUSIO AND MUSIOIANS. 

Esmyo and orlUolssm by 

ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

Edited, traaslatod, and annotatsd by 

FANNT RAYMOND RITTBB. 

mypOKi'^Raa^ea. KBWTOBX.— SalMihaHB.. 



gllshapeaklng rosdors, on the pvodaetk 
toresttng and doUghtfal Tolaaiab— Aira 

There are two nusleal wHlors whose works aad 
rsak with those of tho highest Utorary aathority, si 
Sf atthew Araold and Solato Booto; thoy are Boaort 
aMunaad Bichard Wagaar.—JTafJoa, Hew York. 

This book spavklos with mais. Saeh pi^ors 
taa*o rhapaody strike ehoAs to tho rsodoi^ h 




pomsal. 
innsro oanosoo ssoioa oi Schainsn»» iu« «■« «wuauwi. 
It Is oonTlnoingly jast and tnithfal. An tetorssUag head 
of Sohuaiaaa, photographed trses aa arlgtoal pertsaltby 
Bendessaaa, eatfroly diffeiwnt ftom those hitherto pah- 

VASSAB OOLLEaE, 

FOUOHXBBF8IB, M. T. 

School of Apt— Department of Ma 



Dr. F. U BtmB» 




B.UOAIJyWBLU]k; 



Vat 21, 1881.1 



DWIGUrS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Ul 



flU^u^ttal ^njftructtoiu 



A/f/SS EDITH ABELL, 

*^* Aflv MvenU fenaom of ttody, t«iiehlns, ud tinging 
IB Rnrape. hM ratarne<l to Boston, iind wIlIglT* priTnt« 
•ad «liiM LoMont In Singing. 
PnpUt praimrwl for th« Conceit and Operntlo Stag*. 
^^ RMIPE3ICE; HOTEL BOYl^Tpy. 

J^R. TIMOTHEUS ADAMOWSKI, 

BaTiagtakan op hia retidanea In Boaton, vill raealTa a 
Unttad amber of pvplla for the Tlolln and for Motlqaa 
4*aaaaBbla. AddWM 14t (A) Tramont SIraat. 

CHARLES AT. ALLEH, 
^ VIOLINIST, 

SaedvciMpibferiartnKtioaoiiUMi^Violia. Abo for 
paMWBl iMou (Piano and Violiii)ler the •tndyei 
pl^iag. Addian cua of O. DmoM ft Co.* BoMoa. 



J/ie. WiLUAM F. APTHORP, 
*'* Teacher of iha 

KAHO-FORTi; HARIfONY, amd COUMTEKPOIMT, 
Ma. a Oni FLACB(off Brifluacr 8t.i Boston. 



MME.BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 



Prtfettcrtfihi Arip/Si^ginft 
ITS 2d Af%nna, Kaw York. 

Ladlae praparad fo r tha Opaca or 

CoBoart Room* 



QEORGE r. BULUNG. 

TKACHEB OF PIANO AND HARMONT. 

•atlafiMlarOx glv«B tj malL Ad- 

AvBaicAir Art Jovrxai., 

2S VnloB Square, 

Naw York. 



J^R. G. HT. CHAD WICK, 



CONDUCTOR AND SOLO ORGANIST, 

Will laealTa puplle in Pianoforte and ComtioeltloB al 

149 (A) Trrxoxt ST., Vi*^t(^yi 6S. 

n i^ CAPEJ^, 

* (Laipeig, froee 1170-1873, iadoMircX 

TEACHER OP PIANOb ORGAN, AND HARMONY; 

Oneaiet ac 1 56 Trbmoict St.* 

Houia St. CHvaoi. At Mesne. Chkkcriog ft SoaiP. 



J^ADAME CAPPIANI, 

(Laie Priam Doana ef *U Scala,'MB Milan, and ia Ike 
leadag Opera Hoaees of EuropcX 

RRCEIVES PUPILS FOR VOCAL CULTURE 

At Ng 44 Wnrraa STaaaT, Boarow. 

7* P. CURRIER, 

* * TEACHER or PIANO-FORTE. 

t49 (a) TiBiioirr Stkbrt, ooRnaa or Waar, 
BOSTON. 

Rf i?. ARTHUR BOOTE, Piancftrtt TtacUr, 

S Weal Cedar SciacW "^ ' 



^R. CHARLES R. HA YD EH. 

TEACHER OF SiNGINOi 

ROTBL PlLKAM, BOSTOM, MAtB. 



MuW^R^mIV. 



JLfR. JUNIUS nV. HILL (Lelpek^ iSfo to 1863), 
^'* PIANO, THEORY, AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 
■^ tsA Trbk 

Eaacaibli 
N.Am 

l^ADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD. 

PIANIST, 

l/J BsMt Temtk Simni. Htm Ymrk Citf. 

J^ERHHARD LI5TEMANN 
•^ Ghaelaeifactiaaala 

ADVANCED PUPILS OR THE VIOUN, 
II Paaawali Muax SToa%34 Weet Si^Baelai^ Maea. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

Cf^m999^ •/ fft« Vital •r Nerw^GiPing Prit%eipiem of the Ojn^nraiH and Wkeat^mrm* 

the energy l«*t by nerroQaaaaa or Indlgaatlon, relleTea iMsltiifte. erratle palne and naaralgla, rnf reeha 
redby vorry, excitement, or eseeeaira brain fatigue, strengthone a ratlliiK inmnory, and glrea renewed 



It! 

the nervea tired - 

Tigor In all dUeaaea of nefrooaeBbAuatton or debility. It la tfie only preremllife of mmii'iiiniflWHr. ' It glvea rltallty to 
the InanBcient bodily or mental growth of ahildraa. Fhyalclana haTa preaerlbfMl .100.1100 |»Afikag«a. Kfiraalaby 
Dmggiata or by malf, •l.oo. r. CROSBY 664 A 666 Sixth Av«m N«W Y6rll 



JLfISS HELEN D. OR VIS, 

TEACHER OF THE PLANOFORTE. 
I t^flMi Hill St. ftM»r 0»7» »{ijl?2^ '"^ 
itf^rmeu: B. J. LAjro, J. S. Dwioaw. 



JJf if. JOHN ORTH 

RECEIVES PUPILS aa dM PIANO>FOftTB 
AlU^MaakRaeM, 

ftOa. 



'QEORGE L. OSGOOD. 

t4f (a)TUMOIIT othbvti 
COMCBRT SlNuINOto ORATORIOb AND OPERA. 

J^DWARD B. PERRY, 

PIANO SOLOIST AND TEACHER.^ ^ ^^ 
vfll awalhlB paBllB oa aad after SepUBBber 10th al tho 
Qvno BooMa, ISH Tiwxoirr St., Bootoh. 



HfR. JOHN A. PRESTON, 

TEACHER OP THE PIANO-PORTE, 
149 (a) TaaMOMT Sraaar, Boaton, Maaa. 
Hean 10 a. m. to 1 r. m. 

MADAME ' RUDERSDOKFF, 
'*'^ JO BOYLSTOS STREET, ROSTOV 

Up la Mayi thea for five monihe at her ooaatfy n ' 
LAKBaaoa, Bbbun, Ma^o. 

V B. SHARLAND, 

^ * PIANO FORTE, VOOALCULTURE, READY | pf^ILUAM J. WINCH, 

READING aad CHORAL OONDUCTINO. I49 (a) TrBMONT STR; 



C B. WHITNEY, 

ORGAN, PIANO-PORTE, AND MARMONT, 

tas TaaMOMT Stbbbt, BoeTon. 



fJYRON W. WHITNEY. 

Far ORATORIO, OPERA, tad 

Mo. 9 AttBTOM Si 



Q^ A. SHAW, Madu9H, WU. 

GoMroaiTiosts FvR3ciainBi> poa Special 0(t'Aai«»ya. 
Maale of Amatanri aarefnlly arranged. 

ll/ILLIAM H SHERWOOD, 

^^ CONCERT PIANIST, 

AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTl^ 
IS7 TaaMowT STaaaT, Bo arow, Maaa. 

Q^ W, SUMNER 

Win be at lua ream, 149 (a) TrcmoaC Sl^ Boeton, every 
f ereaeo n (Moadays excepted), where at r a ngem e nu Ibr PIANO- 
FORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with Ua auqr be 



BOSTON, MASS. 



QERMANIA BAND. 

Aa a MiUtaiy Band, Serenade Bead, Oiaad or 



QHARLES P. WEBBER, 

149 (a) Trcmont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Phyalologteal DaralopineBt of the Yotea, aad^tha Art 

of Singing. 



For Parades, Concerts, ^ARTtRi, Wbddino^ 

"The German," and all ooCASiONt 

WHERE Music is REQuiRsa 

r^^^i^./MHiUffyBaod .JULIUS E. EICHLBR. 

*•■*»■»• J OwAeiia ..CARL U. EICHLBR 

W. C. NICHOLS, Acairr, 

OrM«a. <iO Waonini.tum SmaaT, IkMTON. 

TVNING DEPARTMENT. INSTITUTION 

* POR THE BLIND, 

SOUTH BO.STON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCED 
, AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 

ADOrdera ftem Boaton or trinity aent aa abore, or la >y AfOQ 
STaaaT, will receive prcihpC atiealiaa. 

I or* Tkii Dt^m ri immi km tkmtgt if mRtkg Pitmm mm^M 
tktPwUkStkmk^RMim. 



MnSSILXA'S ACADDCTOF MU8I01 



DwiGHT's Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1652. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT. Editor. 

Tliia Journal has inaint.iiiic<l its cxistcnco and its cliaractvr longer than an^ Musieal 
Periodical in America, being now in its dlst Volume and iU 29th jrear. 

Being owned by iU Editor, it is wholly independent, in iU opinions and Its atterances, o! any 
prirate interest or influence o( artist^ musicians, music paUishers, or musical instrument 
manufacturcrii, and never barters praise for adTertising patronage. 

It enjoys a high repuUtion, both here and in Europe, for iU high tone, for the candor of iU 
criticism, for the solid value of iU contents,^ varied, reliable, instructive, and In great pari 
worth preserving; for its persisUnt efforU to raise the musical taste and standard of (Nir 
people ; and for its impartial survey of the whole field of Musical Art, so far as iU limited 
sixe, dependent en the measure of public support, admits,— for it must be borne in mind that 
for wery musical topic which cUhned notice ten years since, there are at least ten thnes as 

many now. 

lu amUniM relate mamlp to th4 Art o/MuHc.hut with oeeoiional glaticee of ll# wortd^ 
art and polite literature. 

It has aa able corps of correspondenU and contributors, Including such names aa ProL 
F. L. Bitter, of Vassar College, and Mrs. F. Raymond Rittkr, Mr, Wiluam F. ArrHORF, 
Mr. A. W. Tbater, Mr. W. a B. Mathews and Mr. C. II. Brittan, of Chicago, Mr. 
J. C. FiLMORE, of Milwaukie, and others. — An imporUnt feature in iU columns for some 
months wiU be the pubUcation of a complete report of Mr. ApTnoRr's Lectures on the 
History of Music, reoenUy deUvered at the I^well InsUtute, aa revieed exprtedy If O* 
author. 

The Journal is issued fortnighUy ; price of subscription, ttM per year in advaaes; iFi 
copies, $10.00 ; ten copies, $20.00, and an extra copy to the person sending the dnb. 

HOUGHTON, MIF FLIN & COM PANY, Bostok. 

CLOB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 
WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN ft COMPANY'S OTHER PERIODICAL& 



DwioiiT's Joorital of Mcsio AMD • Tm ATLAireio MomLT, . . _•• • ^J5 V m 

D^wSK jSSSal or Music amp BottoK Medical a» Suboioal Jowiiai, 6.76 ; ; 

DwioHT's JouniiAL or Musio akd Ths 5*«>«f«B» ' j^ • ij,r_^ ' * ^rS - - 

DWIOIIT'S JouBiiAL or Mosio AMD Till U. a OrrioiAL PMTAL Omsm • • JS •• m 

DWIOIIT'S JoumMAL OF Musio AMD Tbm QoAmwrnLT Review, JOO - - 

DwtouT's JouBMAL or Mosio AMD Tm Edimbuwie Rbyibw, VSi m m 

DwioiiT's JOOBNAL Or MuttO AMD TM TWO RSTinWS, • • WW 

• The AtlaMie mrtraite ^^hutanujom. BRTAirr, WafTnaa, Itfwau, ontf Hcuoi^ imB I* 
A aJdi ' 



sfMl for fl.00 eaek oddiiimeL ^ 

trSpedmem eopiu f^'Dwioar's Jourmal of Mosio mS •sssa* toamgaddtmemapfUeattea. 
StL JooRMAi. •• >»r sofa e« Cabl PBOBFBaX » WVsf A- A. WiiMA» A Cf, IM Watkutf^ 
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Longfellow Birthday Book. 



ARIUKOED BT 

CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 



Witk A IliM, •ntlnly new Portimit, and twelro UlotirMlont. 
1 vol. tqiuir* Iffmo, Uttafully •Uunped, 91.001 
A tuUful lliilo volume, ooMUItting ■eleeUoot mad* 
wttk gr«al «ar« from both* the pnae and pootleal works 
of Hoary Wadaworth Longfellow, for ovory day of Uio 
Thaao aoleetlons are printed on tho loft-hand 
On tbo right-hand |taget ara Important momo- 
randa, uaoally tho namaa of dlttinguUhed IndlTldnal* 
whoio birth ooenrrod on tho dayi mentioned, and tpaoea 
«M loft for antographa. Tlio book to ombelltohed with 
anmarfcably fine portrait of Mr. Longfellow, and twelro 
ottior lUoatratlona. Jt la bound In the moat tasteful stylo, 
aad to la all respects one of the best and most attraetlTO 
Mrthday booko oTer Issned. 

by Boofcaellera. Sent, p«etp«i<l, on 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 

Kdlted by M. M. Balloo. lOmo, full gilt, %\M, 
This little book eonstoto of wtoo and pungent sentoaosi 
gathered from tho whole field of llteratore, aad to ooa- 
strneted upon the saoM admirable plan which Mr. Balloa 
omployod In hto proTloas work of similar oharaeter, *'A 
Treasury of Thought,** which haa proved so aeeoptablo^ 

tsr A TBEAJIVBY OF THOUGHT has boon to- 
soed In more attraotlfo stylo, aad Its ptioo rsdaoed from 
•S.00 to 94.00. 

The Servant Girl Question. 

By HARitirr PMtacorr SroproBH. '*Llttl« cnasslo** 

style. 91.00. 

A series of essays by one of tho most brilllaat of .\morl- 
ean writers on a subject that Interests all American fami- 
lies. Mrs. Spoflford's little book may not solve all the dlf- 
fleultlcs of thto Intricate question, bat hoasekeopers wUl 
read It with sympathy and can hardly fail to derive posi* 
tlve benefit from It. 



The King's Missive, 

Aim OTBBft PoBMS. By John O. WHrrmB. With flat 
stool portrait. 1 foL lOmo, gUt top, 91.00. 



Thto book eoataiasaU tho poems written t»yXr.Whtt- 
tior slaoo tho paUicatloa of *'Tho Visfcm of Echafd,** la 
IfTfi. It win be oagerty woloomod by tho maltltado oC 
AnMrioaa r eade r s who aol only regard Hr. Whttttar wttlh 
prof ooad respoet as a pool, bat who atoo lavaia him ao fi 



Early Spring ^ Massachusetts. 

Wtom tho Joaraal of HsirmT D. Tbobbav. I toL 

«Ut top, 91 JW. 

Theao extracts from Tho t s aa ls Joamal hafo tho 
wonderf al keenness of obsor 
lovo of Kataro, aad tho saaM 
which make all of Thoiaaa*0 

tractlTS. 



origlaal aad ladlTldaal ttyto 



Ipi of prieo hjr tho Pabliahera, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMA NY, BOSTON. 



Th9 mnMy e^mpatt Ouidemno^k 
•sAols 0rauHd 9f mrdiitmry '* 
Irarel Im JBurpp9» 



999Tim§ f Ao 
iMotft'' 



SDITION FOB 188L 

A SATCHEL GUIDE 

For Ms Foeolioa TourMf in Europe. 

With Maps. 16mo, roan. fl«xibl«, $a.OO« 
This compact and senricoablo gnido*book jo 
beyond question tho best haadj guido yet pnb 
Itohod for tho qm of American touruts in En* 
lope. It includes tho British Isles, Bolgiom, 
aad IloUaad, Germany and the Rhine, Switser- 
land, France, Anstria, and Italy. It gires the 
trareler just the information he needs, in the 
best form. 

Wo know of ae Kuropsen gnlde-book which se sdmli^ 
ably comblnM brvTlty, seruracj, compWieoMt, cobtm* 
Imes of Mhapc snd tMieful Bcchaalea; ssMatloa.— 
Imd«p*Hd*ml (N«w Tork). 

The book It IndMds mod«l of pempleaclty sad brsTlty. 
All thcsdvlco It giTOf will b« found of ImsMdisis Mrrice 
Ths " Sslchol Ouldo " tolln ih« reader k&w f « tmvtl ekemptf 
witk»m a tmerifitt tf/emn/ort, and this fcaturf of Ihs book 
will meomiieBd It to many loarUta. — FoU htaU Oazttu 

Touzlats proaouaeo tho ** flatehol Qaldo ** sapmae 
aoMBg Its elsM.tnabllnff them to omko tho immI of thoir 
•ioM, aadMo tho moat dctlrablo objoeto of nal latorMt 
at hall tho coat, nndar lu aceamte aad Jndlclovs dhes- 
tiea.— iVoofVf«a«f Jpmnmt. 



%• For salt *|f Book$eUfr§. Aral, fU^pMi^ sa n 
HOUOHTOK, MinrUK k 00^ BoiTOM, Uau. 

A Remarkable Book. 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 

By T. T. MUNGER. 
iSmo, cloth^ • • • • $i.oo 



A book of thoroughly msnsible, judiciouB, tym- 
{Mtbctic helpful talks to young people on Purpose, 
Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Sclf- 
Reliance nnd Courage, Health, Reading and In- 
tellectual Life, Amusements, and Faith. 

This book touches acts, habits, character, destiny; 
it deals with the present and vital thought in literature, 
society, life; it is the band-book to possible careen; 
it stimulates one with the idea that life is worth 
liYing; there are no dead words in It It is to be 
ranked with Principal Shairp's F'^Cvlture and Reli- 
gion,** and with Dr. Clarke's " Self-Culture.*" The 
production of a book of this sort is not an every-day 
oocorrenoe : it is an event: it will work a revolution 
among young men who read it: it has the manly 
ring from cover to ooTcr<— Ate yprk Timtt, 

•^•P^mU ly Jsa H s l fsrs* Bmt ^ss l# a l i f , sa fws tof ^ 
jrtos,H#h>/alHiAsrn, 

■ovomroir, lOFixnr a ca^ 



BOOKS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 



0SAXLE8 DITBUET WAXHSl. 
Mt WiHTKB OM THB NiLB. New edition, re- 
vised. ISmo, $S.OO. 

Iir TBB Lbvabt. $2.00. 

WhoChor eao haa boea la tho BmC, er Is gelac le tho 
XmI, or docs not oxport OTcr to fo, thoM booki art ef all 
traTrl book* tho boat, boeouM moot Irathf ol aad oeapaa- 
loBoblo gnldos, hoTing la thorn tho T«fy ataio«phoie aad 
sanllfhl of tbo Orieat.— WiUiam C. Mm, LL, D, 

SAiniTBBiKas. '* Little Crassic" style. Sl^ft. 

A charming series of travel sketches in Lon- 
don, Paris, RhincUnd, Switserland, Bavaria, and 
Italy. 

OLD ZVGLAVD; Its leenary, Ait, miA PMfle. 

By Jambs M. Hoppm, lYofessor in Yala Col* 

lege. New edition, revised and tnlaifed. I^ao^ 

$1.76. 

A Boot loadjiblo voImsm, and at lbs SSM tisss SMSt vsl- 
•ablo. — Th» Inilrftndrni, 

HASl GEBISTIAV AHBUSIir. 
Tub Impbovisatobb ; or. Lira tv Itai*t. 
O. T.; or. Life ix Dbkmabk. 
Ib Spaib and Pobtdoal. 
PiCTUBP.8 or TmavbIm 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 a volume. 

ZVOLISE TBAITi. By Ralph Waldo Embb- 

son. $1.50. 

TEH DATi IK $?AIV. By Ratb Fiblp. "Lit- 
tle ClsKsic *' style. $ 1 .S5. 

fix KOIITH$ IH ITALY. By Gbobob 8. UtL- 
LABO. ISmo, $2.00. 

TRAKSATLAXTIO iXITCHSS. By Hbbbt 
Jambs, Jb. 1 vol. l2mo, $2.00. 

Whothor ho writn of qaalnt-wmllcd Ch««tor, tho Fkrls> 
lea 'tags, rides la BoiM't subarlM, Tvacaa elUos, er tho 
^ BllKbtod Daehy of DuvMUdt." ho alwajo has oooa 
tometbtnf with cloor ejrM, and ttioocbt loiMthlBf worth 
eonmualootlDK, aad lolil his tConr with aoeoByUshod sklU. 
— Bottom Advertiser. 

THB LAVDS 07 800R. By Jambs F. Hub- 
NBWBLL. Wiih maps. 12nio, $2.50. 

Sketches of *' the long and wonderfully varied 
series'* of the works of Sir Waller Scott, ''of 
the no lew remarkable story of bis life, and of 
the places with which both works and life are «^ 
soeiated." 

GIOBOB X. WAXIHG, JX. 
A Fabmbb's Vaoatioi7. A Toar ia the Neth- 
erlands, Normandy, Brittany, aad the Chan- 
nel Islands. Copiously and beaatifnlly fllna- 
trated. Square 8vo^ $3.00. 

Thb Bbidb op trb Bmibb. Two Hnndred 
Maes in a Mosel Bow-Boal. To wUeh is 
added a Paper on ths Latin Poel AbsodIus 
aad his poem " MoseUa,*' by Bev, Cbablbs 
T. Bbookb. Fully and Eaa^ OlBitntBd, 
SfBire lemo, $1 JO. 



V ATHAVIZL. XAWTKOBXX. 
OdbOldIIomb. a series el English sketchsB 
$1.50. 

Enousm Notb-Booes. t vol ISbm, $1.00. 
Fbbbgk abd Itauab Motb-Bookb. 1 voL 

12mo^ $2.00. 
The same in ** Little Cbusie** style. $1.25 a 
volume. 

A tATCEBL GimiB fsr tkeTaaalisa T^nrist la 
Xuxepa. Edition for 1881. With mapa. Usmi, 
roan, fleaible, $2.00. 

This compact and serviceable g«ide>book is b^ 
yond question the best handy guide yet pnblislied 
for the use of American tonri«ts in Europe. II 
indodes the British Isles, Belgium and Rollaadt 
Germany and the Bhine, Switserland, France, 
Austria, and Italy. It gives the traveler just the 
information he needs in the best form. 

E0TB8 07 T&AVXL AND iTVBT 3 ITALT. 
By Cbablbs Eliot Nobtob. 16mo, $1.25. 

miMDmCSVCn OF XVXOPBAM T&ATXL. By 
AvDBBw P. Pbaboot, D. D.* Umo, $1.50. 

OASnUAN BATi. Studies of Spanish Seta- 
ery, Customs, and Cbaracmr. By Jomb Hat. 
12mo, $2.00. 

AVGVsTVi EOFPnrt TiAYSL ncmn. 

Cbossibo tub Atlaktio. Oblong lolio^ 9$M> 

UrS ABD I>OWBS OB LaBD ABO WaTBB. 0^ 

kmg folio, $5XW. 
Ob thb Nilb. Oblong fplio^ $10iMI. 
The same. Large paper, 4$ pln^ b potHoHBb 

$25.00. 

W. B. E0WELL9. 
Ybkbtiak Lipb. 12mo, $1.50. 
Italiab Joubbbts. 12mo, $1.60. 

OR TXAX AlBOAD. By the aatbot of «Oaa 
Summer." " Uttls Classie ** Btyla. $IJS. 

fOnCl OF FLACEi. Edited 1^ H. W. LOM* 
pbllow. ** little aassSe'*s^ l$m%$l40 
per volume. 

1-4. Enolabd abd Walbb. 
5. Ibblavd. 

$-8. SCOTLABI^ DaBMABSt lOBtABB^ HOI^ 

wat, abd 8wbdb«« 
9, 10. Fbabob jlbd Satot. 
11-18. Italt. 

14, 15. SpAIB, PteTIWA&» BbMIOH, AMI BOM 
LABD. 
16. 8wtT8BBl»A«D ABD AOBtBU* 

17^ 18. Qbbmabt. 

19. Gbbbob ABD TvaxsT (ia BuopB). 

ta Bu6su ABD BtaaaiA. 
11-S8. Asia. 

94. AvaiOA. 



HOUGHTON, lOFFUN AND OOMPANT» Bostok, Uabs. 
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BOSTON, MA y 21, i88i. 

JEaterad At th« Post OSes At Bottoo M Moond-daM ouitla^. 



AU Ike mUeUi not eretHted to other rmhtieatkem 
preeetjf wriitemfor tki§ Jotimat,. 



ruMMed fartnlffkttp ^ HoroRToy, MirrLiK Ml Oo^ 
M o ef om, Mtue, friee, to eente a nwmber; $^»yo per jfeat. 

For eaU te ikt§tom bf Cakl PnvKrKB, jo Weet Street^ A. 
WiLUAMB * Go., jSj H^aekingfom Street, A. K. lAftlKO, 
j6f W^Ungtom Street, amf ^ the Puhliekere; im Kern York 
If A. BmaaxTASto, Jb., s9 VnUm Square, amd Houoirroy, 
MirriJsr ft Co^ mi Aelor JHmoe; to rkiletdelpkta ly W. H. 
BosrsB ft Oo^ fiof Cktstmmt Street! to CMo^f* Af f At Gn* 
CAOo Music OoMr AXT, jiM SteUe Street* 



TO THE MUSE. 

All thiafii win t Mdme, renonnct, f orcfo^ 

If ftje thj lace, beknred, I may Me; 
All tbiogi defy and brave, acblere and kMrWi 

U ttaon, Imoiottal one, be trae to mel 

Beer |iBtlcDtI.r the wouDds that etiU moft abed 
Tlie blood llrit wrung from them lo bygone yeatt; 

Behold unmurmurlDg mcred lires fall dead, 
Tbeir light and glory quenched in hopeleea teatib 

Or anderaphes apent. that drift on drift 
Heaps all temoraeleas life, whence joy has flow% 

nil 'neath the chilly weight it cannot lift, 
The U vine heart turns |ntv aenaeleaa atone ; — 

Saffer tho piinp of dreana that God denies^ 
The bItterneM of liope ao long deferred 

IMlghl In aU too late fnlfllment dies, 
And by BO tlirlU tiie slsgglah bkiod to aUmd;«- 



willingly, withonta aigb, 
The awea t neaa of the yonth that tlies loo fasti 
Give Qp forsTermore, and malie no cry. 
The hope of love that gladdened all the past;-^ 

Toil vncompbilning' upward on the way 
Whose rugged steep my feet have climbed so loof » 

And mayhap win me at iK>nie faroff day 
The doatUcsB fame bom of liumortal aong.— 

8o tbon pfore faithful, — thou who bidst me knov 
Visions perchance beyond pour mortal ken, 

WhuM touch upon my \\\m made tliem o*erilow 
With strains that reach, mayhap, the heiiitt of msft 

llwtt only one! from whom my fickle aoul 
In all iu fitful flights has never awerved. 

What wayward pa8sk>ns might luy heart control. 
In perfect worship, I have ever serredi— 

l^nre me not now, not to my days deny 
What made dim earth t golden falry-hind; 

Lst not tho gnshing foonU of song run dry. 
That chann sweet blossoms from the barrea aaftdl 

Bo with at, O belorcd, to the end. 
Who art my all in all through Joy and pahs. 

The guide, the star, the ho|)e, the lore, the friend, 
I wept and watched and waited for in vain. 

Hay, further than the end, immortal one, 
Kear God e'en, let me thriU beneath thy kiss ; 

For what worn heaven Itself when life is dona^ 
GooM I Boi sing tho raptures of iu blissl 

8TUABT 8TBBXB. 



LETTERS FROM AN ISLAND. 

BT FAKKT BAYMOKD BITT£B. 
VL 

IKEW TOBK MUSICAL nCSnTAU-MUUC 
AT VAS8AB. 

When should the ndnatral diant hia roundelay, 
Or vioHa, or harp, or immpec play? 
When should the lover or the poet stag^ 
If Boi with lorer^toet birds in spring, 
Whea BwUoa Stirs the hsart of sve^thlng, 

irgan t ones through wind-blown bnusches rlng^ 
lut»like muraiuri under young leaves stray, 
Musto's. volee aeeuM Katwe's breath » ia May ? 

Wm ii not IB spring tbst, fiooordiog to the 
Greek legend, Apollo returned from the 
ooQBtrj of the Hyperhoreans on hig car drawn 
hy ungiiig gwanii the tacred tripods involun- 



horonge in pecans, or with the sacred flute, 
nightingales filling up the choniB with their 
ravishing strains, while the charm emanating 
from the presence of the god of order, intel- 
lect and discipline — the god of poetry and 
music — extinguished the threatening thun* 
derbolt in the hand of Jove, and awakened 
mankind to the divine sentiment of universal 
harmony ? 

It is altogether en regie that musical festi* 
vals, emulating the musical renaissance of 
creation, should take place in spring as they 
generally and appropriately have done in 
America, during their past, as yet brief, his- 
tory* The New York Festival, ended last 
w'eek, teemed a particularly welcome greeting 
to this tardy spring after a long and severe 
winter; in what way can spring joy find a bet- 
ter, healthier, more natural expression than in 
music, and in what more socially musical a 
way than in a musical festival ? 

The recent festival in New York may be 
pronounced a decided success, both artisti- 
cally, financially and {wpularly, although the 
hall in which it took place proved most unfa- 
vorable to musical effect. The immense size 
of the Armory, the arches that break up the 
ceiling, the whole plan of the construction, 
were fatal to many of the most delicate or* 
chestral effects ; in some parts of the building 
these became inaudible, while fugued choral 
movements were blurred and confused at 
times. The solos went very well on the 
whole, though of course the voices sounded 
thin and small in that vast space. Long can- 
tabile movements, or short, decided phrases 
with brief rests between them, were the most 
satisfactory. Among these, the triple chorus 
~-and some others — in the T&wer o/Babd, 
the '• Hallelujah " and ** Unto us a child b 
bom,*' in the Afesnah, much in Berlios's J?»> 
^vtem, and some of the orchestral selections of 
a military character, went best. The sym- 
phonies suffered, though this was due to the 
acoustic shortcomings of the hall onlj, for 
musicians and conductor performed their tasks 
admirably. The deficiencies of the Armory 
as a hall for great musical performances hav- 
ing been fully proven by experience, a proper 
edifice, suitable for such an object in every 
way, will doubtless be erected. 

The defects of performance, howevery on 
the seven evenings and afternoons were trif- 
ling iu comparison to the difllculties which 
were overcome, and the many fine and com- 
plete successes obtained. IVe certainly owe 
much to the zeal, energy, knowledge and un- 
tiring industry of Dr. Damrosch, in present* 
ing us with such a cluster of programmes, 
and in carrying them out so admirably. 
Handel, Beethoven, Berlioz, Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, were finely represented in some of their 
greatest works ; while selections from three 
or four of Wagner's Operas, and short com- 
positions by Bach, Spontini, 'Weber, Mendels- 
•ohn, Brahms, etc., etc., made up a musical 
banquet that could only reflect honor oa the 
taste and judgment of Dr. Damrosch. Of 
course the cavillers cried out, ^ Why were the 
names of Haydn and Mozart absent ? Why 
were Schubert and Scfaumaon only repre- 



Uffilj Bonadlng to talnte him, jouths pajbg|aented bj works insignificant in com p a ri ioa 



to their greater ones? Why was the modem 
school made so prominent? Why was that 
four-leaved clover of resident composers-— 
Boise, Damrosch, Hamerik, Ritter — brought 
forward at all ? Or why were not the pro* 
grammes made up altogether from the great 
works of American composers only, from Bil* 
lings down to Philip Philips ? " 

I have no idea of giving you or my readers 
a commentary on the several works performed, 
— you have heard and read so much about 
them already t But I may say that to me 
the most interesting event of the festival was 
the production of the Requiem of Berlioz, — - 
a work I have long admired and desired to 
hear. Although it cannot be denied that the 
composition falls off in power and inspiration 
towards the end; that a more consolatory, 
triumphant, steadfast, cheerful spirit of grand- 
eur and faith imparted to the last four num« 
hers of the work would have rendered ii more 
perfect, and given relief and contrast to the 
deep, mournful, tragic passion of the Requiem, 
Die$ Irm, Rex Tremenddt and Laierymcea, — » 
yet, it is a stupendous work, a monument of 
humane feeling, suffering, genius and science. 
What sighs are those of the Requiem /—sighs 
of grief deeper than despair, rising from a 
poet heart t What a tremendous, orchestral 
effect in the' Dies Tree I — the vast, wild throb- 
bing of a tempestuous ocean; over it the 
voices float, crying, sobbing, despairing! 
Then, this colossal gulf of grief and wrath 
assuaged, the deceptive peace of resignation 
follows. Although the Laerymoea is not 
equal to that of Mozart, the first six numbera 
of the Requiem overwhelm us with their 
depth and grandeur of emotion, and also with 
their often lovely pathos. This might serve 
as the requiem after such a catastrophe as 
the earthquake in Scio ; but there are earth- 
quakes of the soul, not less dreadful, within 
narrow limits, and Berlioa had already expe* 
rienced more than one of these before he 
wrote this work. In listening to it in its en* 
tirety for the first time we feel that we do not 
half understand Berlioz by merely reading or 
playing his scores, until we have heard his 
works in their fulness of tone-color. His is, 
indeed, ^ a bora orchestral mind.** 

Among other interesting and especially suo- 
cessful numbers, let me signalize that poetto 
reverie of Hugo and Berlioz, ^ La Giptive,** 
charmingly sung by Miss Gary; the seleo- 
tions from Verdi's Manxoni Requiem^ and the 
choruses by the Normal College students and 
boy choirs. Particularly effective waa the 
old hymn "* Alia Trinitk " (which I had the 
pleasure of first introducing to American con* 
cert audiences in my historical recitals, a few 
years ago), arranged for the occasion by Dr. 
Damrosch. What can I tell you about the 
selections from Wagner's works, the DeUin* 
gtH Te Deum that ao fitly opened the festival, 
or the Ninth Symphony that so triumphantly 
closed, it, that has not already been said? 
The four compositbns by native or natural- 
ized Americans were all voted a success, 
though Mr. Boise*s delicate and melodious 
^ Scene from Romeo and Juliet,** with violon* 
oello and oboe oUigato, lost some of its pret* 
tteal effects hi tiie vast space ol the andito* 
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riom. But Dr. Damroach's Fetti?al Orertore, 
the work hj which he first introduced himself 
M A composer in New York, some years ago, 
proved ver/ effective and appropriate* Mr. 
IIamerik*s *' Folksong from the Norse Suite, 
Op. 22,*' has been heard in New York sev- 
eral times, and is a favorite there. Strictly 
speaking, it is less a composition than an ar* 
rangement \ for its subject, continually recur* 
ring and varied in several ways, is that well- 
known melody first popularized in America 
by Jenny Lind, and afterwards much sung in 
public and private, of which the English title 
is *« Tve left my snow-clad hills.'* The Rit* 
ter Sek€rxo^ from his fourth symphony, which 
has not yet been performed in its entirety, b 
like a soft breath from the valleys, amid the 
more strong movements that precede and fol- 
low it. The position of the instruments, the 
bad acoustic properties of the hall, caused some 
of its more delicate effects to be lost t and the 
same thing may be said of the tender orches- 
tral coloring of tlie Midiummer N\ght*$ Dream 
Overture, played on the same afternoon. I 
am not quite sure that our naturalized com- 
poser really captured the fairies in his Scherzo, 
as the programme told us ; who believes iwry 
profoundly in American elves yet ? At any 
rate, he tried to hear and see them ; but I 
think he only succeeded in imprisoning a soft 
wind or two wandering over the grass and blu^ 
bells on a sunlit mountain-side, a rush of wild 
bares or rabbits across the forest path, the 
ethereal call of the hermit thrush that be* 
lieved hinuelf unheard by men, and the bub* 
ble of a mountain brook round a shady nook 
at the corner of a bridge beside a ruined saw* 
mill in Franconia, — 

Wbsrs ths wtM blidi waf , 
WImfo tiM jrooDg bads blew, 
Wbers the rlenr brooks spmag^ 
HVhore tbo liftbt fems frsw, 
Wboro tho pttN wliMit playtd 
Tbrongb the tan and tbade 
Of a ■MMiBtiiln gliido 
Known to fowl 

Tlioro ii calm delight, 
Tboro tb€ pool b free, 
TboTO to bighor bclght 
Thought and bwcy Itoo, 
Tliert Ufa*! flams burns elsar, 
Tb€N bcavcn VmmU nois asar, 
Tboro aii thoa mofo doar, 
Poofiyl 

Tbors, far, for bobind 
Fade tho eloods that blot 
Skies of heart or mind, 
Down the part, forgot; 
Falsehood, eaTy, care, 
HaYO no being there, 
Dreams In dreams they wete» 
Butareaott 

A rather remarkable event will take place 
at the fourth concert of the season of Dr. Bit- 
ter's pupils at Vassar this week, in the per- 
formance, among a selection of three or four 
songs composed by the students of the School 
•f Music, of one by Miss Shise Nasal, a young 
Japanese lady who has now studied composi- 
tion with Dr. Ritter for three years. Miss 
Nasal is already an accomplished pianiste, 
and baa manifested undoubted talent and 
great perseverance in acquiring a full under- 
standing of the European musicai system, so 
doubly dilAettlt for an AsUtie ; she also poa* 
• vien of original melodie talent. 



Miss Nazid played tlie pianoforte part in Mo- 
cart's B-flat trio at a Vassar concert this win- 
ter with Messrs. Bergner and lilatgka,— -an 
occurrence of some consequence in the history 
of art, for it was doubtless the first ooeask)n on 
which a Japanese lady ever appeared as a pub- 
lic (or semi-public) performer at a concert of 
classic music Dr. Ritter has given his illus- 
trated lectura on chamber music at Vassar 
this winter t and we have had the pleasure of 
hearing Miss Drasdil's noble contralto, and 
of enjoying Mrs. Humphrey-Allen's lovely 
voice and pleasing style on two festival ooca- 
sions at the college* Among miscellaneous 
—literary or artutie — lectures there, that 
by Mr. O. P» Lathrop on ^ Color '* struck 
me as one of the most intei^ting and sugw 
gestive I have heard anywhera for some time. 
But what, after all, and in spite of musical 
festivals, and the Itoltan Opera, and Philhar- 
monics, and Handel and Haydn Societlea, and 
the Greek choruses, has really been the great 
musical event of the season ? Have you not 
heard that a party of primt Unori, each one 
of whom IS ever tireless, ** blithesome and 
cumberless," **an embodied joy/* with the 
privilege of singing at heaven's own gate, ac- 
cording to Shakespeare, arrived in New York 
last month ? Of course you know I mean the 
skylarks sent by Mr. Charles B. Rowe of 
England to geniaU gentle, bird and music 
(and all other good and lovely and natural 
Uiings) loving John Burroughs, who Uvea 
about six miles above the Island, at Esopna, 
in his woodbine-hung eottage, amid his bees 
and robins and pastoral divinities. But alas I 
the Fates, or the elements, have been emel lo 
the foreign songsters* Out of twenty-^onr 
skylarks, only seven reached Mr. Baitoughs, 
and two of those died. On the tenth of May 
he liberated the remaining Ave, and has not 
seen or heard of them since. I hare lis- 
tened and watched for them every day, in the 
hope that some mysterious attrition would 
allure them hither, but in vain. Have they 
been eaten up alive by some native musician 
in the shape of a hawk or an eagle, with a 
decided objection to foreign eo m posera and 
vocalists of European origin as well as train- 
ing? F. B.B. 



WILHELMIKE SCHRODER IN FIDELIO.i 

The autumn of 1822 brought Beethoven 
more complete gratification of his self-esteem 
than even the revival of his Ruin$ of AikmM ; 
it was the reproduction of his FidtUo on the 
boards of the KJirhthnerthor Theatre itself, 
whkh, a few weeks previously, the ItallMis 
had caused to re-echo with the florid cavatmaa 
of Maestro Rossini. The notion of making 
this honorable reparation to German art was 
conceived by a young singer, already cele- 
brated, Wilhelmine Schroder, who had made 
her di^ the year befora as Pamina in Dio 
ZtMherfioU^ 'after haying soeoeesfully first 
come out in spoken drama at the Burgthea- 
ter, by the side of her mother, Sophie Sohrtt- 
der, the greatest tragic aetress of the day. 

-• Later Teem,- %f Titter Wttder. 
Mm M i mittni la Ike 



She had scarcely entered her eighteenth 
year, when she conceived a passionate fond- 
ness for the part of Fidelk>, and begged that 
Beethoven's work might be got up for her 
benefit. Thb ambition to undertake one of 
the most formidable characters of the German 
stage was justified, it Is truei by exceptional 
talent, which had been revealed like a thun* 
der-clap. From her first appearance at tlie 
Kilrnthnerthor Theatre, the fair young lyrlo 
tragedkn had riveted the crowd by the power 
and originality of her acting. When Weber 
heard her sing the principal character In his 
FrmMttMf he could not refrain from giving 
utterance to hb enthusiasm, and prochdmed 
openly that Mdlle. Sehrtfder was the first 
Agatha in the world. ** She expresses,** ho 
added, "'and brings out prominently all tho 
feelings I wished to put in my music, invest- 
ing them with a grandeur of which I did not 
dara to dream." Weber was not the only 
person lib bear testimony to the dramatic gev- 
ius of the. great artist; Richard Wagner* 
who is not open to the suspicion of being over- 
indulgent, and who knew her after she waa 
married to Devrient, the actor, expressly ac- 
knowledges the influence she exerted on hia 
ideas and career, even going so far as to 
attribute to her the honor of developing hia 
talent as a dramatic composer. In his prefseo 
to the Jbur PoomM/or Oporoif when endear* 
oring to explain how he came to write for 
the stage, he makes thb significant confession t 
^ For some Ume a singer and tragic actress, 
whose merit, in my eyes at least, was never 
surp a ssed, had by her performances produced 
on my mind an indelible and derive Im* 
pressioni thb was Mme. Schriider>Devrient. 
Her Incomparable dramatic talent, the inlmi* 
table harmony and Individual character of 
her acting, — all the things on which I had 
ardently nourished my eyes and ears, -—ex* 
erted on me a charm which . entiraly deeidod 
my bent as an artbt." 

In thb concert of praise, with Weber and 
Wagner as tlie coryphml, Berliox alone Intro- 
duces a discordant note. It b true that Mnsa. 
Schroder was at the end of her career and 
tried every means to make up for her failing 
voice. He considered her ** admirable in 
Paris " in 1880, but in Dresden and Ber- 
lin, where he saw her again in 1842, he re- 
marked ^ that she had some very bad habits 
as a singer, and that her stage action 
was frequently dbfigured by exaggeratioa 
and affectation.** The fact b she contracted 
these regrettable defects when the rontine^iko 
enthusiasm of the public, by abandoning her 
to herself, had afforded her lebure to over- 
step the limits of good taste. BerikNi's do* 
uiled criticism ott her talent was consequently 
based ott excellent reasons, but at tho mo- 
ment we now fint meet her she was an infal- 
lible, an **ideal ** exponent of her author, to 
use the ejplthet employed by Kaune, a critie 
of the time, whoae opinmn was aoeepted as n 
standard by the Vlenneto. Beethoven, who 
had heard her nascent getthm so greatly 
vaunted hy all^aronnd him, must, thmfore, 

have been pleased at the Una of hb work paa- 
slng under the petronaga ol an nrtbloeonpf- 
^g 10 h%hn place in publla opinion. Htuf» 
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pears, howeTer, to have in the beginning 
manifested some distrust at seeing a grand 
figure like tliai of his heroine impersonated 
bj a ** child ;'* bnt he cannot ha?e been long 
in changing his opinion, and, in truth, Mnie. 
Sdiruder's enthusiastic rendering of Fiddio 
contributed poirerfully to the popularity of 
the opera, which from that moment bees me a 
stock piece and took possession of CTcry Ger* 
man theatre. 80 soon as Dnport, the Parisian 
ballet-master, who acted as Barbaja's repre- 
•entati?e in the management of the Kiimth- 
nerthor Theatre, consented that the opera 
ihonhl begoi up, the question was discussed 
as to whether Beethoven should be asked 
for his co-operation by conducting it. Beet- 
hoven's cruel infirmity, which continued to 
grow worse, should have caused the rejection 
of this idea ; but the desire of seeing him once 
more at the head of an orchestra rendered 
the persons concerned incapable of due re- 
serve. The unfortunate composer was, there- 
fore, asked to direct the study of his work, 
and, unconscious of his mbfortune, unhesita- 
tingly accepted. It was resolved, however, 
to give him as a coadjutor the Kapellmeister 
Umhiuf, who was to stand behind his chair 
and restore order among the instrumental 
host, if, by chance, the composer's deafness 
should throw them into disorder. Unluckily, 
thb precaution proved insufficient, as we shall 
see. On the day of rehearsal, Beethoven, 
accompanied by Schindler, went to the thea- 
tre and took his seat at the conductor's desk. 
The overture went off without any hitch, but 
at the very first vocal number — the duet 
between Jaoqutnoand Marcel lina— there was 
confusion among the artistic phalanx. Alas ! 
it was only too certain that the master did not 
hear a note of the vocal parts, and could not, 
therefore, be relied on to mark the proper 
moment for each artist to join in. Amid the 
general eonfuskm Umhiuf restored ettence, 
parleyed for an instant wtth the two singers, 
and gave the signal : da cape. Again it was 
impossilile to go through with the number to 
the end I the instrumentalists followed faith- 
fully the beat of their conductor, but the 
singers, getting perplexed and troubled, were 
unable to keep time. This state of things 
could not continue, and it was imperative, at 
whatever price, to inform Beethoven of the 
impossibility. But no one would undertake 
the ungrateful task. Duport dared not ven- 
ture; for Umlauf there was something par^ 
ticulariy delicate in making such a communi- 
cation, and it was only natural that he should 
endeavor to escape the task. While the 
point was being, discussed, Beethoven moved 
about uneasily in his chair, turning hb head 
right and left so as to read in the physbgno- 
mies around him wliat was going on ; but on 
every side he beheld only mute impassibility. 
''Suddenly,'' says Schlinder, ''he called me 
b an imperious voice, and holding out his tab- 
lets ordcved me to give him the solution of 
the enigma. IVembling all over, I traced the 
words: ' Let me entreat yon not to proceed. 
1 will explain more fully when you are at 
home.* He gave one leap from his chair, and 
gattiag over the pit-railing, exclaimed : * Let 
iMfOfuieklyl* Ho then ran at one breath^ 



to his lodgings, then b the Pfarrgasse, Leim- 
grube subuiHb. When he got indoors his 
strength failed him. He fell inertly on the 
sofa, and, covering his face up with his hands, 
remained motionless till dinner-time. After 
he sat down to table, too, it was impossible to 
extort a word from him." ^ That fatal No- 
vember day," adds Schindler, " was the most 
sorrowful one in the career of the poor com- 
poser, who was so terribly tried. However 
great his anguish may have been on previous 
occasions, never before had he received so 
fearful a blow. Only too frequently I had 
an opportunity of seeing him exposed to vex- 
ation, and more than once I beheld him bent 
down under the weight of his misfortunes, 
but I had always known him, after a mo- 
ment's prostration, raise hb head, and tri- 
umph over adversity ; on thb occasion, how- 
ever, he was stung to the quick, and to the 
day of hb death lived under the impression 
of the terrible scene." 

Despite thb cruel shock, Beethoven had 
the courage to go to the theatre, on the night 
of the performance, the 0th November, 1822. 
As if he had been an intruder, he slipped in- 
to the orchestra, and, taking his place mod- 
estly behind the conductor, wrapped himself 
up to his ears in hb cloak, as though to avoid 
the curiosity of the public 

** We could scarcely see his glistening eyes, 
which seemed to shoot forth fiame," writes 
Wilhelmine Schroder, who has left us an a^ 
count of the memorable evenbg.' ** Those 
eyes frightened me. When I met their 
glance, I was invaded by a feeling of terror 
depriving me of all courage. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had I sung a few bars, ere I felt sup- 
ported by some marvellous power. The en- 
tire audience and Beethoven himself vanbhed 
from my sight; all I had meditated and 
studied escaped from my memory; I was 
Leonore herself, living her life and suffering 
her sorrow. Thb illusion sustained me till 
the scene of the dungeon, when, I know not 
wherefore, I felt my strength fail and my 
confidence desert me. The greatness of my 
task, of which, for the first time, I measured 
the enormous extent, rose up before my mind, 
and I saw too late that my powers were In- 
sufficient to conduct my audacious attempt to 
a successful issue. The angubh by which I 
was assailed was vbible in my features, in 
my actions, and b my attitudes ; yet by a 
singular coincidence, these gestures and thb 
play of my physiognomy were precisely such 
as wera appropriate4o the dramatic situatKNi." 

Whether what Wilhelmine Schr^ider did 
was the effect of chance or of' sudden and 
high inspiraUon, it was so touching that the 
public were affected by it to the utmost 
recesses of their hearts. There reigned 
throughout the house that profound silence 
which b more fiatterbg to the artist than 
shouts and the tempestuous noise of applause. 
Bttti b the following scene, where Pisarro 
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determines to finish with Florestan, and Leo* 
noro throws herself before the tryant, Wil- 
helmine Schroder reached the utmost limit of 
the sublime. Pbtol in hand, she sprang to- 
wafds the assassin, who tremblingly retreated. 
With fixed and haggard eyes, she remained 
motionless, in a menacing attitude, and re- 
solved to fire at the least movement of her 
adversary. Suddenly the trumpet soundod 
and announced the arrival of her deliverer. 

M Then " she tells us, «• the tension of my 
nerves ceased, the weapon fell from my grasp ; 
I felt my knees bend under me, and, convul* 
sively putting my hands to my forehead, I 
gave out from my chest that ery of deadly 
angubh which all who have interpreted the 
part of Fidelio have tried to imiute." 

That terrible cry was heard by Beethoven. 
For a moment or so he followed with bcreas- 
ing interest the artbt's passionate acting, 
and, doubtless, felt proud of having inspir^ 
such noble and sublime accents. He then 
turned round towards the public, who, all 
standing up, were giving vent to their feeU 
mgs in frantic cries, and confounding in the 
same enthusiasm both the work and its expo- 
nent. It was a beneficial cordbl for Beet* 
hoven's wounded heart. After the perform- 
ance he proceeded to Leonora's room, and, b 
agitated terms, expressed to her hb admiration 
and gratitude ; then, like a father, he patted 
her cheek and promised to write an opera 
expressly for her. She treasured up hb words 
in her memory to the last, and never, she 
said, did anything b her long career toudb 
her mora acutely than the praise which fell 
from the lips of the illustrious musician. As 
for the btter, whose confidence b himself 
was restored by thb triumph, he was, as usual, 
very sparing of hb commentaries on what had 
occurred. He allowed, however, a few words, 
showing how ^iccply he had been affected, to 
escape him. ** I see," he remarked, ^ that I 
shall not have lived in vain, and decidedly I 
may hope that my music will not have been 
without bflnenee on the development of my 
art." 

THE inSTORY OF MUSIC. 

MB. WILUAM P. APniOBTS LBCTUBSa BBPOBUT 

Tn LOWBLL INaTlTUnC* 

T. (00Ml««*l.> 

*t\m history of the early and dassf c styles of Bng- 
lith opera is psnicularly saddening to as as Anglo- 
Saxons, not from any Uck of great and glorious 
examples, but from lis nodeterTcd extincthiii. Tlio 
Eaglbh opera may be called a niagniflcent flash la 
the pan. What killed it was nothing more nor less 
than a Tlctorions InYaskm of Italian opera. Bno- 
nondal, Arioill, Porpora, and most of all Hindel, 
carried Italian opera to snch a pitch of splendor 
that the native growth of the soil had to give way 
to It As an opera-composer, Hindol is properly 
to be ranked among the Italhins ratlier than 
among the Germans. Ho wrote to Italiaa libretti, 
and the mighty inflociiGo which Alessandro 8car- 
bttl exerted npon his style Is distinetly to be per> 
celved hi almost all his operatle work. The 
English opera was not an Imported article, as the 
German opera was. It sprang from the masque 
which was a favorite sort of dranmtie entertain- 
ment In England. It was a vague sort of allegorical 
pageant, general^ without form er dnunatle pur* 
pose, but dependent main(y upon the wit ef the 

by the 
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poet in makinf allvsioiii to the occasion for which 
it was firitten. In 1017 the Italian composer Paolo 
Laniere set an entire niatque of Ben Jonton's to 
music in the atiU rappmentaiint. But the music 
of the masqoei in general was hardl/ more drap 
matic than the incidental music written for Sliakes- 
pcare's plays, llenrjr Lawcs, who set'*Comiu" 
to music in 1034, did but little to gi? e his work 
a dramatic tone. 

The man' who first dereloped the masque into 
the opera was llenrj l^lrcell, probabl/ the 
greatest composer England ever gare to the world. 
He was an avowed admirer of Italian music. 
The melodic character of his arias wai thoroughl/ 
English. Many of them are of the rtry purest 
beauty, so exquisite in theme that one can hardly 
believe tliem to Imve been written in a pre-Hftn- 
delian age. l^lrcell had no successor worthy to wear 
his mantle. When lie died, in 1006, the decline of 
the Englbh opera began, a decline which in all prob* 
ability would not have ended in permanent extlnc* 
.tion had not Hftndei's 76nii/c/«, given first in 1711, 
turned tlie tide in favor of tlie Italian opera so deter- 
minedly as to prevent tlie admirable English com- 
posers of his day from attempting to keep up 
any rivalry with the new foreign wonder. The Ital- 
ian opera of Illndel and lluoncmcini, true ^o Its clas- 
sical origin, dealt only with classical tragic themes. 

A new style of operetta, in which higli*ilown 
Italian recitative was replacetl by sprightly English 
dialogue, In which the king's highway and the tap- 
room were instituted for classical Greek and Roman 
ground, where the Captain Macheath and Polly ap- 
peared in lieu of heroes, and simple English ballads 
took tlie place of elaborate Italian arias, could not 
fail to be successful. Tlie public found themselves 
at home at once. The Deggan' Opera was the head 
of the long line of English ballad operas by which 
alone England has kept up connection with the lyric 
stage. In spite of some well-meant attempts, Eng- 
land lias not been able to hold her own in the Held 
of the grand opera since tbe days of Purcell. Ger^ 
many was also the field of a mighty Italian invasion. 
Shortly after Handel left Hamburg, Italian opera 
literally flooded all Germany, and the German 
opera, like the English, was forced to descend to the 
more modest domain of the popular operetta. But 
the Italian supremacy was not permanent in Qe^ 
many, as it was in England. The time came when 
German opera again raised its head. 

n. 

THE OPERA PBOM QLUGX TO WAOKEB. 

Having followed the course of development of 
the opera in Italy, Germany, France and England 
up to the period wlien it had arrived at full man- 
hood in those several countries, and had become a 
firmly established institution, it now remains for us 
to study its subsequent fortunes. This we must do 
briefly, and must be content to consider only the 
main features In the further growth of the lyric 
drama. One point, however, must occupy our at- 
tention for a moment. We have seen how the 
" Beggars' Opera," a work of light, comic charac- 
ter, presenting scenes taken from certain pliases of 
overy-day English life, was produced In I^ndon as 
a sort of protest against the severe classic splen- 
dors of tlie grand Italian opera of Handel and 
Boononcini. About the same period, tliat is, in tlie 
early i»art of the eighteenth century, a similar form 
of opera made its appearance In Italy and Prance. 
It had been the custom in Italy for some time to 
give short larersiexsi, or interludes, between the acts 
of operas. These interwteMxi were of the broadest 
farcical character, and served ratlier as a foil to the 
severities of tlie grand style than as a protest 
against them. Singers of special comic gifts often 
wrote them themselves, best knowing bow to dis- 
play their own peculiar powers. 

But soon more practised composers began to take 
hold of the lafennesM, and In tlie hands of Scarlatti 
and some of his contemporaries, notably Nicolo 
Logroscino, it was gradually developed into an in- 
dependent operatic form. Tlius the Opera B^gh 
was cetablislied,a style for which Italians have aTer 
sinoe abown a remarkable genius. In France the 
Opita CesiifiM, the Gallic oorrelative U the Opera 
B^gkf was a simihur devalopaieBt of tbo VmuUiriUit 



or light comedy with incidental songs. The musi- 
cal part of the vaudeville had only to be increased 
so as to bear a sufliciently important relation to tlie 
spoken dialogue for the work to claim the name of 
opera. The difference between the Italian and 
French comic opera was that in tlie former the dia- 
logue was sung In reciMivo aeeco, whereas in the 
latter It was spoken. Tliis distinction holds good 
to-day, and the spoken dialogue Is so characteristic 
an element In the French form that nowadays it is 
the sole distinguishing mark of the optfra comiqne. 
The comic purpose is no longer necessary, and 
many French opif ras comiques are as far as possible 
from works calculated to excite laughter. After 
Scarlatti, the Italian opera became less and less 
dramatic. Set musical forms asserted their tyranny 
more and more energetically. The vanity of sing- 
ers fond of displaying their vocal accomplishments, 
and the eagerness of the public to hear and applaud 
brilliant feats of vocalisation, reacted upon compo- 
sers to such an extent that the libretto or text grad- 
ually sank Into ntte# Insigniflcance In comparison 
with the music, and flne singing was accepted as 
more than an equivalent for the absence of good 
acting. 

The French opera received a mighty impulse 
in tlie opposite direction at the hands of Chrls- 
toph Willibald Gluck, who came to settle In Paris 
In 1773, after Imving already made a solid reputa- 
tion in England, Italy, and especially in Vienna, as 
a composer of Italian opera. Vienna was his native 
place, and as an opera-composer in Germany he could 
only hope to gain public recognition by writing Italian 
operas, the ears of all Germany being flrmly shut 
at that time against all music that was not Italian. 
But he saw very keenly the conventional dramatic 
absurdities of the then Italian opera, and his works 
were a stronger and stronger protest against them. 
The diief object of his life was to drive the dis- 
play of brilliant vocalisation, irrelevant music, and 
undramatic singing from the operatic stage. In 
fact he tried with his Increased musical lights to 
make the opera return to Its pristine dramatic 
purity of tlie days of Cavalli, Cesti and ScariattL 
Tlic artistic value of his attempts in this direction 
was so evident in his Or/eo (brought out in Vienna 
in 1702).and his AUette (1707) that the poet Calsa- 
bigi, aotlior of the libretti, induced him to go to 
France, where his dramatic style would be sure to 
flnd more favor in the eyes of the public than in 
Germany, where the admiration for the convention- 
al Italian style was too deeply footed to be easily 
overcome. Bailly-du-Rollet, a noted French dra- 
matic poet, was even more urgent In advising the 
step. Accordingly Gluck made his flrst appearance In 
Paris with IpkifpfiuM en AuUde, in 1774. The work 
had been written two years, but it took this time 
for a foreigner to get It accepted by the manage- 
ment of the Acad^mie de Muslque, notwithstanding 
the earnest endeavors of the Daupliiness, Marie 
Antoinette, his former pupil. In Gluck's behalf. 
The libretto was arranged by Bailly-<lu-Rollet, from 
Racine's trageily. The success was immense. It 
was recognised that Gluck's treatment of the lyric 
tragedy — or, as we now call it, the Grand Opera— 
was virtually a higher and more perfect develop- 
ment of Lolli's. His airs were quite as dramatic, 
and were at the same time far* more replete with 
musical beauty. His recitatives, fully as impas- 
sioned as Lulli's, were of a grander classic dignity ; 
tlie whole musical and dramatic inspiration flowed 
from a deeper' spring. Yet a strong opposing party 
was not wanting. Not that any one doubted that 
Gluck's style was wholly consonant with the noblest 
principles and traditions of the French operatic 
school, but that a large portion of the public re- 
jected these principles in toto. Since Lulli's day a 
great change had come over popular opinion. His 
immediate successor, Rameau, did not show so 
strong a hand at the bellows as be had, and until 
Gluck appeared no one had shown himself qolte 
able to stand fai LulU's shoes. A new taste for 
Italian opera, especial^ opera hufla, gradually 
sprang up in Paris, and tha ItaUan party beoamt 
very strong there. 

They were even somewhat la the ascendant when 
Gluck appeared on the scent, and his Ipk^^ was 
the first serions shoek they had reoelvad for 



time. If the ascendancy of Italian principles was 
to be maintained in the face of so evidently com- 
manding a genius as Gluck's, s«micthing decisive 
must be done. Nicolo llccini, the most noted Ital- 
ian opera-composer of the day, was invited to 
Paris. He naturally espoused the Italian cause 
with much warmtli, and the rivalry between him 
and Gluck became world-famous. It was really a 
battle not so much between two men as between 
two opposing principles. The two schools held 
their ground manfully for a while till at Ust, when 
Gluck brought out his tpMiyfmk en Amlieie with 
overwhelming success in 1770, Piccini was foollohly 
persuaded by his friends to set the same libretto to 
music. The failure was complete. This was the 
first victory for the French school. 

The fact of Plcelnl's being worsted by Qlnek has 
done him some injustiee in the ejtB of posterity. He 
was a man of undoubted genius, and tlie ItalUui school 
owes him almost as much as the French school does 
toGlnek. It was he whodeveloped the operatic finale, 
or closing ensemble piece of each act, to a grand and 
imposing piece of composition. On tlie other hand 
It was Glnck who first treated the chorus dramati- 
cally. Up to his time, the chorus, like Its proto- 
type In the Greek trage«1y, had played merely tha 
rule of meditolive speclaton. Glnck made them 
take actual part in the dramatle action. He also 
developed Ihe overture much further than Ms pred- 
ecessors. Counting out Germany, the subsequent 
history of the opera Is but a continuation of the 
history of the Glucklst and Picclnist controversy— 
of the rivalry between the Italian and French 
schools. Italian opera continued to overrun Ger- 
many and still cut a very respectable figure In 
France. In Italy it was all in all. In Franco 
Gluck's greatest successors were Gaspare Spontlni, 
an Italian to be sore, but one who after his triumph 
in 1800 with Im Vealale must be accounted as be- 
longing to the French school, and Luigi Chembini« 
also thoroughly French In his treatment of tha 
lyric drama. 



FROFESSOR PAINF/S MUSIC FOR 
*«CEDIPUS TYRANNUS.'* 

In anticipation of a qnestlon that Is sure to arise 
In the minds of some, it may ss well be said at tha 
outset that Professor Paine, at the very first, aban- 
doned all thought of attempting to reproduce or ta 
Imitate Greek music, believing that any such at- 
tempt would Inevitably result in f silure, or be in- 
congruous to such a degree of irritation as to do 
serious detriment to the impresslveness of the play* 
We can, at best, only theorise regarding the true 
character of the music of the ancient Greeks; yet 
there is sufllcient ground fur reasonable belief that 
they IumI no music at all, in the sense in which wo 
use tlie word. What we suppose Greek music to 
have been, it is not within the province of this 
article to state. It Is sufllcient to say tliat music Is 
the latest and perhaps the most marvellous growth 
in tlie realm of flne art, and tliat Its unexampled 
development into Its present efllciencj as an art of 
expression Is wholly tlie work of tlie last two cen- 
turies. In the light of this consideration Professor 
Paine saw that It would be possible to stimulate the 
imsginatlon to such a degree that a livelier sympa- 
thy with the story of the tragetly wonltl be excited 
in the audience than would otherwise l>e attained. 
He has, accordingly, written his musie for male cho- 
rus and full orchestra. Tlie cliorus will consist of 
shout seventy-flve voices, of widch flf teen— mem- 
bers of the Glee Gub with a very few exceptlonsi 
and all students -r* wilt constitute the acting chorus. 
These will enter singing the flrst chorus, and will 
group themselves on either side of the tkgmeh^ 
where they will remain to the end of the perform- 
ance. This tAgmeU, or altar, will be situated en the 
"floor** of the auditorium, wlUch will serve the 
purpose of an addition to the stage and which will 
he used by those engsged in the perfor ma nee of the 
nnislet The remaining sixty veicee—- for tha most 
part Inwi tha Apolhi and Boylstan Qnbs — will 
eoastituta a snpplqnientarj choms, which wilt sit 
with the orchestra in a semldrele between the aadK 
aad the aethig ehoms; from tha hiMerlhaf 
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wilt be dUtingnlihed b/ a icrrca three feet in 
height, teiMrating tlie two chonitet. The orchestra 
of thirty-flve players will be composed as follows : 
Biz first violins, four second riniins, tliree violas, 
thrve ▼ioloncvllns, tiiree double basses, two flutes, 
two oboes, two cliinnets, two horns, two trumpets, 
two bassoons, three tnmibones, and a pair of kettle- 
drums. l*nifessor Paine believes this to be tlie 
smallest orchestra adequate for the purpose, and 
even in this the string liand can hardly produce Uie 
body that la to be desired. 

The music consists of a prelude and six choruses. 
In the prelu<le tlie attempt is made to epitomise 
the piaj, to show the spirit and essential life of tlie 
whole tragetlj in utmost concentration ; to make a 
reflection In miniature of tlie whole work. It is 
chiefly based on two themes : tlie second theme of 
the second chorua,— that expressing the love of the 
people f«ir their king, and their confidence in Ids 
hmoeence and goodness, which dispel the alarm 
caused by the worda of the blind seer and bring to 
them hope and peace,— and the theme of the sixth 
chorus, with its ** tones of agony " for him who is 
BOW fallen a victim to those fated horrors that it 
had lieea liis life>long struggle to avert. Tlie prel- 
ude thus foresiiadows that powerful contrast which 
Is the very marrow of tlie tragedy, — that between 
the fair appearance and the horrid reality in the 
condition of CEilipus. Between the extremes of 
feeling expressed in these two principal themes, the 
Imagination is quickenecl by hints of otiier salient 
themes and motives of the choruses to a rapid con- 
ception of that fatal growth of truat into suspicion, 
and of hope into despair. It is as though one's 
glance were to flash through the play In presentl- 
awnt: there Is the apparent assurance of peace 
constantly tending toward the restlessness of fore- 
boding, and at the conclusion hurrying on through 
the cry of doubt to tlie final notes of oppresaive 
and unspeakable sadness. 

In order to appreciate tlie full effect of tlio first 
ehonis it will be necessary to bear in mind that the 
strophes are sung by tlie acting cliorus of fifteen, 
and the antlstrophes by the full cliorus. Tliis num- 
ber is an aUe$r9, and In a marked rhythm ; although 
In three-four tempo it has abroad and measured 
Movement which gives it a solemn elevation. The 
or c hestmtlon Is symphonic in character. The first 
atrophe, sung in unison by tlie acting chorus in 
enleNng and about the thymeU, opens with a theme 
of faithful invocation to the 

Kind wrUtm of beaveii, sof t^hreathlng from the height 
or Fytho rich la gold— 

and closes with a theme {poc9 /mu afleyro) of urgent 
supplication, consisting of two plirases, — > the one 
of increasing agitation, and the otiier a cry for help 
such a* a suffering people might make with one 
voice. The first antistrophe is a repetition of the 
themet of the first strophe, and Is sung by the full 
chorua, the figures of the atrings In the accompani- 
ment giving It an added restlessness ef supplication, 
and tlie vigorous cadence-phrase being intensified 
In expression by strong minor luirmony. In the 
second strophe and antistrophe the people tell the 
griefs they bear hi themes of sad sympathy^ ^ 
gocklng mors aiid toof 

Unto Uia vssteni phors, 

gool after soot Is seen to wing her flight, 
gwlfler than qorachlcss Asms , to the far rvalois of night. 

Each time the ending is the same two-phrased 
theme of awful supplication. In the third strophe 
and antbtropbe tliey iropl<ire with increased inten- 
sity him ** whose liand wields lightning " to bbist 
This shleldlcss war-god with loud onset swespliig. 
Both strophe and antistrophe end as before with 
tlie same characteristic theme of supplication with 
its broad rhythm, concluding the last time with a 
massive minor coda and cadence in four, five and 
six part harmony of tied cliords, while the vehe- 
menee of the figvrre In the accompaniment gives to 
this flbal cry for help an almost fnrioua force. The 
regular re c n r re mj e el thia theme give* to the musi- 
cal lnterpf«tatio» of this nnnber that tuifomiity 
which the choma Itself has even with the apparent 
digression In the ledtal of tlieir sufferings; there ia 
woe-boni anppheatioB la the spirit of every line» 
though it be Mt4if«ctly expressed iH the language, 
it la gmt part nBlaoMHu^ baramgr b^ 



ing employed for the purpose of avoiding the 
wearisome monotony that would result, from the 
continuous unison and for the purpose of increasing 
the dramatic coloring. 

TYic opening movement of the aecond cliorus is 
andnnlt in three-four tempo, and the gltMini of 
minor modes is cast upfm its broad and measured 
rhythm. Tlie people have' heard the threatening 
and dreadful wonis of tlie blind seer, and after a 
few bars of introduction, broken ominously by a 
motive of unbridled im|ietuosity, express in tlie 
opening Hieme of the first strophe tlie fearful 
doubt of minds distracted in tlie conflict of evi- 
dence. But soon the oppressive sadness of these 
lines is cliecked by an agitated tlienie (aile^n com 
fuoeo) worked up into a gradually approaching cli- 
max of vengeful fury as tliey foretell the haunted 
flight of tlie murderer followed by tlie " unerring 
destinies," and with the lightning-armed son of 
Jove upon his track. Tlie matter of the strophe Is 
repeated in the antiatmphe. Tlie second strophe 
and antistrophe — one being a modified repetition 
of the other — consist of two themes. In tlie one 
[alle^ o^iVo/e) tlie hearts of the people are 

sUrred 

With strange mIsgiTlngi at the Augur's wordl« 

and their bewilderment of doubt reaches Its height 
in the flnal phrase with Its anxious syncopation. 
The second theme {adaifio frprruivo) is full of grat- 
itude to their king, who saved lliem aforetime from 
the liorrors of the "riddle-singing Sphinx," and of 
sweet content springing fmm their retnming confi- 
dence in ills goodness and innocence. The themes 
of this cliorus are in strong contrast to each other, 
and the last (a</ft<7te er^rrsniro), with Its graceful 
accompaniment, has a peculhiriy temler and appeal- 
ing melodiousness. In the last antistroplie this 
theme Is appmaclied by an Interlude of suggestive 
restfulness, with orcliestratioa for wood, wind aad 
strings. 

The third chorus interrupts the quarrel between 
CEiliptis and Creon at Its height The single strophe 
is a dialogue in whkh the words of CKdlpus are in- 
toned, and the lines of tlie chorua are sung. In It 
tlie people unite witli J<icasta In Imploring CEdipua 
{wfdtraio ceo ■•«#•) to beware a hasty oondemaatioa 
on mere suspicion of Creon, his f riend^ 

«— whosn velee Is hallowed hj hia oath. 
But here CEdipua accuses them of working for his 
deatruction, wlivreupon, after sustained notes of 
protestation (In octave and then in unison) which 
are made solemn and emphatic by the use of the 
trombones in tlie orcliestration, tliey swear by ** the 
chief of all the gwls, tlie Son ; ** this phrase {menm 
mosio and in six-eight tempo) is one of impetuous 
vigor. Then their fearful oath is given (anc/oate eea 
atoTo) in gloomy and determined plirases which work 
up to (poco a por9 ueeeiemttd^ e ayitatn) and end in a 
climax expressing, with the fiery energy of its ex- 
tended contrapuntal progression in tlie base, their 
agony of spirit at tlie thought of this woe — the 
threatening outcome of the king's wrath— added 
to the bu^en of affliction that is upon the state. 
Then follow lines of dUlogue between CEdipus and 
Creon, interspersed with fragmentary interludes of 
highly dramatic temper orchestrated for strings, 
lioms and wood-wind. The last words of both are 
uttered against sustained harmony for the atrinp 
and horns. Then^ follow tlie flrst strophe and antis- 
trophe of this chorus beginning with a tender mel- 
ody for tenors as tliey address Jocasta, the accom- 
paniment being single staccato chords on strings, 
and (toward the end) light wood-wind. The music 
of both strophe and antistrophe la a modified repe- 
tition of the matter of the first strophe and aatia- 
trophe Interspersed with tlie lines of Jocasta and 
(Edipns, and concluding with the tamo aiasaive 
coda and cadence. 

In number four, after a short and direct phrase 
of introduction in trtaeetuto aieffo, the chorua brraka 
forth hi a paean of prayerful asplratioB and rev- 
erent adoration of the gods who are the source of 
eternal law and virtue. The broad ehorale nolce of 
its stately phraaing {alUfn SMcstose) are full of re- 
ligious exaltatkm,-and, with the fulaesa of ita 
orcheetration aad Ita grand cadeaoea, it p rom ia ea to 
to aa Impfttsivo opcaing to a chorua of. gnu fub- 



limlty. A few tiara of Interlude, developed from a 
restless fouMoned motive, lead to the antistrophe: 
this opens with a tlieme {pin nUetfn t ntfilaim) having 
sonK*thing of tlie character of ivcitaiion ; this tells, 
with its vehement accentuation, tlie fated course of 
pride wliich 

— to topmopt he'ght 
Roars MMHlly, and then sinks to •iMhkn night. 

Tills theme liegins phniiuiim; and works up (fore 
a |wea crr«erN«/A) to a vigorous conclusion. Tlio 
contest between the upwarvl fliglit of pride and Ita 
fatal plunge into " tlie deep abyss " Is very marked 
and effective. I1ien follows a theme {nlU^frm wntd» 
erwfe), the calm strength of which, with ita lesifal 
sextolets of accompaniment. Is of solemn elevatkm; 
God la the protector of man and tlie rewarder of 
virtue. But now the aecond stroplie rushes in (^'a 
otfiyro) with the same restless four-toned motion la 
tlie accompaniment, and tlie chorus foretell tto 
dreadful fate of him who reverences neither gnda 
nor men, aad who touehea "thinga accurat." liow 
can ho 

— look for shelter from the wrathful itower f 

The agitation of this la intensified by a high oe- 
tave tremolo on the violins, which liurriea away 
into the rapid rhythm of six-eight tempa In tto 
second antistroplie tto themes of tto flrst recur 
with modiflcatloos and with a highly tempered coda 
and cadence {pirn atif^}, 

Komlier five Is In nine-eight tempo, and eonslstt 
of a solo with chorus {aUe^tl9 con mofo). In thli 
number the people tove lost for the time tto thread 
of discovery, and rejoice in tto toiief that CEdipua 
Is of celestial birth ; tto praise of Cy th»ron is song^ 
which nurtured their king upon Its rugged breast, 
and In tripping meaaure they pleilge ttomselvet to 
dance ami sing to tto glory of Apollo. Tto solo 
part, sung by Mr. Ceorge L. Osgood, Is full of syia- 
pathetk; melody, and tto chorua accompanlmenti 
are of great delkacy. Tlie oreheatratloa — /tringa 
and light wood- wind with home— > la exquisiteljr 
graceful and of soft tone-ahadet. 

Tto alxth ctorus la a wail of tto people la de* 
spalr at finding CEdipus •— apparently so blessed, 
and, in truth, nobly virtuous In endeavor aad aspira- 
tion— -the victim of ruthless fate, a man uneoa- 
scioualy and by deetlny of hiathsome life. Tto 
phrases of tto opening theme (sMcfcrofe cen aisfe a 
|MMies) are full of sadneu, and the moaning ao* 
companiment, with Its tturcnt^ motive of 'woeful 
fate, telle of an anguish ttot Is past control m tliejr 
cry: '*0 wretched CEdipus, nothing mortal can I 
deem blessed*" In tto antistroplie, as ttoy recall 
his generous service to tto state, Joy and gratitude 
appear for tto moment, and their phrases of rejoi- 
cing are worked 'up through exultant modulallona 
Into a jubiUnt cadence, while ttoy think of CEdi- 
pua 

As the soversign loeA, 
And mighty waster of great Aehsa. 

But ttoir rejoicing la soon swept away la tto aeo* 
ond atropto by tto torrora of tto present, aad 
again (in amplified form of tto aaiae phrase ag 
tofore) comes the cry of agony :•— 

How eoold thj[^ father's folrit rest, 

'icdn 



How eiNfnrs, O wretchi^ ....^. 

This honld wrong from thee thus In sUeaesf 

yor yet can ttoy rest; for yet again comet tto 
first wail of piercing pain, after which a heav/ 
cloud of gloomy despair seems to settle upon them, 
and tto chorus ends la uaisoaous aad dirge-like toaea 
of bitter woe. 

Such is a brief aaalytia of Professor ralae'a 
Op. 3& In general It may to said ttot tto music ia 
meant to to strongly expressive of tto spirit oC 
clasalc tragedy. Although polyphonic writing pre- 
vails ia tto choruses ^affording, as It does, incom- 
parably greater opportunity for dramatic exprro- 
tion — still tto unlsoooua arrangement of voirea la 
freely need, which, with tto elevated ctoraeter of 
tto ttomea and tto large aeopo of their develop* 
meat, givee a diatlactlve temper to tto music, aad 
oto la liaraioay, we are dlapooFd to tlUnk, with tto 
immortal digaity of thia mastci^dnma. Tto pvr- 
domlaaaceof^tto mlaor modes, together with tto 
aaiure of tto hanaeoy aad tto amjesty of aioet of 
tto'oadeacea, may to expeeted to raise tto musio te 
tto eltvailoa of itligiout awo.— ^tfnvlMrr, A/«| 1^ 
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SATURDAY. MAY 21, 1881. 

We ■ liAve tunriidcriHl m> large a share of onr 
coluttiBi tills week to ibu great Fe»ti%'al in New 
York tliat wo have little room for other topics. 
WorkyOUtsMle of our mnsical journalism, detained 
iM liere, so that we were unable to accept the 
coorteooB inviution of the Festival Committee. 
Bnt kind and able representatives and corre' 
fpondcntfl furnish ns a prettjr fair account of it, 
and promise more. 

Tlie event of this week has been tlie remark* 
able performance (three times, and this afternoon 
again) of tlie (Edijnu T^frannug of Sophocles, in 
tlie original Grvek, at the Sanders theatre in 
Cambridge. We can barely allude now to the 
deep impression it made on us, both at the full 
rehearsal on Saturday evening, and at the open- 
ing performance on Tuesday evening. We really 
do not tldnk it rash to express our feeling that in 
it we have witnessed tlie most complete and tlior- 
oughly artistic presentation of a work of pure, 
high Art, tliat this part of the world has ever yet 
achieved out of its own resources. To Harvard's 
Greek professors, who conceived and planned 
and carried out triumphantly this noble work, 
both Art and classical learning here owe much. 
Harvard had fine conditions for an undertaking 
which to most tliinking persons must at first i&ave 
■ecmed almost impossible. To speak of only one, 
tiiat iieautiful tlieatre, entered tlirough the august 
memorial hall of tablets, lends itself peculiarly 
to such uses. The zeal and learning of the pro> 
fessors; tlie entliusiasin witli which the students 
(mostly undergraduates) entered into tlie task of 
memorizing and learning to deliver their |>art8 in 
■uch a fluent, elegant and pure Greek accent — 
that most beautiful of all languages ever spoken 
by man 1 — tlie taste and careful study and artist- 
ic skill shown in tlie scene and lieautifully varied 
costumes ; tlio ease and the precision with which 
all things moved ; tlie admirable acting, especially 
of Mr. Kiddie in the exacting and exhausting 
part of (£dlpus, of Mr. Ofidyke as Jocasta, Mr. 
Curtis Guild as blind old Teiresias, — in fact, of 
all of them ; and, adding lift and inspiration to 
the wliole, making the three hours seem sliort, 
tlie beautiful, strong, fitting, manly music com- 
posed by Professor Faine, and finely sung by 
seventy-five sweet, manly voices, with full orche*- 
tra accompanying, symphonically, the vigorous, 
rich strains, which seemed to spring instinctively, 
by ^ pre^stablished harmony,** out of the large 
and ever-changing rhythm of tlie Sophoclean 
verses,*- ail these elements together, each in- 
spiring each, were blended in a more perfect 
whole than one is accustomed to expect in any 
art-wor]c upon any stage. And then the grandeur, 
tlie delicate, cliaste |ioetry and diction, tlie snl^ 
lime morality,, tliough in tlie Greek form of Kate, 
of the QSiiijfUi itself I Is it not tlie tragedy of 
tragedies, the typical tragedy? Not the less 
essentially dramatic because, with their delicate, 
fine sense of taste and fitness, the Greek drama- 
tbts do not have the crimes and murders lirought 
before your eyes, but only before your mind. 
To complete tiie harmony on that first night, was 
■uch an audience, in evening drees, — such a 
gathering of distinguished men and women, poets, 
idiolara, the notables of Boston, Cambridge, 
Yale, Cornell, and other colleges, at never yet 
were eeen together in one hall or theatre. 

This it all that we have room or time to tay 
Just now. In another column we have borrowed 
from the 4.dveri%ur an intelligent description of 
YrUitaoi Paine's ndmirabie orertarc, sis dio- 



ruses and poetlude, every number of whicli was 
reccivc<l with enthufiaFm. Wc owe it to our- 
selves, if not to the painstakinj; and successful 
actors, and to our readers, to give a much fuller 
expression to the feeling witli which we came 
awsy from tliii* real revelation of intrinsic Art. 
Particularly have we much to say about this 
happy wvdfUng of modern music to (^reek poetry, 
which we believe the Greeks tlieinselves would 
have been eager to accept, had they possessed 
tills youngest of the arts, tlie art of Music. Mean- 
while we eommcnd to all wlio sre cnriooi to learn 
all about the famous Greek play at Harvard, to 
read the Botton DaUy AdvertiMer of lati Wednes- 
day, which seems hardly to leave anything 
unsaid that Is appropriate. 



BERLIOZ'S REQUIEM. 
[SuNO AT mn Nnw Yoaa FasriTAL.] 

Hector Berlioz*s great "Mass for the Dead," 
written for the annual funeral service for tlie 
victims of the Revolution of July, but first given 
in tlie Church of the Invalides, on December 6, 
1837, at the funeral service for General Dan- 
rcmont and the French officers and soldiers 
killed at the siege of Constantlna, in Algiers, has 
long been known to musicians as one of tiie lar- 
gest scores, if not tlie largest, in existence. The 
number of instruments employed lias stood in the 
way of tlie work's being performed frequently : 
it has also induced too many persons to look 
upon the composition as somewhat of a musical 
monstrosity. 

Before discussing this point lei us examine the 
score, as a score, and see what all this array of 
orchestral means amounts to. Berlios was always 
careful to indicate not only wkai instruments, bat 
just Mow manjf instruments he wislied to lie used 
in performing his scores. His object in so doing 
was primarily to MtaUish the proper mutual dy- 
namic balance between the various component 
parts of his orchestra. But in some cases, nota- 
bly in the " Requiem," his object was also to 
indicate the proper relation between the size of 
Ids orchestra and that of the hall or chnreh in 
which the work was intended to be given. In 
writing most of his orchestral or clioral works 
he had very small concert-halls in view, such as 
the hsil of the 0>nservatoire, or the sotfet of the 
Thd&tre-Itatien, and the Opdra<^omique« For 
such halls he deemed an orciiestra formed on a 
basis of nine double-basses and fifteen first vh^ 
lins suflicient. These, by the way, were the num- 
bers advocated by Beethoven. But for the «* Re- 
quiem," whieb was destined to be given in a laifo 
church, he demanded an increase of the normal 
orchestral forces. Accordingly he wrote bis 
score for the following Instruments and vofens t-» 
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In this enumeration I ^ve counted the horns 
with the wooden wind, as the instmments under 
the heading ** Brass " form no ptri ol the main 
orchestra, Imt are divided Into four supplementary 
orchestras, placed at tlie foor ooraors of the mala 



* F<Dr this bs ensrwerds sebstltaiei t 



body of singers and players. These small of^ 
chestras are composed as follows : — 

piBST oacnisraA (at the nortb coroer). 
4 Gomets A pit torn. 4 TeiKir Tronbouea. 

1 Double-DaM Ophlelelde with pistona. 

•BooxD oacttssiaA (at the east eomer). 
4 Tniaipels, 4 Tenor Trombonca. 

Tiiian OBcncsraA (at the ve»t euruer). 
4 Trampets, 4 Tenor Trombones. 

FOUKTH oacnasraA (at ilie stnih eomef). 
4 Tminpeta, 4 Tenor Troatbonea, 

4 Ophlelekles. 

The oompositk>n of the main orchestra is in no 
way exceptional. The wooden wind instruments 
are generally written for in pairs, and tlie boms 
in two, three, or foar parts just as b usual. The 
only novelty is that the habitual number of wood- 
en wind instruments Is dooUed,* ami that of the 
horns trebled. It will be noticed thai there are 
no piccolo fialfls, bass-chuinets, harps, snare-droms, 
triangle or organ In tlie seore. What strikes 
ns as most strange here is the small propo rt ioM 
the chorus bears to the orchestra ; hot this b ex- 
plainetl by the fact that Berlkix meant hb work 
to lie snng by a professional chorus of trained 
singers; a chorus in which v^try Tolce should 
telL The trombones are used almost entirely as 
trumpets^ only in a very few instances do they 
merely add eolor to the harmony. Where most 
composers would have used trombones for rieh- 
ness of eoloringi Berliot has used cornets and 
0|)hichsides. The instrumentation bin genemi 
very moderate In the *• Requiem ;** the voices al- 
most eonstantly occupy the foreground of the 
picture, and those stupendous instnimental ef- 
fects whfeh are Instinctively assori*t««<d with the 
name of. Beriios, and. whfeh the (i*«'Mial dimen- 
sions of' the orchestra lead one tn f t|iret, are 
only occasionally employed. The " Kr({uiem " Is, 
In tlie truest sense of the word,- a choral work ; 
one in which the roices are treated with especial 
care and very unusual skill. The character of 
the music b distinctly devotional, often tinged 
with a certain ecclesiasticMl austerity. Let us 
now proceed to examine It more closely. The 
** Requiem " compr is e s ten numbers, nine of whicli 
are choral, and one (the Sandm) for tenor solo 
and female elionis. 

No. 1 (iie^vitfiN, Kyntf CkrUit), • very beauti- 
ful, solemn movement (G-mlnor, three-four time, 
andanit un poco lemto). One might search kmg 
among tlie hosts of Rei]uiems that have been 
written without finding a more beautiful and ap- 
propriate musical setting of the words of the /n- 
Irott. Here beauty of melody and harmony, a 
sober richness of orchestral accompaniment, are 
united with the truest pathos and dignity of e»^ 
pression. It Is sacred music In the highMt sense 
of the word, and shows how admirably the com- 
poser knew how to distinguish between pathetie 
and passionate expression, between tlie ecclesias- 
tical and the dramatic styles. He has in no wise 
shrunk from giving full rein to his natural ten- 
dency toward the picturesque, but what a noble, 
tendeir, and sober picture he has drawn t How 
full of truth, and bow free from all tinsel and 
effect for effect's sake. 

The next five nambers are devoted to the press 
of the •* Mass for the Dead." 

Ka fl ("'Dies Irm*^. It has often been re- 
marked that modem composers show a peculiar 
fondness for the hymn ** Dies Irss." It b perhaps 
a sign of the times, of thai craving for intense 
material for still more intense musical oomposiiaon 
for which the somewhat overstrained musical 
sense of our era b notml. Be U remembered, 1^ 
the way, thai the old ItaUan oontrmpnntbu of 
the sUteenth eentnry need to omk tks «• INee Irm " 
from thefar Reaulems, and put the versiele '*5h 
amMmMmeJie«niiftf«nior(ff''lnlUplnee. To 
paint a grim mtasical picture of the terrors of 

■ Itmestboi 
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jm," he »]iowf ■ rttptct for (he liuo eccltftiiiiti- 
eal rpirit, a fine nenso of fitnvas and proportion, 
and with •)! tlte grapliic pictureiuiueacH of cer- 
tain paRMgcf, and tliu liitherlii UDlieard-or venltli 
of orvhestrnl aii'ans he hai rniplojcd, a keen ap- 
preciation of that dignity of ftvio which ii the 
fin>t MTcntial o[ uhnrch mufic. Ill* niiiiic to thu 
p-anil old hymn li often Mrikingly gr*ph 
never theatrical ; inlcnie, but ncrer frantic i ter- 
rible, but nerer horrible. 

The "Diea Ir*" proper begin* irit 
tolemn neloily In common time, lirat giren out by 
the 'eelli and double banei in octarei, and taken 
dp later on by the buie* d the cbonia, who claim 
h, a* It wet«, a> tbcir etpccial propertr, for the 
odier foke* leave It unlouubed. Thii nwlody in 
the bane* !• treakid u a eanlut frmut aj^inst 
whkh the other toIcu (teiMn' and toprano) aing 
MMceMively Tarioui more and more raplilly 
noting counterpoint*. Tlia muflo I* in rtrangu 
coBtrait to loine of the tearing pettingi which wu 
have Iward lately : It It almoit axcedc in iti cnlm, 
quiet uyle. Yel Uicre rum througli it all an 
nndercumnt of mate t«rror> Tlio key chsngei 
twice: fran i1-minor to ti-Jiiit minor, and Uicnc« 
to i>«lnor, each chaiijie bving prcliHlcd by an 
ajecndlng chromatic ncalo on tlic (tringt, fulluoeil 
by a tnuDolo whicit rceroi to foretell thu craidi 
that li to come. After the wordi ■* Quanfu 
trtmar," etc, (lie rtriag* come In again with tiKir 
cbronatle run, which now teada up to an over- 
wbelming blast from the four amall orcheitrai of 
kraM Inatruraanti on the full ebord of E-fiat 
Major. Here begin* tlw famoo* " Re*iirrection 
Fanfare," ai it baa been calieil, tlw pairage of 
which Verdi hai given aucli a puny reproduction 
la liii ** Requiem." After tlie firit great clnnl, 
Mek of the four orcheatras play* in nniion or in 
oetavea; each wparate group of trumpeia, irom- 
booe* and ophicleiilea being used a* one immeuie 
trumpet. The tliird group begini a rhylhntle 
to«mpet«aU on E-Jla>, thu* : — 




At lU point marked • eorneta and trombone* 
«( tke in« group Urike in on O,. canon ically imi- 
tating iba rbytluB of the tldrd granp. Two bM« 
tu^r^tka MOMd gimp itriket in aiailarly on B- 



Jtat; a l»r and a half further on tbe tromtxxieB 
and opiiielviile* of tho fuurth group itriku In of 
D-fal, which U aniwered at the beginning of the 
next meaaure by a trcmendoa* D-Jlat from tlw 
monster ophicluide of tiie Ant group, while llie 
trumfict* of the fourth group play a new rhythm 
in it-Jiat. Thu* a terrible chord of tite aecond 
{D-Jtai, E-Jal, G, B-Jlai) it catabli«he.l, which 
Foon reralvei it>clf,all fOiir group* changing tbcir 
rliytlim to triplet* (twelve to a measure); aoon 
the group* *epaTate again, calling to and anawcr- 
ing one another with t^u^tpe^like arpeggio* in 
triplet*, lir*t on the chord ot ^-niajor, then B-Jtal- 
major, then E-JfahmnjoT ', then all the group* re- 
unite ta an ascending scale in triplet! until the 
main orchestra ttriket in with them on tho full 
chord of E-Jlal. These twenty-one 
ftinjart have been but the prelude to lliu general 
eataclynn, which begin* on tho Iwenty-wmnd bar 
tho hut chord of E-fial. Tin tempo now 
■lackena a little, the harmony I* ennfidcd to tlw 
light pain of kettle-drams, which are so tuned 
to alTont llio composer a complete chromatic 
scale from F ta F, each of the nofe* of thu tonic 
cluml {E-fia*, O, and Jt-Jht) having two drum* 
apiece. TId* mighty tramolo «f kct- 
playinit '** part* 1* further rcinfnrceii 
by tlie two l>i|; drum*, on one of wlilcli a continu- 
ous roll ia niHihi witli a pair of ketileHlriini-stk-k*, 
while lest rapidly pulsating notes are drawn from 
tlie oilier by itriking each liead alternately with 
a pair of onlinary big-dram -a ticks. The bat* 
voice* of the choru* *ing ia tolemn recitative. 
" ~ iferuM vcnfvms tMt cum gloria jmtUart oiew 
riant," while tlie four braat orubef trai play 
great, full cliord* on tim tldnl beat of every 
At tho wonla : " T\Aa, Mi'mm tpnf 
gtiu ton KM, eogtt omntM enit Ikronym," 
wind inatramunti «f tho mala orchestra lend 
their voice* to tbe general clamor, and at the laat 
words, "onfcfAreauM," all tlw instrnncatt nnit* 
li plagal cadcncu in the tonic key. Then 
(ollowt almiMt toul sileneo. Tbe note E-JIm t* 
held piano by the doublo-battes;, while the 'celll 
play a close Irtmolo on llie tame. Now comet 
ne of the most Imprttslva paatagea In the wbok 
B«l. - 




The Twcct are reinforcod by ^fontUa notei on 
tbe (topped homt; the rest of tbe orchettrait 
ailenk The verte it eompleted by tlw full cho- 
nit. At tbe word* " Ubtr tcripliu profirttur " 
(mng in choral reciUtive by the baa voice*) tlw 
four orclwitrai oC brat* Inttrnmenta repeat their 
Jan/art, now in the dominant key ol B-JUu. Tlw 
word* "JtJti try« euat tedMl" are ti«ated as 
Ibephraae "tiiltntm eentMnit *•(," vtc, waa be- 
fore, ody tbat maw tha lac lut lw of tha bwM 



vdcet becomei a two-part canon, ning by tbe en- 
tire chorus, and ttutt to the Irtmolo on tin cho- 
rusc* I* Midcd a tremolo on all tlio viotlns, while 
tliu violaa and 'culli play arpeggi in tripleti (niit 
tlie favorite scc-*aw of Ilaliun-oprra accompani- 
niunis) anil tlte double bitarct play arptygi in 
ijuartcr-nolvt. A terribk crash of all the voknt 
and inRlruiiients at tlio re|ictiilun of the wonlt 
" C'ma rrturget cmWura" i* fulluwod by an iiu- 
pnjB*ivu silence. Then tlic full cliorus, accom- 
lianied only by tbo softer wooden wind Intlru- 
wvnts and horns, and a few trembling note* o 
the strings, *ing in beautiful soft hani 
dicanli retpomlira. Uort Uuptbit t 
aad tlie mighty movement end*. 

I know tlutt describing muakt b a ntd baaincs* 
at Iiett, bat 1 couhl not help trying at loast to 
enumerate tome of the main feature* of thb mag- 
nifleent " Diet Ir*,** even at tlw danger of leem- 
ing to inai*t too ttrongly upon orclieitral detail* 
which, ffoni tlieir novel and unntnal character, 
are liable to impreai tlio reader aa savoring of 
clap-lra]> effect*. In looking at so nnprecedunloJ 
a seorti it 1* hard to realiie that It* chief muaical 
interwt it not centred in iti very character at a 
Kore. Yet tlii* i* not the ease Iiere. The " Diet 
tra " I* by no meant a piece of mere orcliettral 
color. Great maalor o( tlio orchcitra a* Ilertloa 
was, even of such an CKce|itlona1 array of Inatru- 
ment* at he has here emptoyeil, one cannot listen 
(o ten meaaurot of tlw music wltliout fcciing that 
his intrinsically mutlcal inspiration was fully 
equal to the emergency. It is anything but mere 
toying with the orchestra. What Iw bad to lay 
musically wai well worth saying In tills graadlk^ 
qucnt way. Tlw Impression the mutlo nakoi ia 
one of inuffatdo solemnity anil graadour, with 
here and tlwre a passage of the most e)i'(ulBlI« 
tender beauty. Both harmony and atelody are 
of tlie noblest tlmplicityj the picture It drawn 
with the firm touch of a master, In the largest 
and moat sweeping outline*. There I* no puny 
after effect; the effect* come naturally, 
of tbem*el««*, and are truly overwhelming. Tba 
picture it worthy of Itt frame. W. V. A. 



RacKNT CoNCKBT*. OuT review of these mutt at- 
moat entirely lie over, Including even tlte conclusion 
' onr detctipilon of Schumann's Font music. 
We may allude, however, to a charming perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn's youthful operetta, the St* 
and Stranger {HtimlnkrattdtTFrtMdt)%H\\tat)Han 
Museum on Friday titemoon lut week. It was in 
aid of the fund fur the proposed Hoaplial for Con- 
valescent*, which mutt liave reaped inlittantial gain 
coasidcrinB liow full of interested listener* the Un. 
scum was. Tbe work wasgiven for lheflr*t time here 
iplcle, with full orcbctira, a* well as dramatie 
tolol*!* end choru*, under the able direction of Mr. 
D. J. Lang. The parit of Llabtlh [soprano) and 
Unula (contralto), were finely *nng and acted by 
Mrs, E. Humphrey- A lltn and Mia* Louie Itotner, 
tlw former with sweet, pure voice and a cheerful 
graee, the latter In rich tone* fraught with tlw m«t- 
aochoty of an aniloat mother. Mr. Chark* R. Ad> 
the only " old stager " among these amattars, 
tang and aeted like the arll*t that be b In the tenor 
partnf tberelanadsonHennann. Dr. Bnilard did 
good Jotike to the saml-bnOa mualc ot the pedlar 
Kaa; and Mr. Ware wat very elever In senile 
vaioe, make-np and actloo, with hi* one-lone redu- 
tlvc, ia tlie part ef ih« eld Mayor. Tlw chorat was 
mad* np o< f retli, reflned volcea, /maiears, and the 
accompaniment* weie nicely played. Tlw wIm^ 
iffahr wa* moat enjoynlrie, and highly creditable to 
be hidj wbo in a qnlel way conoelvtd and broaght 
it alt to pasa. 

>t have 



L Tba Uth and last rUlharmoaie, with a "if 
qaett" pro|ia«aM (piecaa batng lal tcU d by a 
jialiteilt ol Iha MdNaribm), wUeh tWMd oat be*. 
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ter tlinn wc couM Hato expected from tacli an «p- 
peftj to the blind guddeft. It gave the JJcirtenim^ 
overture of Wagner; the Koinance and Hondo from 
Chopin'i E-niinor Concerto, finely played liy Mr. 
I'etervllea; the "Scotch" Kymphony of Memlelt- 
•<»lm, remarkably well renden'd by Mr. LUteniann's 
varefiilly drilliHl orchcftra; rrofe»«or IVinc'v ove^ 
ture to '• An yon like It/* which still Improves npon 
acquaintance: the ghastly "Danse Macabre" of 
Haint-Saens; and Kosslni's superb overture to iriV- 
Unm Teil. The proaiiecls of the l*liilharm:inic are 
Tery flattering, w« nndcntand, for next season's 
cofK*ertt. 

2. The Orchestral Concert given in the Music 
Hall, May 7, by Mr. Ix>uis Maas, of Uipsig, in aul 
of the Printing Fund of tlic Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. The music 
and the f>lije4*t deserved a larger audience than tlM*y 
got. Tlicre was a fine orchestra of sixty perform- 
ers, which Mr. Maas held well in hand, showing 
hiliisvlf a flmi, intelligent, and sure conductor. As 
a composer, too, and as a pianist, he apfteared to 
excellent advantage. The concert opened with his 
own Overture to ** Hannibal," comiKised in 1872, a 
vigorous, suggestive, vivid composition, having 
fresh themes, well wrought out and instrumented. 
His ** Festival Scene," Op. 0, in two movements, one 
« quiet, lovely prelude, ilreamy and nocturne-like, 
the other a rousing festal march, very elaliorate, 
ornate and exhilarating, showed imaginative power. 
And still UMire do we find tliat in his thn*e Nor- 
wegian |Nccfs ekaracieri§liquet. Op. 13^ The themes, 
we are told, are original, although so wholly in the 
Korse vein. An impressive and inspiring rendering 
of the great Schuliert Symphony closed the coi»- 
cert, of which the only fault was its too great 
length ; that Schumann TrMnmerri, which Thomas 
and others have made so hackneyed, could well 
liave been spareil, although Mr. Maas treated It in 
a more simple, wholesome way, without excess of 
fitmitmiwf ; anyway it is a sure bait for an encore. 
Mr. Maas played Rubinstein's l>-mlnor Concerto 
ytry artistically and effectively, Mr. Petertllea coo* 
4«etlng the orchestra. 

l^nmerous iinaller concerts yet . remain for no- 
tice. In prospect there is only now the last Cecilia 
coiR*ert of tlM season, which stands postponed to 
May 81. 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Kkw York, May 5. It hi always unsatisfactory to 
bare to reiNirt on a |inrt of a great whole. We could 
attend only the flnct two evening eonoerti« of tlie grtat 
Mi'BirAL Fkstival; we nit.it aoronlingly confine our 
temarks to what we actually saw and heard. On en- 
tering the great hall of the (Seventh Kegiment Armory 
from the weH door, on Tuesday evening, a few niin- 
■t^ before the performance began, it wan imponiible 
not to be imp iewid by the scene which linrroiioded us. 
On one side the great audience, on the other the great 
chorus and orchestral The ntere vantuess of the 
thickl.v-peo|>led space, the sense of being in the prei»- 
ence of, and forndng pait of so Immense a crowd, all 
bent npon a common punxMie, was of Itself Iniposlng 
and exciting. Yet we could not help feeling this first 
thrill of excitemeut subnide nnpleniMintly as we 
wended our way to divbiion S 8 (about two-thirds of 
the length of the hall from the orchestm), every step 
taking ns fuKlier and further away from the mnnkul 
focus. The stmee that seiiaralod us from the orches- 
tin seemed almost immeanumble; we were too far off 
for the eye to make ns sentiible of there being any eon- 
nectkm between ourselves and tliat huge nuuw of 
alngers and pbiyer* which loomed up so Indistinctly at 
the other end of the hall. We almont Immediately 
became coiisctons of a distressing feeling of anxiety 
for the m lisle to begin. In hopes that sound might do 
what rlskm failed to acoorapllsh: that is, fnnihih na 
with aoine oonnecting medium which shook! bring ns 
Into Intimate relatkms with clmnia and orchestra. 
Meanwhile we eoakl not heli* Ihitening to some of the 
chit-chat about ns. It was evident tlint onr feelings of 
laohitlon were not slutred by our neighbors. To Judge 
from semps of eonversatk>n ranght here and tliere, the 
ioocess of the Fsstiral was a foregone eondnskm; it 
was destined to ootshine everything of the sort yet 
attempted la this country. Coiniiarlsoos were already 
eMabUshed — CIndnnatI waa to be outdone; espedaUy 
WMloleanithatihae Psneo JnbUeci eoald.bo 



lieaten. Thhi test sounded stmnge. CoaM it be that 
New Yorken deigned to make any eom|iarb>on between 
the mnitlcnl atmosphere of the Coliseum and tliat of 
tlie Seventh Regiment Armory ? We almost expected 
to hear Coup's *' Ores test Show on Earth " mentioned 
next. But soon we heard a faint humming, like that 
of a tuning-fork held against a door-panel. What 
oonid it be? It was the great Kooseveklt organ giving 
A to the orchentra to tune by. Onr exeltemcnt had 
begun to revive. In the niidxtof the proi>hetie entho- 
sinsm of onr neighbors; but this A quenched It again. 
We conM just bear It; no more. But the apphinse 
with which Dr. Damroseh and the aoto aingen were 
greeted, as they ap|ieared in their plares oa the pbit- 
ft>rm, again put ns In tune with the spirit of the occa- 
sion. ' Three or four taps of the bAloa on the desk; the 
conductor's right arm Is taised, ami — 

** Cootieiiers omaes, Intentlqne eta tenebant,** 

you will say? Not a bit of Itl Expectant excitement 
di«l not manifest itself by silence, bnt by still more 
eiiergctk talking. People anmiid na did not whisper; 
they talked In their natiiml Yvlrca, even laised above 
the habitual {dtch of cimversathrti, as Is customary la 
birge crowds. When llcrlioa and his conservatoire 
friends heard a whbper from any of their nelghbois in 
the parterre of the l^irls o|Hfra, they used to turn with 
the utmost p«»Iiteiicss and say: ** /.e cM coi^fonde ore 
mirsJci«fns, qui me prtvtttt dn plaMr d'entendre moa- 
§icur!** (Heaven confound those musichtiMi for depriv- 
ing me of the pleasure of heitring yonr eonversntkin!) 
Hut here, when the orchei>tra struck np the opening 
measures of llnnders "Dcttiugen Te Ueum,'* cme felt 
like sayinif : ** Le ciei ron/onde ees mi#«<c<CMS, f nl ne 
r^ossli'seiii pas • me prirtr du pUiMr d^eniemdre mot^ 
»leitr!" Certainly that huge mass of slngem and 
players must have produced a certain volume of soond. 
But that Immense hall, with Its bnxsing andleboe, 
swallowed it np, as Gulliver swallowed up the two 
hogsheads of Ullipntbih white wine. As Beriioa says 
of the effect of a pianoforte trio In the Pnris Grand 
0|)tfm; '*The master|ilece Is no longer anything more 
than a little rtdtoaloas noise, the gtant Is a dwarf, art a 
decepthm." If yon ask Im>w the '*Te Ileum'* waa 
given, all we can say Is: ** We do not know." It aer- 
talnly made no mimical effect whatever. Pbiee Michael 
Aiigelo's ** Last Judgment" on the bill oa Boston Com. 
inon, and let Un thousand people kiok at It through 
Bpy-gbuu«a from the parade ground, and they will get 
Just as strong Ml impressktn of tlie work aa the andienee 
dkl of the *'Te Ileum" la the Seventh Kegimeat 
Armory. 

For Kttbinsteln*B "Tower of Babel" we changed onr 
seats, and sat about alx or seren rows from the atage, 
almost immedUteiy opposite Dr. Damroseh. * It was 
an linprovemeiit, ^ut mit a great one. The volume of 
sound had mote dcAnlteness of outline, tmt ecaroely 
more intensity. Of the composltkm Itself we do not 
dare to form any conception. Even if the orchestm 
liad kept together In the more taxing passages (which 
It waa very far from doing) tlie effect could not have 
been very different. The Ylolins, In the orchestml 
crash at the falling of the tna'er, sounded like the bna* 
zing of files; only the big drum was heard with per- 
fect and terrible distinctness. The aoksa sounded bet- 
ter, aiid one oonld aee that Signer Campanlnl and 
Messrs. Whitney and Remmeits were singing ex- 
tremely well; bnt real cH/oymenC of their singing waa 
out of the qiiestkm. The three choruses of the sepi^ 
rate tribes, however, did make a thoroughly charming 
effect. They were most exquisitely sung 'and showed 
of what adnilmble material the choma was composed, 
and how carefully they had been drilled. 

On the next evening we heard Berlkn's "Beqolem." 
This we heard -to better advantage, sitting very near 
the orchestra, and having the full score to kwk over. 
We give an analysis of thbi wonderful work In another 
column. Tiie chorus, excepting the passages In which 
the orchestra threw It completelv out of Joint, sang ad- 
mirably, and Signer Campanlnl was absolutely superb 
In the '* StrndHB." The orchestra — es|iecUlly the four 
small groope of brass InstmmenU — made many bad 
slips, and the wooden wbid waa often badly oat of 
tune, but mapy aumben were evMeatly exttemoly 
well dcme. 

Bat about the Festival Itaelf — that to, aboat what 
we heard of It —only one thing can be aald. It was a 
well thought out and earaf ully made attempt to do the 
Impossible. Tlie means of effectively making. mwsie 
In a hall capable of seating ten tbonsand people have 
not yet been dhmivercd. It to to a eeitala extent poe- 
sible to flU large haito by laereasing the number of 
performen In a given rath». But thto to peeslble to a 
certala extent only. Sostwaaaeaitalallmliaaiaoreiw 
supped, no humtm cAorvs er oreftcstra, no aiaflir 
Ae«larfe,lfsit|lcfeal* Wkn yaa hava lapMtoid tba 



limits of effeetiveaesa by nambera, nothing remalat 
to be done but to double or Ueble the Intensity of the 
time produced by every IndivMnnl singer and player. 
Thto to Impossible. There to only one Instrument with 
which It can be done. Yon can Incteaae the belknre- 
|)ower of an organ, nntil the Instmment beeomes a 
calliope. But with alngera and orehestraiphiyen It to 
out of the qnestion. In these Inordinately Urge^halto 
very beautiful ptani$§lmo effects are possible. If the 
correspondingly huge audience will only consent to 
keep quiet (which It will not). B«it beyond such ef* 
fects, all legitimate mnak to hopelesa W. F. A. 

BALTmoRB, May Ifi. It to not considered a praise 
worthy undertaking to brag of yourself, no matter how 
much the cause may excuse It. Bnt thto to precisely 
what yonr correspondent to compelled to do In thto let- 
. ter even at tiie rtok of being considered too enthnsbistk, 
over sanguine or whatever oUier dtopamging term the 
critical raider may see fit to apply. For, know all whom 
It may cbncem, that we have actually had the grand 
Oratorio of the JfesstoA, by ifr. Handel, performed 
here by a cboma of six haadred volrea, aaorebestra of 
some sixty odd pieces, and all the pomp and drenm- 
staaoe of such aa undertaking. If any one had ventured 
five yearn ago to prophesy thto event la the mnskal 
annato of mir city, he would have been conshlered ever> 
ripe for an Insane^iaylum, —a vtohmary, — a maa fak 
boring under a hallnclnatlon. 

And it must always remain a matter of surptiae that 
despite all obstacles thto chorna, after one shoit seaaoa, 
has been able to produce the work as it dkL 

Whatever fault amy be found with the a cc e s s erte e 
here and there, with an organ spoilt In theawklag* lit* 
tie ahort^eomings la the orchestra, some dead auiterial 
among the alngera, and what imt, thera caa be bat oao 
oplntoa as to the work aerumpllshed by the choma aa 
a body. The most Imparttol and severe of mir daUy 
Joarnato dwelto admiringly on the precision, accamey, 
phrasing and riear eaanctotkm of the choma; and the 
fart that the director when he fltstnnok the matiar la 
head had so little command of our kwgaaga aa ta be 
srarrely abto to awke hiaiself aaderslood, speaka all 
the hiuder In hto praise for the reanlta obulaed. The 
pnblto rehearsal oa Thursday was foUowed by theeoa- 
eertoa Friday evening and not only was every seat la 
the hoase takeat but the windows, pavementa, dno^ 
steiM, old wagaas aad dry*ffooda boxaa la the aalghboe* 
Imod wen occupied by aa andienee who heard the' 
ehorasea with decMedly aiora comfort thaa the per- 
splriag llstenera on the InsMe of the halL The ther* 
mometer had beea ap to aboat ninety-three degieas la 
the shade all day, aad ehoraa, sokitota, ore h eiim aad 
audience feh as If they were going throngh the fiist 
stages ol a Tnrktoh bath. 

Thto, however, dkl mit serve to dampen the enthnsl- 
aam. During the Hallelujah choms the andienee 
stood np, and after the **Aaiea" of the hist ehonm 
tiiey shouted. A Baltimore audience shentedl 

Financtolly tbe result has exceeded tiie moot sangaine 
expeetatkms of the directors. Thera to a surplus sell* 
dent to nmke the reheaisato next season a cettaiaty; 
and Bubscriptlotts ara being received with a view to ee- 
tabltohlng a pennanent fund for the Oratorio Society 
aad to easare a toige musical festival each aprlng. 

So mneb for the Oratorio Society, for wlwse sneress, 
I am sure, we have the good wisbee eC oar mndeal 
aeighboriL 

The two closing students' eoaeert a at the Fsabody 
Goaservatory comprised the followlag programmes:— 
Plane Quartet, E-fiat. Work la. 



For piano, vldln, viola and vielenesikk 
Cavatina. From ** l)er Fretoeliata,'* • . 



H 
BdvariUrtag 




Piano goartet, B-mlaor. WurliS, 
atrtng Uuanet, O-mlnor. Ko. S, . • > 
Sonata, G-maJur. Ko. t. Work U, • 

For piano and violla* 
** A Dream.** Song with plami, 
** Me CoBWsP* Soiig wltli plaae^ 
••AtliMti** Song with piano. . . • 
Piano .Trio, B-iaiT Mo.)/ Week M, 

For piano, vielln and violeneello. 

The Peabody Choir, aow la Ita second year, flatohed 
ap the seaaoa w 1th a performance eC Juda$ ifoecatowsb 
the great peealiarity aboat which waa that there was 

Not that yoar eotfespoadeat woaM Sad laaB with 
the fact of a ehoraa class slnglnc a aamberof eetoe* 
tioBs for chorns from an onrtorio to show what efil- 
eiency they may have acquired. Bat It to eertaialy the 
height of the rtdkukms for a coaeervatoiy to pnbUcly 
adveiilse the perforroaaee eC aa oratorkH charge aa 
admbsdna fee aad thea ex|ieet the aadienca lo draw 
on the Imaginittkm for the sokitots. Like other ee- 
enmnees it shows the need of soose nmnaglng splrii, 
net only imbaed with the reqniremeals eC a eoaeerva* 
lory as a maslenl ednealor and having too lalererts at 
bMut. bat with •i*^ toiHi^a of art Inn and tha 

^i^iaa B^ ■warn we Bvaa •aaw ■■•••■^•^ ^r» ^^^^e^w aa^n^ ^m^m 
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THE 

Emerson 

PIANO FORTES 

Date from 1S49, mmI now naiab«r of«r SS«000. They 
hmw bMB wktoly kiiova and uulTerMlly oommondad. 
Tkm aawlyb^tfuiixed eompany ombraoet tli« headf of Um 
priaeliMd dopartmentt In Um faetory, thai Menriaf the 
*lll aad esperloBea of thirty yaan. 

THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 

an entlraly naw factory, oomplately flttad o«t 
viBff maehlnory ; and aa tha conpaay aaca 
malarial, and Inalits rlforoualy opoa harlaf 
work, tha lataat Inatnunanti ai^ 

FAR IN ADVANCE 

Of tha fonnar tarlaa, and will compnra f •▼•mbly vlth 

THE BEST MADE. 

TVa KMSBSOK UPRIGHTS vf a«paelally admlrad. 
Tkm havo alao, baaldaa tha BQUARK ORAlf DS, tha 
COTTAOB riAKO, vprlght la font, of H ocUToa, aad 
»l of baaaty aaid ohoapnoia. 



with 
«Blytha 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



• 11 



MADE AND SOLD. 



WARBKOOMS. 

595 Washington St., Boston. 

The Atlantic rJlonthly 

FOR iSSi WII.L CONTAIN 

8siial Stories, 
By Elixabbtii SrtrART Piirlp», aothor of '*Tba Gatca 
Alar,** ate; Ukorok 1*. Latiikop, author of «* A Study 
of llawthoma**; W. II. niiiiii>p. author of ** Datmold *'; 
W. D. llowKLiJi, author of *'Tha I.jkIt of tha Arooa- 
took,** **Tha Uadlaeorarad Country*'; and HRyRY 
jAXKa. Jr., aothor of **Tha Amartoaa,** **Tha Euro- 
paan8,**aia« 

Short StoriM and Skotcbea, 

By lUmBiBT Bbbchrr Stowr, T. R. ALDRirir. Sarah 
Orxr •Irwrtt, CoxaTASfCR Prnimorb WooLaox. 
Mark Twair, Koak Trrry Coorr. 



ThoM iofltrnmentfl hava been before the pnblle more than flfty-foar ye«fi, sad ftlU Bslatsls their sietll—s 
and high rapatation m the 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

The priees of tbeae iastmneBta hafe beea irreatly redoeed, and are aa tow aa tha exdaaira sea of flialelass 
Biaterlab and workmanahip will allow. 

Pianos sold on espsy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
PIANOS TUNEDa 

SpaeUl AttonUoB U giran to BRPAIBINO Flanoa (OF AMY MAKI) hf tha 
ikllfal workmen. 
IttuilrQUd CoUd^tpm amd Prir9 Lui maiUd ftti m ^tfdieathm fa 

OHIOKBRING & SONS, 



. Or blographleal, historical and toelal aubjacta, by Go'li»- 
WIN SMmi; KnwARP Kvrrktt IIalr, on tha toelal. 
DOlltlcal and rallgtoos Ufa of the world In tha time of 
Chrlit; William M, 1{<mi«ktti, on " The WlT«t of tha 
PoaU'*; JoHR KiKRR, on tha **Karly Cnltura. Mytha 
and Folk-I^ra of oar Arynn Ancaaton**; U. L. Dvo- 
DALR, on ■* Tha Kalatlon of Soeloty to Crlma.*' 

Thr Atlantic fumlshaa Ita raadan In tha eoana of 
tha year aa maeh raadlng aa la oontalnad In TWnljr Ord^ 
PWnawa of 300 pagaa aaoh. 



M eaata 
, drafti or 



1/S6 IVefnofit Street, 

BOSTON. 



ISOWifth Avenu€. 

NEW YORK. 



fnal fsilaiy •( 



TRRMS: SI.OO a year, la advaaqa. 



Romlttanraa ihoold be made by 
teglatarad tottor, to 



HOUGHTON, MIFFUN & CO^ Boston. 



BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

ESTABLISHED IN ISdf. 

No4 io t a than fr«na throo*to font 
pnplla In n cbuo. 

Flf toon to Twenty Dollars 

le tha higheat aharsa a tatm for anyone braaeh, laolndlRg 
the free atady of Hnrmony. Thar«Mafch Waia, eta., to 
tnaaio tha pnpU a Anlihad mnaleal adueation. 

with the Boatan OoMarvatory ia 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 

Turn Tmn EorABLnRiD n Tub Eartbbh Statbs, and flnt towin appiotal abroad for 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 

Having all the neeeaBarj faciUtia and nnaqoallcd ezperlenoe^ eontinnea to wannfactora a 
Inatnuntnta enitable both lor pnblio and priTate oaea. 
Tha leaMr atylea are 

MIRAOLES OF BEAUTY AND CHEAPNESS. 

There are magnlSeont ehaieh organi, with two mannala, twenty atopic and two ivSk aaU of 
There are ezquiaitely ornamented atyles, with fall yet amooth tonea, and agreetaig In fotai with ths 
taatafnl oBodem fumitnra. Bat the chef d'oenTre of tha mannfaetnreia la 

THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 

Dealgned and coaitrocted apecially to meet the foqairementa of Pkofeaalonal If nalciaaa and 
aenia, a wholly new and nnpreeedented instntment, being tha 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL GROAN IN THE WORLD, 

And capable of produdng all the effecU of s Two-Uannal Inatrament. 
Catalognei and Clfeohui aaat to any sddreaa on applkaUon. 

Boaroir, Janoary 28» 1S80. 



JUUUS EICHBERG'S YIOUN SCHOOL 



iHBoaa Tlollalala of ta^ay and the BMat 
t erltlae hoTo raeonlaad aa tha only Tlattn aahool 



The rtgalar tanna begin In 
FWhranrr. and AptttT 



iar braalana JVUVS BCHBUIIO, JNroalir 



MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY'S BOOKS. 



Roal Volka* illBatratad».»***>a»»*««»«»**»«a«*»«««*SI«BS 

WoOirla. AllooMHtory. lUoatrated IM 

Th«t CMhrr Olrla. lUoatratod. tM 

HIghta and InalghCa* 2 Tola.* .•••• ••••••••••• aSM 

FamilMi A Volnniaof Pooma. BaaatlfaOybonad 

In parpia and gold** ••■•••••••••■>•••• ••••••••••••••i«^a 



Odd, or KTvnT •••*••■•••••••■•••■••■••••••••••■• •**ai**^ 

Fnlth Gnrt noy*a Girlhood. Illoitratad l.fe 

Tho Onyworthyoi A Story of Thraada and 

A Sammor In I^oallo OoMtliwalto*a Ufo. 

llliiatratad*. <*•■•••••••• •• •.•••*....•••.••.. ••••••■JW _._ _ ^ ^__^ ^__^^ 

PatloBoo Stn»ng*ii Ovtlnff* ,..••....•• XM ilnal How i A Kay to tha Caok ■oeaa 

HIthorto: AStoryof Yaataidaya > AJ» 

**Saeh book! aa here ahould be la every hoaMhold, to be faad, leaned, ra-raad, and re-loaned, aa leag ai the laafis 
a d eorar wUl hokl togathar,— not holiday rolamaa far elagaai qalet, bat aUrrIng and aggrtartfo warfca> with a 
Ion.' which le to nuike tha world better than they Sad lt.''—Ba««Mi O wna n aia r a f lh. 

•••JbranltflpJaaftMflcra. JlM,jM#-paM,aaff«ea^^prlatlpl*t^nMli*inib 

HOnaHTON» MIFFLIN & 00.| Boston^ Mass. 
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DWIOHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 



LV0L.XLI. — No.1047. 



KNAPP'S 



THROAT 
CURE. 



*' The best ramody for boMMncM and tore throaU, I bure ever uMd : a 
God-MBd tOTOcalbU : InvaliiAble Inemergoneiee.** SIG.KRKAMI, K. Y 

•• lu cnratlTe propertiat are alaply wonderf ul." REV. H. W. KKAPP 
D. 1>. New York. 

*• It •trangtbene tba Tolea. anabllnf one to sing wltboat fatlgaa.** L. Y. 
IIKUIOT, St. liOiile. CoiiTanlent to carry and ime. Drugglata. 35 aaata. 
or B. A. OLDS. lOO Fulton Street, New York. 



SEVEN YEARS 



IN< 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

TraTola, Reeearebee, and Hantlng AdTeataret, By Dr. 
BifiL UoLUB. 'With nearly 200 Illaatrattone and Mapa. 
S vols., Oto. 910.00. 

Ibeee volamee giro tbe resulti of throe Joomeyt be- 
twaen tbe Diamond Flolde and tbe Zambeal River, from 
S«72 to 1879. I>r. Holub'e Inveetlgatlont were remarkably 
mlnate and tborougb, and Sir Bartle Frere teetiflee that In 
Sooth Africa his sUtements are aocepted with perfect 
Idenoe. 



XoatUj Prioe M,tlj Post, 7d., Bvbsorlptioa, $1.76 a Yooi 



ESTABLISHED 1M3« 



The Orchestra and The Choir. 

186 FLEET STREET, X/>NDON, B. O. 
Publiiked on the Ut qf every wtomtk. 



•«• For $ale btf booksellers. Sent poftpaM^ on recsipi <^ 
!, 6jf the Pubiiskers, 



HOUGHTON, MiFFLiN & CO., Boston. 



TiiK OncnKSTRA which has been establlsbed nearly 
twentv years has during that time been held In high es- 
teem for Its thoroagbly Independent tone. Its jnst and an- 
bltuned criticism, and Its aim to promote the objects of 
all who are Interested In the development of Uloi Class 
Moslc 

0HA&OE8 FOl ADYEBTISEIfElTS. 

68. 6d. per laoh ia Oeltaa* 

RE PEA TSi—Fmir Insertions eharped as T'Arve jffVtptAi 

in one nmount. 
Ordinary Page, £4, 4s. Colomn, £2, 10s. Qaartar, £1, Co. 

WILLIAK BEEVES, 186 FLEET 8TEEET, LOIDOI. 
OJtre o/** Hearts* Uusieni Directory.** 



OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 



••^ 



WRITINGS OFJL D. THOREAU. 

BASLT IPBXHQ IH KAMACEVSETTS. From 

tha Journal of Hsmbt D. TuoaicAt. li'tu«t, 

gilt top, $1.6a 

These extracts from Tborfau's Journal bava 
the same wonderful keenness of observation, tha 
•ane remarkable love of Natnra, and tbe oama 
original and individaal ftvie, which make all 
of Thoreau's writings so ▼aluable and attractive. 

WALDEE * er, Lif ia the Woo4t. 1 6mo, SI .50. 

Tbdr SDcbftntment aevsr paito npoa the teniie: tb^y 

lurm tbe rwder lato love nf the Meae, If not of the 

writer, end Oil hli mcmofy with ewret sad pleenat 

Ivugei of the hesaty sad agrslery of If stars. —Arw Yer* 

SH^Miie. 

A WEES OE THE GOECOED AEB XSBBI- 
XACS BIVSB8. 16mo, $1.50. 

If aay wonld steel away fren wintry vklee lato tbe re- 
■leas of perpetasl ramner, let him lake the proffered 
head of Ihoreea, sad by the side of a slender new Kag^ 
lead fiver, walk with the eegee sod poet* of all egee. He 
eaanet help but leera, sad cannot cheoM bat admire. — 
— Tks hndtptmlsnt (Hew Terk). 

EXCUB8I0E8 IE FIELB AEB 70BE8T. With 

e Biographical Sketch bjr R. W. Embasoit, 

end e portrait. 16mo, $1.80. 

CoiiTBVTa: Biomphieal Sketch, bj R. W. 
EMBiisoir ; Natural Hiftcry of MasaachusctU ; A 
Walk to Wachnsett ; The landlord ; A Winter 
Walk; Tbe Succession of Forest Trees; Walk- 
ing; Antamnal Tinu ; Wild Applee; Night and 
Moonlight. 

His ebMrraUoB of tbe pheneeieBa of natoio wae meet 
thorongh, eynpathetle, end profeaad ; and hie deeerip- 
tteae are of the beet la Uleritare. Uls *' Bxcnreieoe '* le 
the meet ericiaal book we have lately had, ee well as the 
moit valnable reeord of oxsei oheervstlea el 
Qsoaaa Wouah Goat is. 



BIBBS AEB POETS, with Other Peperi. 16bo^ 
$1.50. 

ConTBirTt : Birds and Pocta ; April ; Touches 
of Nature ; A Bird Medlejr ; Spring Poeme ; Our 
Kural Divinitv ; Emerson ; The Flight of the 
Eagle (Walt Whitman) ; Before Genine; Before 
Ucautj. 

There le sboai theee eemjs, deallag ehlefly with the 
eherm of nstare, a peelomi pleesure, a deep sad tkeioagh 
enjoyment of eouatry beeacr, that rmalle the shepherds 
of Theoerittts sad Vligil. • The first paper, ea birds end 
poets, whieh givee lie UUe to the book, li a delightfal 
eeiay upon birds and the peels who saag aad slag sf f ' 
— Lmu' ~ 



k 



THE XAIEB WOODS. 16mo, $1.50. 

CovTBirrt: Ktaadn; Cheeuiicook; The Alle- 
gash and East Branch. 

His power of obtervatloa teesMd to ladleale sddltleasl 
seaaee. He saw ee with mieroeoopo, heard ss with ear- 
trampet; sad ble SMmory wss a photogiaphls liglelersf 
aU be saw aad heard.— B.W.KMsaso». 

OAPEOOB. 16mo,$1.50. 

CoBTBiTTa: The Shipwreck; Stage-Coach 
Views: The Plains of Naneet; The Beach ; The 
WellSeet Oyeterroan ; The Beach again ; Across 
the Cape; The Highland Light; The See and 
the Dcaert ; Prorincetown. 

A theeonghly frmh, original, and bitereeting book. Ho 
one who eaiee for the oeean and iu beauty can nod theae 
skelebes wilhoal beteg theeonghly delighted.— AMea 
ArfeerfiMf. 

LBTXEB8 10 TAEIOHS PEBSOES, to which aie 
added a few Poeme. 16mo, $1.50. 

A TAEESB DT GAEABA. With AnlisUTeiy 

and Reform Papers. 16mo, $1.50. 

The first part of this book describee a trip to 
Canada. The eeooiid part comprises SlaTerj in 
Maaoadiuietto; Prajen; Civil Dbobedienee; A 
Ilea lor Capl John Brown ; Paradise (to be) 
Becained: Herald of Fkeedbm ; Thomas Carljle 
aad hie Weihs : life without Principle ; Wcb- 
dell Phillipo before the Coaoord Ljeeuai The 
Lift Daja oi Jchn Brown. i^ajiMd — PWla^eipMa Ntstk 

%• Fm waU^ Book$ilUn. Smi^ poU-pM, en netipt rf friet if C&< PMkkmf 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BosTOV, M^Aa. 



WRITINGS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 

PSPACTOE. l6mo, $1.50. 

CoNTBjrro: Pepacton: a Summer Voyage 
hprings; An Idjl of the Honey-Bee; Nature and 
the Tocu; Notes bT the Way; Foot-Pathe; A 
Bunch of Herbs; Winter Pietmroa; A Camp ia 
Maine ; A Spring Relish. 



WASE BOBIE. RoTieed, enlarged, and fflne- 
trated. Kmo, $1.50. 

CoNTBif TO : The Return of the Birdi ; In tbe 
Hemlocks ; Adirondac ; Birdo'-Ncsta ; Spring at 
the Cnpitnl; Birch Browamge; The Bluebird; 
Tbe Invitation. 

Hr. Burrouehs, ss a csref 4l ebeerver of aatars, sad ens 
of the moet fiucinating de<icrlptive writer*, Is ea suther 



whoM reputation will conelaatly Inercaae s for what he 
doce la not mly an addltloa to our iafonaatfea. but to the 
good Utenturt that we put on the ehelf with Tneiesu sai 
WhlU Af flelheeae. — iUrt/sH Ommmi. 



WnriEE SHESHIEX. New edition, rerioed aad 
enlarged, with frontiopieoe illuotiatioo. Kme^ 
$1.50. 

CoNTKifTO: Winter Sunshine; Ezhilaratione 
of the Koad; Tbe Soow-Walkcm ; The Fox; 
A March Chrcnicle; Autnmn Tidee; The Apple; 
An October Abroad. 

Ur. Burroughs Is one if the SMetdollghtlhl of 
OMajUts, and in the dceerlptlon of out^t 
and obeerTatloBS, we know of no 
Oaselii. 




This le a very eharmlng Uttlo book Tbe sUnulo* 

noM of his observation, the keennem of hie pereeptlsa. 

Give him a rml origlnaU^, and his sketehee have a d^ 
gbtfttl oddily, vlrad^, aad fNehaess.— ITke M 
(Se# TerkK 



LOCUSTS AEB WILB KOER. Umo, $1.50. 

CoBTBiTTS : The Pastoral Bceo ; Sharp Eyes ; 
Is it going to Rain 1 Speckled Trout; Birds and 
Birds; A Bed of Botaghe; Birds'-NestiBf ; The 
Ualycon in Canada. 



Mr. Burroughs le eae of aatare*s moet penassivepfoph 
ets. Ills love for the woode aad the fleldsTsad all thatli 
thereta, le so slaeere sad ardeat that the smder Is brsu^ 
uader Ite epell alsMSt aaawaies. Hs Is a slsse sai 
f al ebeerver. who hss always sosMthlag to toll as 
the ways of aature whIeh had besa Weas nuM 
Add 10 this that ho Is a sma of slagukriy subtle 
live pereeptlsa, with a rare eeass off husser, whsss se 
Is liBpUeriy lleelf , aad the ehaim eC hie irilMap eaa 
Ismiiasd—AJMelsMeM ' ' ' ^^ 



flj^ttftic ^ublij^limf. 



LIGHT 

andlifei 

Kow look out for a rousing good new 

.SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 

with the above title. The compiler, Mr. R. M. Molntosh« 
Is well known to hundreds of thousands aa one of the 
most sueeessful providers of sweet melodies and bright 
hymns for the great Sunday School public. Our best writ- 
ers and composera have contributed. The book baa a 
beautiful title, is well printed, and Is every way deshrabla. 
Send for specimen pages (free), or speeimon et^y, which 
la mailed for the retail prioe, 39 eoata. 



Also just published, THE BEACON LIGHT. (SOets.) 
By TKNNEY and HOFFMAN. And nearly ready, a now 
book by ABBKY and MUXOER, making a trio of Sunday 
School books that cannot be OBcelled. 



OLIVER DITSON & OC. Boston. 



NEW SONGS. 

BABIK8 KYES A. K. 

BKKAK BRKAK..... ^1. F. Hndolphson. 

LAST GRKKTING hTLovI. 

OH, FISHER HOY, MY OWN Goo. L. Osgood. 

STAY AT HOME ..f.Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME H. Becker. 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT..Wm. F. Apthorn. 
Published by 

CARL PRUPBR, 

34 West Stuket, Bostov. 

REVOLUTION IN SHEET MUSIC. 

NO MORE 9KSCY PRICES! 

One Hundred Piecea to aelect from. 

Including •• OLl VETTl-V' HILLKK TAYIX>R/' ••RAC- 
QUET WALTZ,** ** ANATORIA WALTZhS,*' etc., sold 
In Mnsle Stores for 35. 40, 46, CO and 75 cents, we are now 
retailing at 10 cents esrh. 

Send for complete Vatalopme. 

M. GABRI80N & CO., 
10 Federal Street, Boston, Maes. 

Emerson Birthday Book. 

With a fine, entirely new portrait and twelve lUostratloas. 

Square 18mo,'tastefnlly stamped, 91.00; fleilble moro^ 

eo, calf, or seal, 93.00. 

A beantif ul little volume, like the " I^ngfellow Birth- 
day Hook,** which has proved remarkably popular. It 
eoBtalns selections made with great care from both the 
prose and poetical worka of Rmph Waldo Emerson, for 
every day of the year. 

For sais ftp o/l Bookseilers ; orlsent, post-paid ^ sa rsttipt 
^ price. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFUN & CO, Boston. 

MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 

Essays and criticisms by 

ROBERT SCHUMANN, 

Edited, translated, and aanotated by 

FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 

Second Series. Price $2.75* 

LONDON s - Roovoe. NEW YORK. - Schaberlli. 

We cordially congratulate Madame Bitter and bar Ea- 
gllsh-speaklng readere, <m the production of this most la- 
terestlng aad delightful v<rfome. — Era, London. 

There are two musical writers whoso works aad aaaea 
rank with those of the highest literary authority, such as 
Matthew Arnold and Salute Beuve; they are Robert Seha- 
ssaaa and Richard Wagner. —JVolloa, Kew York. 

This book sparkles with gems. Such papers as f l oras 
tan's rhapeooy strike ohoras In the reader's heart which 
vibrate for hours after Its perusal. Brief as is MadaoM 
Bitter's annexed sketch of Schumann's life and ehasaetar. 
It is eoavincinglv Just and truthful. An interesting head 
of Schumann, photographed from aa original portialt bf 
Bendemana, entirely dUfersnt from those hitherto Mb> 
Ushed, aad presented to Mrs. Bitter bj Madam Claia 
Bfiiamsnii, aoeompaales the volume. — > World, MewTeriu 

VASSAB OOLLEaE, 

POUOHEEEPSIBt N. Y. 

School of Art— Department of Music. 

Dr. F. L. BITTEB, Direoior 

An anqile aad eflleieat eorps of 
"BainMay, elo. Maght^ 

la la Oollago oe Fms 
wtthfaUi 

8. 1» CU»UyWBLlH DbDL, 
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a^u^tcal Sitijsitnicttoiu 



JLf/SS EDITir ABELL, 

teRvrope. hM relnrnetl to Uotton, and will giro privato 
•nd cIkm i^eMOiip in SlngitiK. 
Faplta pr«p»rod for th« C4>nc«it ami Operatto 8taca» 

KWH UKXCK ; liOTKI. I IOY USIXJN. 

J^K. TIMOTHEUS ADAMOWSKr, 

If avlng takon op hit realdonea In DotUm, will reeelTa a 
Umltad noraber of paplU for the YloUn and for Moalqva 
4 ' a ni omblo. Addrem 1-10 (A) Tremont Street. 

CHARLES AT. ALLEN, 

^ VIOLINIST, 

Rterivce poptla for Inntrvctton en the Violin. Alto for iccnia 
panimcm lewons (Puuio and Violin) for the Mudy of eneemUe 
pleying. AddrcM can of O. Ditson ft Co, Bottoo. 

A^R. WiLUAAt F. APTiioRP, 

Teacher of the 

PIANO-FORTE. HARMON V, amo COUNTERPOINT, 

^diirm, No. a One Pi.acb (off Brimmer Sl.k BoeTOH. 



MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 



Professor of the A ri ofSingingt 
178 M ATenne, New York. 

Ladiee prepared for the Opera or 
Conoert Room. • 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

Cotn»9med of the Vital or Nerve^Olviny Priueiplem of the OjB*l>iMt<H aimI WhrnmUOerm* 

It rcatnree the energy Ifwt by nerrmuineMi or liidlffeatlon. mlioTea laMitu lo, erratie paln« and nearalg la, refreeh« 
the nerTi*n tlrctl by worrj^excltninent, oreseeaeire oraln fatlBue, atrenKthetiaa falling memory, and jprea renewed 
vigor In all dIaoMMa of uervoue eihauatlon or «iebllity. It la the only prrrrnUrt nf eoniiniiiiition. It gnrea vitality U> 
the Inanfllclent IxNllly or mental growth of ehlldren. i*hyiilflana have proncrlhrd aoo.ooo paekagee. For eale by 
Drngglete or by malf, 91.00. p. CROSBY 664 A 666 Sixth Ave.. New York 

- _ _ w _ . 



HfR. JOHN A. PRESTON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FOKTE, 
149 (a) Trbmont SraBBT, Dostom, MAaa. 
Hoara le a. m. lo i r. m. 

TLfADAME Rl/DERSDOh'FF, 
^^* JO BOVLSrO/^ STEEET, EOSrflV 

Up to May, then for five months at her country rnidcnce, 
LAKaauDi, DaauN, Maca. 



^^ S. WHITNEY, 

ORGAN, PIANO-FORTE, AND HARIi01IY« 

I as Trbmont Strrrt, Boareit. 



J' 



B. SHARLAND, 

PIANO 70RTK, VOCALCULTURE, RKADY 

READING and CHORAL CONDUCTING. 

(^^ A, SNA IK Madison, Wis. 

C«>itro»iTioxe Ft'icNiaiicii ron SI'Kcjal OcrAainKa. 
Moalc of Amatenra carefully armiigcd. 



f^YRON W, WHITNEY, 

For ORATORia OPERA, tad OOVCIRTSL 

PcrnMnent addnai^ 
Ho. 9 ALLtTON STRasT, BotTOit. 



ff/lLLIAAiy, WINCH, 

149 (A) Trbmont StrbiTi 

BOSTON, MASS. 



QEORGE r. BULLING. 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY. 
Hanaony leeiona satlsfaetorily givan by flaall. Ad- 

AMBRlCAir Akt Journal, 

83 Union Square, 

New York. 



J^R. G, W. CHAD WICK, 



CONDUCTOR AND SOfX) ORGANIST. 

will reeelve puplle In Pianoforte ami Com|ioeltton at 

ll!( (A) Tkkmont St., Uinim o.'. 



(^^ L. CAPEN, 

(Veipsif. from 1870-1873, mdoaivcX 
TXACHER OF PIANO, ORGAN, AND HARMONY, 

Ofgaaiatat 136 Tremont St., 

MoLUa St. Cmurcw. At Meawa. Chickerieg ft Soa^. 

J^ADAMB CAPPIANI, 

(Uta Prima Donna of • U ScaLi,'* in Milan, and fai ike 
leading Opera Hooara of Europe), 

RECEIVES FUFILS FOR VOCAL CULTURE 

At Na 44 Wintrr Strrrt, BoeTow. 

7^ P. CURRIER, 

* • TEACHER OP PIANO-FORTE, 

i49(*)TiaMoirr Strsbt, coRNaa op H^fasT, 
BOSTON. 



liriLLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT PIANIST. 
AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
IS7 Trrmont Strrrt, Boeroit, Maae. 

Q^ W. SUMNER 

Will be at bin moiis 149 (a) TrniMml St., B«Mton, every 
ferenoon (Mondjya excepted), where arranKcmenta Air PIANO- 
FORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with him may be made. 

QHARLES R WEBBER, 

149 (a) Trkmont Strkkt, Boston, Mass. 
Fhytlologleal Development of the Yoke, and the Art 

of Singing. 



I QERMAMA BAND. 

Aa a MUiury Band, Serenade Band, Giaad er Saudi 

Orchestra, 

For Parades, Concrrts, Parties, Wbddino% 

"Tub Grrman," and all occasions 

WHKRB Music is rrquirbd. 



LaAORRa*/ >^'****nrBand .JULIUS E. EICHLXR. 

*^"«**-(Orche»tr« CARL H. BICHLXR 

W. C. NICHOLS, Acbnt, 

I •■/!,.•. , U . A • l». ••..\ <ll(|>|iT. IW»Tt>N. 

'TUNING DEPARTMENT, INSTITUTIOIf 
FOR THE BLISD, 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCED 
AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 

AH Orders from Boalon er vldnity aeRl aa above, er la fy AvoM 
^^ SvaaaT, will receive prompt atteatiea. 

VST This Depmrtrntni hm» tkmrgo \f mttike Fieum m§£ ii 
ike FtMkSekoob^ Bottom. 



J^R. ARTHUR FOOTE, Pianoforte Teaeher, 

S Weet Cedar Street, *" ' 



J^R. CHARLES R. HA YD EN, 

TEACHER OF SINGING^ 
Herat PauiAM, Bostow, Mam. 

JifR. JUNIUS W, HILL (Leipaic^ iSte to 1869), 
*" PIANO, THEORY, AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

*#. » **?"^ ^^^, V »^ Trrmont Strrrt. 
•/■JK^iHli? W*^ *" H? &»^«nWe Lemoaadbr PieaebVia. 
ia, aad *Cono) by Meaara. C. N. Aij^n aad Wvlp Fhmu 



JlfADAMB CONSTANCE HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 
asB Eote Tenik Street, New York CHjf. 

MRNHARD LISTEMANN 
^^ Givea Inatmctiooa to 

ADVANCED FUFtLS ON THE ViOLiN, 
I FBvap«a*a Mtfsic SToaa, 94 Weat 81^ Bealea, Maaa 



J^ISS HELEN D. OR VIS. 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
: Forcat Hill St. (near Green St.), .Tamalea Plain. 
Re/erenoee: B. J. Laxo, J. 8. DwioilT. 



J^R. JOHN ORTH 

RECEIVES PUPILS ea ike PIANO-FORTE 
At hia Muaic ReoaM» 
JRm» ta WasT Sraaar, Boston, over Bigelow, Ksaaard Bl Co. 



QJBORGE L. OSGOOD, 

149 (a) TaBMonT SraBBT^ 
OOWCERT SINOINGi ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 

J^DWARD B. PERRY, 

PIANO SOLOIST AND TBACHXIL 

vfU BMBl his pnplto on aad aflar September lOtli at the 

Asnar Ooild Rodiu, lAS^ Tbbmokt St., Boaiov. 

CARLYLB PETERSILEA, 

^ CON CERT FtANIST AND TEACHER, 

FBTBRSILEA'S ACADEMY OF MUBIO, 
STt aad m OouwBVS atbwb, Bonov, Mais. 



DwiGHT's Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTKIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Editor. 

Tills Joiirnnl has niaintaiiicd its i:xtf<U*nfti nn<l its cliAnictcr longtsr Uian any HaaicAl 
IVriodical in America, U'lng now in its 41i>t Volunit* and its 29tli }*<*ar. 

Being owned by its Editor, it is wholly independent, in its opinions and its nttcraneos, of any 
private interest or influence of artists, musicians, music publishers, or musical Instrument 
manufacturers, and never barters praise for advertising patronage. 

It enjoys a high reputation, both here and in £uro|)e, for its high tone, for tho candor of its 
criticism, for the solid value of its oontenta,— varied, reliable, instructive, and in great pari 
worth preserving; for its persistent efforts to raise the medical taste and standard of our 
people ; and for its impartial survey of the wliote field of Musical Art, ao far as its limited 
size, dependent on the measure of public support, admits,-* for it must be borne in mind thai 
for every musical topic which clainml notice ten years since, there are at least tes tlnwt at 
many now. 

liM contentB relate mainly lo Ike Art ttf Munie^ hvi with oeearimuU glamcee ol the world of 

art and polite literature. 

It has an able corps of correspondents and contributors, including such names as Prof. 
F. L. RiTTRR, of Vassar College, and Mrs. F. Raymond Rittrr, Mr. William F. Apthorp, 
Mr. A. W. Thayer, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews and Mr. C II. Brittan, of Chicago^ Mr. 
J. C. FiLMORE, of Milwaukic, and others. » An important feature in its columns for tooM 
months will be the publication of a complete report of Mr. Apthorp's Lectures on tmh 
History or' Music, recently delivered at the Lowell Institute, aa revised expreeaiy hy tka 
author, 

Tlie Journal is Issued fortnightly ; price of subscription, $2.50 per }-ear in advaaca ; iT« 
copies, $10.00 ; ten copies, $20.00, and an extra copy to the person sending the claK 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 

CLUB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 
WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY'S OTHER PERIODICALS. 

Dwiout's JocnNAL op MoBic AND *Tiin Atlavtio MotrmLt, $5.76 per annna. 

Dwioiit's JouavAL op Musio Ann BosTosf Medical axd Scboioal JoinaiAii, 0i76 *" " 

Dwioiit'b JoomicAL op Mosio and Tub lUroKTSB, 11.76 " * 

Dwioht'b JooaiTAL op Music ahd Tub U. 8. Opbicial Postal Guide, • • &60 ** " 

Dwioht'b Joubhal op Music abd Tub QuAmrBBLT Kbvibw C^OO " " 

Dwioiit's Joubhal op Music ahd Thb Kdihbuboh Rbtibw, 6.Q0 ** * 

Dwioht's Joubnal op Music ahd thb two Rbtibws, « • 9.60 " ** 

• The Attantie portraite of LoBOPBLLOW, Bbtabt, Whittibb, LowBtl^ and HclmbIl isOl It 
StnC for $1.00 cmA addUionoL 

fl^Spedmem espies of Dwioht's JdUBHAL ov Music will W stnl Is cajf addreoe on appUeation^ 



The Joubhal iofkr oaU at Cabl Pbubpbb's, 80 WeM Si.. A. Williams 4 Co., 888 Woakino^ 
ion Si., A. K. LoBiBp's, 800 Watkingion Si.,and kg Iko FukU»kor9,4 Park Si.,Booim. 
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Longfellow Birthday Book. 



ARIUKOKI) DY 

CHAULOTTK FISKE BATES. 

with a Hoe, •nilrely n«w Portrmtt. and twelTe IllafttraUoM. 
1 Tol. tqaaro 19mo, tMtefully itMnpait. 91.00. 
A tasteful little "volume, containing leloctiona made 
vlth great eare from 1«olh the preee and poetleal works 
«r Henry Wadsvorth Longfelloir, for every day of the 
year. These seleollons are printed on the left-hand 
IMges.' On the right hand pages are Important memo- 
randa, usually the names of dlstlngulnbed Individuals 
vhese birth oeourred on the days mentioned, and spaees 
ate left for autographs. The book is emiielllshed with 
a rvmarkably Hne portrait of Mr. Longfellow, and twelve 
•Iher illustnitlons. It is bonnd.ln the most tsstefnl style, 
•ad is in all respects one of the best and most attraetlve 
Mrthday books ever leaned. 

bj llookeeltors. Sent, postpaid, on 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 

Kdlted by M. M. Ballov. lOroo. full gilt, •l.iS. 
This little book eouslsU of wise and pungent senteaeeo 
gathered from the whole field of literature, and to eon- 
sUucted upon the same admirable plan which Mr. Halloa 
employed in his prerioas work of slmlhu* eharaeter, "A 
Treasury of Thought,** which has proved so acceptable. 

im A TRKASVRT OF THOUGHT has beea Is- 
sued in more attractive style, and lu pHee reduced ftoai 
•ft.00 to fl.0O. 

The Servant Girl Question. 

By llAREirr PaRscorr Sroproan. •■Little Classle** 

style. 91.00. 

A series of enuiys by one of the most brilliant of Ameri- 
can writers oi> a ■ubjeet that Interests all American fami- 
lies. Mn. H|ioffor«i*s little book may aoC solve all the dif- 
flcultiee of tlito intricate question, but housekeepers will 
read It with sympathy and can hardly fall to derive posi- 
tive beneftt from lu 

receipt of priee by ttio PabllaHorat 



The King's Missive, 

A«D Otheb Pokmo. By Joav O. Whittikb. With taa 
■teel portrait. 1 vol. Ifmo, gilt top, %\M. 

Thto book coatains all the poeais wrtttea by Mr. Wht^ 
tier since the pnbUcattoo of "The Vtoloa of Kchard,** la 
1978. It will be eagerly welcoaMd by the mulUtads of 
Amerieaa raadero who cot oaly regard Mr. Whittler wllk 
profoaadrBspeotooapoet,bBtwhoalso rsvars hiaaoa 



Early Spring « Massachusetts. 

Ftom the Joamal of H burt D. Thoskav. 1 toL 

gnttop,«lJO. 

These extracts from Thoreaa*S Joaraal hava the 
wonderful keeaaeM of obeenratloa, the sane rsamr^ 
love of Katura, aad the same crlghud aad IndlTldual iOyla 
which make all of Tboroaa'O writtnp oo Yalaabla aad al» 
tractive. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 



nba anfir eeat|Mie« Owl4r*lleeJk ceeerln^ lAe 
•sAals frsMNd e/ erdlaary '* aaeafleft " 
fravef ia JParajM* 



BDITIOH FOB 188L 

A SATCHEL GUIDE 

/V <Ao Kaeolioa ToftriH la Eur9p§. 

With MaxM. lemo, roaa, flexible. $a.OO. 
This oompad and oonriooable giiide-book ia 
beyond qoeoiion the beot haadj guide jot pnb 
lishod far the lue of Amerieaa tonrisls in Eo- 
ropo. U indndcs the Britiiih Isles, Belgium, 
and Holland, Germany and the Rhino, Switser- 
land, Franco, Austria, and Italy. It gives the 
traveler just the iufonnatioa ho needs, in the 
best form. 

Wo knew of ae Reropean g«lde>bcok which us sdBlr> 
ably combiora brevity, aecursey, eomslsieuew, onnvaa- 
ieoes of iihaps and Untcfal SMShsaiesI •zwatioa.— 
in^tftmdnu (Naw York). 

Tbs book la liMlerd a modsl of peisplesHty snd brvrlty . 
All tbsadvles It givM will b« foaadof immeillats wrvice 
The *8«teh«l Oulds " Iclte the reader Aaw la imtd ekemptp 
mitkma a merifie* a/cam/brf , aad thia featoia of Iha book 
will leocmmand It to many toariata. — PmU UmU Oeaaifa 



Touriata pteaonBce Iha ** Satebal Onida ** suj 
ansag its claM.anabllag them to make tha moat ol thair 
•Ism, sad aaa tiM aioat daaiimbla objaeta of rral lateieat 
at hall the eaat, aadar lu sceamie aad iadldeus dlie^ 



%• mir mk kf B9ek$ttltn. Ami, peai-peid, oa fo 
BOUOHTON, Uirri IN & 00., BooTov, Mam. 



A Remarkable Book* 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 

ByT. T. MUNCKR. 
%6$n0t cloih^ • • . . • $1.00 



A boolc of Uioroiighly sensible, judicious, vym- 
'ftathetic helpful talks to young |)coplcon Turpose, 
Friends nnd Companions, ManncrN Thrift, 8elf- 
Belisnco and Courage, lleiiltli. Heading and In- 
tellectunl Life, Amusements, ami Faith. 

This book touches acta, habits, character, destiny ; 
(t deals with the present and vital thought in literature, 
society, life ; it is the hand-book to possible careers ; 
It stimulates one with the idea that life is worth 
lining; there are no dead words in it It is to be 
ranked with Principal Shairp's "Culture and Reli- 
gion** And with Dr. Clarke's ** Self-Culture.** The 
firoductlon of a book of thia sort is not an evefy-day 
occurrence : it is an event: it will work a revolution 
•nong young men who read it: it has the manly 
ring from cover to coveTi^A^nv Y0rk Timet. 

eys Ar salt bjr /JOstesffars. #tnf p m ip a M t ea rtt t^t ^ 
flOOOHTON, MIFrLIir M CIK. 



BOOKS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 



CHAXLES DVBUT WAUTKE. 
Mr WiNTKa ov rna Nilb. New edition, re- 
vised. l2mo, $2.00. 
Im thb Lbvamt. $S 00. 

Wbetbur aoa haa baea ia the Eaat, or ia geiaf to the 
Ba»t, or doca not aspect arcr to fo* thaaa booka aie of all 
tnvel booka tha bant, baeaoM mont trutbf al aad coaipaa- 
loaabla (uldea, hsTlnff la tbeaa the verv atsMaphefe aad 
aaallfht of Um Oriaat.— ITillism C. fViOM, LL. D, 

SAONTBaiyos. "LiUle Classic "style. 91.25. 

A charming series of trsvel sketches In Lon- 
don, Paris, Rbincland, Switierland, Bavaria, and 
Italy. 

OLD nOLAlTD; Ito aesiery, Art, laA liopto. 
By Jambs M. IIoppiv, l*rofeisor in Yftle Col- 
lege. New ediifon, revised and enlaiged. Usm, 
SI.7&. 

A BHwt midabia Toiiioia. sad St tbs MMS tiae BSft val- 
eabla.— Hu Im4rptm4fmi, 

HAH8 CHXI8TXAV AHBKBSn. 
Tub iMpnovisATOBB ; or, Uiwm i« Italt. 
O. T.; or, Lifb ih Dbumabk. 

l!f SfaIII AMD PoRTtJOAL. 
PtCTORBS OP TbaVBL. 

Crown 8vo, SI 30 a voloma. 
nOLlSR TEAin. Ry Ralph Waldo Xmbb- 

SO!f. $1.50. 

TXH DATS nr SPAIir. By Katb Fibl». "Lit- 
tle Clawc *' style. SI. 25. 

SIX KOITTHS XH HALT. By Obcmb 8. UiL- 
LARD. 16mA, S2.00. 

TftAHSATLAVnO SXRCHIS. By Hbitbt 

Jambs, Jr. 1 vol. 12roo, S2.00. 

Wbetbar be writ«« of ^aalat-walM Chaalar, the Paris- 
laa atasv, ri«l«a to Roei^'a auberba, Toacaa citlaa, or tha 
••lllifthtrd Docby of Dansatadt/* ha slwaya has aa«i 
foaMthlne with dmr myw^ sad Ibanebt aoawlhlnf worth 
cooimunietitini. sii'l told Uto atofj with socoapUahedaklU. 
— JBufao A^vtrtuer. 

THE LAVDS Of SOOTT. By Jambs F. Htrv- 
RBWBLL. With maps. 12mo, S2.50. 
Skctehes of " the long and wondarf ully varied 
series'* of the works of Sir Walter SeotI, *'of 
the no less remarkable story of his life, and of 
the places wiih which hoth works and life are as- 
sociated.** 

GIOBOE X. WABnrO, JB. 
A Farmer's VAOATioai. A Toor in the Neth- 
erlands, Normandy, Brittany, and the Cha»> 
nel Islands. Cop'ioasly and beautifully illns- 
trmted. ^nars Svo, S94NI. 
Trb Bridb op thb RntRB. Two Hundred 
MOes in a Mosel Row-Boal. To which is 
added a Paper on tho Latia Foci Ansonins 
and his poen " Mosella,*' hy lUr. Cbarlbs 
T. Brooks. Fully and SbsIj Qlnstrated, 
Bsiutft ISme^ SI.M. 
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VATHAVIXLHA^ 
OurOldUomb. a series of English sketehes. 

SI .50. 

Ekolish Notb-Bookb. 1 vol. iSno, S2.00. 

^RBjrCH AMD ITALIAB KOTB-BOOKS. 1 VOL 

12nHH S2.00. 
The save in **UtUe Classie'' styls. SI.2S ft 

volome. 

A SATCKBL GVISB f sr the TasatisB Xsniisl is 

Xuepe. Edition for tSSt. With maps. ISswb 

roan, flexible, S2.00. 

This eompact and serviceable guide-book is be- 
yond qucstioo the best*handy guide yet published 
for the OSS of American toariata in Europe. U 
includes the British Isivs, Bclginm aad lloHand* 
Germany and the Rhine, Switierland, Fraaca» 
Anstria. and luly. It gives the traveler juat tha 
information he needs in the best form. 
VOTES OF 1EATBL ABO STVIIT IB RALT. 

By CnARLBS Eliot Nortox. IGmo, Si. 25. 
BBKnnsCBirCBS OF SraOTBAB TIATBL. By 

AxDRBW P. Pbabodt, D. D. l6tB>, SI.50. 

ffA TI Ll^* BATS. Stadies of Spanish 8es» 
ery, Cnstoms, aad Character. By Jonv Hat. 
I2mo, S2.00. 

Avomrvs HOFrars t&afsl fictoss. 

Crossixo thb Atlaittio. Oblong folio, S9.00. 
Ups AMD Downs oir Laud AMD Watsb. Ob> 

long folio, S5.00. 
Ok trb Kilr. Oblong folio^ SlOiM. 
Thesame. Large paper, a pistes In potllsli^ 

S254W. 

W. B. HOWSLLS. 
Vbnbtiav Lipb. l2mo, SI.50. 

iTALtAB JOURBBTS. ISSM, S1.5a 

OVE TBAB ABBOAB. By the RRthoff ol *0m 
Sammer." " Little Clssiic ** style. S1JS. 

taBMS OF FLAOBS. F^itsd by H. W. L<MM- 
PBLLow. " Uttle CIsarie *« atyle. ISa^SlM 
per volume. 

1-4. KifOLABA ABD WALBBi 

5. Irblabd. 
i^ Scotlaba, Dbhmabk, Ioblaba, No» 

WAT, AX9 SWBOBB. 

9, 10. Fbabob a«» Satot. 
ll-IS. It ALT. 
I4»t5. Spaib, Fobtooal, Bbloiov, Am 

LARD. 
16. SWITBBBLABS Aim AtTttBtA. 
17,18. UkBMABT« 

19. Grbbob aba Tvbkbt (ia BafoptK 

20. BOSSIA ABA SlBBBIA. 

2I-2S. Asia. 
24. AnnOA. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 4, 1881. 

EBtMvd at tlitt Pott OfllM at Boston ai aoeond-claM mattar. 

All the nrtiefn noi ereiHtett to other publieaticmB were e*- 
fre$$l9 wriiienfoir tkU Jmamal. 

PmklUhed ftrMgMf fty HovGirroVp Mivruir ft Co., 
JloUemt J/iw«. /Vice, n eenti a ntimter ; f^,jo per pear. 

For tale in BoUon hg Carl rnuKFEK, jo IKe«r Street, A, 
Williams ft Go., jifj Weukhigttm Strrti, A. K. liORiKo, 
^ Waakimgttm Strrett amd bp the Pulttie^ere ; in New York 
bf A. DRK2rrAifO, tin., jq Unkm Square, amd If oiroiiTOKi 
Mirrus ft Go., Mi Aetor Ptnee; in i'kUatfelpkia Ay W. H. 
BoKttR ft Co., iioa Cktetnut Street; <» CMcagQ hg the Ohi- 
CAOO Mutio OoMrAXTy jn State Street, 

MR. PEFYS THE MUSICIAN.^ 

BT TBAKCIS IIUEFFKB. 

(ConUavad tnm paga 7S.) 

V. 

Tho list of contemporary compoficra men- 
tioiKHl ill tlio Diary it )i«h(lf<l by two o( tlio 
most faiiiotis iiafticfl in the hiatory of English 
music, — Lock and Purcell. In one of the 
earliest entries (February 21, 1 6G0), .before 
even tlie king linil returned, one reads: 
** Here I met with BIr. Lock and Purscll, 
Masters of Musique, and with them to the 
Coifeo House, into a room next tho water by 
ourselves, where we spent an hour or two, till 
Captain Taylor came and told us that the 
House had voted the gates of the City to l>e 
made up again, and the members of the City 
that are in prison to be set at liberty ; and 
that Sir J. Booth's case be brought into the 
House to-morrow. Then we had variety of 
brave Italian and Spanish songs, and a canon 
for eight voices, which Mr. Lock had lately 
made,' on these wonls, * l>omino salvum fac 
Begem,' an admirable thing. Here out of the 
whidow it was a most pleasant sight to see 
the City from one end to another with a glory 
a1x>ut it, so high was the light of the bonfires, 
and so thick round the City, and the bcJIs 
rang everywhere.'* The passage well illus- 
trates the excited feeling of the time imme- 
diately preceding the Restoration. England, 
altliough nominally still a commonwealth, was 
expecting the re-entry of the Stuarts, and ^Ir. 
Lock and other musicians were preparing 
hymns of trhimph for the event. The con- 
'ncction between the divine art and the politics 
of the day was, however, not to be more 
fruitful of permanent results than it has been 
in other cases since. The history of tho 
French Revolution, for example, may he fol- 
lowed step by step in the works of Cherubini, 
Mchul,- and other contemporary composers, 
who sometimes had dilBculty in keeping pace 
with the rapid changes of government. The 
same Gretry, whose ** Richard, oh, mon roi, 
si Tunivers t'abandonne" became the watch- 
word of tho Royalists, composed ** Di*nys le 
Tyran " and '« Ia Fete de la Raison " to suit 
Republican tastes, was made d Knight of the 
Legion of Honor by Napoleon, and would, no 
doubt, have oelebrateA the restoration of the 
Bonrlwns hod he lived a few months longer. 
And yet the most important, and, with the ex- 
oeptwn of Mehnl's '^Cliant du Depart," per- 
haps, only permanent addition to the national 
music of France was due to the amateur who 
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wrote or, it may be ** adapted " the tune of 
the Marseillaise to his great hymn of liberty. 
Again, during tho late Franco-German war, 
the far-famed composers of the most musical 
people ift the world were unable to supply 
their armies with a better war-song than the 
trivial and hackneyed "Wacht am Rhein," 
written many years before. Musicians ought 
to profit by the lcsi«on, and keep aloof from 
the turmoil and strife of politics. Tlie songs 
wanted by the people have been, with few 
exceptions, supplied by the people. But this 
by the way. 

To return to the Coffee House in the City, 
the first of the two English masters mentioned 
by Pepys is, of course, the famous Mathew 
Lock, of whom it may Iks superfiuous in this 
place to say more than that he was rewarded 
for his loynl effusions — including some musio 
•« for ye King's sagbutts and cornets," played 
during Charles's progress to "Whitehall — by 
being made Composer in Ordinary to His 
Majesty. He ap^iears frequently in the Diary, 
and seems to have been well-versed in the af- 
fairs of State. It is, for example, from him 
that Mr. Pepys receives the first information 
of the substance of the letter "that went from 
Monk to the Parliament," in February, 1660, 
** denouncing Lambert and Vane, and many 
meml>ers now in the house, that were of the 
late tyrannical Committee of Safety." 

The Purcell who made up the musical trio 
at the Coffee House Is, in the notes of Lord 
Braybrooke's edition, associated with Lock as 
"botli celebrated composers;" the obvious 
inference heing that Henry Purcell the 
younger, in fact the Purcell, is intended ; and 
one is sorry to see that the Rev. Mynors 
Bright mechanically reprints the implied mis- 
understanding. For it need scarcely be added 
that the great English master was in 1660 
two years of age, and that the *' Pursell " of 
the Diary is obviously his father, who, although 
a clever musician, and subsequently one of 
the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, can 
scarcely be called a *' celebrated composer," 
The real Purcell, Pepys does not seem to 
have known ; he is at least not mentioned in 
the Diary. This is the more strange, as Pepys 
was intimately acquainte<l with both Captain 
Cocke and Pelham Humfrey, the successive 
masters of Purcell. The Captain is continu- 
ally turning up in the Diary, and Humfrey is 
the subject of several more or less compli- 
mentary passages which all belong to the year 
1 667, and may be cited in their chronological 
onler. It should be remembered that Hum- 
frey, who seems to have been a particular 
favorite of Charles II, had been sent by bim 
on an artistic tour to France and Italy, 
for which purpose he drew from the Secret 
Service fund sums to the amount of £450. 
He stayed abroad for three years, living mostly 
in Paris, where he studied under Lully. He 
had just returned home wheA he was intro- 
duced to Mr. Pepys, and disgusted that gen- 
tleman by his foreign ways and vaniUes. As 
Humfrey was at the time twenty years old, 
the epithet 'Mittle fellow" applied to him 
must refer to his stature. 

•« To Chapel," Mr. Pepys writes, Novem- 
ber 1, 1667, 'Mt being All-Hollows day, and 



heard a fine anthem made by Pelham, who 
is come over " (t. e. from Paris ; he had re- 
turned in the previous October). 

A fortnight afterwards we find that Mr. 
Pepys, the patron of art and artists, has 
asked the young musician to a dinner-party, 
at which the reader, if be likes, may lie 
present. 

*' November 16, 1667.— Home, and then 
find, OS I expected, Mr. Cossar and little 
Pelham Humphreys, lately returned from 
France, and is an absolute Monsieur, as full 
of form and confidence, and vanity, and dis- 
parages everything and everybody's skill but 
his own. . But to hear how he laughs at all 
the King's musick here, at Blagrave and 
others, that they cannot keep time nor tune 
nor understand anything ; and that Grelras, 
the Frenchman, the King's master of the 
musick, how he understands nothing, nor can 
play on any instniment, and so cannot conn 
pose ; and that he will give him a lift out of 
his place; and that he and the king are 
mighty great I I had a good dinner for them, 
as a venison pasty and some fowl ; and after 
dinner we did play, 'he on the theorbo, Mr. 
Cnsar on his French lute, and I on the viol, 
and I see that this Frenchman do so much 
wonders on the theorbo, that without ques- 
tion he is a good musician, but his vanity do. 
offend me." 

Whether Humfrey succeeded in lifting Gre- 
bus out of his place, b more than the present 
writer has thought it necessary to find out. 
Certain it is that the pushing young man 
made his way in the world. From a gentle- 
man in the Chapel Royal he 'rose to the post 
of Master of the Children, succeeding his 
master. Captain Cocke, who, according to one 
account, <* died of discontent at liis pupil's 
excelling him." 

The day after the dinner Mr. Pepys goes 
" to White Hall, where there is to be a per- 
formance of 'musick of Pelham's before the 
King. Tlie company not come; but I did 
go into the mnsick-room where Captain 
Cocke and many others, and here did I hear 
the best and the smallest organ that ever I 
saw in my life, and such a one as, by the 
grace of God, I will have next year if I con- 
tinue in this condition, whatever it cost me." 
Being tired of waiting, Mr. Pepys takes a 
walk with his old friend Mr. Gregory ; from 
whom, more tuo, he gathers all manner of in* 
formation and court scandal. After an hour 
he returns just in time to see and draw a pic- 
ture for us of Humfrey conducting his own 
music before the court : ** Got into the thea- 
tre-room and there heard both the vocall and 
instrumental! musick, where the little fellow 
stood keeping time ; but for my part, I see 
no great matter in both sorts of music" 

The honored name of Gibbons does not 
gain in the Diary the prominence one might 
expect to see it assigned there. Orlando Iwd 
passed away long before Pepys began 4o 
write, but his son. Dr. Christopher, seems to 
have been well known to the diarist In the 
early part of the work he is once or twice 
briefly referred to amongst the friends of Lord 
Sandwfoh as «" Mr. Gibbons." Later on his 
degree obtained in 1664 b duly given him. 
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We have previously met him where Mr. 
Fepys inspects an organ at Westminster Ab- 
bey. Once again we catch a passing glimpse 
of him being carried to the " Sun Taveme " 
in King Street, " and there I made him and 
8ome friends of him drink." And this is all 
we hear of Gibbons.^ 

The name of Tliomas Ravenscroft does not 
.occupy a very prominent position in the his- 
tory of art. At tlie same time readers inter> 
ested in early church music may like to know 
what Mr. Pepys tliought of him. There are 
two references to him in tlie Diary. On No- 
vember, 26, 1G64 (a Sunday), we learn that 
** in the evening came Mr. Andrews and Hill, 
and we sung, with my lx)y, Ravenscrof t*s four- 
part psalms, most admirable musique." A few 
Sundays afterwards we find the same good 
company assembled, tlie place of the boy be- 
ing this time supplied by a ** tolerable pretty 
woman ; '* again the psalms of Uavenscroft 
are the object of their musical efforts, the re- 
sult arrived at being less favorable to the 
composer than on the previous occasion. And 
here, again, the moderation of Fepys's criti- 
cal language deserves honorable mention. 
But pcrlia])s it will be better to quote the en- 
tire passage, which at the same time will con- 
vey to the reader an idea of how Mr. Pepys 
and other good people used to spend tlieir 
Sundays, combining decorous enjoyment with 
the fulfilment of religious duty, and feasting 
their eyes on pretty women and gorgeous 
footmen while their ears listened to edifying 
discourses. 

••December 11, 1G64. (Lord's Day.) To 
church alone in the morning. In the aftcr- 
ternoon to the French Church, where much 
pleased with tlie three sisters of the parson, 
very handtome, especially in their noses, and 
ting prettily. I Leir a good sermon of the 
old man touching duty to parents. Here was 
Sir Samuel Morland ' and his lady, very fine, 
with two footmen in new liverys* (the church 
taking much notice of them), and going into 
their coach after sermon with great gaxing. 
So I home, and my cozen, Mary Fepys's hus- 
band, comes after me, and told me tliat out 
of the money he received some montlis since 
he did receive eighteen pence too much, and 
did now come and give it me, which was very 
pretty. So home, and there found Mr. An- 
drews and his lady, a woll-brcd and a tolera- 
ble pretty WQman, and by-aiid-by Mr. Hill, 
and to singing, and then to supper and to sing 
again, and so good nighL It is a little strange 
how these Psalms of Ravenscroft, after two 
or three times singing, prove but the same 
again, though good. Ko diversity appearing 
at all almost.'* Ravenscroft belonged to an 
earlier generation of musicians, and Mr. 
Pepys might well find lib style a trifle mo- 

>Tlie fapiiosliiou of IIm Uot. Myiiora llrlght Uiat ibo 
•* Mr. ** Glbboitt to Orlando is, of oourse, a niUuke; iralUier 
doM It i4>pear why bo aboiald bo a dllTofoiit iiOffoon f itMi 
tbo ■ubti'<itt«-iit " i>r.'* 

*8«iBiiol Morloiid sueoeMlToly icboljir and follow of 
Macdalouo Gollego, Cambridgo, and Mr. Popyi'i tutor 
tboro, boeaino afterward* viio of Tbnrloo's uiidor-toeret*- 
rlot, and was omployod In mtopU omboMlot by CromwoU 
if. It; to tbo Duko of Savoy toprotoM agalnat tbo omoltlot 
liifllctod on tbo Vandoto), wboto IntorwU bo botrayod by 
■onrotiy oommmiloatlwg witb Cbarloi II. In oontMeratkMi 
•<f tboM porvteot bo wa* cmOcd a baronet aftor tbo Uoat^ 
Uo WM an Ingonlf na moebaalo, ■n pp oftd by tooio 
to bavo tovomod tbo MonaMMbMb aad Ufod to Mi 



notonous compared with the Italian and 
French songs he was wont to listen to. But 
apart from this, and looking upon Ravens- 
croft in connection with the writers of hu 
own time, the modest censure of thd diarist 
will not be found without some show of rea- 
son. Thomas Ravenscroft was a theorist 
and pedant of the deepest dye, as the very 
title of his absurd attempt at reviving obso- 
lete practices of bygone dajrs is suflicient to 
show. Here it is : *< A Briefe Discourse of 
the True (but neglected) use of charact'ring 
the Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfeo* 
tion and Diminution in Mensurable Musicke 
against the Common Practice and Custome of 
these times ; Examples whereof are exprest 
in the Harmony of 4 Voyces eonceniing the 
Pleasure of 5 usuall Recreations: 1, Hunting; 
2, Hawking; 3, Dancing; 4, Drinking; 6, 
Enamouring." 

More important is the part played in the 
Diary by another minor English musician, 
Thomas Blagrave, the same whom, as we 
have seen, Pclham Humfrey abused in un- 
measured terms. He was an intimate friend 
and gossip of Mr. Pepys, who esteemed him 
as a ** sober, politique man." The relations 
of the two were indeed of old standing, and 
included some monetary obligations, incurred 
at a period when Mr. Fepys's fortunes had 
not as yet emerged from under the doiid 
of adversity. As early as March, 1660, we 
read the entry: '*From thence homewards, 
and called at Mr. Blagrave's, where 1 took up 
my note, that he had of mine for 40t., which 
he two years ago did give me as a |iawn while 
he had my lute." Again, in June of the 
same year, Mr. Blagrave **went home with 
me, and did give me a lesson upon the- flageo- 
let^ and handselled my silver can with my 
wife and me." After this BIr.. Blagrave dis- 
appears for some time from the Diary, till 
April, 1662, when he is discovered in com- 
pany with *' a pretty kinswoman that sings," 
who, after another interval of two years, ** is 
to come and live with my wjfe." Times and 
the respective positions of the two men had 
changed since the day when Pepys was glad 
to borrow 40«., on good security. Thomiu 
Blagravet it may be added, was a gentleman 
of tlie Royal Chapel, and a eomet-player of 
repute. He also was a composer of some 
merit. 

The name in the list of English masictans 
to which we should now have to turn is tliat 
of Lawes, a name too important to be intro- 
duced at the end of an article, and which, 
therefore, must be held over until next month. 

(To bo oontlnttid.) 



THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

MB. WILUAM P. APTHORP^ LBCTVRKS BKiORS 
TUK LOWELL IlfSTITUtJS.* 

YL (Conolttdod floni tNtgi SS.) 
.Chcmbinrs ilrtt grand opera, Awacrtwa, was 
broaglit oat in 1803. It is to be noticed tliat all 
this time no distinguished F^neliman had gone 
over to tbo lulian tcbooL It wm lets by native 
genius that the Fkeocb school held iu own than by 
tlie vigor of Its principles; Its most shiniag lights 
have not been Vrenchmcn as a rule. Meanwhile 
the Italians were not inacUve. The brilUaDt inidra> 
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matic and rather sentnalistic Italian school rrached 
its apogee in Giacomo Rossini, wlio, with his con- 
temporaries and followers, Giovanni Pacini, Vin- 
cenxo Bellini, Gactano DoniscttI and Saverio Mer- 
cadante, illustrates tlie most extreme development 
of beautiful melody, brilliancy of vocal writing, 
and all the pecalbtr characteristics of Italian opera. 
Rossini, after a surpassingly brilliant career in 
Italy, became the idol of the Parisian public. Ital- 
ian opera had long been an established institntlon 
in Paris, and Rossini did much In aTenging the 
whilom rout of Picdni by Giack. He made the 
Italian opera almost eeUpse its native rival, tho 
French grand opera, for a while. Spontini was 
laid upon the shelf, and the doors of the Acadcmie 
de Musique were thrown open to the new Italian 
matter. 

Bat the operas be wrote for the French house. 
Lb Sihf% d€ Corintke (a remodelled version of his 
ItatUn Jlfifomeffo) and JfoCw, although written to 
French texu, were wholly Italian In style, and all 
the more popular for that. The Frvncli opera 
seemed in great danger. The most distinguished 
native composers showed a marked predilection for 
the optfra comique, in wliich they worked positiTO 
wonders, but in the field of grand opera they did 
little to rival their sncceooful Italian antagonists. 
Etienne MAnl seemed to be the only one to up- 
hold the French flag on this high groand, but In 
spite of the beauties of his grand operas, Stratomice, 
Joseph, and one or two others, it cannot be denied 
that he, like the rest of his countrymen, felt liimself 
more at home on the stage of the opera comique. 
But a change came at last. Francois Aober, tlie 
greatest of French opdra comique composers, took 
the stage of the grand opera by storm in lttS8, with 
his La MmeUn de Poriici, better known to us as 
htamnitlU, Here was French opera again in all 
its glory, and endued with a flash, sparkle, and 
▼ivacity of dramatic stjrle, such as It had never 
known before. Its success was instantaneous and 
complete. One result is peculiariy notewortliy. 
Rossini, the petted darling of the Italian school, 
suddenly went over to the enemy and brought oat 
his GmllnuwM TtU in 1820. Although Rossini's 
nationality was too marked for him ever to be any- 
thing but an Italian in spirit, yet the scheme of the 
work, its general style and motive, were virtually 
French. It was a thorough tribute to the princi- 
ples of the French opera. Here we have the se&> 
ond victory for the French, and all the more valu- 
able that the Italians had no suspicion at the time 
that it was one. In taking stand upon French 
ground. In adopting French operatic principles, 
Rossini virtually enlisted under the French banner. 
Thus the. French opera was once more in the a»> 
oendant It was to flglit but one more battle. 
Giacomo Meyerbeer, a German by birth, had been 
creating a good deal of sensation with his- operas 
in Germany and Italy, lie had tried various styles, 
but had apparently settled down in tlie Italian man- 
ner, and his Crorrolo is Eyitio, brought out in Ven- 
ice in 1886^ was an elaborate and quite successful 
imitation of Rossini in his most Italian vein. 

But the fame of Ma$amirUo and Guittamme Teii 
did not let him sleep, and lie saw already tlwt 
French opera was to be the great career for men 
of his stamp. He went to Paris accordingly, and, 
in 1B31, capped the climax of success with Robert U 
DiabU, Never was a more sudden and complete 
cluinge of style seen in this world. Meyerbeer may 
be said to have out-Oalliciscd the l^nch them- 
selves. Every particle of the German spirit of his 
music disappeared except its elaborateness ; bis as- 
sumed Italian manner vanished like a shadow. He 
suddenly appeared French to the very nuirrow, and 
ever since Robert his name luu been identified with 
the French grand opera. His works are standard 
examples of the whole schooL His success was so 
enormous that had it not been for one man, Italian 
opera must soon have kicked the beam. Tliat man 
was Giuseppe Verdi, wiio was a staunch upholder 
of the principles of Italian opera. The energy of 
his music was something phenomenaL Onoa mors 
the Italian school had a worthy champion, and 
frmmi, BigoUHia, and // TVeoolort asserted the vigor 
of Italian priodplei. But the Italian school was 
playing lis last card. Meyeriieer had worthy 
; Iw fouMkd the modera Vkeacii 
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and Charlei Gounod, Anibroi»e Thomas and othcn 
»hcd additional lustre upon the French opera. But 
Verdi was not only strong, but also unique, lie 
was not merely the representative of a school ; in 
very truth it may be said that Verdi of himself 
alone was the Italian school. At last in La Forza 
dtl lk$tino and IJoh Carlo* he, began to show symp- 
toms of French influence; and io lb73, when he 
brought out Aida, in Cairo, he came over to the 
French as signally as Kossii.i had done before him 
IB GyiHaume TtU, The old, purely musical and 
dramatically frivolous Italian opera is dead. Dra- 
matic iritality, theatrical propriety, liave at last 
firmly establislied their claim against merely sen- 
anous melody and brilliant vocalization. 

Tlie history of the French lyric drama, from 
LuUi through Gluck and S|>ontini to Meyerbeer, 
allows us a gjadual but steady development of A 
great musical and dramatic form of art. The his- 
tory of the Italian opera from the successor of Scar- 
latti shows us something very different. The old 
grand Italian opera begun by Monteverde and de- 
veloped by Scarlatti, reached its culminating point 
in li&ndel and in the great German composers of 
Italian opera. 

After further commenting on the development 
and extent of the opera buffa and opera comique, 
the speaker said : " Thus while in France, composers 
were exerting all their powers to make their nm- 
aic enliance the dramatic quality of every situation, 
and add intensity and vigor to the dialogue and 
action, in Italy composers began to concentrate 
their energies more and more upon those move- 
tnentt of supreme interest in which they could 
most surely enchain the attention of their audi- 
ence by a brilliant musical display. 

*' Tlie form of the aria, duet, trio and ensemble 
piece was firmly established. What was necessary 
was to find a beautiful melody to be developed in 
this form. By llossini's time the accepted musical 
forms had become sheer musical formula. Once 
get your melody, and the regular formula for its 
development could be applied without further 
trouble, especially aa it was very simple. Thus, 
lulian opera was wholly unprogreMive. It died as 
a form of art simply because Italian composers did 
not do the first thing to. keep it alive.** The lectu^ 
er then followed the course of German opera after 
Keiser*s death in 1730, and spoke of the new im- 
pulse given it by Johann Adam Ililler, as well as 
tlie bingspiele, or singing plays, which became fa- 
nM>ua, and continued aa follows: But both lieich- 
ardt'a liederspivle and Benda's melodramas were 
too far removed from the character of the opera 
to hold their ground as operatic forms, and when 
the genius of llaydn and Mozart took hold of the 
Singspiel and developed it into the comic opera, 
the exquisite beauty of their works made people 
forget the somewhat illogical combination of spo- 
ken dialogue and music. Imleed, it was hardly to 
be expected that Germans should persist in carping 
at a, no matter how palpable, fault in worka of 
otlierwise commanding genius, when so nicely-ob- 
serving a people as the French had long closed tlieir 
eyes to this very shortcoming in the o}>cra comique. 

The transcendent beauties of Mozart's Entjukrung 
aw den Strait, Figaro, and Dit Zanberfiiite, snu- 
eceded in silencing all objcctiona, and elaborate 
musical numbers connected by spoken dialogue be- 
came the standard form of the German opera. In 
1781, tliat is, two years after Gluck's last opera* 
Ipkig^mit en Aulide — had been brought out in Faris. 
Mozart's first grand opera was given in Munich. 
Mozart bad written other operas before, but Idome^ 
•eo, re di Creta was his first work on a grand scale. 
It was naturally an Italian opera. Of all existing 
Germans llozart was the most Italian. Unlike the 
great ItalUina, Chcrubini and Spontinl, who so im- 
bued tbemselvea with the spirit of tlie French' school 
tliat they must be accounted musically as French- 
men to all intents and purposes, Mozart combined 
in himself not only tlie finest qualities, but also the 
essential spirit of two schools— the German instru- 
nH'Bial and tlie Italian vocal. To Italian charm of 
niekMly, grace and brilliancy of vocal style, he 
ndded German thoroughness, depth of sentiment, 
and that lurnnonioua sense of proportion and thrifty 
b— lumling «if mnaicnl matisial wbidi liava asade 



modem German music what it is. There was so 
much of the Italian spirit in him, it so pervaded his 
vocal and instrumental writing, that a great Ger- 
man musician of our own day once said : " I must 
acknowledge that my countrymen do not, as a rule, 
seize the gist of Mozart's melody. I had rather 
hear an average Italian or French violinist play 
a phrase in a Mozart quartet than nine out of 
ten of our distinguished German players. Our 
Teutonic earnestness fails to catch that airy 
grace." Yet with all his fine lightness of touch, 
Mozart was as profound and earnest aa the most 
German of Germans. He was far more naturally 
musical than Gluck. What Gluck did by reasoning 
about the theatrical proprieties, Mozart did instinc- 
tively, and did it better. Gluck made the drama 
absorb music into Itself. Music ran in its veins, 
to be sure, but it had to flow according to the nature 
and direction of the channels through which it ran. 
Mozart made music absorb the drama, and become 
of itself dramatic, lie so transported the listening 
spectator to the lofty ideal realms of music, that to 
the SBsthetic sense his operas were supremely satis- 
fying! DO matter how the colder reason might cavil 
at a certain lack of dramatic realism, llis dramatis 
persons became not so much real human beings 
as musically-expressed generalizations of certain 
phases of human character. The music was an in- 
tegral part of their individuality. Yet we must re- 
member that Gluck, with all his studiousness of 
dramatic propriety, never allowed himself to be dis- 
tinctly unmusical. If the dramatic element in his 
works kept the musical element in abeyance, and 
often seriously stunted its development, it never 
distorted it nor made it unnatural. In Mozart's luuids 
the opera was a compromise between music and the 
drama; each element sacrificed something to the 
other, the purely musical generally predominating 
somewhat over the dramatic. As Mozart stands io 
a manner by himself, his influence upon the world 
at large was very greaL lie was not a man of the- 
ories, and founded no school ; he belonged to none. 
Yet there has hardly been an opera-composer out 
of Italy who has not owed him a great deaL His 
influenco is strongly felt In Cherubiiii and Aober. 
His operas were long denied a place on the French 
stage, but French composers studied him perhaps 
more carefully than any other model. In Italy, on 
the contrary, he was hanlly known save by name. 
As for his Italian operas we need only remember 
his god-like Ifon Giovanni, to see him unapproached 
and peerless. No opera of any school or age com- 
bines so much tliat is great as this mighty work, a 
work which for the lofty and transcendent genius 
displayed in it is to be ranked with Dante's ** Divina 
Comedia," Shakespeare's "Hamlet," Michael An- 
gelo's ceiling of the Sistine chapel, Hiindel's Jtratl 
in Egyptf Bach's St. Matthew Fassion and Beetho- 
ven's Mnth Symphony. It is r/ic opera. The next 
great German opera after the ZaubtrjUHe was Beet- 
hoven's Fidelio, A more characteristically Gemmn 
work, saving its Spanish subject, does not exist. 
Except for the larger musical idiom of Beethoven's 
second manner, by this time fully developed, and 
certain individualities of style and inspiration, Fi- 
dtlio follows the form of the Mozart opera very 
closely. With the ZauberJUiU and Fidelio, German 
opera had entered upon liigh ground. It only re- 
mained for it to strike out in a mora distinctly 
national direction in its choice of subject matter. 
If Mozart had raised tlie Singspiel to tlie dignity of 
opera, he liad none the less cut loose from its homely 
German associations, and carried it into the foreign 
fields of Spanish and Oriental romance. In tiiia re- 
s^iect he was imitated by Beethoven. Tlie first 
noteworthy attempt to draw inspiration for the now 
grandly developed German opera from national 
German legends and romance was made by Louis 
Spolir. 

In 1813 he wrote his opera FtnuL The text had 
nothing in common with Goetlie's tragedy, save tlie 
cliaracters of Faust and Mephistopiieles, and was, 
moreover, so flimsy and miserable that Spohr'i fine 
music was hard put to it, to insure the work any 
success. Karl Maria von Weber had entered upon 
the field of national romantic opera eevcn yean h^ 
fora the completion of /"oast In 1808 Weber wrote 
an opcin on the German legend nC Kftb e nabI, tlm 



demon of the Riescngebirge, that chain of moun- 
tains which forms the boundary between Silesia 
and Bohemia. /Zii/ienxA/ was intended for the theatre 
in Bresiau, but was never performed. Although 
the opera itself was a flash in the pan, as far as the 
public was concerned, musicians in Germany could 
not well have escaped hearing of it, and very likely 
it suggested to Spohr the idea of turning to Ger- 
man legendary lore for the subject of an opera text. 
But in 1821 Weber was fully compensated for the 
neglect of his liUbtzakl, by the success of his />er 
FreisckStz, a work which in every way deserves the 
first place among German romantic operas. It was 
distinctly an epoch-making work. The old legend 
of the wolf's glen was familiar to everybody in 
North Germany. Weber's melodic style was so 
founded upon the national German Folksong that 
the public found themselves at once at home both 
in the story and in the music Of all opera^som- 
posers Weber was most truly romantic. The only 
man wlio approaches him in this vein was Frc'derie 
Chopin. His melodic invention was.as spontaneous 
and fresh as Nature herself. But with all his innate 
genius he never made himself a complete master of 
musical form. His technique in composing was 
comparatively smalL He was badly uught, and 
did not know how to get the full value out of his 
inspiration. But a composer of greater wealth of 
musical invention and fancy has never been seen. 



(EDIPUS TYllAXNUS. 

WHAT 18 8AID OF THE GItEEK FLAT AT CAM- 

BUIDGE. 
(From the Jdrtrtioer, May IS.) 

There can be no doubt that the performance was 
remarkably successful, and afforded very great and 
peculiar pleasure to a critical audience. That 
many of the spectators had moments of weariness, 
as most of ns have them in listening to modem 
plays, we do not doubt : but tlie general experience 
of the evening — as the faces of the spectators 
fully demonstrated at Its close — was one of excite- 
ment and satisfaction. The generally anticipated 
difficulty of following the book of the play van- 
iahed upon trial ; nearly every one present seemed 
to have made some preparation for the event, and 
those who had not so prepared themselves could 
not have been mora troubled than on witnessing a 
Franch or German piece. The action, indeed, was 
generally so exprassive that any quick-witted spec- 
tator familiar with the general purpose of the scene 
could follow tlie performen without serious inte^ 
ruptlon. Aside from the peculiar merit of its indi- 
vidual impersonations the tragedy occasioned— >aa 
might have been anticipated — the unique delight 
which attends the spectator's transportation to a dis- 
tant country anda far^listanl age. No imaginative 
person can rasist this influence, whera the circum- 
stances are at all favorable. And here everything 
conspired in a wonderful way, the drama it»t*lf 
having such imaginative vividness, and every detail 
of representation being carried out with dignity, 
absolute precision and accuracy, and with a wonder- 
ful smoothness resulting from most careful pn*para* 
tion under most competent and learned instructon. 
From the moment when, near the close of the in- 
strumental introduction, the company of suppliants 
made their slow entrance from the right, and pass- 
ing through the orchestra to the left, mounted the 
stage and laid their votive offerings on the altara 
befora the palace, many a spectator must have fur- 
gotten his country and century and have felt him- 
self a Greek of the Greeks. Quite aside, also, from 
tlie acting and music, the great beauty of the cor- 
rect costumes and the fine taUeaux viramU, made by 
the groups of playen, was a feast to tlie eye and 
tlie fancy tliroughout the evening. The acting as a 
w hole was ramarkably and sarpriaingly good. Most 
of the playen wera only amateurs, and of course 
showed tlieir want of professional training, but 
thera was extraordinarily little of immaturity in 
performance, both aa to quality and as to quantity, 
considering tlie circnmstan e et of the occasion. Mr. 
George Kiddle led easily with his assumption of 
GCdipua, the king. His' feat of memory in learalnK 
so a« to be "letter perfect" between six humlivd 
•ad eevea knndied Uaaa d Qroek veite el Itaell 
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gitrct him an enriftble distinction. In ercn more 
Important respects liis effort was admirable. liis 
bearing was generally dignified and regal, his elocu* 
lion pure and finely expressive, his action appro- 
priate and impressire. The total performance in- 
deed showed a capacity for sustained strength with 
which few even of Mr. Kiddle's admirers would 
have credited him In advance. The general faults 
of the performance were its tendency to over-senti- 
ment, to profuseness In violent facial action and 
Tocal utterance ; faults less pardonable in a Greek 
play, even when the playing is upon the modem 
theory, than anywhere else. But these errors are 
the errors of zeal, and really appear trifling in com- 
parison with the real vigor and the emotional depth 
which eliaracterized Mr. Riddle's effort. In his first 
speech to Uie blind seer the tendency to over-senti- 
mentalise was well illustrated, (Edipus being a 
haughty as well as a religious monarcli, and in the 
famous description of the killing of Lalus Mr. 
lliddlo ran into so passionate a style as to forget at 
the height of the climax that he was a narrator, 
and to talk as if he were at the very monwHt an 
avenger of blood. But this last speech, as a whole, 
was given vividly and with great variety and ex- 
pression in action. The pathetic passages were 
almost all interpreted by Mr. lUddle with genuine 
feeling and refined art, and at the last, where tlie 
situations are really terrible, he rose to their true 
height in a way which would not liavo discre<litvd 
any actor in America. His final talk to his little 
daughters was beautifully managed, and the fall of 
his voice as, in the cliaste but exprewive Greek, he 
told them the sliame of which they were born, liad 
more than a touch of real genius. One peculiar 
source of pleasure in Mr. Kiddle's performance was 
his exquisite pronunciation of the Greek. We have 
never heard any tiling to compare with this, and find 
it the most remarkable revelation of sound beauty 
In language that we have ever known. " Speaking 
to the ear like Italian, speaking to tlie mind like 
Knglish," says the younger Coleridge in describing 
tlie Greek tongue. In tho new pronunciation as 
given by Mr. Riddle Greek is indeed far sweeter 
tlian ItalUn; and it was curious to note how the 
three chief peculiarities of the tiiree great modem 
Continental languages were united mostcliarniingiy 
in his si>eecb, vix. : the North German guttural ch 
In cki, th« pure -French u in upMthm, and tlie perfect 
enunciation of both consonants where a consonant 
is doubled, after tlie Italian mode. hit. Opdycke 
came next to Mr. Kiddle, with his im])ersonation of 
Jocasta, for which he made up with noble but almost 
feminine beauty of face and form, and wliich was 
marked artistically by tlie sweetness and tenderness 
of tone exactly appropriate to a loving wife. Mr. 
Opdycke also contrived to imitate various cliarac- 
teristivaily feminine gestures and positions, liis 
pronunciation was very beautiful, and about equal 
to Mr. Kiddle's, liis chief triumph was obuiiied, 
however, in his very difiicult last scene, where, as 
tlieluU horror of the truth was gradually revealed, 
he Indicated Jocasta's anxiety and alami, her lio|ie- 
less apiieai to stay the nwssenger's story, and finally 
her measureless woe and sliame, with remarkable 
command of the mute gamut of expression, and his 
liiiai exit liad really great tragic force and signifi- 
cance. Next in merit were Mr. Curtis Guild's Teire- 
tiM— a trifle robust, |ierliai>s, for a very old blind 
man, but nuignificently nuide up and very vigorous 
and spirited in stieech, and Mr. lAiie's Old Servant 
of Laius, which liad remarliablo fidelity and pio- 
turesqueness. Mr. Roberts's impersonation of tiie 
Messenger from Corinth was also good, and tlie 
others were all devoted, {lainstaking and accepuble. 
I'rofessor I'aine's music has already been ana- 
lynd with much care in these columns. But we 
must now s^y, with enipliasis, tliat it marks— to 
our apprclieusion— tho highest point wliich his 
genius as a composer has reached. It Is learnedly 
and effectively scored for the instraments, and tlie 
Yocal effects produced are almost of the higliest 
Older. It is Greek in its spirit, and expresses the 
tragic patlMia peculiar to tlie sltoatmn of OSdipus 
witli wonderful imaginative vividness and grasp. 
The melody it always pleasing, and in at least tliree 
of tlie sis numbers is very beautifuL The flrst 
^tonk Bumber if put and elevated la i^ie; the 



second is. the crown and glory of the whole, and 
has a richness, variety , and depth which suggest 
and equal Mendelssohn's best work in this kind. 
The third is strong and simple. The fourth seemed 
to us, as compared with the others, to lack inven- 
tion, though we recognixe its solidity and vigor. 
The fifth is an exquisitely lovely idyl, interpreting 
the enchanting verse with poetic grace and insight 
Tlie sixth is full of tragic significance. The instru- 
mental Introduction wonderfully epitomixes all the 
music, and is a masterpiece in its kind. The per- 
formance of the music last night was very good on 
the whole, correctness and spirit being the rale. In 
many passages the singing was strikingly and ex- 
ceptionally good, and the performers sang as if 
they were inspired by the music and tlie occasion. 
In almost every respect the musical performance 
was an advance upon that of the dress rehearsal, 
with one unfortunate exception ; In the charming 
fifth chorus Mr. Osgood sustained tlio solo last 
night with his usual taste and artistic Are and feel- 
ing, but his voice was not In good condition, and 
the number failed of its full effect, and Indeed of 
the effect easily reached on Satunlay night The 
regular chorus of fifteen did their Important and 
trying duty admirably well throughout the entire 
evening, ami Mr. McCagg's fine voice and good 
skill made him a very valuable cery/iA<eics. 
(From the Eptming (Mstlto, May SI.) 

On the correctness or incorrectness of the musical 
features of the performance there is no need to 
dwell at any length. We know nothing of Greek 
music. It has long been a question whether the 
ancients knew anything whatever of what we call 
harmony, and the evidence almost entirely favors 
the negative side. A modem composer, therefore, 
in setting the chorases of the dramatic poets of 
antiquity has no authority in respect to form, treat* 
ment and style, by which to guide himself. If he 
have any desire to reproduce what he deems an 
equivalent of old Greek music, he Is as likely to go 
Just as far astray in one direction, as by adiiering 
to modem methods he is certain to go in another. 
We do know that the Greeks had Instruments re- 
sembling to some extent trombones and trumpets ; 
that they had several varieties of lyres, snd a 
somewhat large family of wliat they called flutes, 
which were held vertically instead of horixontally 
to the mouth. These flutes were the principal In- 
straments. They regulated the motions of the cho- 
rus and the gestures and cadences of the actors. 
The composer of to-day might bear these facts in 
mind, and make the tones of harps and flutes pre- 
dominate in his score, but the effect would be mo- 
notonous, though doubtless no more so than of old. 
But Mr. Paine lias chosen the most pronounced 
modem method to illustrate the verses of Sopho- 
cles, a course which the doubt surrounding the sub- 
ject fully Justifies. There is, however, one point 
which he seems to have forgotten, and that is that 
the verses were written to be heard. It was here 
that the poets exerted themselves most; where they 
lavished their best powers of riietoric and of im- 
agination. Even Aristophanes, with all his ribaldry, 
becimies sotier at such moments, and appears as the 
poet rather than the satirist It Is quite certain 
that Mr. Paine produces more impressive dramatic 
effects than were known to the ancients, or were, 
perhaps, desired by them, through the rich and 
warm coloring he lias given to his score ; but it Is 
fully as certain that of old the wortls were listened 
to with the deepest attention, and that the accom- 
paniments must have been light 

However, witlioot further theorixlag, we may at 
once admit tliat.Mr. Paine*s music was one of the 
most delightful features of the performance.. It is 
always large and dignified in style, broad and 
chaste in sentiment, and exquisitely pure in taste. 
The overture is profoundly impressive, and ad- 
mirably prepares the mind for what la lo follow. 
The leading themes of the after music am skilfully 
and Judiciously woven into it, and the orchestral 
treatment, though learned, is eharacteriaed by great 
flexibility, and Is never dry'. The flrst chonu is 
full of fire and passion, and Is a flne esansple of 
tlie composer'i knowledge of Tocal effect In the 
second chorus there Is a delidoiii adagio, the pei^ 
▼ading themt of tht ortrtafab which la almoal 



suous in its grace and warmth. But the most dra- 
matic portion of the score is the third chorus, in 
which (E<1ipus, Creon and Jocasta converse with 
the 8horus. Taken altogether, this number im- 
pressed us as the most thoughtful and the flnest 
piece of work we have yet had from Mr. Pkine. 
The fourth chorus, though abundant in dramatic 
color. Is perhaps the least interesting part of the 
score. It is labored In effect, and has not that con- 
tinuity of idea and feeling that is so satisfying a 
characteristic of the other portions of the work. 
The flfth chorus opens with a wonderfully spirited 
and flowing air for the tenor, and overflows with 
beauties not only of melody, but of harmony and 
treatment In the sixth and last chorus Mr. Ptelne 
1ms acquitted himself magniflcently. Here he has 
given a wortliy culmination to all that has gone 
before, and has scattered his knowledge, skill, taste 
and Judgment with a lavish hamt The rolces 
here are scored In the most masterly manner. In 
fact, wa cannot pass from tlie conslderathm of this 
feature of the composition without paying a warm 
tribute of praise to Mr. Paine for the Jmllciooa 
way In which lie has treated the voices throughout. 
Of his use of tlie orchestra It is scarcely necessary 
to speak. It will be taken for granted tlmt tliere Is 
no flaw in It It leans towards tlie methods of 
Wagner, but is howliere sensational or in question- 
able taste. The musk; of (Bdipua Is, we think. In 
advance of anything Mr. Paine has hitherto done. 
It sitows expansion ami maturity In every dirce* 
tkm, and upon It he may safely found a claim t« 
lasting reputation. 

Of the tragedy but little Is left us to say. Its 
plot and motire have been so thoroughly exhausted 
by our contemporaries that it Is almost Impossible 
to discuss it from a new point of view. The story 
is no pap for babes. It is one of parricide and in- 
cest. Objection has been made to its presentathni 
here on the score of immorality; but this Is prud- 
ery —silly pradery. Tlie story if by no iheans as 
coarse as that of Lot and his daughters, which it Is 
permitted youngsters to read without protest OSdi- 
pus Is tlie unhappy victim of a remorsekM fate. 
He is helpless in his straggles against that destiny 
which has preordained his shame and his rain. Ho 
is one of the most touching figures In legend. 
Doomed to slay his father and to wed his mother, 
he is a puppet without volition, who is hurried along 
in the hands of tlie controlling deities. His sins aro 
not of his own making, and must follow an Irresbt* 
ibie command. It is true that no moral Is Uught 
by his fate. The old Greek poets did not greatly 
trouble themselves with morals. They simply taught 
submission to the will of the gods. The directness, 
the power, and the almost appalling calm with whk;h 
Sophocirs has told this terrible story of unavoidable 
crime cannot be described. Nothing In tlie whole 
range of the modere drama, from Shakespeara 
down to the present time, can compara with the 
skill with which the old poet lias treated his subject 
from the moment that OSdipus begins to suspect 
the horrors of his situation. The intensity is almost 
unbearable; the dreadful Interest nerer weakens; 
the culmination is heartrending. Tlie cry with 
which Jocasta disappears after she has learned the 
whole of the frightful trath is terrible. Tlie agony 
of (Edipus, who destroys his eyesigiit titat he may 
no longer look upon his sliame, wliose woes are not 
even ended by the death tItat would be so welcome, 
racks tlie rery heartstrings. Almost every phase of 
mental suffering is dissected with almost bralal re- 
solve ; soul wounds are probed with a remorseless 
flnger, until the culmination Is one overwhelming 
groan from a lieart tliat can do all but break. In 
the presence of the warring of such tramendn us 
passions it is frivolous to drivel about the puerihi 
commonplaces of every-day morality. 

Of the. acting of the tragedy we may apeak In 
warm praise. To begin at tho beginning, a passing 
word flif commendation Is doe the scene represent- 
log the exterior of a palace, which was excellently 
painted. The costumes, which we take for granted 
were correct to the minutest details, were picashigly 
varied In color, and had been made, the anbjed of 
the most laborions recearah. Many points in thia 
comiectlon were donbtlesa lost vpoo the amllenoe, 
at we fraakljr coafcas they m^ hnen bets apoa tts^ 
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•inoe we pcrcciTcd no dUtinguisliiiblo diffcrcnco be- 
tween them and x\w coctumct that have of late been 
worn upon the stage of the regular theatre when- 
erer anjr iA Shakenpeare't lionian plays hare been 
mounted w ith j udiclout care. Mr. Kiddle's phy s Iq ue 
was hardly adequate to realize the niajetty and the 
dignity of the heroic CKdipus, and his manner lacked 
something of tlic stem and perhaps sarage nature 
of the character, but hia acting was abundant In 
Are, passion and intensity of expression. In nKMt 
essentials lie surpassed his fellow-actors on account 
of his previous dramatic training, and we may add 
that he has tieirer before shown the possession of 
so much Tirile force aa be manifested in his pe^ 
formance of this part Ills acting in the soene^ 
wliere he learns from tlic sliepherd the dreadful 
mystery of his fate would have done credit to any 
actor. In the parting interview with his cliildrcu 
he was likewise remarkably fine. He spoke the 
long speeclics of tlie part with wonderful fluency, 
ami with an ease that left him perfectly unembar- 
rassed in giving every attention to propriety of ges- 
ture. . Anotlier admirable effort was tlie Teiresias 
of Mr. Curtis Guild. His pronunciation of tlie 
Greek waa exquisitely reflnedp and his acting 
throughout, albeit somewhat robust for the blind 
old prophet, was able, spirited and exceedingly in- 
teresting. Mr. Owen Wister, as the second messen- 
ger, was another notable success for his animation 
and his Judicious empliasis of gesture. Mr. L. O. 
Opdycke had a very trying obligation to fill as Jo- 
casta, but he succeeded in a manner worthy of cor- 
dial praise. Ills exit, after tlie queen had realized 
the horror of her position, was really thrilllMg. In 
fact, the acting throughout reflected credit upon the 
intelligence and tlie devotion of all concerned ; and 
tliey may pride themselves upon tlie honor tliat 
their efforts have conferred upon tlieir college. 
They liave shown tliat if they can become excited 
over a boat race, they can also distinguish them- 
selves in a moro worthy direction. From high to 
low, there Is not a student of Harvard who may not 
justly plume hims«*lf upon the triumph achieved on 
this occasion. We doubt if k would be possible 
to gatlier a moro brilliant or a moro intellectual 
audience than was assembled in the Sanders Theatro 
on Tuesday night, 'iliat all wero equally edified 
by tho performances cannot be aflirmed. Though 
then wero doubtless many to whom Greek was 
aloioat aa familiar as tlieir mother tongue, there 
wero more to whom it was a sealed book, and it 
mast be confessed that after the first half hour or 
so tlie bulk of tlie audience seemed to be oppressed 
by tbe interminably long speeches and the lack of 
action in the play ; a state of feeling that became 
plainly manifest wherever a pause In the conduct 
•f tlie play called for the welcome variety that was 
given by the muaic. However, it came to an end 
In three hours, and all seemed to feel that they had 
enjoyed a new and a memorable experience, and 
wtre grateful for it Wo doubt if many were 
greatly enlightened by the programmes, in which 
everything was printed in Greek except the names 
of tiie actors ; but it ceruinly interested some to 
discover tliat tlie classical term for horse^^ars was 

(Of the plot aiki aetloa of tha play w« flod no better de- 
scrtpUwn than tho followlug by Ur. CIiatIms T. CoBipkNi, 
la tlM K«w Vork TrtbuH€.\ 

Tbe scene is at Thebes, before the imbice of CEdipuK. 
To Lains, king of Tliebes, had long before come dark 
and terrlbia warniu}^*.tbat his own son should murder 
him, ahould marry liln queen, the mother of that Km, 
Slid «liould #uoceod aim as king. Laius had iuloi>tcd 
tlis eomoiou expodtcut, and, fooli^hly thloklu^ lu 
thwart the biexonible Fates, has delivered hii« son as 
suoa aa bora to be murderod. The coiaimutiottnte ser- 
vant gives him, Instead, to a shepherd of the king of 
Corinth, and the aheph^rd to the king, by whom be i* 
Mopied. (Xdipua, journeying to the oracle to inquire 
concerning his birth, chances, in a pl.tee *' where three 
wars meeft,'* to enoonnter and kill his father, and, as 
he supposes, all Ms fatlier's oompanioos. Arriving at 
Thebeis he finds the Sphynx, with woman's face and a 
bint's wings and a Ihm'a tall and eUws, torrifylng the 
rity, and abiylag every one who oould not solve the 
enigma.' The king of Thebes offew his throne and the 
hand of JuGai4a, the widow of Lalus, to any one who 
will reseae the city by solving the problem. The 
riddia Isaolvad by auipm, nud tho promised rewards 



are bestowed upon him. Ho mounts the throne, and 
ninrricM his mother; childreu are U»rn to him, and all 
his life, over which such a terrible calamity hi impend- 
ing, Is full of prosperity and happiness. Hot the ouU 
mged Fates are not to be bnlked. Pestilence again 
stalks through the city. At this point the <Edipu$ 
Tffrannnn begins. 

Darkly the dmiua oiiens. The whole city b filled 
with the smoke of sacrifices, with piteous prayers to 
Apollo, and with loud lainentAtk>ns. The help of CBil- 
pus, who once freed the city from a simlbir disaster. It 
again sought, while the earth Is barren, the flocks per- 
ixhiug, and mothers are dying with their infants. The 
king b« ap]iealed to as " the best of men.'* He answers 
that ho has sent Crcon to tlie Temple of Apollo to in- 
quire of that god the way to save the city. The 
answer with which the messenger returns is that 
llHJsbus comuiands them to drive pollution from the 
hiiid, and not to suffer in it one moment the monster 
who \m the object of his wrath. Tbe murderer of 
Laius must be banished. GSdipos promises his assist- 
ance In discovering the culprit. Hero follows the 
beniitlfnl hymn to tlie go<hi, beseeching akl. OSdipns, 
iticitcti by the chorus, determines to consult the blind 
priest Teiresias, '* who knows the secrets of the heavens 
and of tbe earth's dark womb." The priest hesitates 
to answer, but finally, presmnl by the angry (Edipns, 
he resimnds: "I say tliat you are the murderer of this 
man whoso murderer you seek." Darker hiuts are 
givcu of a darker crime^and TeiresLis is indignantly 
dlsmb>sed from the royal presence. In his rage (Kdl- 
piM sus|>ects Croon of designs u}K>n the sceptre and 
upon his own life. Bewildered and full of vague fore- 
bodings, he understands nothing clearly. Tlie day Is 
jsrowlug dark with apprehension, and the royal equa- 
nimity h* utterly overthrown. At tlie height of the 
stormy quarrel Jocnsta apt)ear!< upon the scene, and at- 
tempts to soothe tbe king. She narrates the words of 
the omcle: tliat Laius was murdered by robben, 
" where three roads meet" A lurid light breaks !n 
u|M>n the mind of QSdlpus; he teihi with irniny misgiv- 
ings his encounter with tbe supposed robbers, and the 
death which he Infiictcd. If tlie sUiughtered man 
wore Lains, what a dreadful fate Is his I 

Llvss thers s man so hateCul to tho ffods? 
Kor eUlsan nor stranger may henoef ortb 
Bsneatb tbeir roof raesivs me, none with ate 
lloUl converse, from tboir hoiues all eonstrained 
To tbrosi nie^ 

Filled with distracting doubts he summons theherda- 
man who had asserted that Laius was sUIn by several 
rurthuis. If so ** it cannot he that one be mauy ; " but 
if tho hcnh«man decLtre that the king fell by a single 
arm. on the mLxerable (£.lipus tbe weight of guilt 
must fall. At this moment there Is a treacherous gleam 
of sniMhine. Inform.-%tion is received of the death of 
the kiu:; of Corinth, tbe pre>iumptive father of Qfidi- 
pns. At least tho moiuircli has not perished by the 
hands of his son. Tiie herdsman from Corinth tells to 
G£iipus the story of his youth. Jocasta, who now 
knows tho fatal secret, beseeches QflUipus to pursue 
tlie inquiry no further, but he aaiwen : " No prayen 
simll move me; I will be Informed." All is soon 
known —the murder, the incest; and CSdipus exdaima 
with exquUito pathos :— 

Is there a wreieh like me? My dreadful fate 
Is now unvellbd. O light, thy beams no moro 
Let me bebold, for I derive my birth 
From them, to whom my birth I shuuld not owe; 
My dearest oommeroe I bave bold wltb these 
Wboee oommeree nature starts at; I have slain 
Those from wbose blood the foulest stain I draw. 

Injtantly, while the chorus Ui singing of the misery 
of mortals, a messenger hurriedly enters, announcing 
the self-slaughter of Jocasta. Tbe paLice fti dim with 
horrors. No messenger upon the tragic atage, where 
all is so often sorrowful and unexpected, aver brongbt 
more doleful tidings — such a story of ** misfortnae, 
htroentatton. deatli, dh«gmce." The wretched CBiipos, 
at the sight of Jocasta's suspended corpse, has torn 
out bis eyes with the golden chutpa which Jocnsta 
wore. In his agony he has cried : — 
Open tbe dours and show 

This murxlererof bis father; show lo. Thebes 

This mnrOorer of his mother. 

Soon after hi heard his agonising cry: " Woe, wot I 
O miserable ma! " There ean be po deeper pathoe 
than that of the soene which follows. If it be not a mla> 
use of the word to call such a soene patlietic: — 

1 know not with wbat eyes la Plnto*s realm 

I oould behohi my father, had I sight 

Of my utthi4>py mother* 

The choras, unable to endure tho apectaeto, avnit 
tlieir gase, and the bUnd, staggering OBdlpna Is eon- 
ducted into the pahice, there ti^ await the deeishm oC 
the oracle as to bis f oU(e eoorae of Ufa. Nothing ean 
bo more touching than the wall of OEdlpMilor hIa ehU- 



dren, though they be chlMren of shame: "Come to 
me," he cries; "come to these handst f am your 
brother and your fhther. I canuot see you now. Wluit 
a wretched life is before yon I Who will greet yon at 
the fetists7 How from the assemblies of tbe eitizena 
will you come weeping home! Who will marry you7 
Pray to the gods for me that they will not always let 
me live t Pmy that they grant you a happier life than 
tliat of your fatlier I " Creon, with a certain cold and 
kingly dignity, denies every request of the wretched 
OSdIpos, and tlie poet leaves os In donlk of his future 
fortune. We know from other aouroes that he waa 
banfaihed, and that his daughters werj permitted to a^ 
company him. Sophocles takes up the story again la 
the 'XEdipns at Coloneus," and telbi us how the stricken 
life was terminated, when the dethroned king, by tha 
mysterious interposition of tbe gods, was mysterkmsly 
received Into tlie bosom of tho earth. 

Such are the tmgie eveoU of the 0£dtpu$ TtfrannuM, 
Horrible to modern readen as the story might seem 
aeeessarily to be. It is mitigated by the sweet and nat- 
ural genius of the author; and, repugnant aa the plot 
may be to modem taste, the fine moral tone of the 
tragedy, and its titoronghly deoent and healthy metliod 
and action, rescue it from any feeling of disgust with 
which it might otherwise be reeelved. To comprehend 
ite perfect morality and the absence of what^ In con- 
ventional, phrase, we should call "aensational," It 
might be compared with any modem phty based upon 
the aame Incidents. These an materials which it 
wonhi now be hardly passible for a modem dramatio 
writer to empkiy. The Greek genius eookl handin 
them and not be defiled, and make out of such na* 
promising IncUlenti a drama at onoe pore, moial and 
ennobling. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 4. 1881. 

CONCERTS. 

June baa come. Tbe musical ■eascm la gone. 
In spite of Greek Fate and tlie woes of (£Vlipu8, 
relieved by Paino*s fine cborusea, all artificial art 
and song must glaiUy now yield precodenco to- 
binls and grass and apple-blossoms, lilacs, roaes, 
lilies of tlie valley, happy cUildren, and tho blisa 
of summer. Yet a few Interoating oonoerte re- 
main on our list nnreoorded* For one^ wo musl 
not forget that of 

Miss Joskphink £. Wars, which took place 
at the Meionaon on the evening of liay S, with 
the following choice programme t — 

Quintet, •• Die Farelle,** Op. 114 • • . Sehubert 
Allegro rivace. Andante. Soherso; PrsstOi Tienia,An- 

daatino: Finale; Allegro ginsto. 

Song: •«Mlo bet tasoro** . . • . • Handel 

Piano Solos: a. *'B«reense" • • • • Cbopin 
6. ••ValsoCaprtee** . • ftuMnstein 

Songs: a. "The Linden Tree" • Behnbert 

». •*8olveig's8ong** ..... Griog 

Quintet, Op. 90 Ooldniark 

Allegro vivsee. Adagio. Andante quasi moderato. Sober* 

so. Allsgrsite eoa splrltob Allegro rivaee; alls breve. 

Miss Ware was -accompanied ih the two Qoin- 
tete bv those excellent artiste of the Beethoven 
Club, Messrs. Allen, Dannrenther, Henry Iloindlf 
and Wulf Fries. Schubert's •< Trout ** Quintet* 
so called from ite introducingi with variations, 
bis long of that namet It too seldom played in 
public, for It U a chanulng composition, full of 
genlns, Both In tliat and la the Quintet by Gold- 
mark, MUt Ware, who It yet very young* thowed 
not only an excellent technique* but true natical 
feeling and conception. She hat gained in power 
and finnncM und apiamb tince her debnt of laa( 
year, which waa to intoretting. Bat tbe appeareil 
to even better advantage In her well contratted 
tolot hy Chopin and Rubinttoln. The tinger 
wat Mrs. E. Uomphrey Allen, who tang In lier 
ntual pare ttyle, and with chatte fervor, the fine 
aria by Handel* and Jnttified her teleetlon of two 
comparatively nnknown toQ^t b/ Sohnberl mad 
the Korteman, Grieg. 

A very Interetting little ooncert wat givon at 
Wetleyan Hall, on Wedaatda/ afterwm* Mnj 
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18, by ft young debutante of eighteen, Mim Ak- 
KIK FiBiflKH. She has bocn ft pupil from the 
fir»t of that conrc'ifhtiour, carvful teacher, Mr. 
T. 1*. Currier, and he miiy Mrell be proud of her. 
8hc looks bright and full of energy, and her 
playing has a genial, con amore eharaeter, while 
it (hows precision, tirie accent and phrasing, and 
brilliant, free and fluent execution. She was 
assisted by ft pleasing singer, MiSB «Maui>e 
WADttWORTit, ft pupil who does credit to her 
teacher, Mr. C. F. Webber* Here la the pro- 
gramme : — - 

Frslnde and Fugue, C-sharp nuOo^ • • Utich 

8oaata,Op.A3 « BeetboTMi 

(Fint moTement.) 
Balliid, *• In the Twilight/* 0|i. 43. • • Brahms 

yaatasle In Form elner Senate. Op. 6 • . A. Saran 

2. KomanM. :i. Scberae. i. Allegro. 

Scborso, B-flat minor, Op. 31 Chopfn 

Boiigi: **OuteNar.li(,"U|» ApKo. 7 • . • Fnins 

••MIteliier WasMrlUle** .... Grieg 
Song witbooi Words, No. 36, In £ . • • Mendelssohn 
Valselirilllaate. InA-flat .... Mosskowskl 

We were unfortunately l)e1atc<l ami obliged to 
lose the Uacli selection, which we are told was 
Yery finely played. But that first movement of 
the C-major Sonata of Beethoven was remlered 
In ft style lo clear and sure and bright and sou nil 
tliat we would fain have heard tlie work all 
Uirough. It was a great pleasure, also, to hear 
once more, after a long respite since Its first afn 
pearance, a portion even of that charmingly 
genial, strong, original SonatapFantasla by Rob- 
ert Franz's pupil, the North German clergyman, 
Saran. The young interpreter entered well into 
the spirit of the three movements. The Chopin 
Scherxo was brilliantly perfonned« The longs 
were well chosen and well sung. 



Mr. Erxst Per a bo (who Is soon to leave 
upon another trip to Germany) gave a delightful 
private roatinde at the house of two of his musi- 
cal laily friends in Brooklinc, on the afternoon of 
May 29. The house is in a green lane, emlwwered 
in apple-blossoms, lilacs, and all tliat makes the 
air sweet and pure; the room and entry were 
filled with cultivated, sympathetic listeners; the 
piano was an ailmirable Chickering grand ; and 
the progratnme, all of which was interpreted by 
Perabo himself, was rich and choice enough to 
■fttisfy anyone; — 

Boaata tn D-flat major. Without opus. Wrlttta 

In 1828 . Sehuhert 

1. Molto moderato. 8;. Scheno. 

2. Andante soeUnuto. 4. Allegro ma nontroppo. 
c ** Ks bllttkt der Than.*' F-inaJor. Op. 72, 

Ko» 1 Rablasteln 

Transcribed by R. Perabo. Kew. 
k Allegretto, for piano and *e«llo. A-miaor. 

Op. 12, Ko. 1 Fr. Kiel 

Arranged for two hands by K. Perabo. Kev, MS. 
c. iBtermcsso, from Sonata for piano and *eel- 

to. Op.Ki . r •' Fr.Klel 

Arranged for two hands by £. Perabo. 

a. Petit Scherso. Op. 10 K. r^CAbo 

k Prelade, from** Notre Tenps.'* E-mlaor. MendelMulm 
e. Song without Words. K-maJor • • Mendelseohn 
Valse t.'aprlee. A-aia|or, Op. 31 . • X. Scharwenka 
SouaU In K-tlat maior. Op. 27, No. 1. • Ueeihoven 

Tlie Schubert Sonata is the one which we hmX 
fftiled to hear in tlie last of tlie two morning con- 
certs recently gi%'vn by Mr. Perabo in the ^leio- 
naon. It is a noble, marvellously rich, imagina- 
tive« ftnd in feeling, deep and earnest work. The 
principal theme in tlie first movement, to which 
everything throughout tlie other movements 
■ceuia to be someliow relftiod» Is singularly a)>* 
|Mftllng and majestic. The whole Sonata seems 
to record one of tlie deepest experiences of the 
composer's life. And Mr. Perabo appeared to bo 
absorbed into the very soul and spirit of it. In- 
deed be was in lib best mood for bringing out 
the meaning ami the beauty of all his rare selec> 
xioni. Tlie manifest delight of such an audience 
muitv with tlm music In itself, the sympathy, the 
{ragrancet RImI all the sweet surroundings, have 



made that summer ftfternoon twe worth remem- 
bering to him. 

Ckciua. Tlie Club's last concert of the sea- 
son (which, we confess, the temptation of th^ 
country after a hard, hot day's wprk cRUsed us 
to forget) was iiostfioned to tlio very last evening 
of May, at Trcmont Temple. It was without 
orchestra, and consisted for the most pRrt of 
short, but really choice Rfld f avoritR iMsleetionSi as 
follows : «- 

Organ: Prelode in O-major, Bach, tmd Bbapsodls, SaiaV 
Sacns, — Mr. John A. Preelon. 

Pari songs: ** The lilvor Sprite ** and " The Ssa hath lis 
Pearls,** — J. C. I>. Parker. 

Bongs: "SI t' amo,Ocara,** Ilaadel; **De hist wie ela 
Dlume,** Schemann; •* iMvId Ulsslo's letsies Lied,*' Raff, 

— MiMKIlaM. Abbott 

Part song: ** Under the Greenwood Trse,** Fenollosa. 

Nlneiy-llflh Psalm, Mendelwohn. (Solos by Misa Uee- 
truile Fmnklln, Miss Abbott, and l>r S. W. Laagmald.) 

Scene from '«Mas8iileUo**i •*0 Holy Power,** Anber. 
(Solo by Mr. A. F. Arnold.) 

Part tongi: "The Smith,*' Bchumaani '*lCaj Song,** 
llanptmann. 

l>uets for piano and organ: Cansoaa, Ssrsnada, WIdor, 

— Mr. «l. l*hippen andMr. l*reston. 

Songs: ''llie Roee/* Spohr; **The txvtus Flower,** SdkR- 
manu; " II Prime Amore,** WIdor, — Mlfs FraakUa. 
Part eonf : ** The Willow Tree.*' KheinbergeT. 
Chorus of Reapers: •* i*nmieiheus," Llsst^ 



BERLIOZ'S REQUIEM. 

(Continued.) 

As for the purely orchestral side of the move- 
ment, the effect is not wliat a cursory glance at 
the score might lead one to expect. First and 
foremost, there Is nothing to remind one of r 
brass band. The small orchestras of brass In- 
struments, sounding from the four cardinal points, 
do not sound in the least like a brass band. The 
effect is that of tlie clearest, purest and most 
brilliant trumpet tone. There Is no vulgar blare 
and braying. The trumpets, cornets and trom- 
bones are, in general, written pretty high, and 
the lower tones of the ophicleides ' merely adil 
body to the mass of sound ; tlieir coarser quality 
of sound is toned down by the other instruments. 

The effect of the largo mass of drums is stu- 
pendous. It may look trivial on paper, but so 
soon as it is A«arc/, it carries the conviction of its 
own reason of being with it. 

As I have said already, the music Is sacred and 
even specifically church-music in a very high 
sense of the word. Like some few other CTand 
church compositions, Bach's ^* St. Matthew Pas- 
sion,** for instance, or a mass by Palestrina (I 
make tlie comparison only in tliis sense). It is 
mui>ic to which one would like to listen in (he 
tlarkt in some grand Qotliie cRtliednil where or- 
chestra and chorus are out of tight. Looking Rt 
the singers and players is <listracting and eon- 
fusing. After all, this is R pretty good test of 
tlie sacred or secular character of music (In an 
ecclesiastical sense). One loses half tlie enjoy- 
ment of the Ninth Symphony if one cannot dis- 
tinctly tiee botli chorus and orcliestrR. But tlie 
less one looks at the people who .are singing nnd 
playing Bach's ** Passion'* the better. Just so 
with this ••Dies Ir0'*of Berlioa's (indeed, with 
the whole ** Ref|uiem ") ; one wbhes all the rir- 
terial part to be invisible. 

One point in this ** Dies Ir« " b not to beovot^ 
looked, and this Is the license Berlios has taken 
with the ritual text. At* tlie beginning of the 
•« Tttba Mtriim,** he ooolly InserU r lln« from the 
NIcemi Creed t Si iltrum ft mums etf evm gM* 
jwiicttft vivo$ €t ssoffttos, RRd onitt the verse: 
y'er tepulera rtffumum. Yet few of oa will prob- 
ably feel inclined to chime in with H. d'Ortigoe's 
critlcbm: **Our ailmlrRtion for AI. Berlios's 
tahsnt and oar friendship for him personally will 
in no wise weaken the expression of tht severe 
bhime which our oonedeRCR Rf R CRthtiUe audraa 
ii oar doty to Inflict apoR hlRk"* 



Ko. S. {Quid turn nuMer.') Of nil the numbers 
In tlie ** Re.piiem " tliis one is perhaps the most 
dramatic in conception. Yet here, as elscwliere, 
Bvrlioa has preserved the devotional spirit in his 
music untainted. A mere careless glance at the 
score is misleading. After the portentous array 
of Instruments in the *'Dics lr«,** tliis modest 
score of eight lines, In which the rests far out- 
number the notes, conveys at first tlie impression 
of over-sharp contrast. But remember that tlie 
**I>ies Irm** eloeea pUmtMimtf with the wonls 
•* A/off ttupebit €t naiura.** Tliere b no abrupt 
transition from lotid tntmpei-blRsts to Rlmost si- 
lence. Tlie vRst orchestral proportions of tlie 
**Dies Irss'^are grmlually diminished until tlie 
modest movement which follows comes In natnral- 
ly and witlioat making the impression of a mere 
launUforctoi theatrical effect. Tlie pictaresi|ins 
handling of tlie subject U thoroughly Rrtistic, Raid 
in no wise trivial. The tombe have openeil, re- 
surgent humanity fimis Itself in the presence of 
its Judge with tlie awful prophecy announced In 
tlie *«Diei Irm** still ringing In Its ears, ami 
tremblingly asks oC Itself : •* Quid turn miser tune 
dieiunu f Quem painmum rofftttunu f " Tite sur^ 
roundingfs what 1^1. Zola would call tlie s|iiritiuil 
** milieu," are IndkatiHl by the orchestra. Now 
the English horns and bassoons, now the 'cclli 
ami duuhle4iRsseN whisper fragments of themes 
from the first part of tlie *• Dies Irm ** (liefure tlie 
••fanfare.*') Berlkia seems to have been espe> 
dally susceptible to the feeling of desolatenesa 
engendered by this tort of dismembermeRi of r 
melotly, henrd previously In its eRtirety. We 
fiml many exampkis of tlib peculiar effect In his 
writings, lie wrs also fond of confiding such 
broken melodic phrases to tlie English horn, 
lie SRys of R simiUr pRssage Ir one of kb sym- 
plionies: ^ The feeling of nbsence, oblivion, pain- 
ful isolation, which arises In t)ie souls of certain 
listeners at the evocation of this aliamlone*! mel- 
ody, would not haVe R quarter of its force if tlie 
melody were sung by any other instrument than 
the English horn.** 

In the movement of the ** Requiem " in ques- 
tion, the tenors of the choms sing their treml^ 
ling questmn, and the humble prayer, **IUeonlaref 
Jesupie, etcV' 1r short, disjointed scraps of melotly , 
(taken, like the orchestral accompaniment, from 
the ••Dies Irse.") Tlie rest of the chonis is si- 
lent ; tlie basses alone whisper the closing phrase. 
The number is very short, only forty-nine meas- 
ures, and depends more than any other in the 
whole work upon its connection witli what pre- 
cedes It. SeparRteil from the ••Dies Irse," It 
would be wliolly incomprehensible. Although it 
appeals far more to Um Imagination of tlie devout 
listener than to hb specifically musical sense, the 
Rppeal b too poetic, In a high sense, for os to 
wish that the composer had sebed tlils opporto- 
nity for writing something of mora purely musical 
interest. With all Its suggestive pk:turesi|ueness, 
the movement never oversteps the limits of devo* 
tbnal solemnity. Much of its mysterious quality 
b due to the very unusual key oif G-ekarp minor. 

No. 4. {Hex irtmendte.) — (^Ifu/im/e ataesTiHioi 
foifr-four time, i?-major). Three great eliocda 
on the wooden wind and horns (£-major, C- 
skarp minor, il-major) the first two of which are 
answered antiplionally by tlie full chorus witli- 
out aocompaniment. TheR the strings join tlie 
elionis, RRd the real of the orchestra (without 
tromboRes or drams), RRd rr tUborRto move- 
RMRt-pRow foil of mRJeaty, row pRtbetbRlly rm* 
lodiout— devetopa Itself. The Itmpn gradiwlly 
quIckeRS uRtil, Rt the words «< con/Wafts maUdic 
lis," IthRS becoRio twiee rs f rsI rs Rt the begio- 
RlRg. The Moslo b hero rs effective rs it b 
origiRRl In eoRcepCioR. The chorps, Rceompa- 
Ried by the wooden wind, horaa aRd string»t 
thuRden forth the phnwe •• cei/«lRf ts maUdidie^ 
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in a rmpiilly dcaccnding series of cliords of tlie 
sixth. Id the next measure we liear a plaintive 
si;j;h from the wooden win:!, responded to by tlie 
won! ** Jesu ** sung piano by tlie cliorus. Then 
follows the woni <* lao/^cf/c/M, shrieked out to a 
wild diminished seventh chonl; tlien a whirl- 
wind in tlie orchestra leads to a rejietition of 
the same effect, and the tempest is unchained. 
Here, where most composers would have been 
tempted to deploy all the heavy artillery of the 
orchestra, Berlioz has drawn the most terrific 
effects from the strings. The trombones & Co. 
are silent. For three whole measures the double- 
basses play a strident high B-natural AnovB the 
low C'tiatural (open string anil octave) on the 
'ccllL Witlioiit actually hearing this passage 
one would not believe that stringed instruments 
could produce such a roar as comes from the 
orchestra at the words, ^^flammh aerib'us addic- 
th, voea me/" Then follows a measure of si- 
lence, which is in turn followed by this most 
impressive phrase : — • 
CLARiif Rn, Damoohb. M noRK.paca/^^J 




i 
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dcprofundo, lacu. 



*CKLLT,Ae. BA0NI. 




The orchestra and dioruscs tlien grow more 
and mora agitated, crying out in fuller and 
fuller harmony, ** Libera me de ore leonin^ ne 
evdam in obfcurumj" the four orchestras of brass 
instruments, the twelve liorns '* with bells raised 
in the air," and all the dnims **with wooden 
sticks '* coming in suddenly with a terrible crash 
at tlio word **eu(iam,** This magnificent out- 
burst if immediately hushed, and tlie basses of 
tlie chorus sing, ** Ne ahsorbeal me Tartarus" 
Persons to whom the ritual is dear may ask 
what this sentence from tlie Offertorium has to 
do here in the midst of tlie Prose t Well, if 
tlie superb effect of the music docs not answer 
tills «}tiestion satisfactorily, it may bo considered 
unanswerable. Berlioz saw his opportunity, and 
coolly inserted the sentence, changing it from 
the tliird |)erson plural to the first {Hsrson singu- 
lar. It is followed by a very beautiful, be- 
seeching melody, ** Qui naltaptdot $alvas gratin^ 
mica met fa^^ inetatiti;** and then i\iQ^**Jtex 
Iremendte** tlieme returns, the orchestra now en- 
riched by all the brass and drums, l^ie effect 
of the majestic ** Rex " phrase alternating with 
tk^ softly imploring " Sirica me " is of the most 
impressive. Tlie m9V!Nqent closes, like ita |^re- 
deeossors, pianinsimo* 

Ko. A. (** QiMcrBiiaMc.") Thit number if for 
elioruf, witJiout aocompanlmcnt. It may Ue 
called one of the boft oxamplos of a mixed 
style of writing which modem composers some- 
titties affect, but rarely witU such good results. 
Its general physiognouiy is tliat of old Italian 
tUirid counterpoint; but the number of real 
voices is not constant, and varies from tliree to 
six. At timet tlie two soprano parts are written 
in octaves, in the instrumental fashion, like flute 
and clarinet. The same process u sometimes 
applied to the tenors. The harmony Is often 
distinctly moilcm; yet there is enough of that 
indecision of tonality which la characteristic of 
tlie old contrapuntal music -^ not from frequent 
wodnlationa, bat f|tipi a freqocnt nvoidance of 



the leading-note — to give tli0 music a certain 
austero mcdiicval quality. Qi^ point is espe- 
cially noticeable, and this ik the expressive 
warmtli which Berlioz has infused into the fre- 
quent cadences (written in very full harmony), 
and which contrasts strongly with tlie somewhat 
austero tranquillity of the intervening counter- 
point. Here tlie composer has liappiiy repro- 
duced the peculiar effect of some of the music 
of old Josquin Defribs, who Had an especial 
fondness for concentrating tlio expressive cle- 
ment in his writing npon the frequently recur- 
ring cadences. In the Very beautiful cadences 
in tills ** Quorrens me" we can see a clear reflec- 
tion of what Ambros has called the ** Joaquin" 
*sken SehnsucktsblicL*' Upon tlie whole, I know 
of no piece of modern purely vocal writing in 
which the two very opiiosite spirits of modern 
and mediosval harmony are so beautifully blended 

together. 

(Gonelailon In iMxt aamber.) 

LOCAL ITEMS. 

Hakpklanp IlATiiySociRTT. Theannnnl meet- 
In;; was hold on Monday cvoutng, Vlco>Prc(ildent Qeorgp 
II. Clilckcrlng in the chnlr. The report of the trcnso- 
rcr, Mr. Gcorj^e W. Palmer, showed tlio total receipts 
for the year Inchiding tlio bnlnncc on hand of S4.V..'V> at 
the commencement of the ycnr, to have been 9i),<ni.- 
(i4, the total cximiuscs ^,!)17.;U, leaving a balnuce 
of $H!i|..'M) on hand. The trusters of the i>crmnnent 
fund r«)M>rttMl tho amount of tlie fund to be ^21,8^8.27. 
Tlioy nlno ri'imrind the <h*nth, diirlnic tho year, of tho 
Honlnr mcmlior of tho Ikinnl of TrtiNicos, Mr. Nathan- 
iel ILirris, and Announced that Mr. II. P. Kidder had 
been Apimiiitod to iill Uio vocnncy, and had entered up- 
on tho disclmrxc of his duties. Tlie reiwrt of the pre»> 
idcnt, couj^mtulatin;; the society npon its excellent 
iiiiiditlon, was rend by tho secretary, in t1)e absence of 
tho president. Tho report of the librarian showed 
tliat a Lirge number of books had 1>ccn added during 
the year. The following named officers were elected: 
President, C. C. Perkins ; Vice-President, George H. 
Chickcrin;;; Sccretiry, A. Parker Browne; Treasurer, 
Goorgo \V. Palmer: Librarian, John H. Stickney; Di- 
rectors, George T. Brown, Jo^iah Wheelwright, H. M. 
Bmwn, Eugene II. Hasnir, W. S. Fenollosa, D. L. Laws, 
J. D. Andrews and R. S. Rundlett. A series of resolu- 
tions was pamed recognizing tho services rendered by 
tho Lite Nathaniel Harris, as a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Permanent Fund. -^ Transcript, 
May 31. 

— The tenth anniversary supper of the Apollo Club 
was held at Yonng'ii Hotel last evening. The company 
numbered eighty persons, and was composed of Uie ac- 
tive members, and the imst active moQibers, and the in- 
vitcil guests, who were tho President and Director of the 
Ilarvarti Musical Associatkiu, of the lk>yli<tonClub, the 
CccilIjiCIub,the llaudcl ond Haydn Society, the Orpheiw 
Club and the Arlington Club. Judge Putnam presided 
in his usual graceful and genial manner. Supi^er was 
served between half*pnst six and eight o'clock. Sjieeches 
and songs wore then in order. The solobts were Mr. 
Ptlttcgcr, Mr. Osgood, William Wiuch, Chirenoe £. 
Hay, and there was a piano duet by Mr. lAUg 
and Mr. Parker. Tlie club opened tho musical part of 
tho entertainment by Mciideli«iK>hn*s**8oiis of Art," 
and subsequently aing a number of part-songs inter- 
sperned between the speeches and solos. Speeches 
were made by John 8. D wight. Professor Paine, G. W. 
Chadwick, CharV^.Aijen and Robert 9f. Morse, Jr. 
The tables were #et ih the form of a Qieek eioss, and 
were handsomil^ fprcnd and oraanMntted. AU tlie 
arrangements Miif miide nnder the siip^rHsfcifi o( Ml, 
Arthur »oed. tft^^NpMury ottk0€Mbk^A4$ertimh 
MafV», 

s ■ « ■ 



MUSICAL CaitRE9F0ND£KCE. 

Nrwi-oht, IL I, May IL The eighth coneert of the 
New|x>rt Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. J. 
\y Sharkiud of Boston, .was given on Friday evening, 
M^y (>, in the Opera House. The choral selections 
wore all from MeiMiehisohn, the principal number be- 
ing the Cautau'** Praise Jehovnh.'* The programme 
embraced also a varied tclccUon of partHwogs by 
Brahms, Schumann, Tncketman, and otlien sung by a 
quartet of kidies' voices, single ipiml double, and by a 
male qiwrtet, the Schumann Club. 



ILincy and finUh; and Mrs. Wilson Eyre sang a couple 
of songs in a manner which won uinch applause. 

Tlie choral nnmbers were in general well sung; but 
especial praise belongi« to the rendering of the Cantata 
'* Praise Jehovah." which was given with enthoshuiin, 
and with a precision of attack, that would have done 
credit to any orgiinizatlon we have heard. The so- 
prano solo was taken by Mii« Lena Kyan, a young 
pupil of Mr. Sbarland's. The other vocal numbers 
were given very creditably, particuhirly those sung by 
tlie Schumann Quartet Tliis organization Is com- 
posed of young gentlemen of this city, who have been 
for some time under the instruction of Mr. Sharbmd. 
They have appeared but a few times In public, but have 
already made a very favorable impression, and give 
promise of attaining to more than an ordinary degree 
of excelleuce. 

The Clioral Society is now an established institution 
In Newiwrt, and Its Influence for good has already 
manifested Itself In many ways. Mr. Sharkind haa 
labored faithfully and well, and tlie result is a cliorna 
which, although not oomiKised of pleked voices, like 
many of the Boston clubs, Is yet capable of doing est- 
cellent work, and Is improving every year. F. T. 8. 

CmcAoo, May 28. Musical matters In fhb dty are 
sh>wly drifting to tlie culmination of the year, in the 
forthcoming festival of the Germans, and a goodly 
number of orchestral eoncerU by Mr. Theodoro 
Thomas and his band. For the Silngerf ent groat pie|>- 
amtioiis oro being made, and the Ibt of solo singers 
embraces some of tho flnost talent .that Kuiv|w and 
America can furnish. It bids fair to be a great success 
in all ways. A fund of nearly sixty thoiuiand dolhin 
has been raised, and the flnancbil condition of the fee- 
tival Is as sound as money can make it. Musically we 
luive yot u» hoar what It may accoinplinh. I ntteiidod 
a rehearsal of a hirgo body uf thcflr vingors. Tlioy aro 
hard at work u|Km the oom|iciiltions to be given, and I 
realised that they woro lu eament in their cndenvoiv. 
Since the American societies have taken in houd festi- 
vals of such magnitude, our German friends have heen 
obliged to make greater effortu for success In their Siuig- 
erforts, for eomiiarimns will be made, notwithstand- 
ing that they cause unpIeiuMintness. Thus we hope 
that in June thb festival will present muHieal offerings 
worthy of our age and culture. Next spring a festival 
Is to bo given by a Urge choms, under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas. 

SinoB my last note to the Journal, the Apolto Club 
gave Its closing concert, presenting Max Bruch's cantata. 
Fair Elhni and Rubinstein's Toioer of Babel. Also a 
choms by Gounod entitled Babylon* § Wave, The work 
by Max Bruch Is one of the brightest bits of composi- 
tion that I have heard In many a day. Tho ohi Scoteh 
story was pictured with a beauty that was quite en- 
trancing; and thesong, *' Tlie Oimpbells are coming," 
formed a background for modem orchestral work, 
which, while It hold the Idea in a larger and better 
mould, also preserved the Scotch flavor, so character- 
istic of the scene and story. 

Tho Toiser of Babel is too large a work for sneh a 
society as the A|m>IIo Club to undertake. It demands 
a' great chorus, a large and good orchestra, and soki 
talent of a high order, to give It an adequate perform- 
ance. I luive spoken of the work beforo In my notes 
to the JoUBNAL, and as it has lately been given in New 
York, a more extended opiuion of Its merits will doubt- 
less find Its way to your columns, and I will not tres- 
pass upon your attention, with a reiteration of my own 
views. But of one performance. In regard to the solo 
work, I would aogg^st that when a singer attempts a 
great part, he iilienld endea%'or to gain some' liight 
jMlotof Its meanliik before he comes to a poblle pe^ 
forinance.' Thinliolllila representation:— 

i>Mpfe, la CAoms. 
Beftf^ y el Om tliimder*s voice now shakes the eartk. 

A VlftNf, Jttcit* 

Seen Ws Miall Stand high above the Storm. 
CowaNs and slaves obey my commands. 

After tbe tlionia have delivered their lines with 
power, Imagine a Nimrod that snng his n«itcs quietly 
by the notation of sol, do, ml, do, etc., and you have 
tlie effect that came from the singer, who took the 
rule at tills representation. Dramatic iiituations, mighty 
words. III which a climax of feeling was demanded, all 
passed over with the ease of a young gentleman lu a 
drawing-room. 

Has omr English language lest its meaning, that the 
words of a king to hhi subjects seem but as the mnt- 
terhigs of a quiet Imbecile? What Is passhm In these 
modem days? Where Is Its dignity. Its power, and Ut 



&lr.'l*erry,' the Boston pfcinist, contributed soles by I greatnesa? Haa the logfcad uilnd of to-day become 
Chopin and Kullak, whkh, although suffering severely I naabla t* gvasp at meanlnigt that demwd e m o ttonal 
from a lame wikt, Be played w^th remarkable bcil- 1 w p fss st wif Has the kl»gly bearing, that should gnea 
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•rery free sonl, become but «ii a renembinDce o( the 
]Ntft The trouble K not with the times, or the Ability 
of our ringen, but with their IacR of vtudr. 8in;;eni 
of to-dAT itins note*, mther thAn words. Tliey keep 
time, rAther tluin reprewnt gteAt cliArncteri. Give to 
the old word lu foil mcAnliis, Binde rich by the spirit 
of the mAn who pinuiks it Let qa be the men we rep- 
resent, ontll perchenee the soul sIiaU give noble cx- 
pressioB to Itself, In the richly rotored worde, that bear 
with them the wnrroth of a hcArt that feels. 

We here luid two orgAn And plAnoforte recitals by 
ConstAntine Sternberg, And Frederic Arclier, the Eng- 
lish orgAnlst Tlio concerts were poorly advertised, And 
therefore but few people Attended tliem. Mr. Archer 
is A good orgAuist, bat of a rather sensAtional order. 
Ills aim seems to be to attract the people. And pleAse 
tlicm, which he is very sucoossfnl In doing. His fngne 
pUiyIng is marked with more rapMity than clenniess, 
although there Is a spirit in the wild chase for notes, 
tliai provokes an interest in the movement, And the lie- 
tener Is tAken Atong in spite of himself. Ills arrange- 
ments of Bto|is are orchestral In their effect, and he to 
thus enabled to hold the attention of hto audience by the 
YAricty of his expression. In a little gavotte by Am- 
brolse Thomas he Intmdnced some stAccAto effects 
which were very clmrrolng. He was very entbuslAstl- 
cally received by tlie audience. 

Mr. Sternberg pUyed some selections from modem 
eom|HMers. His best work was In the lV>lonAiseof LIsst. 
Hto touch, posseves power, and hto ideas are generally 
pronounced, but there to a lack of feeling in much of 
hto work. The modem school of plAnoforte playing 
■eems to aim at dtoptoys of dlfllcnlty, rather than the 
Interpretatkm of real music We have had too much 
of disptoy performances In Chloigo, to 'be very much 
astontohed at this tote day. But an artist who makes 
Ttal music, would be a very welcome vtoltor. We 
want first and tost mnsic This company had with 
them a Miss Frost, who was advertised to sing some 
German songs. Hut instead, she screAmed AWAy in 
bad German, At some Schnbeit end Rubinstein Lle- 
der, in a manner that was perfectly wretched to hear. 
She had no method, nor one Agreeeble tone In her 
voice. It wouM be very interesting to know why she 
was engaged for these concerts. Surely the marnige- 
nent must have realised that she eonM not sing. The 
negative of rousto to, doubtless, noise; but we may be 
pardoned for preferring it in the abstract. If the mind 
has to deal with the reHectlve. C. IL Ubittav. 



BALTmoKK. The following to a rHmni of the 
works performed At the live i'eAbody Symphony Coi^ 
certs during the season : — 

Beethoven:— a. Symphony, D-Hat. yo.i. Work Ml 
h. Ptono Concerto, <1. Ko. 4. Work M, 
e. Vtolin ConoMto, D. Work 61. 
tf. Overture to l^monu Work H. 
Berlioa: — Overture to Francs J eges. Work 3. 
FT. Choptn:— «. Andaiits Sptoaato and Foloaalse. Wortc 
22. 
h. Chant Polooatoe. Traaserlbed for piano 
byFr. LIsst. 
ZiSopoldPAmrosch: — Festal Overture, C-malor. WerfcM. 
KdvardGrtog: — Korweglsa Folk-Ufe. Work !•. Fer 

piano. 

>sgsr Hsmerlk: — a. Norse Suite, A-nuijor. No. 8. Work 

2Ri 
h, Mymphonto Postique, F-maJor Vo.!. 

Wurk'js. 

Kmll Hsrtmaan:— Minuet and Schsrso. For oschestra. 

Work IK. 
Kd. Lassen: —Songs with piano. 
Mosart:— Symphony, U-mliiur. No. S. Work 48. 
J. Baff:— Suite, E-lUt major. Work 200. For piano and 

ordiestra. 
Bubineteln;— a. Symphento Dramatlqne, IVmlner. No. 4. 
Work 03. 
b, Songi with pisiio. 
Ft. Schubert: — Songs with piano* 
X. Sehomaan:— Songs with piano. 
Jehaa B. Sveodsen: — Norwegian Jthapsody, C-aiAjor. No. 

S. Work 21. 
B. Wegner:— M|f||g|« y,^.. ,„^ ^^ Qp^^ " Valkyrta," 

Transertbed for the piano, by L. Brsssln. 



KOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Wkllkslky Collkor. On Monday evening. May 
.10, was tlio formal opening of tlio new College of Mu- 
sic It was the Slitli concert, closing the sixth series 
of the institution. Tlio programme was made up en- 
tirely from works by native American oomposen. The 
pianist was Mr. Wllltow H. Sherwood; Uie string parts 
were ptoyed by the Ileeihovea aub (Mesers. Allen, 
•te. ) The selectloas were the folk>wlng : — 

XMo In 0-mlner, (MB.) - (Plane* VIolla and 

*Cello)Op.«, F.G 

«. AHegro^ Omiaer, 

k. Andante, O-SM^or, 

AJIegrOb Cnnlaer,. | 



Ftono 8o1ns — 
a. Oavotte— F>minor, . •.«•«•• 0.1* 
h, l)«reetise,. ...•.•••••••W* 

o. J*reltt«to — A>msjor, •••••• 

d. Novelette— Omajor, • • • • . 

e. Mssourka—C- minor, • • • • • 
/. Walts CaprtoelOk W.H 

Songs ^ 

Sonata for piano and viotin <— B-mltter» 

Op. 24 (MSB.), 

a* Altogro ^on fuoeo, B. minor, • • 

h, Larglistto (canonle), l>-niajer, • • 

e. Allegro vivaes, B-mlnor, . . . • FroCt J. K. Paine 
Quarut for Btrings, No. S, In O (MB.), 

a. Andante, Allegro eon brio, C-maJori 

h. AiHlaata ssprssslvo, ma nen trnppo 
lento, O*major, 

e. Scberso, Allegro risoluto ma mode- 

rate, K-mlnor, Un peeo pin messo^ G* 

major and Ifi-major, 

<f. Allegro sMlto vivaee, C-mAjor, • Geo* W. Chedwlek 



rnoTmnrcK, R L Mr. Jnles Jordan, who to 
earnest musician as well as an Artistic tenor singer, has 
sAiled for Europe for a three monthe' trip. The Prwy 
idtnct Jovmai, Mav 21, gives the following neeount 
of a promising vocal club tliere under hto direction, 
which to awaiting hto return for the rcanmptkm of re- 
hcArsAto: — 

The " Arion Qub*' to a society formed In thta dty 
not very long Ago, Its Active members being ladies and 
gentlemen of musical ability, and its associate mem- 
bers such as may choose to become so by subscription. 
There are now one hnndred active members and some 
two hundred and fifty associate members, and only 
fifty moro can become assoctotes, under the rales of 
the Club. Tlie assoctote members are entitled to all 
the privileges of the Club, and to four tickets to each 
concert The Executive Committee are Mr. Robert 
Bonner, President; Mr. John IL Mason, SecreUry; Mr. 
Johns H. Congdon, Treasurer; Mr. It. O. Fkmum, ti> 
brarlan; Mr. Jules Jord.tn, Director; Mr. Albert A. 
Stanley, Dr. Albert E. Ham, Mr. J. U. Starkweather. 
Mr. John II. Mason, piantot, and Mr. Albert A. Stan- 
ley, organist, era AccompAniste. Thto society has been 
working In a quiet way, and some time ago gave a sue* 
ccssful concert, a fAct which was known but to few out- 
side the members end those present In the same 
quiet way a second concert wns prepared for, and was 
given last evening at Amateur DramaUc Hall. The 
first concert was a grand ruocess, the second wae even 
moro so. The first part eonstoted of Bamaby*s Idyllto 
Cantata of "Rebckah," In whtoh the sokitots wen 
Mrs. Grace Hilts Gleason, Mr. Herbert E Brown, and 
Mr. John E. Williams. Of thto It need only he said 
the solos wero very ably sustained, and that Mm. 
Gleason was the recipient of a beantiial basket of 
fiowerp. 

Part Second consisted of '* Sunset,'* by Qsde, a 
mixed chorus; '*The little bird," by SoMerberg, soto 
by Mr. Jordan, with femsle choras obllgAte, evidently 
considered by the audience to be 'the success of the 
evening, being repented la response to en encoro, and 
delighting the llstcnen: **Moro and More,'* by 
Seifert, male choras, .which was also encored, and 
In response the famlltor ** Forsaken** was given; 
** Ganymede,'* by Locwe, mixed choras; <* Brier Bose,** 
by VIerling, a very beautiful fonr-pait song for ladles, 
whtoh was re|)eated In response to a rpeall; ** Wood- 
tork," male chorus, by our own composer. Mr. Stan- 
ley, a fine eompoaltkin; and the hrllthint **Gypey 
lifoi" by Schumann, a mixed choroa. 



Wnixs CoLLBon, Aitbora, N. T. Mr. and Mm. 

Georg Hcnschel sang at the 44th eoneeit (April aox 
Max Pluttl, Mnstoal Director. The pngtnmnM was as 

foltows:^ 

1. a. Ariafrom'^Orfeo,'* • . Baydn 

h, Serenata from "Agrlpplna,** «•••••.. 

e. Aria from ••Almira,** 

Mr. Georg HeMeheL 

S. Spinning Bong, 

Mtos Nellie M.TAyler. 
S. Thrse Bongs from Kingsley's *• Watethablei,'*Heneihei 

Mrs. Oeorg UeneeheL 

4. a. Nnetorne, Op. 30, No. 1, 

». Gaveite In O, Beasshel 

Mr. llsnsehel. 
«. Duel I •*0k That We Two Wero MiJrlni.** •' Hmiohil 

Mr. and Mrs. VoMeheL 
t. a. Study, Op. 20, No. 7, • . • . : , 

».Humerssfce,Op.S,Ne.a, 4 

Mr. Max rttttU. 
r. Three BenfUrem the •• Maid of the Mm,** • 

Mr, MsnsshsL 

0. Felenalse In B major, 

Mr. William Flatll. 
•.a.IehQrsneNtohta*llnetOomplaln), . . . 

k TheTveOrenadieffs. fsl 

Mr.MsnsshsL 




Cm CA GO. The pnMlrhers of Mtos Amy Fay's *' Mn- 
sk Study In Germany" regret to announce tlie book 
temporarily ont of lylnt Instesd of dimintobing, the 
denmnd has steadily Increased, and the supply has be- 
come suddenly exhausted beforo a new edKion could be 
made ready. A new and cntorged edithm, bowevcl', 
to now preparing, and will he ready In a few daya. In 
ample time for the need of summer traveItors,for whom 
the chatty little book to most thoroughly suited. 

PnnotT, Mick, The FVee Press (May 14) says: — 

Miss Kate Jacobs gave a piano recital tost evening 
at the hall of the Detroit Female Seminary. It was the 
eighteenth of the series of. eonsenratory eoncerts. 
Thero was the customary audience fai attendance. 

The programme Included the G-minor organ Fanta* 
sle nnd Fugue by Bech, arranged for ptono by Usst; 
Spring Song by Mendetosohn; Eclogue In A-maJor by 
Ibiff; variattons for ptono and violoncelto, /Icf JMa- 
nem welche Liebt( /RAIm, by Beethoven; Baltede In 
F-mnjor by Chopin; Allegretto In A-flat by Schubert; 
Pnlonalse in E-ma jor by Ltost, and the hist two move- 
men ti in Bnbinsteln's D-minor Conceito. .... 

Miss Jscobs possesses a technique, which AppArently 
never falls her, and if then was any feeling that she 
was wanting in delknte and fine sentiment. It re^ 
talnly must have been dtopelled by her matchless ren- 
dithm of the Allegretto, the Baltodc and the stow move- 
ment of the Concetto. Miss Jacobs's ptoying to cmi* 
nently sattofactory. It to of that order tluit causes the 
listener to'lose sight of the performer, and to feel that 
her envtoble technkiue to not In any sense employed for 
mero personal dtoptoy. 

Mr. J. CBstcheldcr, a pnpll of Prof. Benpt eC Ber- 
lin, hAs been giving a series of eight conservatory oigan 
recltato, of which the same journal speaks as follows >— 

These redtato aro notlceabto In respect to the char- 
Acter and range of the compositions. The programmea 
have embraced selections from Bach, Haupt, Merkelt 
Mendelssohn. Sehumann, Thiele. Onllmant, Krobs, 
Rair and others. Many of the eelectioiis are among 
the most celebrated works of the great masters, and 
except In' two or three cities aro raroly heard In thto 
country, and but few of them ever beforo in Detroit 

Of Mr. Batchclder^s ability and acqniroments as an 
organist tbero can be but one judgment He certainly, 
takes rank among the first organtots of thto conntry. 
Among the strikingly notlceabto featares of hto ptoy 
ing aro a technique apisirently Infalllbto, most excel- 
lent taste and judgment In registration, and a breadUi 
and dignity of conception and Interpretntlon, particn- 
larly In the works of Bach, In which he to masterly. 



San FRANcnco. The Lorlng Club, under the di- 
rection of thnt earnest and accompltohed friend of mu- 
sic, David W. Lorlng, who emigrated from Boston to the 
Fadfie coast a few yeaie ago, gave tlie fourth concert 
of its fourth seawm at B'nal B'rith Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening. May 11. It was almost a Boston coa- 
cert, for our Mendelssohn Quintet Qub asstoted, while 
the part-song and chorus selections seem like a r efi c c - 
tton from one of onr own Apollo programmea. The 
Quintet Club contributed the Beethoven Quartet In F, 
Op. OB, a Tema from Mosart's Ctorlnet Quintet, and a 
Flute Fantasbi. Schubert's song, ** Am Meer," and 
"Die Widmung," by Bobert Franx, wero sung by Mr. 
H. O. Hunt Among the paiteongs wero: Hatton'a 
"Bewaro," Mendetosohn*e **The Voyage," Zullmer's 
** He's the man to know," and Wagner's Chonu el 
Pilgrims in TannkMutef, The dub also prides Itself 
upon aChtokerlng Grand Flano^ —again Boston I 



MoKTRRAtM Cakaoa. BcfoTO uaaretheprogtammee 
of four chamber ooncerta given hero by Mrs. Otto 
Rockwood, formerly a member of the Cedlla la Bos- 
ton. The selections avernge well in quality, and show 
on the whotoa classical direction. Among them aro: 
the IVMlnor Trio of Mendetosohn (Messm. Heard, 
Beichllng and Lebtone); Beethoven's Senate In A4tot, 
Op. 90, played by Mr. Heard, and the '* Appasskmata," 
played by Oliver King ; Mendelssohn's I'rolude and 
Fugue In R-mlnor (Do.); Chopin's Baltode In G-mincir 
(Do.); Ltott's *«Rhapsodto Hongrotoe," No. i. The 
vocal Bdectkms Indude: Hymn, **8how thy Merry," 
from Merkd's 07th FtoUm; ''Iknow that my Be- 
deemer," Manddi Bcena and Frayer froa iHr iVcf • 
sehUtMi *• As whqn (Im dov%*' ttom AcU ciuf Galafeai 
'niubtrt*s ** Farmer and the Pigeons;** • *0I Phieer,*' 
*'Boeshil; Bode'i Air with varlRtlonii,^ftU by Mia. 
Boekwood; tenor and baas arlnsi seheraoa, ate.* by Mr. 
ArUiur J. Gmham and SIg. Bejgdanof ; Dnela, THem 
Quartet i**Qaando Ootpns '*); tsrfdn eolea for flnl% 
vfcdln, etc. .The local pnpen ipenk wdl «C the 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO FORTES 

Dit« from 1949, mkI bow number o?cr SSfOOO* Tbi&f 
half bMB wtddy kmnm mm! vwivenally oommendcd. 
n« B«wly^«fgMilae4 tompmnj embnioet the beadi of tho 
priadpol 4ep«rtmMit« In tiin fnetory, thus teenrinf thn 
AOI nnd «spnrl«nM of thirty jonn. 

THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 

Ml ontlfoly BOW fnetory, oomplotoly flttod onl 
Ttnf nmelilnery ; and m tho eompnny ntM 
mntMtel, nnd InaliU rigoronily npon hnvtng 
work, Um Intost Inttnimonti nro 

FAR IN ADVANCE 

Of llM formor tortes, and will compnro f nToniMy wtlli 

THE BEST MADE. 

TVo KMSRSOK VPKIOHTfl nro Mpodnlly ndmlfod. 
Iko hnvo ntoo, besldM tho BQUAKK ORAKDS, tho 
COTTAOB PIANO, npright In form, of •! oeUTOt, aad 
amarfof of bannty nnd ohonpncw. 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



• 11 



MADE AND SOLD. 



with 
Mlytho 



WAREKOOMS, 

595 Washington St., Boston. 



The Atlantic EHontliiy 

rOB mi WILL CONTAIN 

Serktl Btorien, 
By KLUAnRTii HTUAnr FnRLm, nnthor of *'Tbo OatM 

■ AJJur,** ot«.: Oromok P. I.atiiiiop, author of ** A Study 
of llawthomo**; W. If. BinHor. author of *' Dotmold *^; 
W. D. linwRLLii, huthor of "The l.jKly of tho Arooa- 
took," **Tho UndlMOTorod Country V; and Hbnbt 
jAHm. Jr., nnthor of *'Tho Auorfean/' "Iho Enro> 
paana,*^ote. 

Short Btorlet and 8k«tobea, 
By Harbiict Bkbciikr Htowk, T. B. Aldbicr. Sabah 
Ob:ib .fswrrr. CoNarAsccK Pexiiiobb WooLaox, 
Kabk Twaix, Koas Tkbbt Cookr. 



ThoM Inrtrnmeota hare bees befora the pablle nora thna flily-iimr yaati, Mid allll mniBtAla Ihalr weillMH 
Bad hlffh reputiitioa aa tho 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

The prieea of theae inatmnieBta have been ureatl y redaeed, and aio as tow as the esdaaltre mb of llm nieas 
materiala aad workmaaahlp will allow. 

Pianos sold on espsy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quartero 
PIANOS TUNED. 

SpoolAl AIIobUob la giren to BBPAIRINO Fiaaoa (OF AMY MAKI) hf the 
akttf bI workmea. 
lUuiimUd Caialogw$ tmd Pne§ UM ami/atf ftti m OfpfibaftaB ft 



OHICKBRING & SONS, 



1S6 Tre^nofit Street, 

BOSTON. 



130IH/th Avenue. 

NBWTOBBL 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO 

TkB Tmn EtTABuaHBD n Thb Kastbem BrATaa, aad fltal towla appiond abroad for 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 



Ob blographioal, hbtorlcal and ■odal fobjaeta, by Ooli>« 
wiy Smith; Kuwabd Evrkrtt Halr. ob tho ■octal, 
w^ltieal and roligkmi Ufa of the world In tho time of 
Chrtot: WtixiAM M. KoaaRrri, on ** Tho Wlrei of tho 
PoeU^: Jony PiaxR, on tho **Karly Colturo. Myiha 
and Vwk-Iiora of oar Aryan- Aneeston*'; K. 1* Dvo- 
dalb, on *'Tho Relation of Society to Crime.** 

Tbb ATiJisrrtc fnmlfhea ita reader* In the eoono of 
the yenr ai mneh readinf as to eontnlned In TVMfjr Omtfi- 
fVnaief uf aoo pagea each. 



TERMS: 94.00 a year, In ad^nneo, potfoft/tw,* ao'eealt 



BMnoy-order, drnfti or 



Romlttanoea thonld be nude by 
eeg to to f od letter, to • 



HOUGHTON, MIFaiN & CO^ Bostoo. 



BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 



Not 



ESTABLISHED IN 1807. 



than from throe to foor 
poplle la a olnaa. 



HBTlBg all the aeeeasaiy f adlitlea aad ooeqaalled •zperlaaeob watlaaoa lo 
laatnunenfia aoitable both lor pobUo aad prlTato 
Tha laooar Biy lea aro 



laannf a etai o a giaal nulolj of 



NESS. 



faUoaloof 
lafon 



MIRAOLES OF BEAUTY AND 

There aro Biagalftcent ehorbh orgaai, with two maawali, twaatj alopib had 
There are exquialtely oraameated otyleo, with faU yet oaMoCh toaeo, aad 
taotafal BMdera faraltaro. Bat the ehef d*coaTro of tho Biaaafadaroa lo 

THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 



Dealgaed aad coaatmcted apoeially to meet the roqalremooto of nofoootoaal Maoielaao aad 
eoan^ a wholly aew aad aaproeiodeated laotnuaaat, belaf tha 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD, 



Aad capable of prodadof all tha affeota of a TTwO'lfaaaal 
Catalogueo and Clrealaia oeal to aay addrooo oa applteattoA. 

Boaroir, Jaaaary 2St 1880. 



MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY'S BOOKS. 



Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 

b the hlfhcet eharge a term for any one bmneh, Inelodlnf 
the free atady of JHormoay, Thoronah Wnie> ete., lo 



laeara the papll a flntohed mnalcnl edneatlon. 
Ooaaeeted with the Boetoa Oomiaiatuii la 



JUUDS EICHBERC'S VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Whieh the moit flHaoae rloUntoli of today aad the moit 
eritlea ha^a leeoBnlaad aa the oaly violin ■ eh ool 



la AanrlBn dwarfing of 
The rtfBlar tonne ba|la la Septaaiher, K( 

VahvaKvjr. aad AprIL 

lor OrMlarla JVLIUS BICRBUBO. JNraalir 



Odd, or Event 81^ 

rnlth Onrtnoy*o Olrlhood, Illa«tmted 1.C0 

Tho Ony wortliye t A Story of Threnda aad 

Thrnma ....IJO 

A Snmmor la Loallo OoMthwalto'e Ufa. 

J II oBtratOQ ••.••••>■«. ••■•• ••••••••«••••■••••••..•• laJiO 

Patlonoo atronfi a Ontlnaa • • • • .•••.•••••«.. •■•••••1.50 

Ultkortot AStoryof Yettoidaya 1.80 

"•Saoh hooka aa here thooM be In every honaehold, lo be rand, leeaed, 

a d eover will hold tocether.—aot holiday volnaMa for olefaat qalet, bat otlnliv aad 

lea,' which li lo BMko the world better thaa they tad tt.**—. 



RonlFolka. Illnatraled $tM 

WoGlrla. A HoBie Stonfl^ IBaitnted IM 

Tho Other GIrla. lllMtrated. IM 

Slahte and laalahta. Svola.. 
Paaalee t A Volnnie of r 

In pnrple and gold.. 
JaatHowt AKeyloi 



ae long ai tha 
wofffco>wllha 



HOUaHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boeton, Maaa. 



DWlQUrS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



tVoL. XM No. 1 



SEVEN YEARS 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

Trmtd*, BaHUeh«, ua llBotlnf AdTatMW. Br Dr. 
EHit. UoLDB. WlikBWTlrlMlllnlnUoaaiM Mapi. 
l*ab.,iTa. (lo.aa, 

Tbmt TolaiDM (lira Iht nmIU (K Urn* ]MnH] 
twwp Uw DIUKnil n*Ml ud Iha EuilHri ltl*w, tran 
HRtDim. Dr. Holmb'i InmUciUoiM w«« nrnukablT 



IfMlUf FiIm M.i tr '•». Tt, SaWolFUN. 11.79 ■ T*h 



ESTABLISHED IMS. 

The Orchestra and The Choir. 

les n^KKt snxEfc, uosdoh. b. o. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFUN& CO., Boston. 



.w tliarcni(bt]l*iid(p«ndEiilln«a, L_ , 

»•»« irilldin, Kwl lU (In (a pnmou tka «UmM I 
■II who mn IMMMMil ■■ Dm dmlopiMal et Hljtk On 

""^ OEiUEt rOK ISTEKTIBBIIEm. 

Bi. U. pn lad Im (Mibb. 
KErK^TB.—nar Htrtkmi ckaraid ■> nrMirfnr*W 
<MIUTTri>C^«,4». CalBBii, «i m. QurtOT.MiH. 
TILUill 1EZTS8, lis TLEEt RXEET, LOIDOI. 



Important New Books. 



ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 

hj RicsABP Grikt Whitb. auibur of " \T«nls Mid ihcir Uw*," " E*ar7-I>a; EacU*h," Mr 

I vol. IImo,SI3 pogM, (3 00. 

Thi* book Inrlndi^ hc-iilM iilh<.-T p*pen. rhc adminiblii nmra on Kt!!*ai rmanni tit Kngltah lit*. 



btFBded 



.. , nCiUion of the rah}rct iw iraini 
a IwnilKinw volnins thtj form b fo rkh in 
tnctiiolj wriiiH, that it cunot Inil to Inatruet bdiI i 



. . d irlikh wm (rom tbo AM 
14 title; TiirM IwTC Inn carrfullj icrlnil, 
il llion|[hirui olnvmiloB, awl It ao ai- 
niuliituda of nndcni. 



THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 

B> Ei-ianA Mdltokb, L[>. D., author of " Tha Mation.* 
Dr. Unlford ia wall kfiowc 
b7 c«nnrttiil]adpei at (t 
a*ar pnUiititnL Itii new 



a^uHic pvblitint. 



NOVELLOI 



, Tin Iall<nrln| ai* 



t Th- or '-'-,"" II'"M.>"I^;r'''"' 

& mVi"".! Fsrmh ufwiKr- 

•. Hmrmanr. Uv NUInar. . . 

1. iH-lriimi-BliMlitll. HTPnat. 



' <if Ihs n 



I n>1. ITO, ll.M 
inrkalila bouk. " Tlia Natkra," which ia ncardiil 
■n'Tlte itU'lv of Amorican pollllral ptiilototihv 

.„ „ • idaia and prlnctjilrw. 

It !• not B theoloeiol ti«aii« in rha iiifriM o( anr cliareli or any i:i«nl, but i> an ori|pnal, molala. 
It ul tha fniHlamrtiiia qii«ih>na of rcliidon. It rreata wiih marked abili^llie lalailMa 



•I leiWBca and idigjun, anl all Itadug qiHMioaa on which nligioai thinktr* an at m 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 

Bj Jamki H. Wmroit, Fh. D. I lol. 16mo, tl.U. 
Tban^Mtot thii hook and Iti nrnaterl.T ticatment nnght 



I ot th« rvaanrrilon ao ■■ In trva it fmrn tli.> fealnri'a which tm'f 
While it i> MHtnl M n* u> harnvinlu with tlie beat (eiidenciea of 
ihowB ID ba rntirclr connlatttit with the iMchinj:* of Iba 
.1 ■ . ■. ,|,i^.^| rcproMMa Iham odnjaat*!/. 



a atumUlnit-blDck to mai 
tboogtit, Ihb (talemnit 
M Iba mbitet, if not tnd 

THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT AS AFFECTED BY RECENT THEORIES. 

B7 J. L DiNAit, lata rrofniurof lli-inrf at tlrawn Unirenliy. EdIicJ bj Preteaeor OitoMB I' 
yi*H(«. of Yale Culleg*. I ml. »ti>. ItM. 
Am tmpnrtant wofk. diacnolni; with |^at abllilf and remarkaUa cnodnr Iha tbadfial of Darwin, 
Spmicer, Haxlaj, and olber wiltera u( eniinencv, wWa viaw* liB» t:»\tittl wide rnrraDeT, and wIhhp 
ajatertia are reKardvl aa nut* or \tm dircctl* otifmrfd to the tbcorr of a perMHial God. la r«tniati-in 
•T tbca* are marahalcd facta of hinlonr. dcdaciiont of arivneo. and prJnrlplM of hanun natvra, wfakb 
f^rawh Daw and apnarentiv aBAMailaUe nrf:unwula for Iha britcf Ib thaim. Tba vlgoRMU raaaaa- 
(•K *f '^ ^^ I* clothed !■ lau;Bat« uf aniublM praclalon and beaaij. 

TO THE CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES AND BACK. 

TVa Karratiira of the Rofal G«oi;raphical Bocittj'a FUrt Onlral AtricnB Eipcdltioa, IRTS-ISTC. 
Bj Joaarit Thohmm, F. R. O. S., <b comnund of the Expedttloa. With a abort BlOfiapbteal 
notice of tha Ulc Mr. Keith Johnitoa, a portrait, anil nap. 1 rola 1*0, M.00. 
Another Important book of Afrkan eiplnmtion and adMDtUre. The f,mtiw» Timtt my» : — 
"Hr.TkMi'sa trill Iha Msrr el kl> w«t la afrtia wlih w«4rrfa] «u* aa4 MfhtiH*. K* wUa la a riaiH>>al 

tH—af wMt altfMtlTa Myla tha »art»< W—IW »l b» ■> l ira: AW h> b a lallx faad aai u>*« ahanv, wnfc a 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE. 

Bj EttwiiT 1). Maati. I roL Kno, fl.oa 
Mr. HMid'abaokU»otalitaraT7bDbbI«ptodneedb7tha"Il(miniacancea"efCari7l«t bal a a 



EDGAR QUINET: His Eiriy LEfa and Wrctlngs. 

Bj BimiAkB HutK. Tol.ll iBlha-nHoaopyea) Libiaijr.'* 1 toL Ira, (01 t«|v HJa 
Bdtar QBiaat ta om d thn nohlcrt fls«raa Ib FtvBch blatarr, — a antoBBd tUakar, aa ImnmI 
wfiiar,BkliCb-ao>l*d|>aitM,MdaNaBofloft7ehBrBeUr. lik book cbMbIbb m wMallfM mmb 
•I Ua canat aad vorka. 

%• nraflf«ftf aS&mlaaam. Btml, pMlftid, «■ r«wj|H ^piit* *f <*« f^*fi»**», 

HOUOHTON, ItflFFUN AND C0MPAN7, Boston, Mabs. 
nOUGHTON. MIFFnm AND COMPANT. Bosk», UaAb. 



LIGHT AND LIFE. 

k MV Sondair SchnnI Roait Bonk. Dt K. ». McI!tT(na. 
■ilaaMenita. Uberal radaeUna tor qa—"— 
" I.lfht and IJta la all ha brin^ , 

Hlun .Ith tualln. « Vt Winn. 

I ITIuea of t>i 



OLIVER pITSON & OO.. Boston. 



NEW SONGS. 



J. r. laMphMM. 

uii, nNHKKBbT, Mr 6irai:^^tV.V.V.aMluo^i& 

STAT AT IIOMi: „ .J. Bwh!. 

SPKINOTIHIf R Bsdiar. 

THK OWL AND THE PC88T CAT..WB.r. Aplhoty. 

CARI. PRiJPEK, 



M Wsar sraan, 1 



Emerson Birthday Book. 

Vlth a taa, aaiiialir M» poMralt and (walre IllMtralliaa. 

Sqaare Una, taataftllri Manpad, •I.Mi ■ailbia aawaa 

ao,aalt,ec>ul, tua. 

A baaatlfal IHtla Tstama. Ilka the " LMcTallo* Mrlk. 

wj Book." whieb baa |innad rcmaikablT pspalar. It 

Mtalna aalKtloPa nude wtih naat ear* inn beih thn 
,raaa aad poetical wsrha et Balph Waldo El ~ ~ 
•rety day ot tha year. 



HOUGHTON, HIFFUN& CO, ButH. 



MUSIO AND MUSIOIANS. 

Zaaaja aad erItlelnBa by 

ROBERT SCHUMANN, 

Edited, traaalalad, and anaoUtad by 

FANNT RATUOND RITTEB. 
Sacond terlM. Prio«S2.7B. 

Unnwnt-Raant, MEW TORK. - aekahartli. 

We eerdUIIr canantnlata Madame Rltter and bar Eia- 
(llih-apeaklni reiulci*. on the praductloB ot tbla bhibI la> 
ferattlDc and dall|tatral Tolene. — £-ni, LohIob. 

There are two naalcBl wrller) vboaa wsrfci ead MUaae 
rank with thoaa et tha blefint Ulerarr aathariti, «Bch M 
Matthew Arnold am) fudnta BeOTe; ther at* HeCtrt BahB- 
mann and Klebard Wacnar.— A'arJea.Xawyarfc. 

Tbia book ipuklca with nni. Sod) eapan Ba neraa- 
lan'i rbapaodi itrlke ehoA* In tba raader'a heart which 
Ttbraia tor bcnin alter lu |>rroMl. BrleT aa la Madanw 
ttltiar^ anneaed ikateb at Belininaan'* life awl chaiaelar, 
ItbeonelBclBrWJiutaniliniUiful. An Intereatlnc baaJ 
hBBiaaii, photosranbed frwa an otlalnal wwalt b* 
mana, aaUtaljr dfllaraat Iron tbcM hitherto paE- 
I, aad prMMtad to Mia. Bitter ta Madaia l!lan 



to Mia. Bitter ta Madan i!ian 
■alba TolBM.- raH< BewTeM. 



VASSAR OOLLEOE, 



Sohod of Art.— Departmeat of Hnslc. 

Dr. V. U BimB. BIraelar 



■JviiR 10, 1881.1 



DWIGHT'S JOUltNAL OF MVSW. 



• •• 



fll9u.$ital Siiiisitntttiotu 



1//Ky EDITH ABELt, 

^'^ A fUr MrcTAl Mftpoiia of Mtody, tenelilnit. and Plnjrlnf 
kiK«r«>pe.hM reliini««l to liittloii, mmI will gtv« prtvat* 

Mid ciMt l.«PM>nii In Rlnjrlitir. 

Pvplla i iraiiarwl for th« i:(mc«rt and Opcntlo SUM. 
MKH inKXCK; HOTKL 1I0YI^S1H.IX. 

J^M. TiMOTHEUS ADAMOWSKi, 

JfATlBg takon «p hit reshtoneo In Dotton, will mcoIt* % 
llmllcd nnmber of pnpllt for tb« violin nnd for If nalqM 
rooMmhlo. AdilrvM 149 (A) Trtniont StreoU 

nHARLES N. AJULEJ^. 

^ VIOLINISTi 

Kmrvm nipitt wtK nMlfnction on inc iTiolin* Ano for 
fMiimtnl ksMim (Piano and Violin) for iha Mttdy ol 
Addrtaa cars of O. Ditkon ft Co* Boattm. 



j BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 



JLfE. WiLUAM F, APTHORP. 

Teacher of tha 
rUMO^rORTB, MARMONY, and COUNTERPOINT, 
No. a Ona Placb (oft Brimnar Sc.)^ Boaron. 



Prc/tsiW cf tki AriofSittgiHgt 
ITS 2d ATonoo, Now York. 

Ladlot »ropofod for thoOjpoimor 

Oonoort Rooni* 



UME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 



QEORGS r. BUUJNG. 

TBACRER or PIANO AND IIARMONT. 
Hnnaony l aaao n a antlrfaoiorUy gl vn hy maU. Ad> 

AMBMcAjr Art Jovuxal* 

39 Union Sqnnro, 

Now York. 

J^R. G. m CHADWiCK, 

OONI>UCTOR AND 4M>I/> OROANIfIT, 

wm VMoivo pnplla In Ifnnoforto and Comnoaltlon nl 

119 (A) Trbmoxt St., Room Ck 

Q^ JL CAPE AT. 

(Laipaig, from tSio-itjj, induaiiM). 
TRACKER or PIAN(^ ORGAN, AND HARMONT. 



taaablal 
n 9T. Cnvmcm. 



i96TainMmT St.* 
At Moiiia. Chidnrii ft SoniP. 

J^ADAME CAPP/AAT/, 

(LMa Prima Donna al "U Scab,**ia Mitammrf in dbo 
kadiag Opani Honma of £uro|i«X 

RMCMiVMS PUPILS FOR yoCAL CULTURE 

At Na 44 Wiwran STManr, Bootow. 

y P. CURRIER, 

TEACHER OP PIANO-PORTE, 
M9U)Ti 



BOSTON. 



J^R. ARTHUR POOTE, Piam^firte TWuJUr, 

iWaalCadarSlraa^*' ' 



J^R. CHARLES R. HA YD EN, 

TEACHER OP SINGINO^ 
, HoTMi Pblnam, BoaroN, MAia. 



]LfR. yUHIUS $y. HILLiUif^fU^tmmi), 
'« riANO, THEORY. AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

^^'•^^'•h'g J — jy^ ^''^ Eoaawbla LoMona(larl 
K 1^ "CtOo) by Mtam. C N. ALUJt Hd WvLT Pi 



l^ADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD. 

PIANIST, 
ui Emtt Tmth Strttt, Htm Y^rk Cllf. 

DERHHARD LISTEMANN 

*^ Givaalmtraelionaln 



ADVANCED PUPtLS OR THE ViOUH, 
ioiK Stou^ 34 Waal 8t^ 



J^ISS HELEN D. ORVIS, 



TEACHER Oft THE PIANOfORTK. 
! Porcat Hill St. (nonr Oraon St.). Jnmnlon Plata. 
filC^crvnoer: B. J. Lako, J. S. Dwioht. 



J^R. JOHN ORTH 

RECEIVES PUPILS an dbo PIANO-POHTB 
AUdaMaaieRooma, 

ftCn. 



QEORGE L. OSGOOD. 

Uf^ (a) TMMoirr hx»n» 
CONCERT SIN%»INOto ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 

J^DWARD B. PERRY. 

PIANO SOLOIST AND TBACREB* 

hia pnfOaoo aad aflar 8op»am b or loth nl fkn 

a«iii» Rooiii, U8^ Tbbm oirr St., Bonam. 



CARLYLE PETERSILEA. 

^ Cpy CERT PiAHiST AHD 

MREmm mnSILBA'S AOADDfTOr ] 



TEACHER. 

MUSIC, 



It mtoroa tha enerfy loat 1»y nprronanom or IntllgoMtion. r<tllov«4 ti4«4li*i 1 1. twr itUi |f«lii« an I nonrnlcrln, rofro*ho 
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% 



tho nerves tired by worry, excitement, or oxoemlvo brain fatlRiH*. atrt- ntfiliMiia « rMillHff mtttn'try, and tfivea fonewod 
vigor In all diaeaaea of norvooa oxhanation or doMllty. It la the inily ^rtrntifr of coitaiiMiiii i«ni. II RMr<« vtullty t9 
the Inanllloionl bodily or inoutal growth of ahlklron. l*h3rMlrlan« have |»r«'«i'rllHfd ;iihmnki |«rirliMc,'a. Kiiraaloby 
Dniiglatt or by malf, »i.oo. TMSROSBY 664 El 666 llUth Avo.^ NOW YOfh 



HfR. JOHN A. PRESTON, 

TEACHER OP THE PIASi^hX^h /A. 
149 (a) TaBMONT StawT, UokTiw, Mank. 
Hoora 10 a. m. to 1 r . m. 

M^^^^^ RUDERSDOA'PP, 
*^* S9 EOrLSTOy S/'REET, mi\fi*\' 

Up 10 May, then for five hionihfi al i>«r oiuHiry •m«Ici4:« 
Lakbudk. Hbhum. >*>-«. 
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B. SHARLAND. 



PIANO FORTE, VOCALCULTURP., WKAIY | p^ILLIAM % WINCH. 



5^^ B. WHITNEY, 

I ' ORGAN, PIANO I cmi K, AND HARMOinr« 

I I as TaanoKV Siirr»T, l!«r>v»«. 

I 

j J^YRON W, WHITNEY. 

Par ORATORIO, OPERA, and OONCERIft 

POfmanant adorm. 
No. 9 ALUTon Stmmt, Ro«to«. 

I 



READING and CHORAL OOIfDmiKO. 



Q^ A. SUA W. MadiiCH. Wis. 

CoMroRirions PuRictiinKn roR Hi*ifrtAL O1 < ,Aaii*s«a. 
Mualo of Amatonra earofully arranied. 



If/ILUAM H. SHERWOOD. 

CONCERT PIANIST, 
AND TEACHER OP THE PIANO-PORTI^ 
»S y Tan nowT Stm«t, B oTow, Mam. 

Q^ W. SUMNER 

Will be at Ma roons 149 (a) Trcmont St., BoMen, avaty 
iarenoen (Miwdajr* axcrpted), where arranicenianta for PIANO- 
PORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS wiih hbn m^ be made. 

QHARLES P. WEBBER. 

149 (A) Tremonx STIIt:P.T, lloSTiiN. M.«>s. 
Phyalolofloal Dovolfpment of tho Voteo. and t^v An 

of Singing. 



149 (A) TrBMOHT STRtBri 
BOSTON, MASS. 

QERMANIA BAND, 

Aaa Mitttafy Band, Scranade Band, Grand or SmaH 



Fob Parade.^^ Concrrts, t^ARTiRi, Wrddinoi^ 

*'Thb German," akd all occasions 

WHERE Music is required. 

t.j^,,.^.CMailaryBand .JULIUS E. RICHLER. 

**■*""' I Orchettia CARL H. EICHLER 

W. C. NICHOLS, Agsnt, 
<lMN-r. «|iA U'a«niim;ti>m Sraarr, Boavon. 



JVNING DEPARTMENT. INSTITUTION 

FOE THE BUXn, 
I .SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCED 
j AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. 
An Ordaia from Boeion or vldniiy aani aa above, or lo ly Avmt 
,»iU • • 



Tktt DwMrtmfid km tk»gt ^ mEtkt 

ikt FMit E€kmi» ^ B0d$m. 



DwiGHTS Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Editor. 

Tliifi Journal hsf maintAincd its existence and iu eliaracter longer tlina any Mtisical 
Periodical in America, being now in its 41ft Volume and its 29tli year. 

Being owned by its Editor, it is wliolly independent, in iU opinions and its utteranees, of any 
privale interest or Influence of artists, musicians, musio publishers, or musical Instmrnent 
manufacturers, and never barters praise for adYertisiog patronage. 

It enjoys a high reputation, both here and in Europe, for its high tone, for the candor of Its' 
criticism, for the solid Yaloe of iu contents, — varied, reliable, instmctlve, and In greal part 
worth preserving; for its persistent efforts to raise the musical taste and standard of our 
people ; and for Its Impartial survey of the whole field of Musical Art, so far as Iu limited 
size, dependent on the measure of publie rapport, admits,— for It must be borne in mind that 
for every musical tople which claimed notice ten years since, there are at least ten times ae 
many now. 

119 eonienli relate moin/jr fe Me ilrf of Munc, ftnC wUk oeea»umal $tanee$ of lAe «sr<tf ^ 
art and polUe Uterature. 

It has an able corps of correspondents and contributors, Including such names as Prof. 
F. L. RiTTER, of Vassar College, and Mrs. F. Ratmond Rittrr, Mr. Wiluam F* Aptborp, 
Mr. A. W. Thater, Mr. W. S. B. Matbcwb and Mr. C. H. Brittan, of Chicago^ Mr. 
J. C. FiLMORE, of Milwaukie, and others. — An important feature In Its columns for soom 
months will be the publication of a complete report of Mr. AptborKo Lscturbb on tmb 
H18TORT OP Muiic, recently delivered at the Lowell Institute, as rmwtf cipressff If lit 
author. 

The Journal is Issued fortnightly; price of subscription, $S.AO per year in advaaen{ if* 
copies, $10.00; ten copies, $20.00, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 

CLUB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 

WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN k COMPANY'S OTHER PERIODICALa 

Dwioht's Jounif al op Mosio aw d * Tnn Atlawtio MosfTntr, |{k76 pe 

Dwionv's JoonifAL or Mosio and Boeron Medical ASfu Bcnoieaii JoornaIi, tl76 ** 

Dwioiit's JoOTutAL OP Musio AVD Thu RBrORTBn, .......•• 11.76 ** 

Dwioht's JovmfAL or Musio avd Tun U. 8. OrriotAL PbSTAL QoiBn, . • ai&O ^ 

Dwiobt's JooRitAL OP Mosio AHD Tnn OiiAnTnnLT Review, tlOO «• 

Dwiout's JouRitAL OP Mosio AVD The fcoiiinonoH RnviBw, . « . • • 0^00 ** 

Dwiom^s JooEHAL OP Mosio aud ran two Rnvinwa, afiO " 






• 77U AtUntie pertrmu 9f Lomopsllow, Brtart, Wbittir% Lo#ru« a$A Uouia% 0^ M 

^^fir $1.00 see* rnddkimaL 
Mfigfeiisw eepie$ ff Dwioitr'a JoonitAL or Moeto will k md Is eajf o«IA«ss sn ti|y ^ Acii » tem 
The Joobhal iahrmUH Cam. Pnonm'a, 30 IKsst St^ A. Wiujamu h C&, SBS W ' e s fcisfi 

taiiSk., A. X. LonWa, SOP IKodMyfsn St^ami If cAs Fmtkme^A tmkSks^Bmm. 
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DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



[Vol. XLL-N& 1048. 



Longfellow Birthday Book. 

AKICAKQJSD BT 

CIlA4lLOTT£ FISKE DATES. 



Wllk • tM, MiUnl J Mw Portrait, and twelv* niustntloM. 

1 rol. tqniir* Itaio, tMlefollj sumped, 91.00. 

A tMlefttl lluto TolaiiM, eontalttlng MleettoM mad* 

,wWk great car* froai both Vbm prote and poatlcal works 

of Umuj Wadavorth LMsffallow, for aranr day oT tlia 

TiMM aalaetkma ara priniad on tha laft-haad 

Ob Ilia rlght4Mad pagaa ara Important mano- 

nada, nanally Um namaa of dteUngabhad Indlrldnali 

.VkOM Mrtli oeoarrod on tka daja OMntlonad, and tpaooo 

•va laft for antograplia. Tha book la amballlahod witli 

a iwaarkably tea portrait of Mr. Longfallow, and twalva 

•IharUlaatratlona. It 1^ bound^a tlia BMOt taatotal atjla, 

and la In all rcapaeta ona of tba beat and 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 



The King's Missive, 



Edltad bf M. M. Balmo. 16«o, fall gUt. •!.» 
Thto llttl* book oonolata of wtta and pongant aaat 
gatliartd from tha whola laid of lllaratvra, and la 
■truotod apon tlM sama admlralUa plan whlah Mr. Ballott 
amplojad In hia pravlom work of alodlar akaraetar, **A 
Traaaary off Tkoogbt," wkMk baa provad to aaeaptabla. 

nr A TBBA8VRV OF THOVOHT baa baaa to- 
•aad in noca attracUva atyla, and lU priaa ladMad Iraai 
•ftJOtofl.00. 

The Servant Girl Question. 



By HABmiiT Putaoorr Brorrofto. ' 

atyU. 91.00. 

A oarlai of aouyi by ona of Hm moat brilllantof Amacl- 
aaa wrltett an a aubjaet that Intaratta all AnMfffeaa faml- 
llaa. Mrs. SpofTord't lltila book may not aelva all ika dlf- 
iaaltlaa of tbia Intrlcata qooetlon, bat boaaakaepan will 
road H with tympatby and can hardly fall ta dartta 
tl^ banadt from it. 



\«Var oala by BAofcaallara. Baat, paatpald, aa laaalpt af priea bj tha Pnhltohara, 



km9 Oraaa Posm. By Joan O. WaimaB. 

■lacl portrait. 1 aaL 1Ibo» gUt tap, %\M. 



Thlibaak 
tiaralaeaiha 
Itn. It win ba 
A 



paHtftal!ira off **Tha Tlrioa off Bahaid,** hi 



alliha 
of" 

ky. 
aalyfagnd 



wrtttaabyMr.WM^ 



Early Spring ^ Massachusetts. 



fkaathaJoaraalaf HBnTD.TBOBSAV. t faL 

glHtap^tlJi. 



ThaMajttmeli tram 
waadarf al kaaaaam af 
lara of Xatara, aad tha 
wbMh maka an off 1hoiaaa*k 
traatlta. 



Joaraal hata tha 
IhaaaaM 
orlgiaalaadladlTldaat 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. BOSTON. 



•miff tmtmpmti tfwI^la-Jlaah 
praaitrf •/ mrdimm 
trmrri fa jrarai 
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XDXTXOV FOB 188L 

A SATCHEL GUIDE 

Ftir tk» Focof iaa TaarMf m Eunpe, 

With Mapa. lOmo, roan, flaslbla, $9.00. 
This compact and aenrkaabla gnida-book if 
beyond qncation the bait haady guide yet pub 
Uahed for the uae of Americaa toariata in Ea- 
lope. It inclndca the British lalaa, Belj^iaai, 
aaid Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switaef- 
laad, Fraaca, Aaitrta, aad Italy. It glvat tha 
trarrlcr jnot ibe lafonaatioB he aceda, la tha 
bestfonn. 

Wa kaoar af na Bofvptaa galda-baok which m adml^ 
ablj aaaiblBra brBTlty« aemraey, coaii ' 
IcaM al rfup* and laaUf al BMChaai 
imdefMdmt ( New York). 

Tha baak !• ladrcd a SMidol of prr^ptoaHly and biviritj. 
All tbaadviM ll aiTW will b« foaadaf laioMdiala ivrrlca 
Tba«flateb«l Oaldc * lalb tli« rwdrr 4«w f fratW '•AcaHSy 
wUkmd a Mot/frt mftmrnftH^ and tbto fMluia of lb* book 
will wcmminJ It la aaay toarUU. — fwJA UmUOmgHU 

TaaHnlt piaaoanca tha ** ialcb«l Oulda ** •aarrmt 
lui clai«.aaabllaa ibrm la a»k« tha bmsI aC ibdr 



at tell tha 



Iha BMtil dMimbla 
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abJaeUal rral lalantt 
iaaad Jad l daac dba^ 



•«e Far mlt ly BMkutt tn. Ami, patl>paM; aa f$ 



BOaOHTOir. MIFPI IN 4 CO., Boetov, Mam 



A Remarkable Book. 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 

ByT. T. HUNGER. 



A book oC tlioroughly lenalble, judicloua, ayni* 
patlieiie helpful talkn to young people on Porpote, 
Friends aad CompaDionv, Mannerti Thrilt, 8elf- 
Beliance and Ckwirage, IlealUi, Reading and In- 
telleeUia) Life* AoiusemenU, and Faith. 

Tbia book touches acts, habtts, character, destiny ; 
It deals with the preseat and vital thought in literature, 
society, life ; it b the hand-book to possible careers ; 
h stiniulates one with the idea that life is worth 
liYingi there are no dead words in it It b to be 
ranked with Principal Shairp's ** Culture and Reli- 
^on," and with Dr. CUrke's •* Self-Cultyre." The 
production ol a book of this sort is not an eveiy<lay 
oocarrence t It is an event : it will work a revolution 
aasong young men who read it: it has the aumly 
rli^ firom cover to cover^—A^^rsr yprk Tlmit. 



■OCNIBTOIft MIFFUN A OOt, 



BOOKS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 



OHABiEs vmva WAinat 

Mt WiiiTKa oil TUB Nit4i. Mew edition, re- 
vised. Ifmo, $2.00. 
la Tiin LnvAMT. OS 00. 

WhaCbar ana Im« bwa la tha BmI, ar !• fotaf la Cba 
BmI, or doM not ^tpcrC vTar la pa, IhtPt boaiii aia 91 all 
liavnl bMha Um br«l. bMaaM aM«t Itathf al aad CMBpaa- 
laaabla gald««, having la itMm Um v«ty atmaapham aad 
aaalif hi wt Um OfWaC. — WUUmm C. Mn«, LL. J>. 

SAuaTaaiaoa. ** Uttk CtsMle ** style. Olja. 

A chaiHiinic srHce of travel skelrhes la Lon* 
doa, Paris. RbiaeUnd, Switierlnnd, Bavaria, aad 
Italy. 

OU SBOLABB; Its Setaefy^ Ait, Hii fieplo. 
Br Jambs M. IIoppiv. Professor la Yale Col- 
lege. Kew eiliiioa, reviaed aad eniaigcd. IObm^ 
01.75. 

A BM»c iMKlnbbi volaBM, and al Ihs mm» lima matt fal> 
aabi*. — T%* Imtleprmti^ml, 

HAKi GHIISTIAV ABBBBIBV. 

Thb lai«a«ivis.%TORB; or, Lirn ill iTAhf. 

O. T.; or, Lirk la Dkhmabb 

la 8r.%ia asv IHiarvaAl 

Picturba or Tbavbl. 
Crawa 8vo, 01 JO a volaaM. 
BTOIIiK TIAITS. By RALrn WaLBO Bbbb- 

soa. 0I.5IK 
VBV DAYi Of iPAXir. By Katb riBi.». " Ut- 
ile CIamSc " alyk. 01. SO. 
HZ XOXTKS nr halt. By QionoB 8. Uii;. 

LABD. lOnio. 02X)0. 

TEAirSATLABnO OIXTOBBO. By Hbbbt 

Jambs, Ja. 1 vol. l2aio, 02.00. 




._„-^ , ni 

lanieiitlnff. and laid hbi tcaiy wllh aaeMaylMMd i 

tHB XABDi or iOOTt. By Jambs F. IIob- 
VBWBLi.. Wiih mapn. l2nio, 02.00. 
8kctehci« of *' tbe long aad wondeifally varied 
scries** of tlie works of Sir Walter Seoti, **of 
tbe BO leva remsrkable itoiy of bis life, and of 
the places with whfch both works and life are aa- 
sedated.** 

•MBOE 1. WABnro, JS. 
A Fabmbb's Vacaviob. A Tear fai the Natb- 
eriandi, Nonaaady, Brittany, aad the Chan- 
nel Islands. Copioasly and beantlfally Olas- 
tratcd. Bqaars Ovo^ OOXM). 

Tbb Bbidb or tnb Rribb. Two Handvsd 
MOsi la a Moasl Row-Boal. To which Is 
added a Paper en the Latfa Fort Aasonlas 
aad his poem •'Mosella,*' by Rev. C«Ami.BS 
T. Bbooks. Fally aad .Onely OlBBtrated, 
Bqaars IObm^ 01.00 



OobOlbHomb. a eeriso of English skelehea. 
01.50. 

Ebousb Hotn-Boona. I vat IfnM, §1.00. 

FnsBcn abd Itauab Nom-Boosa. I eoL 
lOma^ 01.00. 

The same la **UtdeClasBie'' style. 01.10 n 
volame. 
A tAlCSIt OTISB Isr the Tasolisn tiMBlil In 

Bai^pa. Editkm for loot. WithaMps. IOma» 

roan, Osalble, 01410. 

This eompsct and servierable gaida-book is be- 
yond iinesthm the bnt handy guide yrt paMished 
for tbe aae of Aanrican toarttfis In Rutope. It 
iaclades the British lalea, Belgiam aad Hollaad, 
Ocrmany aad the Rhine, SwHserlaad, France, 
Aaatria. and Italy. It girea the traveler Jait the 
laformatioB he needa la the liesi form 

wno OF nATBL An imr nr itait 

By CNAnuES Kliot Nobtob. Ubm^ Oi.tO. 

BBMIMnCBVClO OF B01OniJinAyBt. By 

Aanaaw P. PaABonT, D. D. lOmo, 01 JO. 

OAOnUAB BATl. Rtndles of Spanish Sran* 
ery, Cmdoms, and Chaincier. By Jobb Hat. 
Ilmo, 02.00. 

AVoviTvo sdmro iiatbl fiotoim. 

Cbossibo TriB Atlabtio. OUeng lalio^ 01.00. 
Urs ABD I>owBa on Labd abd Watob. Ob> 

long folto, OIjOO. 
OVTHBNI1.B. Oblong folio, 0IO4MI. 
Thesame. Large paper, 40 platea hi pertfeUob 

025.00. 

W. B. KOWBUO. 
Vbbbtiab LirB. l2mo, 01.50. 
Italiab JooBBBTS. l2mo, Ol.sa 

on TIAR AUOAB. By tha anther el ''Ona 

Summer.** " Little CUssle ** style. OIJO. 
FOm OF FUOBO. Rdilsd hjr H. W. Lono- 

VBLLOW. •* Utile Chtfsie ** style. IOhw^OIjOO 
par volame. 

1-4. KnaLABB ABB WaLBB. 

5. Ibblabb. 

0-4. ScOTLABOb DbBMABK, IcBLABB, KoB* 

WAT, ABD SWBDBB. 

0,10. Fbabcb ABO Satot. 

11-13. ITAI.T. 

14, 15. Spaib, Pobtiioal, Bbmiob, abb Hm^ 

LABD. 
U. SWITSBBLABD ABD AOOtBlA. 

17, 10. Qbbma'bt. 

10. Qbbbcb aitd Tvbkbt (ki Barope). 

10. Russia abd SraaaiA. 
11-0. Asia. * 

14. AraiOA. 



nOHTON. MIFFLIN AND OOBIPANT. Bobtoh, 1Cabs< 



UOUUUTUN, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY* Bobtoh, VJkim. 
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BOSTON, JUNE /*, iSBi. 

SiBtsnd al ttM Pwt OilM al BoftoD •• MeoBd<lji« nailer. 



prtMig wriiUm/or HU$ Jmurmal. 



i>Mithmi ^iniffkifk «f Boroirroy, Mtfti^ * Co^ 
Jiii p w, JI(V«« ^''''e^ io €mt9 a mraiArr ; f«^ prr ireor. 

#br aole fa MMUm % Caul rmuBPKm, jo H'ett 4lr«t#, A. 
WtLUAMH *^>., jlt/ TduAJUfton vitrei, A. K,'I/(»MXO. 
j«9 ir<M*iit|pr4M «i»re/,aatf Ay fl^ Pmbli$kfr$! ia Jfew ^orA- 

Sf A. BERirTASio» Jm., jt C^ajoilb S^mur, amd IfofmiiTOiK, 
iFPLUf ft Co., «/ ^«IAr Place i 4a i'kUoitelpktA *y W. U. 
Boimi * Ooh //m Cke$immt Sirrti ; to CJU«a^ Af tk€ Cui- 

CAOO MUtIO OOMVAIfV, Jig Stott StTttU 

MIL OSCAR WEIL ON THE NEW YOBX 

FESTIVAL, 

TOO MUCH ** BIO TUIMQ.**^ Ill VAL COM DUCTOR8. 
(Tnm Tkt CrUie, May 7 and 21.) 

IC Ml imnMUiM audionoe» an immenM cho* 
nitt and an immenao orchcttra, together with 
reasonably tmooth first performances and 
much hearty applause, mean sucoessy the 
Music Festival, upon which Dr. Damrosch 
and his corps of aid^ have spent mouths of 
unceasing thought and lahpr» maj be con* 
ceded to have made a most snccessful start. 
The opening concert, on last Tuesday even* 
ing, found tlie 41*^1^ room of the Seventh 
Regiment Armory fairly filled by an audi- 
ence that b estimated to have numbered 
nearly ten thousand. Soloists, chorus, and 
ordiestra were in full force, and possessed of 
a repose that betokened perfect confidence in 
their leader, as well as the consciousness of 
thorough and sufficient preparation for the 
task before them. Everything was auspicioiis. 
And, indeed, when we consider the dilRcul* 
ties that must in the very nature of things 
attend the. performance on so largo a scale as 
that designed by Dr. Damrosch, of works of 
such magnitude as those out of which he has 
composed the programme for this festival, it 
must be admitted that the result has been in 
many respects eminently satisfactory. Wheth- 
er an entirely satisfactory rendering of any 
musical work is possible by a chorus of such 
proportions, and in sudi an immense audito- 
rium, is, however, extremely doubtful. We 
are Inclined to the opinion that it is not possi* 
ble, and the performances at the Armory 
only tend to strengthen and confirm the im- 
pression produced by previous attempts of the 
same nature. Even in countries where there 
exbt large bodies of well-trained cbonis- 
singers who can be brought together on 
special occasions, the more thoughtfiul. mu- 
sicians have long since recognized the fact 
that just as the number is augmented beyond 
a certain point the effect (that is, the good 
effect) is weakened ; that the volume of tone 
(not noise) is not materially strengthened, 
whereas much (precision of attack, ewsftnUe, 
as well as color, quality) is almost entirely 
sacrificed. The singers are distributed over 
• vast area, many of them beyond any such 
direct infiuence by the conductor as ts one of 
the first essentials of a good eniemNef the 
ws ses (say the tenors and basses) at a great 
distance from each other, and consequently 
out of instantaneous hearing either of each 
^^her or of the distant parts of the orchestral 
ud the anxiety to hear themselves, (as an 
Mvanee that they are heinjf heard) it almost 



—-f- 



certain to lead even singers of experience 
ift^ainf^ng ludutnaUy t^ loud. Moreover, 
it ii qtikr iiupoHitible iMftt a chorus of such 
moMtroRi |irot>ortiDiifc Auald have sufficient 
rehearsif t^t ther. Tli* taaining in separate 
bod|k« is vorv w«ll as a neve preparation, so 
f«ir ^ peccidou and aecmaQr are concerned. 
TI19 reel wi^rk, lipwerer, -— that of getting 
tlie cb'^rus Ip nipg beauUliirfT^ together, — re- 
inale>> Htill to bd done, and can only be done 
by much and careful tripling as -a body. 
Naturally thb is, with us, tor the present at 
least, entineiy out of the question. If we 
wish to have choral performances on a gn^nd 
scale, we must be content to take them with 
all their imperfections, and be patisfied with 
them. 

With the orchestra the matter is simpler. 
It will be long before we are able to get to- 
gether an ordiestra (a good one) that will be 
too large to handle, and— setting aside the 
questk>i% of expense — there b no difiiculty 
in the itay of plenty of thorough rehearsal. 
Rut if we are to sing our oratorios in halls 
five or six times as large as those for which 
they were inteuled, with chorus and orches- 
tra in proportion, what are we to do for solo 
singers who will not be utterly dwarfed and 
lost in the immensity of their surroundings ? 
We have here a difficulty that b not to be 
overcome: Nature has set the limitation and 
we must abide by it. The tendency toward 
over-large auditoriums has of late been fre* 
qnently deplored by the best dramatbts, as 
well as by musicians ; into illimitable space 
one can neither speak nor sing— he must 
shout. And in a hall that b litrge enough 
to seat ten thousand people, even tlie shou^ 
ing of a single voice goes for very little, cer- 
tainly not for goo«l singing. Rut if we are 
to have festivals on thb scale, with chorus 
and orchestra numbering their thousands, and 
audiences in proportion, then there is hardly 
a doubt tliat Dr. Damrosch has given us the 
best that was possible under the circum* 
stances. An orchestra plajri'ng fairly well 
together (let us say quite as well as seemed 
possible, considering the remarkable manner 
in which it b dbtributed, of whksh more 
anon) ; a chorus that gets through its work 
with a certain rough, but sturdy coherence ; 
a feeble, colorless filling in of the solo work, 
and a general etuembie rather spirited and 
broad, that has, at least, thb one valuable re> 
suit, that it leaves one longing to hear the 
great compositions (of which one gets at all 
events a general impression) really well done 
at some future time — these are in themselves 
something, tliough perhaps not all that was 
anticipated by a majority of the audience. 

The selectbn of Handel's Detiingen Te 
Dtum as the opening number of the Festival 
was an evidence of excellent judgment. The 
music went tolerably from the beginning, and 
improved toward the dose of the work, so 
that the fugue, <* And we worship Thy name,^ 
came out with considerable predsion and 
iUau The solo work in the TV Z^Btmi was, 
on the whole, singularly Ineffective. Even 
Miss Gary, whose beautiful voloe was as 
nearly latisfybg as it b likdy any voioe 
would be in so large a spaee» seeaedt in her 



eagerness to be heard, to lose control of her 
phrases. Signpr Campanini and Mr« Whit- 
ney were scarody heard at all ; when they 
were it was not pleasantly. Tlie orchestra 
«0at heard; frequently in two separate and 
distinct jMlies^and then again en motis, just 
a tantalising instant before or after the cho- 
rus. In the Tower ^ JBobii (Rubinstein's) 
everything moved more spioothly, and the 
performance of thb great and difficult compo- 
sition, although not entirely free from blem* 
bh, much of it unavoidable in the very na- 
ture of things, may on the whole be pro- 
nounced successful and highly creditable to 
Dr. Damrosch. It, as wdl as the Rerlibs 
JRequiem, which was the ]nlee d$ renUanee 
on Wednesday evening, brought to light 
some excdlent work on thci part of chorus, 
orchestra, and solobts, and appeared to fully 
impress the large audience with a sense of 
iu vivid and picturesque beauty. Rublnstdn 
has not given to the world a work more noble 
and truly beautiful t^an thb cauUta, or one 
more entirely his own in spirit, form, and 
«olor; it b a oom|x>sition to be heard again* 
and again, — as it wiH no doubt be, — and one 
that will always be assured of a warm wel- 
come. Resides the B^qmem and Wagner's 
Kattermarehf Wednesday evening's concert 
brought a new Festival overture, by Dr. 
Damrosch, a composition of quite undoubted 
merit and brilliant, sonorous effect. Although 
not strikingly novel, (U themes and harmo- 
nies are interesting (the latter, perhaps, occa- 
sionally too ddiberately so), the treatment of 
them brpad and fine, and the scoring that of 
an accomplished musiebn. 

Our apprehensions as to the effect that 
Dr. Damrosch's arrangement of his orches- 
tra would have on the purely instrumental 
numbers of the programme were fully borne 
out by the performance of Wednesday after^ 
noon. It Was unsatbfactory in the extreme. 
Not only were the wind instruments, reeds 
especially, often so far apart in their attack 
as to cause the entrance of the tone-body on 
one side to sound like an echo of that on the 
other, but even the strings were ragged and 
uneven. This was particularly noticeable in 
the famous WalkUrenriU^ which, ugly enough 
in itself, was rendered simply hideous by tlic 
jumble into which it was thrown. The Reet- 
hoven Symphony — the Fifth — fared some- 
what better from the fact that the ien^ of 
the Allegro movements was taken very dow. 
The finale indeed seemed to us to be dragged 
beyond all reason or precedent, so that before 
twenty measures of it had been played, what 
had evidently been intended by the conductor 
for a broad, majestic movement, became a 
dull, heavy, and utterly wearisome pace. The 
Andante, on the other hand, seemed to be 
hurried, and hicked repose. The other in* 
strumenul numbers were the Overture to 
OlymjnOf by Spontinl — which might well 
have been spared in favor of some oouiposi- 
tion of more valne-^aiid the garden-concert 
arrangement of Lbst's Second Rhapsody. 
The solobts were Madame Gerster, who sang 
quite delightfully the aria with two fiutee 
from rj/taOedm Jfard, and Mbs Gaiy, who 
made the isoet of RerlkNi's dreary and m» 
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notonoiu reveriet La Captive. Whj anj one 
should write a concert song with such per- 
sistent and very successful avoidance of cither 
tune or intelligible rhythm, and then why any 
one else should sing it, we do not pretend to 
understand. The duo from Giulxo CtBtar 
(Handel) a diarming and graceful bit of 
rococo, was beautifully treated by Madame 
Gerster and Miss Gary, and beautifully ac- 
companied by the orchestra as well* Signer 
Campanini, who was perceptibly nervous' 
over hb first singing of the *'Love Song" 
from the WalkUn^ made ample amends in the 
repetition (a quite enthusiastic encore), and 
being more at his case, sang beautifully. 
This, as the song is very diflicult, means 
much. 

The chorus had evidently made of its share 
of the Festival a genuine labor of love. Not 
to mention the Meuiah^ with which most 
of tlie singers were prolwbly familiar, there 
were, besides the *' Mcistcrsingcr " chorus and 
tlio chorus in the *' Niurii Symphony," three 
great choral works to bo studied and re- 
hearsed. This means many rehearsals and 
much hard work. All that the chorus did in 
public was done as well as it could be done 
under the circumstances ; from beginning to 
end the attack was, for the most part, even 
and neat, and the intonation excellent: we do 
not recall a single fault or blunder for which 
it could be held responsible. The same may 
be said of the work of the orchestra. Indeed, 
there were moments in several of the per- 
formances (during the Lucrymosa of the J?e- 
qniem^ the finale of the *' Fifth" and the 
andante of the '* Kintli " symphonies) when it 
was only the coolness and steadiness of the 
orchestra that saved matters from going irre- 
trievably to pieces; when the conductor 
seemed {only seemed, however, for he was 
probably cool enough, though he had lost 
control of his beat) to have lost his head, and 
the orchestra kept ii$ head lieautifully. The 
work of the children (on the Saturday after- 

3H>n) was delightful and full of promise, 
othing could |K>s8ibly have been steadier 
than their singing, and that they hail had the 
most excellent training was proved beyond 
doubt by the bits they had to sing without 
accompaniment. They endc«l so absolutely 
and exquisitely on the pitch that we have yet 
to hear the adult chorus that can surpass, 
even if it rivalsi the purity of their intona- 
tion. 

We find, then, a public willing to come to 
and pay lil)erally for such concerts, a chorus 
ready to devote much time and pains to the 
preparation of new works, a conductor whose 
enthusiasm inspires those around him with 
something of his own devotion to his art, 
and an orchestra reliable in any of the emer- 
gencies that in great performances are likely 
to arise, and bearing itself bravely in the 
hottest moments of the battle. And yet, ex- 
cepting certain isolated bits of solo work, 
occasional moments in the larger choral com- 
positions, and the singing of the children, 
which w^ uniformly excellent, we must con- 
fess that from beginning ta end the Festival 
gave OS no moment of genuine musical en- 
Joymenty seemed neitSier to have spnug 



from nor to minister to a sense of art, brought 
no satisfaction of any kind, and taught no 
lesson, unless it was that of how not to do it 
It was impossible not to hear within one's 
self the constant suggestion, <* Musical hippo- 
drome," and to wonder whetlier, if there were 
no rivalry of conductorship and struggle for 
notoriety and position in our midst, we should 
ever have been invited to expend so much 
labor, money, and ^ gush " on such an utterly 
unmusical performance of fine compositions. 
We think not. The gist of the whole affair 
is probably to be found right here. We have 
two conductors with rival claims to preced- 
ence ; each has his following. With no 
public -» ours least of all, for many reasons 
— would mere professional excellence sufllce 
to establish their relative positions : it has to 
be done through the magnitude of their con- 
ceptions, magnitude in this case (where the 
one writes but little, and the other not at all) 
finding its expression mostly in tlie number 
of people they can gut together for a per- 
formance, and the bigness or newness of the 
coniiK>sitions they can put upon their pro- 
grammes. So we — who have never yet had 
a thoroughly satisfying performance on a 
reasonable scale of any one of the great cho- 
ral works, who have yet indeed to make the 
mere acquaintance of much of the standard 
repertoire, with whom, moreover, chorus- 
singing is still in its infancy — must needs 
put on our Festival programme no less than 
two new choral works of the largest dimen- 
sions and greatest difficulty of performance, 
handicapping them at the outset with chorus 
and orchestra of such proportions that it is 
simply impossible that they can be properly 
handled (that is, with thorough ooherence of 
the masses, and anything of light and shade 
or color), and in a hall in which the best of 
solo work could only go for nothing. What 
more b to lie done in the Festival announced 
for next year by Mr. Thomas— -announced, 
too, with most unseemly haste and more than 
questionable taste, just before tlie commence- 
ment of Dr. Damrosch's •— we cannot im- 
agine. There are no more requiems for four 
orchestras to be struggled with s there is but 
one ** Ninth Symphony ; " there is no larger 
available auditorium than the armory of the 
Seventh liegiment ; and unless it b to be an 
open-air performance of the BaUh of Vittoria^ 
with half a dozen batteries of artillery in 
support, we really cannot see what b to be 
its claim. To be sure, there b the Graner 
^lass of Liszt, and his EUxabeth\ they are 
pretty big scores. Or perhaps he might be 
induced to write some new thing that should 
be bigger and louder than any that Berliox 
ever dreamed of, — say for eight orchestras, 
with a full chromatic scale of kettledrums in 
eaclil 

The dbpositk>n of hb chorus and orchestra 
had no doubt been carefully consklered by 
Dr. Damrosch, whose great intelligence and 
experience we are as far from questioning as 
we are from ccmoeding that hb dbposition 
was the best possible under the eireamstanoes. 
Indeed, wo are convinced that if ha oonld 
have heard the effect prodiaeed hj the orches- 
tra in the greater portMNi of the hall, he 



would have been the first to find fault with it 
and propose a massing of the various bodies 
of instruments. Grouped as they were, — 
that is, not grouped but seimraleil, a complete 
set of wind instruments behind the long line 
of first violins on one skle, and another be- 
hind the second violins, at a distance of almut 
sixty yards, with the double-liasscs dividetl 
into two groups, — it was simply impossible 
that they should play accurately together. 
That they were not oftener apart was re- 
markable, and creditable — to the players. 
Neither Dr. Damrosch nor any other con- 
ductor could have held them so without the 
most extreme care on their own part. The 
chorus was also dbpersed rather than massed, 
and its work consequently suffered in pre- 
cision of 9n$emhU. The stage was at once 
too shallow and too broad ; a slight additbn- 
al depth would have permitted much greater 
compactness, which — together with the 
building in of the stage as a sounding-board 
-» would, we believe, have reme<lied matters 
materially. The real trouble, however, goes 
back to the inception of the whole affair : it 
was too big. No such chorus, orchestra, or 
hall were ever thought of by the composers 
of any of the works performed, unless it 
might be Berlioz, for whom it would be diffi- 
cult to make the tone-masses too large, and 
who probably had in mtml very muchthb 
kind of thing in writing hb Requiem ; and 
we cannot but think it a pity that in a Festi- 
val involving so much labor and expense, so 
much fine music should be wantonly sacri- 
ficed in order that the apostle of noise should 
be afforded an occasion to air hb vapid ex- 
travagances. And in thb even I)cr1ioz 
agrees. In one of the papers, ** A Travtn 
Chanted* he says: ''Music must be heanl 
near to \ its principal charm disap|)ears with 
distance ; it is, at the yerj least, singularly 
modified and weakened. • • • Sound, beyond 
a certain dbtance, although we may hear it, 
is like a fiam^D that we see, but the warmtli 
of which we do not feel. • . • The effect of 
the orchestra in too large halls b defective, 
incomplete and false, inasmuch as it b other 
than that which the composer intended while 
writing hb score, even if hb score was written 
expressly for the largo hall in whkh it was 
heard." And again: '*For the musical ac- 
tion of voices ami instruments to lie complete, 
all the tones must reach the listener simulta- 
neously, and with the same vitality of vibra- 
tion. In a word, sounds written in score must 
reach the ear in score." This, however, — 
simultaneity of vibratioh, the carrying of the 
tone-mass ** in score," that is, accurately to- 
gether, — - b rendered as impossiMe by tlie too 
great separation of the tone-bodies as it b by 
the too great size of tlie hall. Tlie mere im- 
posing effect on the eye of an army of singers 
and players, the full, satisfying tone that suck 
an army produces in the broader choral pai^ 
sages, — all thb affects the unthinking public, 
whkh b stirred and excited by it knows not 
what. But it b only the lower mosM»l mip 
tnre thai b reached bj what b perlbniied m, 
thb big roagh-ahod manner: the tme art 
sense b not even touched. Noise b not iw- 
ily arasiei past • eertaia poiai b not 
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niiitic at oil. And in jiut ao far u we carry 
our fesiirals and other performances into the 
region of mere noise and claptrap, just so far 
are we leaYing behind us the plane of true 
art, and descending to the level of noise- 
making. And festivals such as the one we 
Imve just passed through are and can be at 
best but a mere hodge-podge,— a musical de- 
bauch, in which what should be the inspiring 
wine of life Is abused and spilled upon the 
ground. 

Of the performances themselves we have 
little more to saj. That of the Meuiafi 
was more nearly satisfactory than any otlier 
of the great choral compositions. It had the 
advantage of being familiar to most of the 
singers, and is a work, moreover, that we are 
so accustomed to hearing sung in the English 
manner -^t. «., with but little variation of 
light and shade — that it suffered less from 
the unwieldiness of the masses than most of the 
others* The *' Kinth Symphony " was about 
as bad a performance as we can imagine, — 
coarse, crude, and ineffective. The baritone 
recitative in the lost movement was, however, 
an exception. Of the purely orchestral work 
the best performances were probably the 
overture to tlie ** Meistersinger,'* and the 
** Preludes " of Liszt, tlie latter quite effec- 
tive and more nearly coherent than most of 
the others. The Schubert Duo-March ar- 
rangement is one on which Dr. Damrosch is 
hardly to be congratulated. The Schubert 
quality cannot be said to be improved by 
such bits of contrapuntal frippery as those 
with which the Doctor has embellished it; 
nor does he seem to us to have caught the 
spirit of either Schubert's intention or his 
habitual style of instrumentation in his man- 
ner of scoring it. 

GOUNOD'S •« LE TillDUT D£ ZAMORA.** 

The career of M. Gounod as an operatic* com- 
poser is somewhat peculiar. After the produc- 
tion of his first opera, Sappho, in 1851, dramatic 
works followed at no very distant intervals froi^ 
his pen. La Nonne Sanylanie and Le Mcdecin 
malgrd Lui led the way to his greatest work, 
Fmutf which was first given in 1859. Faust was 
succeeded by Philemon el Baucis, La Reine de 
Saba, MirtiUe, La Coiomhe, and Romeo et Juliette, 
all of which, though contain! d<; many beauties, 
failed to repeat the success of Faust, After Ro- 
mio et Juliette the composer produced no opera 
for a period of ten years, tliough it was while in 
England during tliis time that he wrote the music 
to Poljfeticte. His only contributions to the stage 
were tlie incidental music to the plays of Les 
Deux Reines de France and Jeanne d'Arc. The 
lattvr, many of our readers will remember, was 
given in London at one of M. Gounod's concerts 
In 1874. After ten years' abstention from tlie 
operatk stage, M. Gounod brought forward his 
Cinq Mars at tlie Ofidra Comlque, Paris, in April, 
1877, following it with Polyeuete at tlie Grand 
Opdra in October, 1878. Neither work, however, 
obtained more than a succes d^estime, — at least, If 
we may Judge from tlie fact that neither has been 
siaee revived. Immediately after the jiroductlon 
of Poljfeuete It was announoed that the oompoMpr 
was at work upon a new opera in four acts, Le 
Trihut de Zamorot which saw the light on the 
1st lost 

Before speaking of the mnsle of U. Gounod's 
hm work Is will be best to give an ontllne of the 
UbttHo^ wUch has been wrltsen by Messrs. 



D*£nnery and BrtfslL The scene of tlie first act 
is a sc|uare at Oviedo. Manoei Dias, a Spanish 
soldier, b about to be married to Xai'ma, when a 
troop of Arabs arrives, commanded by Den-Said, 
an ambassador from tlie Caliph of Cordova, who 
Cornell to demand from Raniire II, King of Ovie- 
do, the tribute of Zamora, consisting of twenty 
young maidens. Among those on whom tlie lot 
falls to go into captivity Is tlie young bride 
Xaima, whose charms at once excite the admira- 
tion of Bcn-Sai'd. The necond act passes In the 
suburbs of Cordova. While the Moorish soldiers 
are celebrating the anniversary of the battle of 
Zamora, an- Arab ollicer, Had jar, a brotlier of 
Ben-Said, is protecting from their intuits a mad- 
woman, Ilermofa, one .of the Spanisli prisoners, 
wlio belongs to Ben-Saiil. Manool, who, disguised 
as a soldier of Borbary, has followe<l Xaima to 
Cordova, Is recognized by Had jar, wliose life he 
had saved on the field of battle. Informed of 
tlie loves of Manoei and Xsima, Hadjar prom- 
ises his preserver to ranspm his bride; but at tlie 
sale of the captives which follows, Ben-Said, 
more and more In love with Xaima, outbids all 
otlier competitors, and parries her off to his 
harem. In tlie third act tlie scene presents Ben- 
Said's palsce. The Arab trios in vsin to win the 
love of Xsima. Hadjar enters with Don Manocl, 
whom he presents to his hrotlicr as his preserver, 
and for whom he asks the freedom of the cap- 
tive. Ben-S.aid, on his refusal, Is Insulted and 
provoked by Don Manool, who is, however, easi- 
ly disarmed, and Is about to pay for his temerity 
with his life, when Xaima enters. At her solicita- 
tion Ben-Said spares Don Manoei, but only on 
condition that he departs Immediately. Xaima, 
left to herself, Is In despair, when slie Is Joined 
by Uermosa, who, in a scene in which she relates 
how lier husband was killed at the massacre and 
burning of Zamora, gradually recovers her rea- 
son, and recognises her daughter In the captive. 
In the fourUi and last act tlie gardens of Ben- 
Said's palace are seen. Manodl has scaled tlie 
walls to see Xaima for the lost time. Tliey re- 
solve to die together, and he Is alKMit to strike 
her to the heart and then to kill himself, when 
Hermosa appears, snatches the weapon from him, 
and conceals it in her bosom. The lovers, left 
alone, are surprised by Ben-Said, who orders 
Manoei to bo taken back under escort to Oviedo. 
lie is removed, and the Arab renews his Impor- 
tunities to his captive. He is luferruptcd by 
Ilermosa, who begs him to restore her daughter 
to her. The chief, considering her still to be 
mad, treats her as such, when she suddenly draws 
from her bosom the weapon she had snatched 
from Manoei, and plunges It In his breast. She 
is seized by soldiers who enter, but Is saved once 
more by Hadjar, who acquits her of blame oa the 
ground of insanity. 

It will be seen from this sketch that the libretto 
Is one which offers good situations to a composer $ 
but it Is difficult to give a direct answer to the 
questkm whether Gounod has availed himself to 
the fuU of his opportunities. Tlie Impressions 
produced by a careful hearing of Le Tribui de 
Zamora are of a very mixed description; Of 
the musical skill, the stage experience, and the 
dramatic instinct of the composer of jFaiijf, It Is 
quite superfluous to speak; to these o^wy page 
of his new *opera bears tribute. But If It' be 
asked. Has tlie composer given ns here any new 
manifestation of hb genius f Does his latest >ork 
conuin anything whhdi has not been heard be- 
fore T we are reluctantly compelled to answer In 
the negative* Le Tribui de Zamora contains 
some exceedingly graceful and charming ballet 
music, and has one magnlfioent seene— &e duel 
between Hermosa and Xolma, which eonelndes 
the thM act, though even la this OBene U is the 
appropriateneM of the dramatle ea prs isioM , 



rather than tlie novelty of the maslcal Ideas, 
which chiefly strikes ns. But the rest of the 
work,-thotigh never tedions nor dull, Is absolutely 
wanting In freshness of Ideas. Occasionally ao- 

toal reminiscences are to be found. Forlnstancot 
in Hermosa's song (Act II), 

Ahl noslU jols 
L'aiift m'envolt I 

Is a passage identical even In tonality with one of 
tlie most familiar plirases In Agatlia's great scene 
in tlie FreyschUiz,' while the whole scene of the 
sale of the slaves, which forms the Jinale of the 
same act, would cerUinly never have been written 
In lu present form but for the aoet|on scene In 
La Dame Blanche* For this, however, we hold 
tlie authors of the libretto at least as responsible 
as the composer; for the sltnatkNis are so paral- 
kd as to render a certain similarity In tlie musleal 
treatment almost Inevluble. Of suggestions of 
Faust and other of Gounod's works, which are by 
no means unfrequent, we tliink less, for there are 
rnry few composers who do not at times repeat 
tliemselves. But besi<lcs such passages we find, 
almost tlirooghout tlie work, tliat kind of Indis- 
tinct reminiscence of otlier things which at times 
becomes positively Irritating, because, while It 
sounds perfectly familiar, one vainly endeavors 
to recall exactly where one has heard it all be- 
fore. The finish of the workmanship, the taste 
and beauty of the orchcstratk>n, cannot be too 
highly praised ; the one thing wanting Is fresh- 
ness of Idea. 

Among the best portkms of the opera, besides 
tlie great duet mentioned above, may be named 
the twy pretty opening choms, the wedding eho- 
rus In the first act with the accompaniment of 
three church bells, tlie whole Jinale of the first 
act, the quaint march In D-minor accompanying 
the entrance of tlie Cadi (Act II), the delicions 
ballet music In tlie third act, and the great scene 
In the fourth between Uermosa and Ben-Sold. 
On tlie otlier hand, several numbers might he 
named which are decidedly commonplace, while 
one or two are even vulgar. 

The performance was one of high exceltenee. 
The place of honor certainly belongs to Mdlle. 
Krauss, whose acting as Hermosa sliowed her to 
be a tragedian of k very high order. Her Im- 
personation of the mad and despah>ing mother 
reminded us forcibly of artists no less great than 
the late lamented Tietjens and Fran Materna. 
As a singer we cannot speak so highly of her. In 
the dramatic momeats she has a tendency to force 
her voice and to sing out of tune. Besides this, 
the treinoh, which Is tlie vice of the French 
school, and from which scarcely one of the sing- 
ers at tlie Grand Opera Is exempt, was at times 
painfully noticeable. Mdlle. Daram (Xaima) Is 
a most pleasbig. Intelligent, and satisfactory ar- 
tist without being actually great. M. Lassalte, 
wlio Is well known to our London audiences, was 
extremely fine, both as a singer and actor, as 
Ben-Said; wliihi M. Sellier, In the Important 
part of Manoei, showed himself the possessor of 
a irery fine tenor voice, which he used most ar^ 
tUtkudly. The Hadjar of M. MeWhissMek was 
another most praiseworthy performance, while 
the smaller parts were, without exception, satis- 
factory. Tlie band and chorus, directed by M. 
AltbSf left absolutely nothing to desire, while the 
mise en scene and the Incldenul ballet were ao 
less tasteful, elaborate, and even gorgeous. 

Tlie reception of the work by the aodkneet 
which fiUed every seat el the Immense hoose, was 
favorable without being enthaslastie* To an 
English hearer, tlie disciplined applause of the 
da^ue produced at times a somewhat amosing 
effeet, espeeUlly when, as not nnfrequently hap- 
pened, the rest of the honse was to all appear- 
aneo totally apathetic. These tUngs, hewever, 
ate ■anefe d differently fmJfnmc9> U Le DHbtd 
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d€ Zamora tboQld have % long run, w« think It 
will be owing to the excolleneo of the porform- 
«noo» and ospeeiall/ to the acting of Mdllo. 
Krauts, which alone is worth' the Journey to 
Parle to tect rather than to the Intrinilo merite of 
the mniic. — Lamhn Atkentevwu 



LADY PIANISTS. 

To th€ Ediior of the London Mutieal Wortd:-^ 

Sir, — **Moif jm ne connaiipoi do riro//' waf 
the characteristic epeeeh of H — a to ** Professor" 
£— a; at least, so the aothing-if-not-anecdotal 
teteraa was wont to quote as an example of tlie 
Ingrain canity of ** genius." 

fiut perhaps there was more of fact than of 
▼aaity in the proposition, when dlspassionatoly 
considered* A celebrated executant scarcely has 
riioaU^ Uvt the very solution of the question why 
A succeeds when Z fails Is tills : A does somo- 
tliing unlike his predecessors, while Z may repeat 
and even Improve upon tlicro, only what lie does 
has been heard before. The world does not want 
to hear what it has heard before. It wants some- 
thing new. It has a laurel wreath in reserve for 
individuality. It does not particularly care what 
individuality, being ready to accept grave, gay, 
deep, superficial, In turn { but individuality alone 
holds the ticket of admission to tlie dais where 
**the World," enthroned, dispenses the priaes. 

Cast even a cursory glance at the list of tlie 
names the world has adopted as ** rulers of tlicir 
kind," and it will be foi^nd tliat scarcely two 
among them were couples la theory and thought, 
or In feeling and expression. 

For example, take tiie feminine pianoforte- 
players wlio have "made their names." They 
are by no means fair blooms upon a common 
stalk. Their individuality Is as various as the 
countries which gave them birtli. Yet each Is as 
entitled to admiring respect as slie Is open to crit- 
icism. As it is human to err, so tlie very charm 
of a human gift is closely connected with its Im- 
perfection. It is the imperfections as well as the 
gifts of a few feminine leaders of the pianoforte- 
executants that I propose to enumerate. 

First and foremost, Clara Schumann. First, 
because the root of her talent lies umieniably the 
deepest. A humorist has said, "that before you 
can understand a German, you must dig him up 
liy the roots." Although Uiis scarcely ap|ilies to 
executants, there are cases where tlie hearer will 
not rightly judge certain celebrated German v«r- 
luosi unless Irf a thoughtful mood; especially 
Mme. Schumann, with whom accuracy of detail 
holds a secondary rank. Intensely subjective, 
her thoughts, her fingers, are to lier merely the 
medium between the composer she Interprets and 
the minds of lier listeners. She forgets herself, 
her abstraction even leading to uneonsdons man- 
nerisms, and her listeners follow her, and think 
more of tlm composition than of its exponent. 
As tlie composer's ideas are so forcibly impressed 
upon lier audience, tlieir attention Is riveted upon 
tliese, and the slight technical failures oC tlie 
pianist— blurred mimilia, slurred passages — a|»- 
peal to dulled ears. The power {iresent is sul>> 
Jective, self-abnegatory ; as it is a strong power It 
rules so as to make the audience subjective and 
self-abnej^atory also, in a fainter degree,-— sub- 
jective, because they are thinking of what they 
are hearing rather than Aow they are hearing; 
self-abnegatory, because all Mme. Schumann's 
aiimlrers seem with common consent to waive in- 
dividual tastes and predilections, to which lier 
•omewhat uncouth and rugged execution can sel- 
dom appeaL This ruling power belongs to leaders 
only. Clara Wieck-Schumann is the leader of a 
•ehooL She has, and will have, followers and 
Wtatort; bnl she cannot have a successor. 

The leader of aaoCher (the difeetlj opporite) 



scliool Is Mme. Arabella Goddaid. To deny the 
great English pianist her rank Is Impossible In 
the. teeth of her Continental reputation among 
Kuropeaa artists, by whom, as travelled artists 
well know, she is unanimously acknowledged. As 
Mme. Schumann is absolutely subjective, so is 
Mme. Goddard entirely objective. Like Holman 
Hunt among painters, she Is the apostle of detail. 
She approaelies her composer and hb ideas from 
witlKMit, and laboriously interprets in a series of 
finished and exquisite tonchos, each perfect la 
itself. If the succession of atomic impressions 
leaves a quantity of minute memories rather than 
a sound, if incomplete, general notion, this Is tlie 
fault of the objective scliool rather than of its faith- 
ful, if unimpassloned, priestess. The rougliest 
grumblers against the "Goddard** scliool of 
pianoforte-playing admit that while hearing the 
English pianist they have experienced certain 
sensations so intricate and entitle that for the 
moment they were enslaved. They admit that 
each eflFect was produced at the exact Instaat, 
that no pianMrno nor »/onando was wanting» 
the dimin^undi and eftoeondi being wrought 
with an enthr^dling nicety ; " yet, after all, ft was 
but an elBgy hammered out by rule," b the final 
growl of tJie Sobjeetivec — the "rough-and- 
ready '* elamorers for the Ideal. If It Is an un- 
tidy, even ugly, Ideal, no matter. They wonkl ac- 
cept tlie most grotesi|ue "living thing" ratlier 
tlian the polished symmetry of tlw most smilingly 
beautiful statue. • • • Yet there are tliose whose 
love of Order keeps them content at the feet of 
Beauty, even if that Beauty be petrified, change- 
less; ami at tlie head of tliese, so far as pianoforte- 
playing Is concerned, Arabella Qoddard sits upon 
a thronn which can never be usurped. As tliere 
can never be another CUra Schumann, so there 
can never be anotlier Arabella Goddard. 

In ail of the supplementary life humanity calls 
" art " there are two legitimate scImoIs, the sufr- 
Jeetivo and objeetieo; the iubjectioe sacrificing tlie 
actual to tlie Ideal, the objeetite claiming- to reach 
the ideal through the actual. I have alluded to 
tliese natural laws as exemplified In the heads of 
feminine pianoforte-players; but there are cer- 
tain wandering spirits wlw are essentially demo- 
cratic and subversive, and who, pretending to be 
bound by no rules, enlist tliemselves under those 
which are most cruel, most inconsideratet because 
they are outside known law. 

In all time, in all species of art, there are tliese 
erratic beings. We generally see a full crop ap- 
pear when art has become more tlian usoally arbi- 
trary, didactic, and consequently empty. In the 
annals of pianoforte-playing, the smooth allitera- 
tion of a Hummel and a Cramer was followed by 
the sudden appearance on the stage of — a Lisit. 

This is not the time nor the place (nor do I, 
your humble correspondent, possess the power) to 
discuss the position In tlie musical universe of this 
glittering meteor. But It is undenUble that he 
became a leader (of negation?) and that he had 
myriails of followers. In pianoforte-playing he 
has his women emulators. Among tliese stands 
pre-eminent the AustriM, Sophie Mentor. 

Such a perfect specimen of a feminine follower 
of the LUxt school we have not as yet seen. 
Mme. Mentor Is embently fitted for her vocation 
physically — - being large and loosely made — and 
mentally, her interpretations being also large and 
loose and without tlie concentraled temkmess 
which is generally to be traced In a woman's 
doings. Wherever the nrasle she undertakes to 
Interpret vouchsafes a subject, that subject b di»> 
jointed and vague, III suited to feminine feeling. 
fiTme. Mentor, Iwwever, by reason of her pecnllar 
temperament, augoMnts these subjecte with lier 
singularly similar* indivldnallty; therefore we 
hear Lisal emphesleed, a boea to U a i l leeye. 
A large teoe^ a large deUvwyy Inrfe eiaentlfn 



skill — what more can be wanted to inlerpret that 
ambitioae ehimorer for more than music chooses 
to give? The gentle Lisstess has yet to show 
whether her powers are snflieiently expanded for 
the legitimate to edge its way within the broad 
embrace with which she has evidently clasped its 
reverse. 

In Germany they say, "all good things go In 
tliroes." As lady pianists are essentially good 
tldngs, let me stay my pen after alloding to these 
—three heads of sdMiols— -and not weary your 
readers nor trespass upon your space by aUnding 
to a crowd, which could only be eUssified below 
them. I am, sirt your obedieat servantt A. L. 



A MODEL THEATBE. 

The oompaay of the Conrt Theatre at Saxe- 
Meinlttgen lias acquired a remarkable and peculUr 
reputation in Germany. This Is due not merely to 
the excellence of the performances In their own 
tlieatre, but to those whidi they have given la 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna and other cities. It Tis a 
oumihon custom In Germany for singhi actori to 
be invited to join other companl^ for a, few 
weeks, when they are called "guests," in c'rder 
that they may pUy the parts In which they have 
acquired tha greatest distinction at home, lathe 
case of the Melnlngea theatre, however, It Is not 
single actors who make these friendly expeditions 
to otlier places, but the entire company, so that 
"Die Melnlnger" have come to be spoken of col- 
lectively, as a body of persons governed by a par- 
tkttlar pystem and animated by a commoa pur- 
pose. In fact, their visits to German towns are 
regarded, both by themselves and others, as ml»- 
sioaary enterprises, the object of whfeh is the ia»- 
provement of the stage. Beformers, especially 
those who wear their Imdges 0|ienly on their 
sleeves, are usually regarded with suspicion, if 
not with dislike. The Meinlngers, on the con- 
trary, have become extraordinarily popular. 
Wherever they go the theatre Is crowded: not once 
merely, but night after night, so long as they caa 
be prevailed upon to stay; and they are usually 
pressed to repMt their vbit at the earliest oppor- 
tunity possible. Uptothbtlnw they Imve never 
played out of Germany. Now, however, they 
are about to give a series of performaaoes at 
Drury Lane Theatre. When the present grand 
duke succeeded his father, in 1966, he found a 
company ntthii Hof Theatre neither better nor 
worse then in other German towns of the same 
Importance. It was, aa b enstomary, a double 
company, giving operas and plays on alternate 
evealngs. The duke, however, actuated by a 
laudable desire of dicing one thing well, soon 
made up hb mind to abandon opera and to devote 
his energies to the representation of plays as com* 
pletely as the resources and limits of the stage 
woukl allow. The condltMMi of the German 
tlwatre, so he thought, was not satisfactory. 
Modem p i ece s , such as trannlations of popular 
French novelties, light eomedies aad farces, might 
be put on the boards as well as they deserved to 
be; but the higher forms of the modem dnuaa« 
the cbssbal masterpbces of Germany, and the 
plays of Shakespeare^ whom, as b wall kaown, 
the Oennans have adopted aad made tlielr owa« 
were performed In a very slovenly fashion. U 
needed a very eritleal ^e to perceive this. £n^ 
lishuMn who have had the good fortune to sea 
FoMOt or Hamlii at one of the great German the- 
atres have rejoiced that there was still a stage en 
which poetimd plays eouhl he represeated with 
respect to the author's own Intention, without cur- 
tailment from deference to the habits of the 
audience or soeM stupid tradition of the stage, 
and, as It appeared to them, with far greater atf 
Im^lff^ to detaib and to the mloiinnla Breeentft* 
Ihmef the mfaMr Aanelera than la nomiyn te 
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KngUnd. The Duke oC Saxe-Mciningen, how- 
ever, thought other wife. It appeered to him 
th«t» while one or two pnrti were intrusted to 
actors of talent, the rest were neglected ; that tlie 
Kcnery was too often inappropriate; and tliat 
the eoetunics and accessories lacked historical ao- 
cnracjr. lie therefore set to work to correct 
these defects in his own theatre. In every play 
produced there the same pains were to be be- 
. stowed on the small paru'as on tlie' great ones. 
Self-assertion on the part of any member of tlie 
company was not to be tliooght of. It is one of 
his principlei that tliere should be no ^ supers ** 
In his tfieatre ; only actors ami actresses, any of 
whom must expect, if need be, to be called upon 
to take the smallest parts. Wlien a piece has 
been selected for performance, the prlnci|ial parts 
w» first studied under his own dircctlon» and 
olken in his own presence, until ho is satisfi<Nl ; 
after which the different scenes are gradually put 
together and rehearsed over and .over again, 
alwajTS witli the scenery and all tlie persons, 
wlieUier speaking or silent, wlio are to appear in 
them, so that oompkste Imrmcmy may be proiluced, 
and everybody* small as well as great, may feel 
their responsibility in tlie perfect realization of 
the picture. By thb means carekssaess and list- 
lessaetson the part of tlie lookers^n are avoided. 
They are made to umlerstand that gestures may 
bo as eloquent as words, and that each member of 
a crowd ought to possess a distinct and definite 
Individuality while taking part In a common 
action. In oonseiiuence, tlie throngs that fill the 
stafo in such plays as JuUut Cattar^ FUtteo^ and 
yValUnaitiiCi Camp (all of which are to be given 
in London) are said to be quite wonderful in their 
reality, and in the way in which varieties of 
nationality and motive are indicated. ** Work,** 
says the duke, " b tlie secret of tlie Meiningers' 
suceess;** and the venlictof German audiences 
Is wholly In hlsjfavor. Wherever the Meiningers 
perform tliey kave their mark behind them by 
stimulating audiences to demand, and managers 
lo attempt, increased eflicicncy in these really im- 
portant matters, which are often regarde«l as ac- 
cessories upon which neither time nor thought 
need be expended. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the abolition of tlie detestable star sys- 
tem has rendered the performance of any great 
work insdequate. If no performer be preHsmi- 
nent, on the other liand no one is ailmitted who is 
Insdequate. The average is remarkably high. — 
Bosf oa Heraid. 



READING FROM FIGURED BASS. 

It Is now some eighteen months ago that the 
leader of the Mwieal Siandard was devoted to 
the subject of Reading from Score, — that branch 
so necessary, yet so neglectc«l in the studies of tlie 
young musician of to-day. Alreaily a cliange for 
the better has taken place since the University of 
Cambridge has included it In their examination 
for the degree of Bachelor in Music, lland-in- 
hand with the study of. score reafling— in fact 
one might almost call it tlie preparatory study — is 
that of reading from figured bass. If one could 
take the average opinions of the musical profes- 
sion on 4hls branch, it wonM probably be that it 
Is only useful to the cathedral organist in pUying 
from oU scores. Even those professors who 
teach harmony to their pupils rarely extend their 
labors lo the rightful end by making their sehol- 
m apply their theoiy to their pUying, thus 
watching the chord formations aiidaaalyxing 
them as tliey go by. 

Harmony, It Is eemmonly supposed. Is neees- 
iwy to any one wishing to be aeomposer, wish- 
ing to past BOOM examination, or wishing for the 
of adding 



of most things may be compared to the swing of 
tlie- pendulum; so in regard to reading from 
figured bass. There was a time when one might 
almost say tliere was no other way of playing. 
From the epoch of Peri, Viadama, and Monte- 
verde Twho first used this method), down almost 
to tlie beginning of the prerant century, including 
Bach and Handel, It was the custom to write for 
tlie organ part simply a figured bass line. But 
tlie pendulum has now swung to the other side, 
and all music, whetlier for organ or piano, is 
written out in full. The player of a hundred 
years ago used his mind as he filled up from tlie 
simple figured bass eUborate and artisUe accom- 
paniments. The player of to^ay, as com|iared 
witli his predecessor, a mere madiine, uses only 
his fingers to play tlie notes already printed for 
him. A barrel-organ can play (and often far 
more correctly) the usual work of a modern 
player; but no machine, liowever skilfully con- 
structed, coukl fill up tlie chords of a figureil 
bass. So far, liowever, only one side of the sub- 
ject has been treated. It remains now to show 
that tills branch of the art Is we/ul to the per- 
former of Unlay, as well as Interesting to the 
stu«lent of tlie past. 

Firstly, it enables him to read at sight with far 
greater ease. Tlie man who is accustomed to 
play from a figured bass has no need to read 
carefully every note. He glances at tlie cAon/, 
not as four, (ir^ or six individual nnieif but as a 
conorete mass, and fdays it, whihi the poor per- 
former, who studies alone tlie practh»al side, reails 
up each note one after anotlier, ami at last, after 
far greater labor and expenditure of time, arrives 
at the same result. To tlie organist, wliere the 
masses of notes In diords are often huge, It be- 
comes doubly helpful. Take such a piece, for 
instance, as Guilmant's celebrated Chmur in D. 
What hibor for tlie performer to read up often 
tlie eight or even nine notes tliat sometimes make 
up the chords contained In tlie piece 1 Yet how 
easy for tlie theoretical student to cast his eye on 
the mass— a simple chord, not nine se|Mtrate 
notes, but the major common dionl of D. It is 
of course true that harmony must bo carefully 
and, as the old Puritans would have said, ** pain- 
fully " studied, before every chord can be told at 
a glance; but wlien once this lias been achieved 
tlie ease obtained in performance is Immense. 
How is it obtainable? A most simple plan pre- 
sents itself. When studying harmony, before 
writing down exercises let tliem bo played through 
fii^st, then written^ and when tlie chapter or sec- 
tion, say on chords of the seventh or on suspen- 
sions, is ended, let the pupil |>lay over his cor- 
rected exercises and then play the figured basses 
from tlie text4xK>k. Were tliis plan adopted by 
professors of harmony, far more practical re- 
sults would attend their labors. In yet anotlier 
form this study is useful to the organist. Extem- 
pore playing is of two kinds, — that which flows 
witliout mental effort and that of which each 
chord and phrase lias to be carefully thought out. 
How is it possible tlmt tliis latter can be well 
done without a practical knowkidge of harmony T 
To tlie harpist, who so often has to ** vamp ** an 
accompaniment to a song, it Is again of use. 

Lastly, it is scarcely possible properly to play 
the piano without some understanding of It. 
Professors tell their pupils that the ^ sustaining ^ 
pedal is never to be used beyond the lunit of one 
chord. How often arise eases In which, to one 
ignorant of tlie practical side of harmony, It Is 
an Impossibility to know when the chord has 
really ended; or again, when one disoordaat note 
foreign to the sosUined chord appears and Is 
carefully prolonged by the pupil to the agony of 
the master. Biit enough has been saldas to the 
use of reading from figured bass. Thoattentloo 



ject, since It Is Included In 4he testa at the exam* 
Inations for members of their professkm ; but Ita 
wdoeraal value has unfortunately during the past 
few decades been sadly overlooked. Now, liow^ 
ever, In this perkxl of musical awakening In 
which we find Ourselves, it Is to be hoped that tlie 
exeellent study of reading from figured base 
may once mora be rovived. — Fk ak K J. Sawtbb 
(Xeacf. Afifs. Standard)* 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 

We have recently enjoyed several opportunities 
of witnessing tlie metliod and resulta of teaching 
vocal music in our pnblie schools. We copy else- 
wliere an account of one of these Illustrations in 
tlio Hancock Grammar School for girls. It was 
simply an ordinary specimen of the lesson given 
once in two weeks to tlie three younger chuMs by 
Mr. Holt. Perhaps, owing to Mr. ltolt*s remark- 
able tact and individual faculty, the example was 
above tlie average; j-et essentially the same 
metliod Is pursued in all tlie schools, by other ex- 
cellent teachers, and this method Is the result of 
the experkinoe and thought of all of them. Il 
ArA took root, however, in tlie primary schools, 
when a man possessed with tho genius of love 
and patience for such work In such a humble 
sphere, Mr. Luther W. Masoi| (now. doing the 
same work In Japan*), began to teach the sniallest 
children how to sing naturally and sweetly, first 
by ear and tlien by note. That was in 1864. 
For simple songs he used the first part of *^ Iloh- 
mann's Practical Course.** He taught them to 
sing tlie scale to a single syllable (/o), with the 
Do^ JUf Mi, with tlie letters C, A, H, etc, and 
with tlie numerals denoting tlie tonic relations 1, 
S, 3, etc. In one year he hail established his sys- 
tem in one hundred and eighty-five of the two hun- 
dred ami fifty primary schools. It was not long 
before they began to sing by note in parts of 
simple harmony. This method was adopted and 
developed further in the grammar schools by Mr. 
Slmrland and others, and in the Girk* High ami 
Normal School by Mr. Eichberg, wlio for some 
years has held the position of superintendent of 
tlie musical Instruction in all tlie public schools. 

Yet even now it is only ideally that the system 
can be called complete. As practically embodied 
it Is like the old maps in which largo regions, un- 
explored, are only vaguely outlined* Since Mr. 
Mason's departure the primary schools have 
been left to the regular teadiers of the schools, 
wlio had imbibed something of tlie art from tlie 
originator, and tlie Boys* Latin and English High 
Schook have been almost wholly neglected* 
Questions have arisen and wavering policies pur- 
sued. The fit of municipal economy has Interfered 
destructively* Then tlie whole method is In con- 
troversy still. Some wonki abolish staff notation, 
and have children taught upon the '* Tonic Sol- 
Fa ** system. Others cry out against the absurdi- 
ty, as they think, of what they call the ** movable 
Do^** instead of always associating I>o^ Be, Mi^ 
etc, with one and tlie same absolute pitch. 

Mr* Holt's lesson fully proved the Tonie Sol- 
Fa system to be qidte unnecessaiy; while as to 
the ** movable Do/* or the making Ih stand lor 
the k^y«ole of whatever scale, Il was manifest lo 
all present that tho chiUren made the transpo- 
slUoM with unerring certainly, and, as II seemed, 
instinctively, without conscious InteUeetnal effort* 
f n this way the scholar learns not only to strike 
the given toiie^ but he nneootoloosly learae allha 
ttaM the rslalione of the loMilo onens- 
lo the Inadniiitil or kin4am ai 
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whatOTcr kaIc ]>oes tliis prevont Uie recogni- 
tion of '* nlwolute pitch " with tliora who may be 
capablo of tliat anyway ? Xot in Uio Icait. So 
thcro is nomctliing |;aincd| itnd nothin;; lost. 

Mr. Holt's teaching is ohjuctivc Tho children 
arc made to ftfcl and rccogniso tlic tones as men* 
tal objects ; whilo wliatevvr of theory, or gram* 
mar, or arbitrary conventional signs and devices 
may bo involved in the process, they get it all un- 
consciously, as one learns to know tho streets, 
with the sho]> signs, by often passing through 
them. Ho does not make the great mistake of 
puzzling them wltli theory before tliey know mu- 
sic, which is like the old absurdity of teaching 
English grammar, tho most abstract of studies, to 
young children. 

Tlie reading and singing in parts, tlie training 
of tlie ear to harmony, was very beautiful. And 
the power of sustaining a tone while otlier voices 
moved intii a neighbor tone, producing passing 
dissonance resolving into harmony, was finely 11- 
histrated when the teacher used two pointers, 
tliereby extemporizing what wae literally cotml- 
erpoini ! liut more hereafter. 

BERLIOZ'S REQUIEM. 

(GooeliMtod.) 
No. 6. {Laetjmwa,) The lon<:«it movement 
in tlie wliole lUquiem* The rhyUim of tlie or- 
chestra is peculiar, and can best be shown by 
quotation: — 
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This theme is worked out at great length, and 
with a very firm hand, the orchestra gradually 
growing stronger and stronger, until all the vast 
army of Instruments lend dieir voices to tho bil- 
lowing tide of hkrmony. There it hot little va- 
riev V : the music rolls on and on with the terrible 
pewirtenc^ of Fate. Formally, It is the simplest 
w**«"^J"*vf Id thn Rtqwemi It b OM oontmuous 
walLi- Yet II it Mt bg( amy maaoi. eaiy to slog 



well. Unless the choms sing with tometliing of 
nobility of style, and great breadth in phrasing, 
there is much danger of tlie music reminding ono 
of some of tlie slow ensemble pieces in mod- 
ern Italian opera ; tilings from which it differs 
widely In spirit, although it resembles tliem some- 
what in tlie metliod of its development and tlie 
pertinacious swing of its rhythm. 

Ka 7. (Ojfertorium.) A long fugoed move- 
ment In X>-iiiinor, for orchestra witliout truni|iets, 
trombones or drums, two ophicleides being use«] 
at timer, very like contrafsgotti, to strengthen tlie 
basses. Tlie general character of the music b 
that of tlio slow fugued marches which Uerlioc 
was fond of writing (tlie one In tho En/anet riu 
CkrUif for example); inarches more by their 
steady, onward progression than by their rhythm. 
Of all tlie things of tliis sort llerllos has written, 
this one seems to me to be tlie most tlioroughly 
beautiful. It is a gem in its way. While tlie oi^ 
chentra Is thus engaged, the chorus repeat at In- 
tervals, so/fo roee (in unison and octaves), the ttfxi 
of the Ojfertorium ; ** Domine Juu Chri$te, Ilex 
gloria^ libera animal omnium Jideliwn defunC' 
tarum^** etc. Tlie choral phrase to which this 
text is sung bears no rhytliniic relation to the mu- 
sic of tlicurchcstra, and consists of only two notes, 
A and B-flat^ rcpeate<l over and over again. Tlie 
monotony of this psalmody contrasts finely with 
the rich variety of figures and instrumental tints 
in tho orchestra. Tlie effect of tlie wliole is sin- 
gularly Impressive. Near the end the orcliestra 
becomes silent, while the cliorus still repeats its 
(Ironing murmur : '* Quam dim Alfrak<Bt ef semtnt 
e/tts," when at the word ** premisiiii^'* the har- 
mony gets fuller and fuller, until a beautiful ca- 
dence in />-inaJor (twice repeated) hringi the 
movement to a close. 

No. 8. ( Uo$iia9 el Preeen,) A four-part chant' 
for male chorus, containing some exquisitely 
beautiful harmony. Tlie orchestra Is, for the 
must 'part, silent, playing a long-sustaineil and 
swelled chord after txwy sentence sung by tlie 
chorus. These chords In the orchestra may be 
ranked among tlie most original «* effects " In tlie 
whole work. Here llerliox has made an orches- 
tral ex|ieriiiient which no one has ever attempted 
to reproduce, In spite of tlie striking and almost 
uneartlily beauty of the effect he has snceeeded 
in obtaining. Indeed, any reproduction would be 
the slieerest plagiarism. 'These chords are in 
four-part harmony, written for three flutes and 
eight tenor trombones, the flutes playing the three 
up|)er notes of each chord high above the staff, 
while all tlie trombones play tlie bass note In uni- 
son, and in their rery lowest register. Thus there 
is a gap of three, and sometimes four, octaves b^ 
tween the bass and the part next above it. The 
effect' is wonderfully beautiful ; Berlioz hat best 
described it himself. In his •« Tnil^ Wlnitrumen- 
iaiion^** as follows : — 

'* The sound of the flutes, separated from that 
of the trombones by an immense interval, seems to 
tlius be the irvry high haruionic resonance of tlie 
latter.** One would naturally think that tlie 
eight trombones, pUying in unison, woukl.largely 
over-balance the three flutes, but such U not the 
case ; the dynamb equilibrium Is perfect. 

No. 9. {iiamctui,) Surely few things In 
sacred music can be calhNl more divinely beautiful 
tlian tills tenor solo» each phrase of winch Is an- 
swered in turn by the three-part female elioros. 
This sob would of itself suffice to sliow thal'Ber- 
lioi's exhaustive knowledge of all tho resources 
of tlio orcliestra, and his exeeptlonany skilful 
treatment of tlie same, were fully equalled by his 
skill m treating the human voice. Although the 
solo Is written almost exclusively In the highest 
register of the tenor voice, It It as ettlly mattered 
by the tingor at hottt of other toogt wbldb rwi 
oo hitt MDbUfawt iiol«e. . Ttm ymtf h%h pny^ 



taget almost sing themselves, and reqnire no 
effort on the part of the performer. The music 
is full of striking enharmonic modulations, yet tlie 
general sense of the tonality (D-JUu-mmjor) Is se- 
curely preserved. Tlie orcliestnU accompaniment 
consists of violas playing a fottr-|iart/remo/o, while 
a flute and four solo violins con eordini play long- 
sustained notes ino/fisNiiNo. Tlie effect Is of the 
most luminous ; the music Is white with a heav- 
enly radiaoce. This wonderful Andante Is fol- 
lowed by a short, spirited three-part tonal fugue, 
almost without accompuniment, to the words: 
^IIoMnna in exeeieisS" The second violins 
double tlie soprani, the 'celli douUe the tenors, 
and the double-basses double tlie bastes. The 
rest of the orcliestra Is silent. Then the <* Sane 
tui *' is repeate4 note for note, tlu{ 'ceHi now play, 
ing a low bass under tlm iremolo of tlie viohtf, 
while every now and tlien a ptanisnimo note Is 
struck by tlic big drum and cymbals. Tlien tlie 
fugue Is repeated In turn, now accompanied by 
the full orcliestra (comeU and ophiclekles bein«' 
substituted for tlie more usual trombones), while 
the first violins, divided into four parts, oootinoe 
their long aUiuimo notes. 

No. 10# (Affnw Dei and Jle^iem.) The 
wooden wind instruments play a series of sim- 
ple triads, separated by long rests, each chord 
being re-echoed in turn by the vioUs. The suc- 
cession of chonis Is peculiar: i4-major, 3^af- 
major, ^ -minor, C-roajor, i4-minor, /Xmajor, G* 
major. It jeems like harmonies from the other 
world, tlie mysterious effect being enlianced by 
tlie womlerf ol way In which Berlioz hat combined 
the instruments. I have never licard such a hoi- 
k>w, almost gliastly, tone proceed from Instru- 
ments. It sounds as If the c)|ordt were pbyed 
b}' tlie gliosts of flutes and reeds. The At/nwi 
Itself is but'a repetition of the music of the ^os- 
iias In a <Ufferent rhythm. 

'ilie ekising Iletpdem It also a repetition, note 
for note, of tlie first number of tlie work, to 
which Is now added a most beautiful Amen in G* 
major. In this Amen, all the sixteen trombones 
(playing In four-paru), and all tlie drums, are 
aikled to the original orchestra. Musically speak- 
ing, it consists of a series of six dbUnct cadences, 
all of which close on tlm eliord of <f-major. (I 
quote only the chomt-parts.) W. F. A. 





LOCAL ITEMS. 

The rs^ers of the Xventng Thtnaerlpi art to be 
congratnUted on the fact thai Mr. WUliam P. Aptberp 
hM nndtftaktn the dotitt of mntical flvMe in that 
bright and Independtat, no longer '* little " paper, see- 
reeding Mr. Clement, who tssnmet the ebair of editoi^ 
In^hlet Mr. V. ^. Jenkt kicks after the theatres, tie. 

— -Tm HABTAno MoncAL Assooiatkw win give 
we h tst i al eooeettt at the Boston Mnsenm en Thuidegr 
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Febnuiry 16 and March 9, 18R3. Tho orrhcutm will 
Bonber aixty players, with Girl Zornihn m condnctor 
mid Bernard LblenianB an leading fimt violin. Season 
tickets (to be procured only tlirou{;h members of the 
Afmciation), ^1.00 each; sin^sle tlrket*, i^XJSO, 

At a meeting of the Apollo Club, June 7, tho fol- 

lowlug-named otHcem were elected for the eiii*iiiuj; 
term : President, JohnPlioliifll*atnam; Vlco-rretiidcnt, 
Kobert M. Morm, Jr. ; Clerk, Arthur Kecd; Trcantiror, 
Cliarles T. Howard; Librarian, John N. Diuiforth; 
Miuiical Director, B. J. Lnu;; Committee on Mnwic, 
Allen A. Bmwn, for three yearn; Committee ou Voiccfi, 
Jol.a .B. Stickney, William P. Blake, Edward C. 
lloaeley, Ueniy M. Aiken. 

—At the annual meeting of the Coellia, held Jnna 
1^ the foltowing were elected ofHoeni: PreeMent, 8. 
Lothrop Thomdike; Vice-President, & W. Laugmahi; 
Secretary, Ocorse O. G. Coale; Trrasnrer, Arthur Reed; 
Libmrian, Henry G. Carey; Directors, A. Ptirker 
Browne; Geoise £. Foster, L F. Kingsbury, W. J. 
Whidram. 

A eonoeK by soma of the pupils of the Petor* 

silea Academy was given Thursday night In the UnkMi 
Hall, before a largo audience. Tlie progmmme was a 
varied one, and included, beskles piauo-playingi two 
leadings and two songs by yonng ladles, and a cornet 
solo. Above the general excellence of the piauo-play- 
lag, that of Master Mllo Oencillct at onre Impressed 
Itself as being remarkable, both in exccuthm and in- 
telligent interpKtition. He Is an exceedingly Intcrciit- 
Ing boy of about fourteen, whoiie talent for the piano 
U |iartlcubirly wonderful, in tliat he gives to bU play- 
lag Tory mnoh mora rofluod and delicate expression 
than oould be expected fnmi one of liU yeani. The 
playing of Mbm Lottie l)u Vernet and tlie reading of 
Miss Susie INirter were also ei«pechillyenjoyaWa- — ^cf- 
vcrKser. 

— At tha ckwing concert bj the Schubert Club of 
Salem, last evening, tliere were presented the cantata 
of 77be Cntauden, by Niels W. Gade, Mrs. K. Hum- 
phrey Allen singing the part of Armlda, Dr. S. W. 
Langmafd that of.Kbialdo, and Mr. A. F. Arnold tliat 
of IHHer the Hermit; selections from the AneUni 
Marineff Dr. Lnugmaid singing the tenor solos ami 
Mr. Arnold the bass. Tlio perfonnanccs were nnder 
the direct Ion of Mr. W. J. Winch, and gave great sat- 
Isfiiction.— Tmnscriptf June 4. 

—"Tlie Phllliarmonfe Society will give eight con- 
certs for the benefit uf its associate incmbem next sea- 
son, tlie dates being the following: Tbuisday evenings, 
Morember 10, DoceinlHsr 1, December 22, January 12, 
February 2, Febnuiry 21, Mjirch Ki^ and April 13. The 
detaiUi of tlie scheme of prograhimes will not be acted 
upon ttiitil action is taken in regard to a conductor for 
the season, a question likely lo be decided during the 
coming week. 

-~- Gustave Albert Lortslng's opera, The Czar and 
Zimmertnan, Is to be Included in the rc'iMsrtoIre of the 
** Ideal*' o|«cra company next season being given the 
tiller The Vxitr owl Vnritenter. Mr. (Mrar Well, 
who has for four yean 1>eou engaged at the Bush Street 
Theatre, S.in Francisco, in o|ierailc tmnslatlon and 
ada))tatl«»u, has''pru|Nured tlie libretto, and the ofiera 
will be brought out under his direction. The cost is 
to be: Burgomaster, M. 11. Whitney ; iVrter Ivsnow, W. 
II. Fesmuiden; tho Cxar, W. H, MacDonakl; Maniuis, 
Tom Karl; l^rd Lyndham, G. Kammerloo; l^fort, 
(Seorgo Frotblngliam; Wkiow Brown, Liulo Burton; 
Marie, Marie Stone. The oiiora was written in 18J7, 
and immediately became |K>pulnr all over Germany, 
whore It is still a standard work. It was brought out 
at the Gaiety Theatre, London, ISTl, and mnde a great 
success. The music and the book are both bright antl 
attractive, and one of the notable numbers Is a quartet 
lor mate voices, which will be sung by Messrs. Whitney, 
MaclXmald, Karl and Fessenden. liortxing was his 
own librettist, and, liaving been educated for Uie stage, 
subsequently studied music, and sang with success tho 
tenor rules In this and other oiieres. The membership 
of tlie '* IdeaUi" will be exactly tha same as hist year, 
and the dates of tho company are pnictically HIUmI for 
the enUre season of 1881 and '83. 

Musio i2f Tim Public Schools. A number of 

Well-known muskal men and prominent educators 
wars present in tho hirge hall of the Hancock School 
yesieiday afternoon to witness Mr. H. E. Holt's method 
of tenchlng singing. Among those present wera Gen- 
eral Henry K. Ollvar, J. W. Dlckinsoo, Secretary of the 
Buue Board of Edneatfam, Professor Davfci B. Hagar 
of Salem, WUIiam Coggsweil of Bradfoid, B. J. Lang, 
<*. W. Tufts, S. B. Whitney, J. a SharUad. H. M. Ma- 
KN^ ieranU of tha school supervisors, and memben of 
tha sehool eommlttaa. Mr. Holt, who Is oaa of the mu- 
iie iBitraatom la the ptiblle ictaoots, is a Arm believer 
Itt tha synmn aov tanght In tho pubite schools, and be- 
Ums IhalthaMT ol his pupU should ha txalMd befofu 



the attempt Is made to teach the eye; and he showed 
conclusively hotr practical results can be adiieved by 
the utafT notition. Ho showed that there is no need of 
the tonic sol-fa notatton, which dispenses with notes 
and stnfF, and which is slowly creeping Into the public 
schoolH of this country, after the Knglish custom. Mr. 
Holt's mctliod consists -in tenchlng sounds as mental 
objcctH, tho notes being sounded in numerical order, 
thereby impressing them.^elvei Indelibly on the minds 
of the yonng schokirs. The objective trachlog is cani^ht 
Instantly by the pupils, and the exhibition given yes- 
terday by the scholars in the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth classes was conclusive proof that Mr. Theodore 
Thomas erred somewhat in his statement tliat "It 
would be better to abolish music entirely from our 
schools than retain It under the present method." The 
young pupils evinced remarkable skill In reading at 
sight, and tluit it was sight-reading was demonstrated 
when one of the audience wrote a simple exorcise on 
the bhickboard, tho snme being correctly interiireted 
and readily rendered by the class. The exercb<es 
greatly pleased the s|)ectators, Who congratulated Mr. 
Holt on his successful dcmoimtnition of tho simplicity 
and utility of his method. — AdverU§er, «/uiw7. 

— Mt'sic roil THK Pkoflb. The AdtsertUer (Juno 
G) discourses at length, and with hearty praise, of the 
opening Sunday aftcruoou freo band concert provided 
by the city fatliers. The crowd was very great and 
showed itself truly an nmllentt^ perfectly orderly, a^ 
tentive, and apparently delighted. We quote: — 

Tlie concert was entirety worthy of tlie occasion. 
The sni«pU:lou of simm, which has justly atUtchcd to 
some of the public conceits In former yciirs, could find 
ii4> warrant on this occiisloii. The promisrs were all 
fulAlle«l. Tho band of fifty musicians which played ti> 
Mr. J. T. Baldwiu's baton contained. It is safe to say. 
no ''dummies;" tliero was certainly no suggestion of 
such to iho observant s|iccLitor or listener. . . . The 
ninslc, while having enough chanictor to demand care- 
ful attention for its proi>er npprcclatlon, and to ser\*e as 
a re;il means of education for the masses, yet abounded 
ill melodies and striking effecU tliat constantly arrested 
tlio attention of even the citroloss listener and effort- 
ually cscaiNMl tcdloiisncss. Too mucli can hardly be 
said In prilse of the hitroductlon In isipnlar pro- 
gnimnies of snch sterling music as Houdclssohirs 
Weddintj March, the Hungarian maruli from Bcrllos*s 
IhimiMtioH of Fau»t^ and the ILilleiujah clionM of 
HaiMici amnged for instruments. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Baldwin a-an the fiiat to brhig out Mr. 
Ciimey's elTectlve military band arrangement of the 
l3crli«»x march, producing it at some of his concerts 
last winter. It is a fi:ie band selection, and should bo- 
como a standard favorite among program ine>inakers 
for |K>pnlar concerts of tho tmttor sort. Yesterday's 
concert was isirtlcukirlv mitabto for the first prodiic- 
tkm in America of the HeimiUt Tariant^ by SelUnick 
diructur of tho French Garde Kepobliealuo. It uras 
siMiken of on the pro<*mmme as a companion to the 
"Turkish Patrol,**^ which had such a rage, and it has 
many of the same elements of ftiscination for tho popu- 
lar ear; yet it hi anything but a copy of the other piece. 
Tho piece lieiongs to that ilmltod class that aptieals at 
once to the iiopiilnr fancy, and U heard with pleasure, 
also, one or twlco at least, by tlie educated ear. Of the 
concert as a whole It may ho said it was an occasion 
whero the tiit«>roti anil unuitorcd listener couhl meet 
on a coinnioii ground of symisithy, where tho one 
cnild find entertainment aiul tlio other both antortaln- 
ment and Instniction. 

In onr f ntnre oratorio performances we shall 

inbis one of tho most consplcu€iusand venerable figares 
In tho chorus, that of Mr. Thomas D. Morris, oiie of 
the most faltltful In tho ranks of the Handel and Haydn 
basses. We remember witli what real feeling, and 
witli moist eyes, ho used to speak of Bach's i'oastoa 
Jl/as4c, after tlie Society had Imcu rehearsing it The 
TratiKPipt of Juue 8 says of him : 

Mr. Thomas D. Morris, a well-known citistfn of tha 
West End, whose deatli Is, announced, was an old Free 
S«}iler, an antl-shivory man, and of kite years a staunch 
Itepublkan. He was a inoinbor of the Massachusotts 
Leglshitore from Ward U In 185U and IWX), one of tho 
oluont members of the Massachusetts Charitable Asso- 
ciation, and has been a member of tho U:indel and 
Haydn Society for over twenty-Avo years, and an 
active member of tlioChnrch of tlio Advont ever since 
its formation. Mr. Morris was bom in South Carolina, 
hut in early life went to Nantucket, where ho resided 
for some time, but liad lioim a resident of this city for 
nearly forty yearn, whero he lias been engaged in the 
manuthcturo of tinueil paints, of wltlch ho was tlie in- 
ventor, and ho was also the inventor of the pbin of 
sliowiiig paints on cards. He was a man of stening Iih 
tmghlfif and had strong coovletkins uf right and duty. 

■ ■ a 

NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Salb or AirtooBAras. A colleeUon of origtaal mu- 
sical maauseripts and autographs, betonglug to Johaiia 
Kofka of Vieiina, was sohl by anctloa In Paris, May 
14; Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Meude]isohu» Moiart| 
Schubert,' Weber and many other great mastets of the 
I hist and the p i ese nl eentury were tepteseuted li Ihe 



catalogue. But one work by Bach waa offered, a eulteb 
whkh was sold for 150 fr. There wero eleven manu* 
scripts by Beethoven, which brought from 100 fr. to 
075 f r., the latter being a collection of fourteen sketchea 
of motif » used in some of the master's work of his last 
period: the antograplis of the ** Bagatelloa " brought 
500 f r. ; ten of his letters wero sold at from 30 f r. to 
."MO fr. A canon by Chembini brought 45 fr., and three 
of hU letters 60 fr., 60 fr. and 80 fr., respectively. A 
mass by Haydn found a imrchaser at tiOO fr., other 
comiwsltlons being disposed of at liSO f r., and 245 fr. ; 
five letters wero knocked down at 50 fr. to 185 fr. 
Three eomposittons by Michael Haydn, brother of the 
author of Tht Crtatton^ wero bkl off for 50 f r., 100 fr., 
and 126 fr. A canon by Mendehisohn waa eold for 00 
fr., and an nnpnblbihed symphony, composed at the 
age of fourteen, lor 085 f r. ; two letters wero'sokl for 
75 f r. and 80 f r. Moaarf s works and letters etcited 
the liveliest eompetltion. Thero were realised for f6ur 
manuscripts the following prices : Cadentaof a tym* 
phonio concertante,-wlth a letter by Atoye FuchSi the 
Austrian composer, referring to the manuscript, one 
page, 2^ fr.; two songs, written In the composer'a 
youth, two Images, 300 fr.; song, one page 340 fr. ; two 
pages of a quintet for piano and wind Instnimenta, 
421) f r. A lock of his hair sohl for 115 f r., a letter of 
tn'o pages for 1,750 fr., and another of four pages for 
2,050 fr. In tlie Mosart department wero also found 
luttors of his father aud wife, and the diary of the pro- 
fessional triiM made by the yonng Moaiit; kept by his 
sUtor, whteh brought fJ75 fr. Seven of Sohnbert'eman* 
uscripts woro sold at prices from 50 fr. to 200 fr.« and a 
manuscript and two letten by Von Weber for 185 fr., 
145 fr. and 210 fr., resiieetively. The mIseelUneous 
department Ineiuded tweutyndz titles. A progiamme 
in Hector Berikit's writing brought 11 fr., a letter by 
Gounod 88 fr., a manuscript by Meyerbeer 43 fr., a 
letter by Schumann 43 f r., one by Wagner 30 frn and 
a collectkm of thirty-sU signatures of distinguished 
miisk;hins275 fr. 



CwicAoo. Mr. Theodora Thomas will give a festival 
in Chkaigo in 1882, ImmedUtely after those which he 
will give in New York and Clnelnnatl, using tkesame so« 
toisls. Ho has signed a contract with Um lessee of the 
Ceatral Musk; Hall, to give a series of forty-two concerts 
In the Exposlttou bulMIng, beginning 4uly 11. For this 
purpose he will have an orolusstra of fifty pieces, twen* 
ty-five of whhsh he will bring from New York. These 
concerts will bo made popular in character. After Uie 
ckiso of the series hero he will give a week's eoocerta 
in Milwankeo, and dose the eeason, probably, in Cin- 
cinnati. 

—Hans BaUtka, who has done mora lor Chleafe, 
musically, than any other man, aud who is to eonducs 
tlie. June SAngorfest In that city, was a musical di- 
rector at seventeen, having been elected aft that age 
leader of the Academic Choir aft Vienna, where he gUTU 
very acceptable concerts. 

—The programme for the Peetlval of the North* 
Amerkain S&agerbiind (June SO to July 3|, Hana Bar 
hitka. Conductor, is befora na. Tlie first (Wednesday) 
evehlog offers Miuc Brnch's Orfyssews, the sok» by 
Mme. Peaehka-Lentner, Miss Annie Chry, and Meesn. 
CandMus and Bemmerta. Thursday aftemoen a mhi- 
celhineona concert, as foUows; •- 



Overturo to Oberon ■••••• 
•• O lleb' so lang da Heben kaanst," eherus 

ClevehMid Uesangverola. W. Malmeae, IMreeler. 
Braroufa-VarlatloBS for sopnmi with fiule eh- 
Ugato ..••••< 

Mhm. Fesohka^Leataer. flute, Mr. Ose t s rt e. 
Siegmund's Love Bong from •* Die Walkyro " • Wsgner 

Mr. W. OmmIMub. 
Tssso (Lameato e THonf o), syaiphoale peem 
Aria from **Ssmlramhle'' . . . • • 
Miss Haansh McCarthy, ef Ghkefe. 

TeDeum, chorus Bayda 

ClNclniuMl Orpheus. CBarm 
Boherttol que j'aime from xBobert** . 

Mme. E. Dornddl. 
SehstaafhMB ••MMswamerMWht'sllfeam' 



Haadel 



Prayer and aria from ••lilsMi'' , . 

Mr. H. Undau, ef ClaehUMftl. 
•• Why do the Mnttans ** from •« Messiah •* 

Mr. J. Bensing, off dadaaatl* 
Oive(taroto**WlllbHaTeH" ... • 

Thursday eisenhig. FIrrt part of JBf<^a*, by the 
Beethoven and the Bach and Handel Bodeliei of Chi> 
eago^ and the Masleal Society of Mllwaakee, under the 
directhHi of Mr. Carl WolfHohn; soloistii: Mme. Leal, 
ner, Mlse Cary, Mr. CandldnaandMr.M. W. Whitn^* 
Thli to be preeeded hy :— 

gelssfwef soh with the fins! 
By the Kerih Imertseu 

'mt.V. ' 
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Pmy«r tefort Battle, cUonw • • • • Modirliif 

Nortli-AnMiiean BiBgvrtMUid. 
Aite of UmQumboC Klfht, fram ••MagloFltiu'* 

Moart 
Mm*. Pwchli»>Lfintii«r. 
••Ob«ftao''lNBi"On>li«iit" .... QlMk 

MiM Aniii« LoiHm Cary. 
telamlt. THvnpluU bymn of tlM Qrtolu afltr 

tk« BBTil Tletoij ftt Sftlamto .... Bnioli 
Ksrtb-AiiMilMD SJtaitfbniid. Solo ehonw bj Um i}iwtv 
MiBnorehoror Phlliidolvhia. 

FidOKTH OOKCKBT, VHtDAT, AY S P. tt. 

BymplMiiiy In C (Ko. 2, Op. €1) • Bchumutt 

**Vorb«l**ohonM Moohrlnf 

Oolombot MlnMrelior. INrMtor,Cwl8«koppolr«L 

ArUfrom**8tnidonm'* Flotov 

Mr. Kd. BelialtM, off Cliloo«Dw 
Boloffoftoai ••WeUlMiVMpen" . . . • VoHl 

Mb.0. PMelikA-Lotttttor. 
flMitMto ffkom •* MoMi In Kgypt,** for tho 



Mr. H. BrajtMliaok, of Kow York. 
Qal odofBO (|« dloMM holllitoti liallen) 

Mr. M. W. Whltaoy. 
••0MMldebonTon8orr«iit*' . . • • 
MMBBorchor dot MU wowkoo Mofflk-VortlM. 

Inc* Diroeior. 
••Awidio,8atantoI'*from'«SoaMlo'* • • HoaMI 

MlM Annlo Loulao CMy. 

Spring*! Ferobodlng. ohonw . . • • Krontior 

Jnnfor MKanorebor, of Fhll«dolphln. Ck Onortaor, 

Director. 
Oruid Trio fron««WllllMn Toll*' . . • Bowlnl 
Mr. W. GMidklnt. Mr. F. Bomaorti, Mr. M. W. Whliaioy. 

Fifth Ooxcsbt, Fbioat Bvsiriaro, Jolt 1« 

'* BranncB Wniidof bar**' ohorno wlik ioloi • AM 

y. A. StafforbvMl. Bnritouo oolo, Mr. F. Bommorts. 

Solo obomo bf tho Oommnto Mannowbnr of Clneln- 

nntl. 
Arlnftom ''Knryantbo'* . • • • • Wobor 

Mr. W. Condklot. 
Tbo Confoemtlon of Solomon'o Tenpto, oiMnii 

witbfoloo TItl 

M. A. Slngorbnnd. . Bom mIo, Mr. F. Bonmorts. 
Ihomo and Varintloao • Proeb 



'FHlbjof" Braek 

Apollo CInb, of Cblcoflo. Mr. Wm. L. Tomllno, IMroelor. 
Wnlthor'tPrlso Song, from •*DioMolttonii«or'* Wagnor 

Mr. W. CMMttdiM. 
** AU ntoM^" ehomt ..*••• Binnn 

K. A. SlQgorbaMl. 
••OmloFomflndOp**from**Liirkvoriw** . Iloniaottt 

Mmo. B. Donnldt. 

••iMBnBonoMr** 

Mr.M.W.WbitaCjr. 
Drwiio*! Dontb. l>nunntlo Mono 
M. A. Slngorbnnd. Solotou: Volodn. Mmo. Pooobkn- 
Lontaor; JUnuoe, Mr. W. Cudidiio; Prioil off Woil^a. 
Mr. F. Bomaorti. 

SiXTM OoncBnr, 8atvm»at, Jvlt S, at S p. m. Mn. 

ADOLMI lUlOKIIMBCKSaiCOIIDVGTOB. 

Ov«rtnroto**Mobofplorro" . • . • • Utolff 
**BorBinnnonBiig," chorM • • • • MoobHng 
Qormonln Mlnaorobor, OlnolnnntL W. Ekort, IMrootor. 

LnCoptlvo Borlloo 

MiM Annio tooifo Cory* 
**JiioProl«doo,''iyniplioMiopooai • Uvt 

Arlnfrom**l>OBOiovMinl,"*«llmiotoooro'' • Mooort 

Uorr Hngo Un<l»n von CInelnMitl. 
••Boiling on fonning bUlowo** fftiin Ibo 

*'Crontlon,»*orln Haydn 

Mr.M.W.Wbltnoy. 
Air, arrangod by BoMnboekor • « • • Book 
a. Bmdo faofdon, Kjemlf . 
ft. U«r tfMSvoa %ernoberg. 

Freja, of Chlcego. Mr. Moo, DIroetor. 
••Paeoonddl>lo'*froBi>*FomdolDo*Uno'* • Toidl 

Mmo. DonakU. 
Indian Marehftom**L'Afrieaino'* • • Moyorboor 

Sbtbiith Coxcbbt, Satvboat XVBxnro, July 2. 
FooUnarMk, Op. 6 .•••••• I ■men 

** Tremato, EmpJ," Trio • . • • Bootkoren 
Mmo. Feeekka-Lontnor, Mr. Candldno, Mr. F. Bemmeru. 
Intfodnotlon and Iklrd Soono from '* Lohen- 
grin'* 

With aU tko principal oolotota. 

PartU. 

KIntk Symphony, Op. 125 . • • • 

Soloo: Mmo. Poechka>Lontnor, eoprano; Mtoo AnnIo 

Lonleo Cory, alto; Mr. W. CancUdno, tenor; Mr. F. Mom- 

morta, barttono. Feotffal Ckorni of tho M. A. Btagoi^ 



ICnnrlek) Dengreiiioiit, the youig DiksllUui Tiollobt, 
who arriTod In Noor York from Noor Orioaat TharKlay, 
WM OS Friday oroalnf preoentad with tho |{Dki medal 
eabieribed for hy the BiHBllfaui leakleDti of New York. 
A kufe nudience aanemhled In one of the pnrlon of 
DelmoDloo^a, piomlDeDt Btmailkuii and a nnmber of 
the oShJen of the BmsUkMi man-of-war, Onaaabiiim, 
BOW lylBf fa New Yoik linihor, liirml«g a huge pio- 
poiliMiefftheflillan. Tbeohvmeef the medal itp- 



neents at the baae the entmiice of the bay of Bk> de 
Janeiro, with its wonderful girdle of moontaloa. 
Above theae the yooth la repreaented being bone 
heavenward npon the wliiga of a condor or BrazUfaiB 
eagle,, and bearing In one hand a lyre, repreaeatlag 
bla art, while with hia outntretched right band he poiota 
tothertara. At the top la the legend, **8ic Uurad 
atra." The likoneaa of Dengrafflont la excellent, 
and even withoat the aid of a magnifying gtaaa the 
foatnrea are at once recoj^uiaed. On the revene there 
la a wreath, around which la the dedientkm : **A Maoris 
do Dengremoot'* (In the mMdle), ''Of DraxlUfro§ 
rt9id€nte9 fioa KMadoa Unido$ " (arooad), and the 
date, ** MDOCCLXXXL" The k»op la aet with emei^ 
aide and diamonda, which, with the yellow gokl, are 
the national colore of Bfasll Altogether, the medal 
la one of the flneat ever atrock fa thie eonntry. Its no- 
tnal coat waa SUUO. 

fa 1S40, when Meyerbeer hroaght ont hia l*ropAc(, 
hb moat Intimate friend, hia alter-tffo na It were, waa 
an indlvMital nnawering to the highly |ioctieal name 
ot Angnat Who waa thia Augnat, that on the follow- 
fag day ooold celebrate the immenae aaeeeaa of thai 
opera, with hia boon frienda and coropaniona, and dare 
to aay to them, '* I made a capital hl^ hiat night. dhln*t 
If" Well, Angnat waa the leader of a well-orgaB- 
iaed do^iie—- a perfect Heveolea, . and thrice badly 
would have farwl whoever incttrred the glant'a dl^ 
plcaaore. Hia handa were of a dlmenabm which pbilnly 
Indicated that Providence had predeatined him to the 
higbeet dijniHieH in the eervlce of hia pivfeorioa; hia 
technical tnUninir in manlfeatlng hia approbation waa 
anch na to produce the Impreaahm of a,creaoen«lo a|^ 
l>lanae of a whole audience. At the teheanmla for the 
Frophett Meyerbeer aliraya atood near him, and lir 
tened to Angaat*a anggeationa with an almoot child-like 
simplicity, jnat aa If Angnat were a Delphian oiade. 
One day tlie great Augnat aahl to the maMo, *' Strike 
ont the oTerture— it la too tireaome, too InaipkL" And 
the overture to the Prophet waa never pkiyed! Mey- 
erbeer waa frequently heard to aay, '* Auguot hue been 
of more nee to me fa my theatrical pta^loe than all 
the critics fa the world! " 



MUSIC ABROAD. 
Bmuit. A Wagnerian aealoi writes to the liepaig 

The Niheitmgeitrinif, on Its flrst performance here, 
has been extraordinarily snccessf ul at the Victoria 
Tlicatre. The approbation of the andlenoe, who 
filled every nook and comer of the spaclons honse, 
took the form even on tlie first night, when ittein- 
ifM was given, of mild entlinaiaam, but It rose to 
enthusiasm In tbe wildest aeceptation of the term, 
on the Walkirt evening, and, were the word capable 
of still more compreltenslve significance, such sl^ 
nlAcance must be considered as having belonged to 
It after the performance of the GMtenlammemay, 
when tho flidcering fire of excitement attained a 
fabulous height. Xvery night Wagner was the ob- 
ject of the most fervent ovations. Beoeived with 
grf at applause and greeted with a flonrlsh by the 
orchestra, so soon as he made Ids appearance on 
tlto SAeiiHfold night, lie was obliged at tlie conclu- 
sion of the piece to appear repeatedly oh the stage 
with the artists. In their name and In his own ad- 
dressing the public in the following terms :— 

*'U what you are expressing Is fatended as 
thanks, I do not take them for myself, but for the 
artists who have come together from far and near 
for the purpose of embodying my work. They 
have so Identified tlicniselves with its spirit and 
peculiar style that I, too, can thank tliem. And I 
do so with the wisli tliat a work which has begun eo 
well to-day may contfaue ae prosperously. If It 
has made any Impression, It has done eo withoi^t the 
aid of display " (*« Oline Pracht '0 ^ ** It has done so 
by the power of art alone I ** 

Tlie musical auocess of the fonr performances far 
surpassed expectation. Everything connected with 
this part of the undertaking went off admirably, 
and even the Berlin SInfonieeapelle, often mn down 
as it hr, accomplished, under Herr Beldl, the Leipiig 
kapellmeister, perfect miracles. We cannot award 
such, high praise to the scenic arrangementa or tbe 
deeorative department; fa both of these there were 
frequent shortcomfags, Justifying qpily too well 
Wagner^s words : " without .the aid of dlspfay,** pro- 
nounced on the first erentng. In JttaAijs^rf, tko 
artist who^ fa a mensm mwiai t« tke part he sns-l 



talned, most excited Interest, was Vogl, the master- 
singer of Munich, as Logo. Albericli found an un- 
commonly clever representative in Herr Schelper, 
as did Mime In Herr Liebau. The Three Daughters 
of the Rhine were diaracteristically embodied by 
Mmes. Monhaupt, Klaf sky, and Lowy ; Mme. Uefeh- 
er-Klndermann was highly commendable as Fricka; 
Mme. Schreiber looked pretty as Frefa; Mdlle. 
Riegler gave an appropriate rendering of Erda; 
and the two Giants, represented by Herr Ass and 
von Beichenberg, were In the best possible liandsL 
With the exception of Herr von Hetelienberg, who 
belongs to Hanover, all the singers last named come 
from the Stadttheater, Leipiig. Wotan, fa this 
piece as well as fa Ae WatkBre, was represented Iqr 
Herr Scarla, of the Imperial Opera-Uouse, Vlemw, 
who Is admirably fitted for his task. The Waikin 
performance obtained for Herr and Mme. Vogl, who 
gave a most touching; embodiment of the two lovem, 
Hiegmund and Sieglinde, the moot flattering marks 
of delight and appreciation. Herr Kess made an 
excellent Hundlng; Mme. Keiclier-Klndermann was 
again an effective Fricka, and the concerted ira/- 
1-fire music was executed with the greatest precision 
and received with lood applause. Brttnnhilde— as 
In Si^rUd and (yAlenttmaMrmM— was confided to 
Mme. Friedrich-Matema, of the Imperial Opera- 
House, Vienna, and this renowned Wagnerian singer 
found ample scope both for lier vocal ami histrionic 
capabilities. Her powerful voice and impassioned 
acting impressed the public and obtained for her 
complete success. On the tliird and fourth night, 
Herr Jigcr, as Siegfried, afforded only partial 
aatiafaction. It Is a remarkable fact that a man of 
such colossal stature should liave so comparatively 
small, and at the same time, so harsh a voice ; he 
sings, moreover, out of tune. £ven in his acting, 
more warmth and earnestness would have been 
welcome. As the Forest Bird, Mme. Monhaupt was 
simply perfection. In SimfrUd, too, Herr Liebau 
waa very successful as Mime, and Herr Schelper 
as AlbeHch, while the Wamlerer of Herr Scarfa 
was not lees excellent than Mdlle. Kiegler's £rda. 
Of the artists In the GStterdimmermm^, we must 
place In the first line Herr Schelper as Hanen, 
and the Rhine Daughters' Triad, represented by 
Mmes. Monhaupt, Kiafsky, and LTiwy. Vocally 
good, Mme. Schreilier aa Gutnine was histrionically 
aomewhat monotonona. He^r Wlegand, also of tlie 
Leifwig Stadttheater, was quite satisfactory as 
Gunther, In so far as his voice was concerned. Wal- 
traute afforded Mme. Relcher-Kindermann an oppor- 
tunity for displaying her magnificent organ to the 
greatest possible advantage. Tlie choruses went off 
with certainty and precision. In conclusion, a word 
of recognition is due to the artistic director of the 
whole, Herr Angelo Neumann, who may now took 
back with no small satisfaction on tho undertaking 
suggested and liappilv carried out by himself. It is 
to bo hopeil tlie public will take the same tettTHt 
In the ensttfag three " cycles.** 

Pams. a despateh announces the death of Beoil 
Vieuxtamps, the celebrated Belgtan violinM and rom- 
poaer. He was bom fa Vervlem, February 20, 100^ 
and was the son of a tuner of toatmmenta. He plajed 
the vfalln at the age of eight years, and waa a pupil of 
De Btfrlot for months. He studied compoaHlon nnder 
Releha, appeared with sneeeaa fa Paris and Vienna In 
1830^ and apent aeveml yean In profeaehnial joumera 
through Europe, becoming a pnblks favorite, eapeetaUly 
at St. Petersburg and Bloacow. He made three vlslta 
to America, In the years 1S43, 18BS and 1870, respec- 
tively, on the fast ooeaalon being naaociated with Mad- 
ame Nilaaon In concerts. Ula pfaying waa dlKtlngnlahed 
by great energy and breadth, with remarkable el^ 
gaaee and corrsctneaa. Hie compositiona have many 
of the qualities of chuvleal and modem music 

Theconclnston of the 20th sea s on of the con- 
certo whkrh M. PRsdekMfp Inangnmted and has con- 
ducted during that fang period wHh snch IndefatlgaUe 
perseverance In Paris waa triumphantly cdebnited by 
a.fesUval given to )ila honor in the great haO of the 
TrodMl^ro Fahice. fa sympathy with his eonttanal 
effofta, his friends rallied round him fa such nnmhets 
that the immense hall, which is all that lemaiaa of 
the oxMbithm of 1878k was Utoially emmmod. 

LoKPmr. Speaking of the dtfbut of Mme. Menter, pi- 
anist, the re(iH;pr^pA says:** She eougfat no occult mesn- 
ii« where the thonght hqr on the snriMO, and never as- 
sumed to show what the mastor might, oonld, weuM er 
shouM have done had she been al his sMe. baUa- 
mat and prMomptneui age of • pfaabm*' this is fnIM 
refreshfag^ and cheeki the ■■jiiwulnn of awM 
piorokedi that fOMt anpematmal power would 
Ish every ptaao fa a ilagfaalgbli tte^ae the f 
of l^pt p e ri shed.'" 
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THE 

Emerson 

PIANO FORTES 

l)Mt from 1S49, and now avmbor over 88,000* VlMT 
hxm bMS vld«ly known and unlTenally «ommMid«d. 
TlMn«vly-oi)fMand«onpMi3r«ailinM» tiM fi—di of Um 
ffftawlpol daparUn«nti in Um' f aelorx, tiivt Menitag Um 

I of thirty jMft. 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



f • • 



MADE AND SOLD. 



THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 



BM moiw am wtifoty now flwlory, oomplotoly fltlod enl 
vltli lakoronTlnf iwaoMwory; and m tho ooimiony iMt 
Mlf llMbMt notoitel, and laslatt riforonily npoa hnvlaf 
>irork, tho latoil laatramonts aro 



FAR DC ADYAVCB 

Of dM tonnor Mriit, and will oMnpnro fnTombljr vtth 

THE BEST MADE. 

Iho KMBBSON VPRTOHT8 aro oopodally admired. 
Iho hafO alMb bMldot tho 8QVARB OBAROS, tho 
OOTTAOB PIANO.n|Mrl^tlalona,of •! ootofoi,aad 
amarfol of boanty and 



WARBKOOlfS. 

595. Washington St, Boston. 



The Atlantic r^ontiiiy 

FOB ISSl WIIX OOKTAIM 

8«rl*l 8tori«t, 

By EuzABKTH Stoakt pRKLPt, author of **lho Oatco 
Alar.** oto.; Qrorob P. LATMnor. avihor of ** A Study 
of liawtliomo'*; W. H. Biniiop, author of '•DotmoM*'; 
W. D. HoWELLO, aothor of *'Tlio Lady of tho Arooo> 
took,*" •*Tho UndlMOTOTMl Coontry*'; and Hkket 



Thote lojitmments hare been before the pobllo more thnii flfly-foar jmn, §ad iilll melBtato their ticefleBe 
hod high repQtation as the 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

The priees of theae Initnimenke hnTo been (reatly rednoed, ttd are aa low •• the mdoeho oee of tot^^hiaa 
materfaUa and workmaaihtp will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly pa3rments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or qxiarter. 
PIANOS TUNEDo 

BlMcUl AttoBUoB te glTOB to BBPAIRINO Ffamoe (OF AKT UAKB) hf tho 
akilf al worfcmeii. 
lUwitniUd Cofo/oTurt oaif Prk€ Lid wiUtd fiu «a mpflktldm It 

CHICKBBINa & SONS, 



1S9 Tremont Street, 

BOSTON. 



130IH/th Avenu€. 

NBWTQRK. 



jAMca. Jc» aathor of *'The 



** •«Xhe Kwo- 



Sliori Storloa and Skotehoa, 

By Hasbist BBBcnRB Stows, T. B. Alducii. Sabav 
Onyi •iBWBiT. GosioTAsrcB PsxiMoma wooLOoy, 
Mask Twaut^ Boob Tbbbt Gookb. 



Ob bkvraphkal, hkterlcal and loelal rabjoeti, by Ooto- 

wry SMrrHs Edwabd Kvbbbtt Halk. on tho aodal, 

wdltkal and rollaloni life of tho world In tho tiroo of 

Chrlft: WiLLiAX M. Kosurrrt, on •• Tbo Wivoa of tho 

■^: JoNH rioKB, on tho '•Karly Cnltaro. Myths 

Folk-Iioro of oor Aryan Aneeotort**; B. I* l>uo> 

I, on *«1bo BoteUon of Sooloty to CrlBM.** 

Twa Atlabtw fnmUhoe Ita roadon In tho eoDiio of 
the year oe mneh roadlag a* la oontainod In Twwig Orrfi- 
Tof wMf of 300 pafia 



TBB3«S:S4.eOa 
aanmbor. 



Bttnin r "ifioi ahoeld be 
ngiatored lector, to 



', In edvBnoe,poffoft/Wii; 9S 

by monoy^fder, dfnfl, or 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 

twM Vmn Ebtablbbbd di Thb EaarBBir Btatbi, and flni lowlo apptofal ihroad fee 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 



HOUGHTON. MIFFUN & CO. Bostwi 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

bstabushxd nr iter. 



than f rana tkroo In ft 
pnpOe hi n cinaa* 

FIf teoB to TwoBtj I>ollani 

b Ihohlghott ^harao a term for any one branch, Inelndlnf 
the free stody of HnrmMiy. Thoronirh Bnaa» 0101^ to 
the pn^l aSnlahod mndeal odneatlon. 

with tho Boetoa OmHorfBtory to 



Baring all the aeeemry fadlltleB and aneqaalled eipeileaoey eoBtlB«ei lo maaafietaio a giaal Taiietgr «< 
lastnunente suitable both lor pubUo and prirate neea. 
The leaser atjlee are 

MIRACLES OF BEAUTY AND OHEAFNESS. 

There are magBlflceat chordi organs, with two iwanwalt, twenty etogib aad two ItaB sets of pedal haaa. 
There are exquisitely ornamented etylea, with ftoU yet smooth tonesi and agreeinf In form with tbo aaal 
tastefnl modem taniltare. Bat tho chef d'mnrre of the mannfaetnrea la 

THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 

Deaignedand eonstmeted spedaBy to meet the requirements of PrsfeMJenel Mneldane aad Itaiflal 
eeurii a wholly new and unpreeedented Instrument, being tho 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD, 



And capable of producing aH the effects of a Two-Manual 
Catatoguee and Circulars sent to any a ddr em on appMcatlon> 

Boaioir, Januaiy 228^ 1680, 



MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY'S BOOKS. 



<Md,orEToar. 



.SlJO 



Fnlth Onrtn«sr*a Olrlhond. Illmtratod LCO 

Tho OnjrwnrUiya 1 A Story of Threads and 



JULIUS EICHBERffS VIOUN SCHOOL^ 

vloUntoto of l»4ay and tho 



aonios%iaamBenounHtsoc«Mayand tho moat 
wrIttaihaTa rsoogiiliod ns tho onto rtsMn eihooi 
lea imiirrlng oTthat name, 

a fn Sa p ioi b e r» ITw^ 

flUUUB BSOHBUBO, 



Ronirntka. niastratod. »...........fl^ 

WoOlrla. AHomoatmry, lIlBMinted.*. «»..«%•»•». I.M 
Tho Oth«r Cairla. lUeitrattd «.v»»»vl.M 



nightannd Inolghla. S vola. .....«•».»». »%«tAea 

Pnnoloo I A Volnmo of I^Doma* Boantirally bound 

In pnrplooBd anidatk* «»■••••»••»••>•• •ft»**»»»k«%»»v1>as 
#«ot Hnwi A Key to the CmAi-I 



»*»%%•«»»»•»«%* 



^U 



xnmais ■•••••••••••••••«••••••«•••••••••••••••■•••• laoo 

ASnmnior In Iioalto OoMtkwnMo'e Ufo. 

lllOatratod«««a ••••»••••••• ••••••••••••••••• ••••■••••oo 

IPntlonoo Stmng*eOntlniia«fl** ••••••••••••••••••••l«0e 

UUlkortn: AStoryof Yaatoidaya JkM 

•^neh books as hers should bo In ofory hoeeohold, to be road, Boanod, reread, end re4oeBed» eo lent ailha taaMt 
a d oovor wU hold U«othor,-- not heilday rolnaios for elegant quiet, but sUrrtng aad aagiUMl^ woikii WBh a^iM^ 
Ion,* whMh to to make the world better than they and It.**— Bonen CboMnsnWMlfhk 

V Jbr sofa If BootMiirra. JM<, p ail p a l rf, on fw»f ^prke If ik» tuklitktH^ 

HOUOHTON, MIFFLIN As 00., Boaton, Masa. 
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DWIQHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



[V0L.XLI. — NalOl^ 



SEVEN YEARS 

IH 



KmtUy PilM ea^ ^ PofI, 74.1 Bmtetriptiiii |I«70 • Tm^ 



B9TABI.IBHBD 186S. 



SOUTH AFRICA. The Ofcliestra and The Choir. 



IlmtlBf AdTentUTW. By Dr. 
ly 2M lUwtntloM umI Mavt. 



TIniTtIf, B«MarebM, and 
Emil IIolub. WlUi 

IbeM vol«met flv« Um ramiltt of tkra* JoonMyi W 
tvMB tlM DtomoiMl F1«M* and »1m Zambesi RiTer, from 
Itn to 1879. ]>r. Holab't InTMtlgatioM won romarkabty 
mtaato and llMWoagh, and Sir Bartlo rre?o toMlfloiUiat to 

■ovtli Afrtoa lUa ■tatomoata aro aooig t ad #ldi porfoet 



186 TLBBT 9TBXBT. LONDON* B. O. 
ruhti§ked M /Ac lif tr <r<ry «o«lA. 



•^•/brial«»yloofciel/crf. «ciU jmt«MM, M rMdjrt fT 

HOUGHTON, MIFaiN & CO., Boston. 



Tmt OHcnicaTEA which haa booa ••taUtohod Mriy 
twonty nm baa durliif that Umo boon hold to hMi to- 
t««n for Ita thorooghlylndepondent toaa. «•• J"if»<L'»: 
blM««l ariUclim, and lU aim to promo^^^^^S^ffSiJ: 
all wheatototarwt«l to tha dofabpoMBt off H|#i Cla« 



0B1BGE8 TOR ADTBETIIElISm. 
68. ea. par iMh la (Man. 

MPEA T3f^Fomr lumrtUm ekarptd ma lint \f p r ^ w U 

OidlBaryPa80,A4,la. Oolama,fiilM. Q«art«,«l»lk 
WILLUM BEEVES, 185 FLEET STBEET, LOSMV. 



OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 



WRITINGS OFJL D. THOREAU. 

BAILT ITBnrO nr KAMAOEVIITTS. From 
tha Joanial oC Ububt D. Thobbav. ISmo, 
gill top, $i.sa 

These extracts from Thor«att's Journal have 
the same wondcrf nl keeoiie« of obscrradoB. the 
same remarkuble Ioto of Natttr^ and the same 
original and indiTidual ttvle, which make all 
of Thoreau*8 wtitioga so Talnable and atuactlTe. 

WAUnor • or, life to the Weeds. Umo,$1.5a 

Thdr «aebuCmMt mmfw palli apoa Ibo frtkot «b«y 

kftm the rcodtr lalo Uw of iho wta*. If aol oC iho 

o^tor, m4 ail hit SMMMy wlih wrtol Md almmaC 

Imagm •> ^ht bwoly oad a^itiiy of Katait. — Mw TdM 



A WBSK m THE OOVOdBD AVE 

HACK BIYZBS. Umo, $1.5a 

If aay vmiM aCMl awtj fiom wteuy •kim tola tht r»- 
Rteat of Mrpetaol Mmmr, kt hia lako iho vroffnod 
Biwd of norma, oad by tht lido of a tttadtr Ktw Inf 
Itad ilfor, w»lk with tht mfm and potto of all octo. St 
•oaatt htlp b«t Iton, aad maatt thoom bal odiBaio.— 
— Tht UtitfMdmt caitw Yovh). 

Bxcvmovs nr ixild in fOBBtr. with 

A Biographical Sketch by B. W. Shbmov, 

and A portrait Umo, $1 JO. 

OoimirTet Biographical Sketch, by R. W. 
EMBBS09 : Natnraf llUtory of MaatachnactU ; A 
Walk to WachnsoU; The Landlord; A Winter 
Walk; The Succcmiob of Forest Trees; Walk- 
ing; AntttmaalTinia; Wild Applet; Night aad 
hloonlight. 

iflt tbmrvttUm of tho a hta omtoa of nolam vm 



thomnah, tyapuhttk, ond pmfowid ; and hb dttrrip- 
tlMN tS; oTthTbtiit to llivmiofo. Hit ** Kieoitloot » It 
tbt 

O 



It ortflool both wo htvt tottly bod.tt wtU tt tho 
antbU vteoffd of oaost t totw i t lta of aotaio.— 



volntb 

•0 WiuiAB Cvant 



WRITINGS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 

TBFACIOV. Umo, $l.Mi 

CovTBirTs: PepactoBs a Sommtt Veytgt 
Springs; Ab Idyl of the Bon^-BM; Nature •Mf 
the I'octs; Notes by the Wb/; Foei-PBths; A 
DuBch of Hcrbe; Winter PkfeY?te{ A Camp IB 
htalae ; A Spring Relish. 

WAXB BOBXV. RoTisedt tnlBrgBd, aai IDb^ 
Irated. Ubm>,$I.M. 

CovTBiTTa: The RetBmofiho Birds; la tlm 
Hemlocks; Adiroodac; Biids^^ests; Sprinff al 
the Capital; Birch Biowstogt; Tho BtoeUrd; 
Tho InTitociOB. 

Mr. BoRoofht. M a mnfal'obttrrtr of atft«ra» sad mo 
of tht mott fttelaotloc dopcriputo writtm, to aa oathtr 
whom lopamUto will ttaittatly toewm tj tm^fmfh^ 
«om to aotoaly oa oddltlta to oar laftnmtioai^buft la tto 
gotd Utomtofo thil wt pat oa tho thtif with 
WhMt of lolbtfat.^ JM/bpil 



WnriBB SVkBSm. Now edliloB, rsrlsed aai 

eBlarged, wkh froBtlspieoe OlBSlmtloa. Ita^ 

$1.50. 

CoiTTCiiTt: Winter SaBshino; BxhiUnlieal 
of the lload; The SnowWalkcrs ; Tho Fox; 
A Match Chronicle ; AutumB Tidee ; The Appto • 
Ab October Abroad. 



Mr. Bamofht It tM of tho mtti dtlifhttol of A —ImB 
oMoyl^tt, oad la ^ dt m Hptlta of oat-dotr tttato, ntim, 
Ma •bf^ftiiMt. wt haow of no too who oatolt hlm.- 



ob4 obftrvotlont, wt h 

OottfM. 



tra 
all 



TBS XADTB WOODS. Umo, S1.50. 
CosrrRinf : Ktaadn; Cbesuaoook; Tho Alio* 

ga»h and Katt Branch. 
Hto poww of obmrvmllta MtMd la Indltalo oddltltool 
Mt. lU mw tt olth mIcrtMopt, htoid m with tti^ 
laptt; mad hit mtiMry vat • pholocnfhit Nglrtirof 
htmw and httid. - E. W. Buaasaa. 

CAP! 000. Umo, $1.50. 

CoBTBirrt: The Shipwreck: 8tago<?oach 
Viewt : The Ptoine of Kautot; The Beach ; The 
WeUfleet Ovi4i»rmaB; The Deach BgaiB; Acrom 
the. Cape; Vhe Highland Light; The Sob and 
the Dtaerl ; IVovtBCctowu. 

A Ihortaghly fTtth, orlflBtl, oad toltrtittaff book. Ko 
OM who ttitt lor tbo ocma oad im bmoty tta mod Ihtm 
tkoiehm withoal btlag thtiooshly dolighltd.— Btffoa 
A^ttnim. 

IXTEEBS 10 tABIOUl TSBSOVI, to whkh bib 
added a few Poeme. Umo, $1.5a 

A TABZEB nr CAVADA With AoiitlBTBiy 

BBd Reform PaperSb Itaio, $1.50. 

Tho fisrt part of this book describes a trip to 
CaaadB. Tho aaeond pait comprises Slavery io 
ifaasadiuaetm; Prayort; Oril iMsobedieBce; A 
Plea for Capt. Joha Brofwa ; Paradiaa (to be) 
BegaJBod; Herald of Fkoedom ; TboBMs Carljrio 
BBThis Works; Life without Priadple; Wea- 



Thta to a vory charmtaff IIWIo book. . . . . 

atm of hto obmrvatlta, tbo ktmoom of bit »n«*pibio« 
givo him o ftol ortflotllty, and hit •kotehm hofo a d^ 
Rghtfol oddity, vImtHr. eud i w th a tm.— !%• JTotft* 
(IStw Torkl. 

EIBBi ABB pons, vlth Other Papett. Ifm^ 

$1.50. 

COXTB9TS : Birds and Pbcto ; April ; ToBchH 
of Kature ; A Bird Medley ; Sprias POems ; Our 
Rural Dirinitr ; EnMfMNi ; The Flighl of tbo 
Eagle (Walt Whitmao) ; Before QobIiiis BofoiB 
lS«aaty, 

Tbtio It aboat Ihtm twayt, dodlaff chltiy with Iho 
chorm of aaiom, a pottomi pitttam, a dttp tad thoroash 
oajoymtat of coootry btaaly, that mttlta tht •btohtidt 
of ThtoeHtat and Vlifll. Tht dnt ptatr. oa Midt nd 
pottt, which glTm Ito titio 10 tho book, to a dtlightfol 
Smv apoa binto and tht pttli who mag aad ttag eff thtm*. 
— JL»mi0m Matmimtr,, 



lOCViXf ABB WIIB BQBBT. Umo, $1.50. 

CoxTBXTt: The Pastond Bcce; Sharp Ejros! 
It it going to Rain t Speckled Trout ; Bitds aad 
Birds; A Ikd of Boogha; Birds'-Nestiag ; Tki 
Ual/coB to Caaada. 

Mr. Bvrrtagbt to oot of aatom't mttI i it wa i rf fopwal 
ttt. Uto lorn for tht wvodt aad Iho 6tld^ aad til thai to 
thomla, to M ■lootm oa« aidtat that tht rttdtr to 
oodtr Itt tptlt almttt aaowamo. Ho to a 
f ol tbitrttr, who htt alwtyt mmtthl a a la u 
tht wayt of aatam whieb hod btta b t f tto 
Add Mthto thai 



Weaainon : Herald of Fkoedom : TboBMS Carirw tht wayt of aatam waieb aoa atta a t t tm uBMottai 

Ml Phmip. Won Uw OoM««d IdtMUBi Tb« tiSSSSSWi^ S7£iltf uTSaJHI^S 
UitDa]W.(J«kaBi««ra. I fifrii *■- ' lr"- "-" ' — '— 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Bonm, Mam. 
HOUUH ' i ' ON, HIFFCnr AND COMPAlfT, HonoH, Mi^Aa 



fl^uftic IN&Ii^let^. 



SEASIDE 1 1 

MOUNTAINS I! 



Wkarevor you go* taka one wff our 
loctlwaa off ilio boat Bongpi, or tho 
mental Mwolc All are choloo col 
will ho Invslwabla ffor anwaouaowta aa 4«U dojnu 
u4 OToalag — frtalMionta, aaA wA aU lM«eu off 
lalaura* 

GEMS OF ENGLISH BONO. 
Ortat fhTorito. Ealaifod and Imptofad. 
eo grand tongt. 

SUNSHINE OF SONQ. 
Allbclilil 



& 



EMS OF STRAUSS. 

Uttrfa alwayi new and totptrlug. 
Itoaoetolt. 



GEMS OF THE DANCE. 
Oraai vaclaty. Uaaoe also to this. 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONQ. 
161 off the ewaetaet baltodi ofir made. 

Also maay other boeka. SondforUstl 
Books mallad to any addiam for the rstaU pttoOi 



OLIVEB; DIT80N ft OO., BoBton. 



NEW SONGS. 



BABIRS EtE8»... •••••••••••••••••••• ••••^» A. ^ Bopes* 

BKKAIC BRKAK. ••..•••. ..•.•••••••••Up. V. Btmolph tou » 

IjAST ORKcETlfiv.... .....••••...••.....•.. ..... .H. l^oi* 

OH. nSH£K HOT, MT OWM OoOb L. Oigood. 

STAY AT HOMB... .••... ...M. ...••.....*.••. J. Bamot* 

RPRIKOTIMK ......R. Boehor. 

THK OWL AKD THB PU8$Y CAT..Wm.F.ApChotB. 
Pubitatoadby 

CARL PR&PBR, 

M Wsar BTBBBr, Boofosi. 



Emerson Birthday Book, 



With a Ine, enttafOly.BewportmK aad twtlfo flli 
Bquara llmOy'tastaffulliLjrtamped, $1.10; Bosible 
eo, ealf , er seal, $tJBi 

A beaatlful Httle volume, Uko tho ••tougfollow Birth* 
day Book." which has proved romarfcaUy popular. It 
oontodna soloetloas nmdo with groat oara from both ^ 
pcooo and poetical wotfca of Balph Waldo 
ovary day of the year. 



/br tafo If bH Bw learr nf / er>fuf, 



HOUGHTON, HIFFUN & CO, Bntti. 



MUSIO AND MUSICIANS. 

Bmayo aad erltMime by 

ROBERT SC^HUMANN, 

Edited, traaalatad, aad aanetalad by 

FANNT RAYMOND RITTBB. 
••eondl t«rl«B. rrl€« f 2.7B« 

IXniDOB t— Boovoa. NBW TOBK*— Saliwl 



Madame Ritlor aad her 



f oonjratulato -- - 

: roadom, on tho piodnetlon off thia 



rdoUihtful 



>J'm,LDBdoo« 



gHah-apof] 
mrootlagi 

There are two mutloal wrttan wheae works aad ^ 
rank with thooo of tho hl|thoat literary authorltr^nmh 
Matthew Arnold aad Satato Beuvo; tl>ey era Kober^ ^ 
naaa aad Blehatd Wagner. — A'WIon, Vow YocIu 

Thto book sparkles with graia. Bueh papeto as 
ton*s fhapeo^strike ohoAs In tho roador*8 hoar 
vibrate for houn after lu norntaL BM as la M 
Bitter^ aanaiod tkoteh of 8eiimnaBU*a Ufa aadohai 
itiaoonvinetoglyJuttaadtmthfuL An totomsttag 

Ushed, aad prttoatod to M n. Bitter ^ Madam 
ShumauB, aeeempanim iha voiuma.— rorirf. 



cCm 



VASSAB OOLLEQE, 

POUORXBSPSIB, It. T. 

School of Art — Depar tm^Bt of M usio. 

Br. F. Ifc mVi'Uk 



s. k oaumBix^ Bi B^ 



JciT S, 1881.1 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



••• 
111 



d^u^ital 



l/Z^a" EDITH ABELL, 
'*^' AfUr Mverml WMont of study, tenehlnc , and ttnglnff 
!■ Rarop«. hM retvnMd to Dotton, and wlu g|T« priTAto 
and clMS LMioBt In Singing. 

Fttpllt preimred for ibe Conrert and Operatl« Staga. 
KiwiDKycE ; HOTEI. BoYI^Tpy. 

J^fR. TIMOTHEUS ADAMOIVSKI, 

Hating tekoB «p bit ntldeiioa !■ Boaton, will reeatra a 
Umltad awnbar of pajilla for tb« Tlolla aad for If oaiqaa 
raoaamMa. AddraM 149 (A) Tramont Straat. 



BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 



rHARLES M ALLEU, 

^ VIOLINIST, 

lUedvca MpOt Ibr laatnictioa oa the Violia. Alio kft 

paainwat ksMim (Piano and Violin) for tht itndy •! aa 

pitying. AdiiiOM CMt of 0« DiT»oit 9l Qo^ Bottoo. 

JLfE. WiLUAM F. APTHORP, 

Teacher af tha 
rUNO-PORTI^ HARMONY, amo COUNTERPOINT, 
Mk^ a Ont PtAca (aft Briawair 8i.k Botraiii 

MME^BERTHA P^-fif^^fff^'^rt^/Siniini^ 

170 2d AT%naa, Kaw Taclu 

Ladlaa prapartd for tha Opaim or 
Coneart Kooai. 



JOHANNSEN, 



QEORGE T. BUtLmC. 

TEACHER OP PIANO AND HARMONY. 

I tadtfaatotny glraa by iMlL A4- 

AMBHicAsr Art Jocrsial, 

n VnloB Sqoara, 

Naw York* 

J^R. G. IV. CUADWiCK, 

^ 00NI>UCTOR AND SfJlX> ORGANIST, 
trill faaaira paplla in Ptaaoforta and GotnuotltlaB «l 
lUP (A) Trbmoxt ST., Room cL 

n J^ CAPEK 

y * (Ulpefg, fkaai tSya-iS;], iadueiveX 

TEACHER OP PIANO^ ORGAN, AND HARMONY 



Ovpabt 
n St. C 



T. CwoacM. 



ivftTttMOMT St.* 
At Mann. Chickeri^* Mai^* 



J^ADAMB CAPPiANi, 

(Lata Prima Dannt «l "U Scab,** la Milan, aad la Ibt 
ktdiag Opera HonMt of Earope^ 

MMCMtVMS PUPiLS FOR VOCAL CULTURE 

At Ng 44 Wiana STtatT, BotTOM. 

X '• CURRIER, 

* * TEACHER OP PIANO-PORTE, 
t49 U) TamoHT STaerr, coama or Wan^ 
BOSTON. . 

A/it ARTHUR POOTE. Pian^firU ThuJirr, 

I Wetl Ctdtr Strtt^ *" 



J^R. CHARLES R. HA YD EH. 

TEACHER OP SINOlNOb 

Hotel PauiAM, Botrow, MAit. 

jLjfR. yUHIUS nr, HILL (Uipeic^ iSfota iMjh 
^* PIANO. THEORY, AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

^^ _ MiMK Room at 154 Trimont SntaT. 

Ma..Hii.i.iettMelcdinhie EMembleLenoaeOorPhM^ 
•Ctlia) by Meant. C N. AutM tad Wuur Pant. 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

Competed •/ the Vital or Nerve-GiHng Primeipiem •fthm O^Brain mnd WheoMf^rm* 

It rtttnrtt tha aaorgy lott by nanrootattt or IndlgatUon. ralloTtt ItMltaila, arratio paint aad aaaralgia, raf raaha 
tha nanret tired by worry, axeltement, or aBoamlvaoraIn failKoa, ttrongthtnt a falling memory, and girtt ranowad 
Tigor la all dliettat of aerroat eshanatioa or debility. It le tha only pneentioe of eoniinmptlon. It gnraa vlUllty to 



tha IntameloBt bodllj or meatal growth of ahlMraa. nytlelant liava pretcrlbod 3lNl,fMMl paekaget. Por tala by 
Draggittt or by B>aif, »i.oa. r. CROSBY 664 A 666 Sixth Av^., • 



M6W York 



l^ADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD. 

PIANIST, 
«/J Bmat Ttmtk Sirttit ATmv y0rk Ci^ 

DERHHARD LISTEMANN 
^^ Civet laetractioae la 

ADVANCED PUPILS OR THE ViOLiR. 
AdAapi Paty araa*! Mutic Stoaa, 34 Wett St^ Boetoa, Man. 

J^ISS HELEN D. ORVIS. 

TEACHER OP THE PIANOFORTE. _ 
: Pnrett IIIU St. (near Qrtan St.). 4anwilaa Plala. 
\PfftnmcMi a. J. Lako, J. S. DwiOHT. 



f^R. JOHN ORTH 

RECEIVES PUPILS ea tht PIANO-FORTE 
AlhitMueatRaaaw, 
Mtk n Waar STaaaT, Botrow, over Bigriow, Ktaatrd * Ca. 



QEORGE L. OSGOOD. 

Mf (A)TaailOHT fcrwHTi 

CONCERT SINOlNOto ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 

£pWARD B. PERRY. 

PIANO SOLOIST AND TEACHER, 

hit papilaoo aad after Saplaanbar loth altha 

Ot;iu» Booxa, in^ TmsMoaiT St., Boaroy. 



vui 



l^R. JOHN A, PRESTON. 

TEACHEX OF THE PiARO-FOETE, 
t49 (a) TtauoNT STtaaT, BotToa, MAtt. 
Hoan 10 A. M^ I f . M. 

MADAME RC/DERSDORPP, 
**". . J9 EOYLSTOR STREET. B0ST019 

Up la May, ilien for five monthe tt her coaatry r'*eideace^ 
LAKBtioa, BaauN, Hav. 

y /r. SHARLAND. 

PL4N0 PORTE, TOCALCVLTURB, READY 

READING and aiORAL CONDUCTING. 

Q^ A, SUA W. MaAucn. Wis. 

CoMrottTio3rt PuRstttnien for Spkcial OrcAaioHt. 
Matia of Aroalaart aarafally arraaged. 



5*^ B. WHITNEY. 

ORGAN, PIANO-PORTE, AND HARMONY, 

•B5 TaiMONT STtaiT, BotTOW. 



U/ILUAM H. SHERWOOD. 

CONCERT PIANIST, 
AND TEACHER OP THE PIANO-PORTl^ 
%$f TaBM o wT SraaaT, Boaroit, MAit. 

Q^ W SUMNER 

Will be tt Ms room, 149 (a) TretMal Si, Baila% trtry 
fertaaeo CMoadtyt etccpied), whete tnangementt Ibr PIANO- 
PORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with Mni atv be 



QHARLES F. WEBBER. 

149 (A) Tebmont Street, Boston, Mass. 
P%ytlologl«al DaTatoptnant of tha Voica, aad. tha Art 

of Slnglag. 



J^YRON W, WHITNEY. 

Per ORATORIO, OPERA, 



OOBCERTSk 



No. f Aluton STasBT, Botrow. 



ff//LLIAMJ WINCH. 

149 (a) Tremont Stebeti 

BOSTON, MASS. 

QERMANIA BAND. 

^^ AtaMittltfyBand,ScfaiitdeBtnd,Gnadtr8aMll 

OvcheWft, 

For Paradp^ Concerts, parties, Wedding^ 

"The German," and all occasions 

WHERE Music is reqijired. 

• .^^.^.fMailtffyBtad .JULIUS E. ETCHLER. 

*-■****• I Oichertra '.CARL H. EICULER 

W. C. NICHOLS, Aonrr, 
Omca. S16 WAt(NtiKiTON STtarr, Botrow. 

'TUNING DEPARTMENT. INSTITUTION 

* FOE THE EtiHD. 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CARBPULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCED 
AND SKILPUL WORKMEN. 

AnOidtnfroni BeeientrvidBityttattttboet,trlasyAfw« 
^^ STtaaT, win rtecivt preaipt tittatica. 

tW\jnii Dtp^twmU km tk»g$ ^ aff /A# , 



DwiGHT's Journal of Music 

• ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT. Editor. 

This JottiiiRl has mRiiiUiiied its oxistcnee and Its eharscter longer tluui Mijr Mittieal 
Periodical in America, being now in Its 4l8t Volume and its 29th year. 

Being owned by its Editor, it Is wholly independent, in its opinions aad its ntterancet, of any 
private interest or influence of artists, musicians, music publishers, or musical instrument 
manufacturers, and nerer barters praife for adrertisiog patronage. 

It enjoys a high reputation, botli here and la Europe, for its high tone, for the candor of iu 
vritlcism, for the solid value of its eontents,— raried, reliable, instruetlTe, aad In great part 
worth prewrving; for Its persistent efforts to raise the musical taste and standard of oar 
people ; and for its impartial surrey of the whole field of Musical Art, so far as iu limited 
size, dependent on the measure of public rapport, admits,— for it must be borne in mind that 
for every musical topic which claimed notice ten years since, there are at least tcB tiaws aa 
many now. 

lU cantenti relate mainly la tkt Art ^f Afuile. hU inVA atcaiionat glimcti ai ike warU ^ 
art and polUe liieroiure. 

It has an able corps of correspondents and contributors. Including snch names as Prol« 
F. L. RiTTKB, of Vassar College, and Mrs. F. Ratmox D Rittrr, Mr. WiLtiAM F* ArmoRtv 
Mr. A. W. TnATBB, Mr. W. & B. MATntws and Mr. C. 11. Hbittasc, of Chicago^ Mr« 
J. C. FiLMOBB, of Milwauhie, and others.— An important feature la Its columns fur soese 
months will be the publication of a complete report of Mr. Ai^iiORr*» Lrctvrbs ox tub 
HiSTOBY or Music, recently delivered at the I^owell lastltuta, as rrrtsnf sjyrsastjr ly <*• 
•itfibr. 

The Journal Is issued fortnightly; price of suWrlplUMn, $^.^0 per year In adtaac#s iv« 
copies, 910.00; ten copies, 920.00, and an eatra e«>|7 to the person sending the ehiK 

HOUGHTON, MIKFLIN & COMPANY. Hwton. 

CLUB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 
WITH IIOUGIITOX. MIFFLIN k COMPANVS OTHER FRRlODlCALa. 



rURLYLE PETERSILEA, 
^ CON CEET PiAHiST AHD TEACHEE. 

nETEBSILBA'S ACADXHT OF MUSIO, 



l>wionT*s JouavAi. or Mwsio amu •Tmu Ati.4mtio MoMtMi.T. , , , , • I&.W f«t 

Dwioht's JonaNAi. or Mwsio amp lh»ri»a MamoAi, AKp8iMK?Ai>wwuw 0^75 ;* ^ 

DwioiiT's JouawAt or Mitsio anm Tmu jUtJwisa. » - ^ ';.•:- ^ «il?, ^ * 

DwioRT's JouaHAb or Muiic awm Tmu UiuataaM Hnvinw. ' * - - - JS? * '! 

DwiONT'a JOUKNAI. Of MnilO AMU 'l^MU KMIMfUaUN H»VIRW, * ^ ^ * * *2J ^ * 

Dwioht's Journal or Miisu) AMU TNR TWO Kuviavs. ,««««« ^ % ^oa ^ ^ 



• TkM AUamiie mHteU$ ^f Im^waiAiXW. RnTARf, Wnit?ir«« LowitH aM Uoi%«av wW H 
etui far $1.0U imrA fn/i/ifismi/. 

-'^ .^. . « 1. ^ w..^ s^ ^^ Vittuiia 4 C^.m r«W. 
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DWIQETS JOURNAL OF MU8I0> 



[Vol. XLL— K<k 104». 



Longfellow Birthday Book. 



BT 



CHARLOTTE FISKE DATES. 



WItk ft Am, Mitlrelf mv PwtnUt, and twtlvt llliMtfatloM. 
1 vol, tqiMro Itano, tMterallj tUmpcd, %\M, 
A taUcfal lltito volaiii«, eonulnlng iclMttoM wid« 
with grMt «af» f torn both Ui« prate sod pottleal vorki 
of HoaiT lH'MlBvortli Xjonffollow, for ovor/ day of tbo 
TMT. TImm MloeitoM mto printed on Um left-liMMl 
peget. Ob the rifht>luuid pegee wo Importiiat momo- 
nada, •nully the naiaet of dletlagntobed indlvldwto 
vlMM birth oeevmd oa tbo d«yt mentlonod, and ipMes 
•I* toft for autograpbe. Tbo book to ombelltohed with 
a iwaarkaMy flat portrait of Mr. Longfollov, and tvolfo 
•Ihor Ulnotimttoae. It to bonad^B the meet tatUAil stjto, 
and to la all reepoeto onoef the beet and BMei attraeHfo 
birthday book* over toeood. 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 

Edited by M.M.BALtov. IdOM. fni; glllfe •!.». 
Tbto Utile book eonetou of wtoo aad p<:«ig?Bt ee 
gathered from iho whole ietd of lltoratBre, and to ee»* 
•traeted upoa the mbm admirable ptoa whleh Mr, BalloB 
emplof ed Ib bto previoBS irork of elMllar eharaeter,.**A 
Treeeary of Thoaght,** whleh baa piwrod io aeoi p t abl ii 

nr A TBKA8VBV OF THOVOBT haa bean to- 
■Bod la BMre atlraetlre styto. and Ito prieo fedaeod treat 
•ft.0tto94.M. 

The Servant Girl Question. 

ay IlABBtn ruBaooTT BrorroBA. *'I4ltla Ctoatto" 

etyto. %IM. 

A teriee of ettayt by obo off the atott brllllaniof AbmtI- 
eaa wrltort ob a tabjeet that lateretto all Aaierieaa UmA- 
liee. Mre. ttpofford'e little book BMy aot tolve all tho dlf- 
Aealtletof thtolatrlette qaeetlOB, b«t hoBiekeeport will 
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A SATCHEL GUIDE 

for cAe Vaeaiim Tmtriti (h Europe, 

With Map*, lamo, roM. fl«zlblo. $9.0a 
Thto coinpaet and •enrlceabte goida-book to 
beyond qacatioii the beit hand/ gulda yet pub 
Itohed fur tho tita of American toartora in Ett* 
ropa. It indndca tho Britith Itlea, De]glnBi» 
and Holland, Gemuny and tha Rhino, SiHtiaiw 
land, Franca, Anttria, and Italy. It givaa thg 
traTolcr Jnal iht faCofmatlon ho ncoda, in thg 
beat f cm. 



Ve know el ae K ar o n t a gBide-beok wbleb te adailak 
tbiy eeoiUnrt ^rttUy« icrnraey, ceaitletiaiw, eeafwi 
toaM of abape and iMtoful aM«lual«el eseeaUea.^ 
imdqfMdmt (New Yeik). 

The boek to ladtad t model of pnnpletdfy tad bftrlly. 
All tbaadrtoa Ic givM will b* fon^of lanMdtoto •trrke 
The *8aleb«l Oefcto * Ulto Iht rtadw turn f tmvti tktmplm 
m muri/le» ^ftmrn^^n , and ihto faftlar* of tho boon 
It 10 anaj iMirUU. — i^al Moir OoMtlt 
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A Bemarkable Book. 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 

By T. T. MUNGEIC 
i6ilitfi ihth^ . • • • %\AO 



A book of ikoroagbly aenaiblef Judiciouiif tym* 
pathetic lielpfttl Ulka to young people on Furpoaet 
Frienda hod Compnnionf, Maiincra, Thrift, 8elf- 
RdiABce tad Ckwirnge, UeaUh, Rending niid la- 
teUcctnal lifOf A»iiaeineBta» Bftd Faith* 

Thto book tonchca acta, habittr character, deatiny; 
It deato with the preaent and rital thought in literature, 
iodety, life } It to the haivl«book to peaaible caieera \ 
H atlmuUtet one with the idea that life b worth 
living; there are no dead worda in it It la to be 
ranked with Prindpel Shairp't "Cnltore and Rdi* 
gion," and with Dr. Clarke's *• SeU<:nltnft«<* The 
productiea of a book of chto sort to not an evety^y 
oc cMrrence i it to aaerent i it will work a revolntion 
aatong young men who read its it haa the nuuriy 
rli^ from corer to corer^^Ate Y^rk TIma* 
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BOOKS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 



auim BVBUT WAinat 

Mt Wivtka o« Tua Niuu ffew edltioai re- 
Ytoed. 19ino,$t.oa 

In TH LaravT. 41.00. 



la the aaie, or b gtlag to the 
But, or dooi net oi^et over to fo, Ibopo books tie ef all 
tia^l beoka Iho boot. bo«BBae Boot tmtbf el ead OB 



loaabto goMM, bevlag la ItioM tbo voty ola 
iaallgbt el Um Ortoat.— miltoM C. Mm, LL, J>. 

BAUVTBaiirot. *" liitto Claaate *' atyto. OlJS. 

A charming aerka of travel ahatchea in Lon- 
don. Parlay Bhinetoad, Switaeiland, BuTarto, and 
Italy. 

OU SBOLABB; Xti leeaeiy. Ait, Mi leeple. 
Br Jamus M. Homir, Pit>feaaor in Yato Ool. 
lege. New ediOon, leviaad and ealnifrdr limo^ 
$1.75. 



A iMoi roedobta folBtM, tad el the ttm 
Bt b lo. — Tkt htdfm^tmi, 

KABI OHBOTUB AVBIUBV. 
Tan la rnoviaAToag ; or, Li»a tv Italt. 
O. T.; or. Lira iv DavMAas. 
la SpAIV AMD PoatooAi. 
riOTiraas or TuAYaL. 
Crown Oto, $l.flO a volume* 

BBOUtH TBAITl. By Kalpm Walbo XMaa* 
aoa. Sl.fto. 

VXV BATl nr tPADT. By KAta Fibuk "lit- 
Ue ClBMie *' at vie. $t.SS. 

HZ XOBTEt IB HALT. By Gnoaoa 8. Uib- 
LABD. lOmo, $2.00. 

tBABlATLABTIO tKlTCHBI. By UnnaT 

jAMBa, Ja. 1 TOI. 12010, $2.00. 



Whother bo wHtoa of eBtlel-wellod 
ton »Uflo, iMoo la loao'o aabafbo, Taacea oltlao, or tbo 
••hllffblod DecbJ ol tereMtodt/* bo elwayo bto oooa 
toeMtblaf wllb clear 9jm, tad Ibeocbl aeaiatklat worth 
OiBiBiaBloattBf , and told bit otefjr with 



tHB IAMBS or SOOR. By JAMaa F. Bva- 
VBwaLU With mapa. Itnao^ $S.Sa 

Bketcbaa of ** the long and wonderfully varied 
acriea" of the works of Sir Waller Scott, ''of 
the no lam lemarkable atofy of hia life, and of 
the plaeaa with which both worka and Ufa nrtaa> 
goeUted.'' 

noBOB B. WABnro, jb. 

A'FAaaan'a Vacatiov. A Tour hi the Keth- 
eriaada, Kecmamly, Brittany, and the Chan- 
ad lalandi. Coploaaly nnd benutifnlly Olua- 
tiated. Squaia iro^ $3iMI. 

Taa Baiaa ot Tua Raiaa. Two Bundled 
Mflea In a BCoual Row-Bonl. To which la 
added a Paper en tha Lathi Pod Aaaoalne 
aad hto poem •Moaella,*' hf Bov. CaAautt 
T. Baoosa. Fal^ mid 
Squnin Ifmok SIAa 



BATHOOL JUWmttBB. 
OuaOhBHoBa. AeertoeolBagltohaketehee. 
SIJO. 

Baouaa Kota-Booat. 1 vol ISmo^ tSjOO. 
Faaaoa a«d Itauab Mdra-BooBi. 1 vuL 

The inme la "little Chaale" atyle. OIJS a 
volume. 

A tAlCSBt OTIBB te thiTnatlta UmM la 
B u iife. Edition for liSI. Wfchmapa ISmo^ 
fuaa, iexIbK 9><00. 

Thto eompact nad aarvlemble gnlde^ook ia b^ 
yond qacatioa the beat handy gaide yet publiahed 
for the uae of Americaa tourism in Europe. II 
todttdea the BriUah Itica, Bolgium and Holland. 
Gennany and tha Bhine, Switaerland, Frunea^ 
Auatrto, and Ualy. It givea the traveler Juat the 
Information he neoda In tha beat form, 

BOm OF IBATBL ABB fTiBT Df HALT 
By CBAULaa Eliot Bomoa. Itam^ $1.29. 

BBMIBISOBBCBi OF BBBOrSAV IBAfBL By 
Anauaw P. I^aaaoDT, I>. D. Ifmo^ $1 JO. 

OARIUAB BATl. StadIm of Spnabh 8c«» 
ery, Cuatoma, nad Chniaeier. By Joaa Hat. 
I2bio, $2.00. 

AvooiTOt xofrnrs tbatbl pioTVBBi. 

Caoaaino Taa Atlavtic. Oblong Mle^ OliNh 
Upb Aaa Dowaa oa Labb ax a WaTaat 0^ 
toag folio, $SiM. 

OaTBaKiLU. Oblong folio, $IO4I0l 
The aame. Large pnper, 4$ platee la p e tti a H % 
$25.00. 

W. B. HOWBIXS. 
VauKTiAa Lira. l2nio^ni.20. 
iTALiAa Jommare. l2mo^$l.5a 

OBB TBAB ABBOAB. By the nuthof ol "Om 

Summer.** «• Uttto Chwde ** ityto^ OIJS. 

POBn OF FUOB. Edited b^K. W. Lono* 
taiAOw. ** Utile Ghaafe ** atyle. . limi^OlJOO 
per volume. 

1-4. EnoLAva abb Waluu. 
$. laaLAVBb 

t-t. SoOtLABB^ DaWBAaBt ICBLABB^ IfoO* 

WAT, AWB Bwaaav. 
9, 10. FaAuca avb Batov. 
II-IS. Italt. 

14,1$. Spaiv, Pobtobai* Bafaaioa, abb Bm^ 
lAvm 

IC. SwiTSaaiABB AaB.AVtTBIA. 

17, 1$. QaaiiAVT. 

1$. GnaacB abb TaaaaT (la Batape). 

JUL BoeoA AiTB tiaaaiA. 
tl-lt. Asia. 

$4, AtBtCA. 
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tSM§ke«9 farhiigkilg fty HoiwmT<nr, Mirruir * Co., 
i iM ft m » i/MM. I*Het, io emff a nwiiltfr / $9nS9 per fpfor. • 

#br mI0 ta AiMtM (y Cakl PBUnncm, jo We$t Strttt, A. 
WiLUAiM * Co., 9t(j Wnekhiffim S&ttt, A. K. LoBiiro, 
jdf WiuMm§tmt Mvcf » «i4 «f f JU PmkiiMker§ t to A>« rprt 
fty A. DBRVTAjro, Jm., j^ Vnim Sfore, emd llooomoy, 
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Bo3f KB * Oo., //iq» r*««tofil Strmt ; to CAtosfV Af tk§ Cuu 
CA«o MutM OoitfAVT, jt§ Sitde BtretL 

MICHAEL KELLY IK VIENNA. 

(1784.) 

I had the pleasure, about this time, to be 
introduced to Montiettr MartinL lie was a 
very old man. His sister, nearlj his own age, 
kept his house for him. She was reckoned 
a deep blue, and very well versed in all the 
arts and sciences. The great poet Metastasio 
had lived tixtg yean in her brother's house, 
upon the most friendly terms, and died in it. 
llie Colleges of Bologna and Pavia gave her 
the title of Dottoressa, and deputations come 
from both those places, with her diploma. 
When I was admitted to her conversaziones, 
and musical parties, she was in the vale of 
years, yet still possessed the gaycty and 
vivacity of a girl, tnd was polite and affable 
to alL Mosart was an almost constant at- 
tendant at her parties, and I have heard him 
play duets on the pianoforte with her, of his 
own oompositton. She was a great favorite 
of his. 

At onot>f her parties I had the pleasure to 
be introduced to Mrs. Piossi, who, with her 
husband, was trfivelling on the Continent; 
there appeared to me a great similarity In the 
manners of these two gifted women, who 
eonversed with all around them without ped- 
antry or affectation. It was certainly an 
epoch, not to be forgotten, to have had the 
good fortune, on thb same evening, to be in 
company with the favorites of Metastasio 
ami Dr. Jolinsou, and last, not least, with 
Mozart himself. 

There was a very excellent company of 
German singers at the Canatore [KUmthner 
Tborf] Theatre; it was more spacious than 
the Imperial Court Theatre. The first fe> 
male singer was Bladame Lange, wife to the 
excellent comedian of that name, and sister 
to Madame Mozart. She was a wonderful 
favorite, and deservedly so; she hod a grea^ 
er extent of high notes than any other singer 
I ever heanl. Tlie songs which Mosart com- 
posed for her in VEnlevtmeni du Serail show 
what a compass of voice she had ; her execu- 
tion was most brilliant. Stephen Storaoe 
told me It was far beyond that of Bastardini, 
who was engaged to sing at the Pantheon in 
London, and wlio» for each night of her per- 
formance, of two songs, received one hun- 
dred guineas, an enonqpus sum at that Umei 
and (comparatively speaking) more than two 
hundred at the present day. 

A number of foreign princes, among whom 
were the Duo d« Deux Ponts, the Elector of 
Bavariai etOi^ with great retbuesy eame to 
▼iiit tb^ omperor» who, upon this ooeadon, 
•^[bMM Ua wish Io bato two grand aerioua 



operas, both the composition of Chevalier 
Glwk^—ripkiffenia in Tauride wxAVAU 
eeete, — produced under the direction of the 
composer ; and gave orders that no expense 
should be spared to give them every effect 

Gluck was then living at Vienna, where he 
had retired, crowned with professional honors, 
and a splendid fortune, courted and caressed 
by all ranks, and in hii seventy-fourth year. 

VIpkigenia was tlie first opera to be pro- 
duced, and Gluck was to make his choice of 
the performers in it. Madame Bemasooni 
was one of the first serious singers of the 
day, — to her was appropriated the part of 
Ipliigenia. The celebrated tenor, Adcmber- 
ger, performed the part of Orestes, finely. 
To me was allotted the character of Pylades, 
which created no small envy among those 
performers who thought themselves better 
entitled to the part than myself, and perhaps 
they were right ; however, I had it, and also 
the high gratification of being instructed in 
the part by the composer himself. 

()ne morning, after- 1 had been singing 
with him, he said, ** Follow me up stairs, sir, 
and I will introduce you to one, whom, ali 
my life, I have made my study, and endeav- 
ored to imitate.*' I followed him into his 
bedroom, and opposite to the head of the bed 
saw a full-length pksture of Handel, in a rich 
frame. <' There, sir,'! said he, '' is the por- 
trait of the inspirecT master of our art ; when 
I'open my eyes in the morning, I look upon 
him with reverential awe, and acknowledge 
him as such, and the highest praise b due to' 
your country, for having distinguished and 
cherished his gigantio genius." 

VJ^igtnia was soon put into rehearsal, 
and a oorps de liallet engaged for the inci- 
dental dances belonging (b the piece. The 
ballet master was Monsieur De (}amp, the 
uncle of that excellent actress, and accom- 
plished and deserving woman, Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. Gluck superintended the rehearsals, 
with his powdered wig and g^ld-headed cane ; 
tlie orchestra and choruses were augmented, 
and all the parts were well filled. 

The second opera was AleetUf which was 
got up with magnificence and splendor, woi^ 
thy an imperial court. 

For describing the strongest passions in 
music, and proving grand dramatw effect, in 
my opinion no man ever equalled Gluck, — 
he was a great pamter of music; perhaps 
the expressk>n is far>fetched, and may not be 
allowable, but I speak from my own feelings, 
And the sensation his descriptive music always 
produced on me. For example, I never 
could, hear, without tears, the dream of Ores- 
tes, in fyhtgtnia: when In sleep, he prays 
the gods to give a ray of peace to the parri- 
ddo Orestes. What can be more expressive 
of deep and dark despair? And the fine cho- 
rus of the demons who surround his couch, 
with the ghost of his mother, produced In me 
a feeling of horror, mixed with delight. 

Dr. Bumey (no mean authority) said, 
Gluck was the Michael Angelo of liring com- 
posers, and called him the simplifying mu- 
sician. Salieri told me that, a eomic opera of 
Oluck's being performed at the Elector Pkl»* 
•tiue'4 tbeatre» at Bokwttabfen, Us Bleelond 



Highness was struck with the muric, and in* 
i[uired who had composed it; on being in- 
formed that he was an honest German who 
loved old iffifie, his. Highness immediately or- 
dered him a tun of Hock. 

Paesiello's BarUert di SivijfUOf which he 
composed fai RussU^ and brought with him to 
Vienna, was got up ; Signer Mandini and I 
played the part of Count Almaviva alternate* 
ly; Storace was the Rosina. There were 
three operas now on the tapis, one by Rhigini, 
another by Salieri (the GroOo of TVopkmi^ 
ttf,) and one by Mosart, by special command 
of the emperor. Mosart chose to have 
Beaumarchais's French comedy, L$ Jfaria^ 
d§ Figaro made into an lulian opera, whfeh 
was done with great ability, by Da Ponte. 
These three pieces were nearly ready for 
representation at the same time, and each 
composer claimed the right of prbdncing his 
opera for the first. The contest raised much 
discord, and parties were formed. The 
characters of the three men were all very 
different Mosart was as touchy as gunpow- 
der, and swore he would put the score of hb 
opera into the fire if it was not produced 
first ; his daim was backed by a strong party t 
on the contrary, Rhigini was working like a 
mole in the dark to get precedence. 

The third candidate was Maestro di Capel- 
la to the court, a clever, shrewd man, pos- 
sessed of what Bacon called crooked wisdom, 
and hb claims were backed by three of the 
principal performers, who fonned a cabal not 
easily put down. Every one of the oper» 
company took part in the oontest I alone 
was a stickler for Mozart, and naturally 
enough, for he had a claim on my warmest 
wbhes, from my adoration of hb powerful 
genius, and the debt of gratitude I owed him 
for many personal favors. 

The mighty contest was put an end to by 
hb Majesty bsning a mandate for Mozart's 
yotto di Figaro, to be insUntly put into i^ 
hearsal ; and none more than Michael O'Kel- 
ly enjoyed the little great man's triumph 
over hb rivals. 

Of all the performers in thb opera at that 
time, but one survives — myself. It was al- 
lowed that never was opera sthonger cast. I 
have seen it performed at different periods in 
other countries, and well too, but no more to 
compare with its original performance tlian 
light b to darkness. All the original per- 
formers had the advantage of the instruction 
of the composer, who transfused into their 
miiNb his inspired meaning. I never shall 
forget his little animated countenance, when 
lightod up with the glowfaig rays of genius ; 
It b as impossible to describe it as It wouhl 
be to paint sunbeams. 

I called on him one evening; he said to 
me, **I have just finished a little duet for my 
opera; yon shall bear it.'* He sat down to 
the piano^ and we sang it. I was delighted 
with it, and the musicAl world will give me 
credit for bebg so when I mention the duet 
sung by Count Almaviva and Susan, *«Cmdel 
pereh^ finora farm! languire eosi'* A more 
deUckras moroeau never was penned by maSf 
and it has often been a sonroe of ptoasuve to 
tte to have boen tiM first who iMaid il| and 
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to have sung it with ito greatly gifted com- 
poser. I remember at the firpt rehearsal of 
the full hand, Mozart was on the stage with 
his crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat, 
giving the time of the music to the orchestra. 
Figaro's song, *<Non piii andrai, farfallone 
amoroso," Dennnci gave with the greatest 
animation and power of voice. 

I was standing close to Mozart, who, 9oito 
voeti was repeating, <* Bravo ! Bravo 1 Ben- 
nod;" and when Bennoci came to the fine 
passage, " Chenibino, alia vittoria, alia gloria 
militar," which he gave out with stentorian 
lungs, the effect was electricity itself, for the 
whole of Uie performers on the stage, and 
tliose in the orchestra, as if actuatc<l by one 
feeling of delight, vociferated ** Bravo I Brap 
vol Maestro. Viva, viva, grande Mozart I'* 
Those in the orchestra I thought would never 
have ceased applauding, by treating the bows 
of tlieir violins against tlie music desks. The 
little man acknowledged, by repeateil obei- 
sances, his thanks for the distingubhed mark 
of enthusiastic applause liestowed upon him. 

The same meed of approbation was given 
to the finale at tlie end of the first act ; that 
piece of music alone, in my humble opinion, 
if he had never composed anything else good, 
would have stam|>ed him as the greatest mas- 
ter of his art. In the sestetto, in the second 
act (which was Mozart's favorite piece of the 
whole opera), I had a very conspicuous part 
as the Stuttering Judge. All through the 
piece I was to stutter ; but in the sestetto, 
Mozart requested I would not, for if I did, I 
should spoil his music I told him, that al- 
though it might appear very presumptuous in 
a lad like me to differ with him on this point, 
I did, and was sure the way in which I in- 
tended to introduce tlie stuttering would not 
interfere with the other parts, but produce an 
effect ; besides, it certainly was not in nature 
that I should stutter all through the part, and 
when I came to the sestetto speak plain, and 
after that piece of music was over, return to 
stuttering ; and, I added (a|x>logizing at the 
same time for my apparent want of deference 
and respect in placing my opinion in opposi- 
tion to that of the great Mozart), that unless 
I was allowed to perform the part as I wished, 
I would not perform it at all. 

Mozart at last consented that I should have 
my own way, but doubted, the success of the 
experiment. Crowded house* proved that 
nothing ever on the stage produced a more 
powerful effect : the audknce were convulsed 
with laughter, in which Mozart himself 
joined. The emperor rc|)eatedly cried out 
** Bravo I " and the piece was loudly applaud- 
ed and encored; Wlien the opera was over, 
Mozart came on tlie stage to me, and. shaking 
me by both hands, said, ** Bravo I young 
roan, I feel obliged to you ; and acknowle<lge 
yon to have been in the right, and myself in 
the wrong," There was certainly a risk run, 
but I felt within myself I could give tlie 
effect I wished, and the event proved that I 
was not mistaken* 

I have seen the opera in London, and else- 
where, and never saw. the judge portrayed as 
A.atatterar, and the aeene was often totally 
I played it as a stopki old man, 



tliough at tlie time I was a beardless strip- 
ling. At the end of the opera, I thought the 
audience would never have done applauding 
and calling for Mozart. Almost every piece 
was encored, which prolonged it nearly to tlie 
length of two operas, and induced the em- 
peror to issue an order, on the second repre- 
sentation, that no piece of musk: should be 
encored. Never was anything more com- 
plete than the triumph of Mozart, and his 
Nax29 di FigarOi to which numerous over- 
flowing audiences bore witness.^ 

One morning while we were rehearsing in 
the grand saloon of the palace, his Majesty, 
accompanied by Prince lioseuburg, entered 
the saloon, and 4iddrciuiing himself to Storaoe, 
Mandini, and Bciinuci, said, ** I dare say ypu 
are all pleased that I have desired there shall 
lie no more encores ; to have your songs so 
often repeated must be a great fatigue, and 
very distressing to you." Storaoe replied, 
**It is, indeed* we% very distressing, very 
much so ; " the other two bowed, as if they 
were of the same* opinion. I was close to 
his Majesty, and said boldly to him, ^ Do 
not believe them, sire i they all like to be 
encored, at least I am sore I always do." 
His Majesty laughe<1, and I believe he 
tliought there was more troth in my asser- 
tion than in theirs. I am sure there was. 



THE BACn CHOIR IN LONDON. 

The above society gave a performiince of 
Bach's Mass in IVminor, at St. Jannes's Hall, on 
tlic evening of June 1. Tliis fine composition, 
usually known as Dit hake A/«s«e, i» undoubtedly 
one of the greatest works of the grand old Lei|)- 
zig Cantor. ]f the Bach Clioir had done no 
more tlian to' bring .tliis Mass to a hearing, it 
would have an enduring claim on XNir grati- 
tude. Every one knows tliat tlie society has done 
more than Uiis : as tlieir pronpectus states, '* The 
society is formed .for the practice and perform- 
ance of clioral works of excellence, of various 
schools." The past achievements of tlte society 
have been notiiworthy, not only as to tlie works 
produced, but in respect ot the excellence of tlie 
performances. That there is need of such a 
society in London, to lift us out of what may 
be termed tlic rut of ordinary oratorio concerts, 
in patent. Much as oneJovcs and reverences the 
msstorjitcccs of Handel, Mendelssohn and other 
great masters, musicians at least desire to make 
aG(|imintancc with a wider circle of works than 
tlie managers of our oratorio sochetios usually 
vouchsafe to us. Tlie Bach Choir, tliereforv, 
with its fresh cnthuiiasm and powerful support- 
ers, lias an excellent raison Witre, If eclecticism 
bo persuv«irtfd in, all schools .being allowed a 
hearing, and tlie past Iw taken as an earnest of 
tlie future course, musical stwlents may have to 
tliank tlie Bach Choir for making tliem acc|nainted 
with works ranging from Carissimi's Judgment of 
SoUmon down to Berlioz's lUqnUm mass. There 
is, indeed, a rich and Urge field to select from. 

Tlianks chkifly to tlie duicemment and efforts 
of Mendelsfdin, Baeh's High Mass is pretty 
well known abroad; and, as this performance 
was tlie sixth tliat has taken place here, one may 
say tliat it is fairly well known to our London au- 
diences, and that it has now taken a settled plaoe 



among our standard musical works. It is inter- 
esting to remark that a portion of the mass wss 
first performed in 1851, at St. Martin's Hall, bjr 
Mr. J. Hullah, a cultured, musician, who has 
done much for the art in this ccmntr)*. Of the 
work itself one need now say but little, save per- 
haps to those wlio imagine that Bach only wrote 
** fugues:" to them may be said, Go and liear 
this noble composition. Fugues tliere certainly 
are, written in four, six, and eight parts — writ- 
ten with hold freedom, fiori<l intrfeacy, masterly 
counterpoint, and bearing tlie inimitable rfieAcf 
of the greatest contrapuntist tliat the world has 
seen. But there is liere something more than 
this. Bach, when lie cliosc, could be placid,' 
tender, emotloaaL Tlie Bt ittcamahui is an ex- 
pressive chorus, touching, despite its simplk-lty ; 
and in the Cmei/xun tliere is a sail, remorseful 
tone, very different from that whk'h tlie ailvt^ 
cates of modern German music are pleased to 
term ** the machine-made mnsie " style fteneratly 
associated with tlie name of Bach. Again, tlio 
Rentdid^u is a lovely air, Uie violin obligato 
aildlng.to It an additksial charm. The solo air, 
Ei in Spvrilum Stmchim^ is likewise remarkalile 
for Its strong afllrmatlve tone, and tlie decisive 
ring it has about it. As one listens to tlie 
imposing masses of sound, tlie splendid, vivid 
harmonic ooloring, and tlie wonderful interla- 
cing of moving parts, whteh are to be found in 
this work, it. seems as If music of this majestk!, 
solemn, but . }-et bright and tender, character 
was far better suited to display in founds tlie 
man}'-si«leil truths of the Christian religion than 
are the masses of even the great composers, 
who too frequendy build upon a semi-operatic 
basis. 

Tlie performance of this difficult and intrfoate 
work was indeed excellent So even and good 
was it, that . it is not easy to single out for com- 
mendation one part more than aaotlier. The 
admirable training of the clioIr was well dis- 
played in the boldness of tlie attack and the 
ynsfesw of the intonatioa la Uie remlering of 
tlie elaborate texture of the fugal GratioM e^j- 
Miis; while the six-part SiifitffMff, and Pieni 
sHMf, with its feeling harmonies and florid 
(lassages, came out magnificently. * Tlie sobists 
were Mme. Lemmens-Slierrington, Mme. Isabel 
Fassett, and Messrs. Shakespeare, Burgon and 
Kempton, wha sang their several parts with 
tlie care and taste of finislied artists. IVith 
the exception of a faulty horn, the band is en- 
titled to praise.. Specwl commendation is due 
to Mr. Svendsen for his playing of the fiote 
obligato in tlie duet Domine De%u; and also to 
Mr. Hortoa, for the beautiful oboe obligato part 
in tlie air Qui ssf/es. Too much praise can 
hardly be awanled to Mr. Otto Goldsehmklt« 
the conductor, for the perseverance and ability 
he has sliown in obtaining so wlmirabki a per- 
formance.— T. L. SoUTHOATB (^Aiut. iiiamdanl). 



» 



U was Mi ftWAMst that UnMof what I hav* sUms fouad 
to ba tlia faat, that thoaa wko labor aadar tha dafasS af 
•iuuarlaf whUoapcakli^ arUmilaU dlatlaslly te iii^lat. 
That aaaallaat bais, Sadgwlek. was an latlaaaa al li4 a^ 
tha haaatlful Mis. laahhald, tha ' 



DEATH OF UKKRI VIEUXTEMPS. 

At last death has emle«l poor Vieuxtemps*s suf- 
ferings. It will be recolleoted that in the lieiglit 
of his prosperity and his powers tlie violinist was 
some }*ears ago stricken with paralysis of the 
right ana, and was compelled to quit a profession 
by the members of which lie was so greatly es- 
teemed. He quitted Bmsseb and went to Paris, 
where he has sinee occupied himself by eOmpoe- 
ing. Among the nMre.important works lie has 
recently issued 1^ a violoiicelh> concerto. Hen-, 
ri Vieuxtemps' was bom at Verviers, on Febru- 
ary SO, laiO, hb father being an okl soldier, who 
had on his retirement from the army become a 
cheap violin maker^ and a repafrer of musical in- 
strum e n ti. He stttdhxl, as a child, under one 
LeekNix, bnt aft«r hb preeeeioos talent had been 
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bron«;lit uncltir tlio notice of Do Bcriot, th«t «iit- 
iingtiUhecl professor undertook to givo bini Ivi- 
tons griitiiitoiisl}'. At the ago of ten .lio camo 
with Do Reriot to Paris, where in 1830 bo made 
a Mirt of pri'inaturo ddbut at a concert ball in 
the Rue do Cldry. He afterwards returned to bis 
•tndics at Verviers, and in 1835 be niaile bis real 
ddbut in a tour tlirougb Germany directed by his 
father. Henceforward, for thirty years, Vleux- 
tcnips was a violin player celebrated in the two 
hemispheres. His first Uussian tour was umler- 
taken In 1838, and lie remained in Russia one 
year. In 1844, be went to America, and in tlie 
autumn of the following year be married Jose* 
phtne Edor, a celebrated pianist wlio died in 
1868. In 1846, Vienxtchips entered into an ar- 
rangement witli the Czar Nicholas tliat bo would 
come annually to Russia for ten years, and would, 
in consideration of a handsome annuity, teach 
Russian pupils ; but at the northern climate in- 
jured bis health, he resigned the duties after a 
few years. In 1857, Vieuxtcnips undertook a 
second tour in America, and In 1858, be returned 
to found a scries of cliamtier concerts in Paris. 
He afterwards became principal of the Brussels 
Conservatoire, but two years ago be was com- 
pelled by ill health to resign. Ho then went to 
Paris, wliere he died on June 6. Of bis school, 
Henri Vieuxtemps was undoubtedly a great 
player; but whether that school would bo ac- 
cepted now is a question. His compositions in- 
cbido violin concertos, five of which are publinbed, 
and a great quantity of fantasias, arrangements, 
and otlier pieces, mostly for tlie violin. One of 
Vieuxtemps's brotliers, Jules Joseph Ernest, is 
a violoncello player, well known in London oi^ 
clicstras; while anotlier brotlier, Jean Josciili 
Lucicn, is a professor of tlie pbino at Urussels.-^ 
London Fiyuro^ June 11. 



CONCERNING MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 

A certain periodicity of action seems to bo in- 
herent in the nature of things. In tlie physical 
world we find no lack of examples of this : the 
regidar, peri<Mlie changes from day to night, from 
summer to winter, from low title to high tide, and 
vice vertd. Our social, political or artistic life 
seems to follow a very similar law. No body of 
men can Ion*; act together for a common purpose 
witliout feeling the necessity of fixing certain 
tim«!s at which they can unite to do something 
more, anti accompliiih higher and vaster results 
than are tq. bo looked for every day. Every 
association has its periodic high tides; seasons at 
which all their habitual, easy-going activity is 
brought to a focus, as it were, and tlie extent of 
their power is tested by condensed and unusual 
exertion. No matter how fine tlie results accom- 
plished by tlie routine work of eytcry day, bodies 
of men feel now and then impelled to do some- 
thing still better, to put forth all tlieir united 
energy, if only for the sake of seeing what tliey 
can accomplish when they do. their very best. 
Witli musical associations, in all musical commu- 
nities in fact, tliese high tides of activity tend to 
assume the sha])e oC festivals. The annual, tri. 
ennial, or other periodic musical festkal bespeaks 
tlio healtliy desire of a community to put forth 
all its energy once in a while, and do things 
which it cannot do every day ; to make up for 
habitual sliortcomings by a grand, unitcil effort 
to do, for a time at least, sometliing higher and 
better than usual. IVithont some such desire, a 
musical festival has no real reason of being. In- 
deed* it could hardly exist; for although festivals 
May fometimei bo organised for the mere pur- 
pose of adding to the renown or putting money 
into the pockets ol single individuab, do one 
would dare to set tnch an enterprise on foot In 
the Mklst ol a eommunity in whidi there existed 



none of this normal and healtliy desire for a peri- 
oilical intensification and concentration of habit- 
ual musical enjoyment. Upon the whole, we 
may say tliat if a musical festiyal does not offer 
or at the very least aim at, higher and better 
tilings tlian tlie public are in tlie habit of Ibten- 
ing to, such festival had far%better not be than 
be. Above all, tlie festival which merely aims at 
doing the hit^geni thing possible has do artistic 
right to exist. To leave generalities and come 
down to particular cases, a great deal has been 
said and written about the recent May Festival 
in New York. It seems to be agreed pretty gen- 
erally that the occasion was artistically a failure, 
inasmuch as tlie results obtained were wholly dis- 
proportionate to tlie vast means employed. Yet 
in all the critkism tlutt this festival bat called 
forth, one would fain think that the true gist of 
the matter has been missed. To bo sure, we 
have been told that the hall of tlie Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory was too large for good musical 
effect; tliat both chorus and orchestra were too 
large to be manageable, and tliat the arrangement 
of both ringers and players on tlie stage was 
faulty. Now, too many reasons why a Uiing is 
bad are no better than too few. The superlluous 
ones weaken the more valid and important ones. 
The real cause of the musical failure of tlie New 
York festival was Ike inorHinate fize f*/ the hall ; 
this and nothing - else. All other reasons go for 
naught in face of this one. No doubt the orches- 
tra iniglit have been more advantageously pUced 
on tlie platform ; no «loubt also tliat If Uiey bad 
been bettor place«l they wouhl liave playe«l better. 
But this point Is, coni|>aratively, of no Imfiortanoa 
at all. It would have made no great difference 
in the general effect if tlie orcliestra had played 
to perfection. The ball was so immense that 
good singing and bad singing, good playing and 
bad playing came to pretty much tlie same thing 
in tlie end. Those selections which were wuU 
done sounded but very little (if at all) better 
tlian the things which were badly done, llie 
hall was too large for any music to be effective in. 

Let us look into this matter carefully, for upon 
it depends the OTst element in tlie success of a 
musical festival. Tlie wish to. have as large a 
hall as is consistent with musical effect is natural. 
It is (Icsirable that as large a number of people 
as possible sliould be able to listen to tlie |ier- 
forinances ; tliat the audiences should be as large 
as possible. Large balls are necessary for large 
audiences. The question is, What are tlie nat- 
ural limits of the sum of music balls, which can- 
not be overstcpiied witliout prejudice to musical 
effect? 

It has generally been accepted at a rule for 
adapting the size of a body of performers (cIk>- 
ru8 and orchestra) to the size of a ball, that, the 
proper proportion between chorus and hall being 
once given on a small scale, this proportion can 
be maintainetl in larger and larger balls simply 
by following the mathematical law that the volume 
of lone produced wwtt incnuute in the direct ratio 
of ike cubic content* of the kali. The only feasi- 
ble means of doing tliis is to increase the number 
of performers in tlie above-mentioned ratio, 
lliis has been the tbeor)*. It has never been put 
in practice beyond certain limits ; indeed, It it 
not |iossible (humanly speaking) to put It in 
practice. The figures increase with such fright- 
ful rapi<iity that there it no keeping pace with 
them. Say tliat an orchettra of seventy-five and 
a chorut of five hundred are tuflkient for the 
Boston Mutic Hall (diese are the figoret ol the 
Handel and Haydn festival ol 1880; the orchet- 
tra it too tttiall for the bett effect, but kt nt take 
it at DD example)* The cnbio eontenU of the 
Music Hall it about 659,100 cubic feet. Take a 
hall twice at bug, twico at broad, and of tW 
tAme height •» the Mntio HaU; iu onble 



tents would bo 2,636,400 euUe feet. Sttch a hall 
would require .an orchestra of tliree hundred 
and a chorus of two thousand, yet luch a hall 
is by no means to Urge at the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory. 

But even thete figurei woaM not be tuflieieBl 
to keep pace witli the Increated tixe of tlie hail. 
Tlie matliematical rule we have tUted above it 
not to simple of applicatkm at it teems to be at 
first sight. IXMibling and trebling the number of 
pcrformeri doea not increate the volume of tone 
in a corretponding ratio, in to far at that Tolume 
it appreciable by the llttcner. Although tlie 
actual amount of tone it duly increated, the 
penetrating quality of tlie tone It propoHionately 
decreated. The real way to counteract the in- 
created size of halli woukl be to have each per* 
former sing or play two or three tinaet at hnid. 
Thit, however, It impottible. It can only be 
done with one instrument, and thit it the organ. 
Every organ bulkier knowt that he cannot make 
an organ fill an exceedingly large hall timply by 
giving it a vast number of pipet. He doet it by 
increasing the belbws power of the Inttmment: 
not by Increasing the maei of tone, but by in- 
creasing tlie intensity of tone. 

Now the intensity of tone produced by a clio- 
rut and orchestra made up of tlie InstmmenU 
usually employeil by composers cannot be In- 
creased at all except in a hall of limited size. It 
can bo Increased to a certain extent by doubUng 
or trebling the number of performert ; but tbU 
increate of Intensity is to slight Uiat it Is entirely 
swallowed up by any Increase In the size of Uie 
balk On Uie other liaml, it can be vattly in- 
creased by nwking the hall smaller. 

It may fairly be answered tliat any musical 
festival given in a ball much larger than our 
Boston Music Hall will of necessity be a musical 
failure when tried by a bigli standard of criti- 
citm. It may very likely happen that tome of 
the musie will sound very well for ike place ii ie 
given in, but tills is not Uie questMNi. Tlie mu- 
sie sboukl not only sound ywy well absolutely 
without relying upon extraneous extenuatiuff 
circumstances to excuse Iu shortcomings, but it 
should sound better than the usual dally, weekly 
or monthly performancet of similar music to 
whkh the public b in the habit of listening. For 
a festival at which the musfe doet not tound, at 
the very wortt, at well as at onlinary concerts It 
no fetUval at all, but merely a show. It ii high 
time for the American musical public to appreci- 
ate this fact at ita full value ; tliat a fosUval 
shoukl be a concentration of musical forces, not 
a dilution ; above all, that the Urger tlio hall, the 
poorer wiU be the musical effect.— TruneenpL 

• 

JULIUS EICUBERG. 

.... The. place of the musician it a noblo 
one. Hit art, more universally than any other, 
ministert to our dally happiness; it is blended 
with our deepest religious feelings ; it is asso- 
ciated with pride of country, with gnsat ovenU 
and imposing ceremonies ; it gives zest to fesiiviiy, 
and a tender pathos to grief. Music it tlio niott 
faciki of our etlioreal lervltors, ksnduig itself to 
ovei7 mood, adapting itself to every occasion. 

Observatbns like Uiete, trite, tliough they may 
be, teem necessary when we woukl fairly estimate 
the works and the influenee of a composer, or of 
a great teacher who is forming and uspiring the 
muticUnt of the coming time. We propote to 
give tome aeoonnt of a mntictaa, eogipoter and 
teacher ol very eminent ability, well known in 
Botton— Juliot £iebben(. He It a pertoa of 
marked originality of eharaeter, ttrang in raatoa 
and nnderttanding, endowed alto with rapM and 
keen peroeptkint, a lively tente ol the beantif ul» 
- .._-_. ,^ ^^ reeolnte, firai wiU. Jla 
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vould have been eminent In any profeation. Hit 
reading has been exteniiive, and notliing of ufe 
or beauty hat come amitt ; and *tucli it the fer- 
tility of liit mind, and tuch hit power of illurtra- 
tion, that he it one of tlie most delightful of com- 
paniont,-— a man with wliom one can taUc until 
two in the morning. 

He was born at Diisseldorf, In Crermany, in 
1 834. Hit early atsociations are with tlie castled 
hill and tlie lovely valley of that beautiful old 
eity. Naturally ho came from a musical family. 
He hardly remembers when ho first began to 
handle hb *^pony" Yiolin. His father was a 
violin-player and compowr. Like most geniuses, 
ilie boy was precocious, and at the age of seven 
he was able to play arceptably. At one time, 
being confined to bis lied by illness, the fiitlicr 
came with a sheet of music, the ink being still 
wet, and asked him to sing it. Singing at tight 
was tliooght to be as natural as breatliing. Being 
unable to reail the melody properly, tlio fatlier 
playfully struck him with tlie sheet, saying, ** You 
will never be a musician ; you are more fit for a 
cobbler.** When he was eight lie was tent to 
Mayence and took lessons of F. W. Eichler, a 
celebrated virtuoso, wlio enchanted tlie world by 
his variations upon a Swiss air. But after a time 
Eichler de|>arted u|ion a concert tour, and our 
young artist received instruction from anotlicr 
master, wlio was the reverte of a good teacher, 
and was, besides, a selfii>li man. Under the ridicu- 
lous pretext that the bent part of a musical edu- 
cation was to Iw able to make gooil notes, ho kept 
him all day long copying music, which the astute 
preceptor sold to military bands. 

While tlie boy was in Mayence Uioro came a 
eertiun Dr. Langenschwartx, who claimod to be 
an improvisatoret and professed to niake rhymes 
oif-hand upon any tlieme, ending the couplet with 
any pair of words given by the audience. The 
young Eichberg |>layed tlie seventh concerto of 
Bode between the parts of the performance, and 
was besides unconscioQily made to fill a part in 
tlie improvisatore's plot; for an accomplice of tlie 
doctor, standing near tlie innocent boy when the 
.rhyme wonls were called for, told him to sliout 
•* HarU and Schwarts,** which he did lustily In a 
childish treble. Of course the doctor succeeded .* 
From Mayence our }*oung artist went back to 
Diisseldorf, and was once more under the care of 
his father, a cultivated and studious man, whose 
Infiiience was apparent in the judicious training 
of his son. He studied harmony under Julius 
RietSf afterward famous as director of the 
Gewandhaus concerts in I^ipxig, and kapellmeis- 
ter to the King of Saxony at Dresden. 

At a reminiscence, it may bo mentioned that 
■ome years ago Mr. B. J. Lang, the eminent 
pianist of tliis city, called upon Rietx, and in the 
course of tlie conversation the maestro told him 
that he had one pupil In America of whom lie 
was proud. The young Eichbcrg's general edu- 
cation was alto attended to. The whole family 
was distinguished for excellence in languages, an:l 
the subject of our memoir reads and writes 
witli facility in tlie leading tongues of Europe. 
Through tlie favor of llietx he came to know 
Mendelssohn. After the great man liad heard 
tlie boy play he wrote a commendatbn, to which 
was attaclied tlio well-known tiny teal of red 
wax : ** At «o early an age, young E. joint to a 
nmiarkable firmnest and certainty in bowing, and 
vse of hit left hand, a great deal of true expret- 
■lon, which will lead him, I doubt not, to become 
a great artitt, to bo an honor to hit art, and to 
tender it 4mportant tervlee, and to fulfil all tho 
•xpectatioat which hit remarkably precocioat 
talentt have awakened eonoeming him." 

At thb period in Diitteldorf, Eiehberg played 
\m the oceliettra the last, and kast, of the teoond 
Yhiliiii. Oa OM oocaslott Meadelteoha appeared 



at conductor, and Eichberg't violla teaclier wat 
leader. Tho performance did not pleate Men- 
delssohn, and he made a series of tarcattle ob- 
servations to tlie leader, — observations so severe 
tliat all the mon within hearing packed up their 
horns and fiddles and left tlie conductor alone. 
Mendelssohn was usually amiable, and his pio- 
tures have a very sweet And lovely expression ; 
but his conduct appears to have been anything 
but angelic at that tinMS. . 

Among other musical acquaiatancoi of this 
period was Bobert Schumann. Norliert Burg^ 
miitlcr was also a frei|uent guest in Eichberg's 
family. [It will be remembered that Mr. Perabo 
has pla^-cd a concerto, by this oom]KMcr.] Borg- 
mitllcr died early, having been drowned in his 
bathing-tub while in an epileptic fit. 

He next studied two years at Brussels In tlio 
royal conservatory, under tlie instruction of M. 
Fetis, the eminent tlieorist and historian of music, 
and of tlie world-renowned Do Beriot. Upon 
bis graduation he gained the first prise for violin- 
playing and fon»m position. This was tlie fin- 
ishing of his pupilage, and as hit ttudiet were 
now to far advanced that he had aei|uired tome 
confidence, Eiehberg went to Geneva at director 
of an o|)era troupe. Hit ability wat to conspic- 
uous that he was soon made profcsior in tlie Con- 
tervatory, and director of tacred mutle in a 
prominent church. He remained in Geneva 
eleven yeart. 

He came to thit country with a view of bene- 
fiting hit health, and landed in New York In 
185 7. He played and taught in that city,* but 
gained -no permanent position. In 18d9 he eame 
to Boston and found a home. He was first en- 
gaged as director of inusie at the Museum. The 
means at hit disposal were limite«l, but lie maile 
the most of tliem, and gradually won the regard 
of all lovert of music. While engaged in tills 
theatre, he conceived tlie idea of writing an 
operetta or musical play for a regular stock com- 
pany, and die result was tlie proiluetion of The 
Doctor of AkaniarOf on tlio 7th of April, 1862. 
All tlieatro-goers remember the success of tliis 
charming work. It was greetttl with continuous 
applause from crowiled houses, and, after nearly 
twenty years, It is now played tliroughout tlie 
country more frequently tlmn even at tlie begin- 
ning. The editor of Grove's Dictionary, under 
the title «* Opera," says of It: **TkB Doctor of 
Alcantara may be cited as the most successful 
work, of any pretentions, with an exclusively 
American reputation." Tliis was followed by 
The 11096 of Tyrol, Two CatiiM, and A Night in 
Itomtf all of which were well received. Mr. 
Eiehberg remained at the Museum seven yeart. 
After a year of rett he established the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, an institution which still 
exittt, with increasing reputation and ever-widen- 
ing inflnenoe. Not far from tlie tame time he 
wat appointed general tupervis6r and director of 
music in all the high schools of the city.. To tlie 
schools and to the conservatory he has now de- 
voted the best years of his manhood, and with 
Uio grandest results. Aided by able and enthu- 
siastic teacliers in tlie schools of lower grailes, he 
lias hail tlie satisfaction of seeing successive 
classes grow up as aocoinplisbed in musle as in 
tlie ordinary useful branches. When tho choirs 
were combined, as they used to bo annually In 
the days of Uie liberal school oommlttoe of former 
days, the effeet of the vast body of tone wat 
thrilling. The writer has teen teoret of people 
at thete annual eoneertt— old and yoong, men 
and women —dittolveil In tears when the multi- 
tttdinout silvery voicet first twelled over the 
accompaniment of organ and orehettra. Tlie 
mutical festival, witli iu gloriotit melody and har- 
mony, ami with its superb tcenk^ effect, wat ioMe-' 
thing lor BeatOA to «xnU Is. 1% h oiherwiaa 



now, under the supervision of later days. For 
one of thete occationt Mr. Eiehberg wrote the 
now f amont ehorut, ** To Thee, O Country, Great 
and Free I " If thit is not our national hymn, it 
is certainly the only one that is generally sung, 
and always welcome. 

In the Boston Conservatory Mr. Eiehberg has 
establislied the leading violin school in America. 
The children of genius all over the Union are 
attracted to him as by magnetism. In his classes 
are bright and modest boys, still in sliort breeches, 
tender and sweet girls, of an age to adore dolls 
and kittens, together witli tome maturer, but still 
young and fresh, children. Scores of these pre^ 
cockros creatures we have seen, alive with sensi- 
Ulity, throbbing with gifts and graces, and have 
marvelled at the evhlenees of their musical 
power. We remember several whose tones wero 
as pure, clear, penetrating and steaily as tliose of 
the great performers ; and we have followeil Uiem 
through the scholarly Ckaconne of Bach and con- 
certos of Spohr, wondering at the sure touch and 
keen musical intelligence. Year by year these 
ambitious youths of both sexes, well grounded In 
the art, are going forth, each to become in time a 
new centr^of musical knowledge and taste. Tlie 
influence thus diffused it widespreail and almost 
incalculable. If a digression may be pardoneil, 
we would here say tliat no nation can be calkwl 
musical beeausd it pays extravagant prices to 
hear Rubinstein or Dengremont ; no elty is musi- 
cal beeause. it sup|)orts tlie ofiera. A musical 
people is one with whom music is domesticated — 
not an exotle. In a musical village there are 
native singers capable of taking part in Impor- 
tant workt) and no one knows the real grandeur 
of a J/essidA until he has sung in it. In larger 
musical placet string-quartets are played atlwrne 
by families for tlieir own pleasure. It is very 
well to bo- able to appreciate the great works of 
the masters as played by tlie old Mendehisohn or 
by tlie newer Beetlioven Quintet Club; but no 
one ever knows the true force and significance of 
such music until he has liorne a part in it, — until 
he lias felt tlie harmony from the strings under 
his own fingers tlirilling through all hit nerves 
and answering and challenging again tlie notes of 
his neighbor. In many German families the 
father and sons or nephews, and the priest, per- 
haps, are accustoflMd to meet for such delightful 
pasthnes. Wltli a people so educated, music is 
not a pretence | it is a passion. Such people form 
the audiences which a great artist h>ves to capti- 
vate. Much has to be dbne before we can call 
this or any city in America truly musical ; but 
the conscientious and patient labors of musiclaaa 
like Mr. Eiehberg are doing much for the future* 
We have mentioned tome of Mr. Eidiberg't com- 
potitiont, and thoold add tliat he has published 
sett* of string^iuarteta : also books of violla 
studies, which are ailoptod In Enropean eonserv 
atoriet. — Sunday Herald* 

SDtoigfit*^ ^oncixal of fl^u^ic* 

SATURDAY, J Ul-Y 2, 1881. 
_^_ *- — 

MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE — BRASS 

BANDS. 

Any musical person who has listened for a half 
hour to bands in the Mntie Hall, on the Common, 
or in the tquaret, mutt have been Ibroed to make 
fai hit own mind one eritieitoi,— these inttm- 
menU are oontlaually attempting what il it net i* 
their nature properly to do. Think for instance 
of an overtare,byBoetiniorb/ Anber, pUyedb/ 
a mere military bratt band I all the tones brass, 
all of one kith and kh^eo«sins,.unelet, nQnta,aml 
what aoi of the Sax-horn family, and all aopUi- 
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ticatioiit by meant of keys, TalvcB and piiitonii of 
old-fashioned genuine trumjMsUi, trombones, etc.* 
boro for plainer, slemer work, — all to enable tlicm 
to imitate and put on the flexible graces of violin i*, 
reeds, human Toices I An overture is essentially 
an orcliestral eom|>08itiou; witliont an orchestra 
it would not be : and tlie y^rv essence of the kind 
orchestral Is that tliere lie contrast and variety 
of color and of quality of tone, pastoral reetls and 
flutes in pleasant contrast answering to harsh 
ami thrilling brass, and both in still more striking 
opposition (as also In ingenious commingling, rec- 
onciliation, mutual support) witli the violins and 
other strings, which constitute tlie intellectual, 
refined and soul-like nucleus or ^ quartet " of the 
whole. Now what a coarse, monotonous and 
awkwanlly ambitious effect is produced when in- 
struments all brass attempt to do all this I No 
doubt they do it oft4*n very skilfully ; there is sur- 
prising virtuosity and smoothness in tlie execu- 
tion of> some of these oomet-players; }'Ott vrould 
not loppose they could do so much : but what do 
}-oa care for It when done? We had occasion one 
night to admire tlie ease, precision, fluency and 
generally' good tune with which one of these 
brass bands went through a lively overture by 
Kossini. To be sure tliere was one clarinet among 
them*— and that, as if to justify its place there, 
made of metal ! Yet was it necessarily but a «lull 
caricature of the overture, as any one would feel 
who heard it, Just before or after, executed by 
a proper oreliestra. 

The overtares, however, are comparatively 
rare and exceptional In tliesc band concerts. It 
Is still worse In tlie far more fref|uent ease of 
** operatic arrangements,'* wliere tliroats of brass 
are made to do tlie work at once of orchestra, 
choms, and dramatic solo voices. In this way 
are served up the Trio from Lucrezia Borgia^ the 
** Miserere " from II Troeaiortf and endless |)ot- 
ponrris from fashionable o|ieras, movements from 
Bossini's Siaf/at Maitr^ songs by Schubert, two- 
part songs by Mendelssohn, etc., etc Here cor- 
nels, sax-horns, valve trumpets, trombones, mon- 
ster ophicleides, assume the personality of courtly 
and refined gentlemen and ladies, tlie heroes and 
heroines of history, beings of ]>oetry and pride 
and pathos, — and is not tlie effect somewhat 
ludicrous? Does it not recall the fable of the 
ass who climbed Into his master's lap because he 
saw the dog do it? In these tragic solo imper- 
sonations one cannot but remark a peculiarly 
vulgar and clownisli quality of tone in tliese brass 
instruments. There is something in tlieir singing 
which we can describe only by comparing it to 
the broad Yankee country-fied sound of tlie vowel 
in syllabhis like how and now. Our sense of 
hearing is affected by It somewhat as our sense 
of touch and smell are by the handling of copper 
cents. Tubas and cornets may go through all 
the fignres, scakM and cadences of voices and of 
vioHns or flutes, but they cannot deny or diange 
their natitre. That nature is a useful and an 
hunoralile one, and why d^i tliey mtt stick to it 
manfully and be content to do their pro|»er work 
and not affect to fill the sphere of others ? These 
instruments are excellent, as lions, in their place, 
but they were never meant to ** roar you as it 
were a nightingale.'* We might allude too to 
another staple article in tliese ** light" pro- 
grammes: to those inexpressibly tedious Varia- 
tkm pieces, in which yoor cornet man, red in the 
face, tortures a poor omlody to death, warbling 
and twiddling throu^ an endless superfluity of 
runs and rwiladet, destitate of sense or beauty, 
and degrading mnsie to a mere BMmnteliaak dis- 
pUy of diliicvlt achievementa. 

But we haslMi to the oonelusion ol the whole 
Mailer, which is: that every comliinatkm of inu- 

and gives 



satisfaction when it performs that kind of music 
which was originally written and designed for it. 
Ix*ave overtures to tlie orchestra. Leave opera 
trios jand ensembles to the opera singers ; leave 
Fides to Lagrange, and Lucrcsia to Grisi, and 
E<lgardo to ^lario, and let him not die perpetually 
in brass bands and hand organs until we all grow 
sick of him. The brass band was tlie creation of 
military wants; let it dinconrse martial music. 
Tliotie swelling and heroic marches, witli ridi, 
crackling, startling harmony, and proud, buoyant 
rhythm, — tliey are genuine, and your brass 
band never sounds so nobly as when it plays them ; 
yet even these, many of tliem, would make finer 
and leKS cloying music were the band composed 
of reeds as well as brass, and were some of the 
brass instruments suffered to retain their old 
legitimate forms, instead of being emasculated 
into clumsy imitation of soft reeds and flutes, to 
sound like a man wlio sings /ci/M/fo. We like 
truth of tone; would have a trumpet be true 
trumpet, piercing, shrill, defiant. Jubilant, and not 
subdued to sing a sentimental maiden's part, or 
warble variations like a flute. Besides marches, 
doubtless tliere may be other forms of composition 
suited to tlie ]iecoliar genius of brass bands : 
rich and solemn strains of harmony, «lirges, 
hunting pieces, etc. licligioos choralis well ar- 
ranged and harmonised, have mliuirable effect 
souietimes so rendered. Tiien again the brass 
portion of an orchestra, alone or witli the rest, 
contribntcs wonderful effects In special passages 
wliere tlie composer needs tliem ; but all tlieir s|H)11 
is broken if tliey occur too often. Itemember 
the trombones* wliere the statue s|ieaks in D;>n 
Giovanni, aAd liow Mosart has made tliem terri- 
ble by keeping them to that |ioiut in the back- 
ground. 

The bands themselves know very well the need 
of alternating and relieving the monotonous im- 
pression of brass music, by something of a finer 
and subtler sort ; and accordingly most of tliem 
have the faculty of transforming tliemselves Into a 
small orchestra, wltli a few violins, clarinets, etc., 
suitable for dances, or accompaniment to solos. 
And wo must say that now and then a set of 
Strauss or Labltzky waltxes, which we have heard 
them play in this way, useil to seem to ns de- 
cidedly tlie best selections of the Promenade Con- 
certs; tliey are light, graceful, enlivening and 
refined, and withal true, and witliout false pre- 
tence or affectation, compared with operas re- 
coincd into brass, sliowy variations, and the like. 
We do believe lira general audience elijoy them 
more. There is much beautiful music in the 
waits form ; It is at least genuine ; and. If ren- 
dered by a dcccht orchestra, not by a brass band, 
it Is most appropriate for such pleasant, freo4ind- 
easy gatlierings. 

So far our suggestions and criticisms have had 
in view only tlie actual state of bands and little 
orchestras which minister to tlie public demand 
for amusement. Of course, so long as wo have 
only brass bands, programmes nost be very 
limited, or must continue to bo made up In great 
part of such questionable and nnedifying seleo* 
tions as we have been describing. For ourselves 
we wouki rather listen only to the marches and 
the waltses; but these give hardly sphere enough 
to the mnskUns, and woukI keep the publks out of 
tlie fasliions of the day in music, which might 
cause some murmuring; they know tliat Trovtt' 
tore, Pinqfortf Altueotte, FauU are fashfonable, 
and they must have a taste ol them even from a 
comet band. But now suppose wo had a band of 
more complete and more eompoaite eharaeter, 
with contrast of reeds and brass; and still Iml- 
ier an orchestra of forty. Instead of. a dosea or 
sixteen, instrumehU : then liow much ricliar we 
miglit aakn nor programmes I 



CHANGE OF KEY. 

It is always reganled as important, not merely in 
the matter of convenience, but in the matter ol 
expression, in what key a piece of music, whether 
vocal or instrumental, is written. Change the 
key of a composition and you change the expres- 
sion, the effect, although the same key has been 
made to serve for different expresskMis. But turn 
the first movement of the C-minor Symphony, for 
iqstance, into B-minor; can yon imagine it re* 
maining tlie same tiling? Has it not suffered a 
•* sea chanjse," as it were ? We still Imve all the 
reUtions of the tones, all the form of the work, 
all tlie ideas, periods, and phrases, but does it 
seem entirely natural and like Itself? has not a 
new atmosphere come over it? Certainly, what* 
ever certain mathematical theorists may say, we 
do sacrifice something by no means unessential 
when we transpose a characteristio piece of mnsie 
out of its own native key. 

We have often lieen asked for a reason for the 
faith that is in us, that is in nearly all mnslcianSf 
witli regard to this. ** Give us something like an 
analysis of the probable causes of tliese wonder- 
ful peculiarities (of expression) ascribed to tlie 
various keys In which music is written." ** Give 
us, if matliematical theory must be set aside, some 
other kind of theory, scientific or imaginative 
even, that shall serve as a foundation for belief 
in tills case." 

To answer tliis question as fully as it deserves 
wouki cost an elaborate argument, and even the 
institution of some new and patient studies in a 
field not yet effectually explored and reclaimed to 
science, we suspect, by any one. -We can only 
imlicate the answer liere, confessing our full share 
in tlie common ignorance and vagueness. 

1. We have no wish to ** set matliematical tlio- 
ory askle." On the contrary, we liold mathe- 
matics accountable for every known effect of 
niusm. But It Is safe to say, tliat In a tliousand 
cases (of which thia may be one)^ we do know 
tlie effect, where we do nai know the mathemat- 
ics. Our knowledge of phenomena is greater 
than our knowledge of ctf uses ; our experience It 
not yet all reduced to science. Now the con* 
trasted coloring, effect, expression of Uie different 
keys in musk: is an experience, to which all per- 
sons blessed with musical perception always liave 
borne witness, whetlier tlie tlieory thereof 
has been assigned or not. The tlieory Is latent 
in the fact, waiting for man's recognition. And 
since It is the mathematical ratio of vibratlont 
tliat determines tlie relative pitch or gravity of 
sounds, that theory must be a matliematical the- 
ory. All we contend for hera is the experience; 
if any mathemattoal tlieorisU contradict it, it is 
because their theory falls short of the fall mathe- 
matics of the case ; it b that Nature's matbsmat* 
ics are -too cunning for their science. 

Of course, we sliall be understood as alluding 
to a purely SMthctic, and not a scientific, experi* 
ence. It is the experience of the composers, the 
creative artists, the enjoyen and appreciators ol 
music as an expressive art; the ex|ierience of all 
wIm> ara sensitively Impressible by music. Their 
unanimous verdkt will be, that a tune, a melody, 
a piece of harmony, derives a peculiar expres- 
skin from tlie key in which it is written, inde- 
pendently ol all other circumstances; tliat It it 
not witlMWt good reason that men talk of the re- 
ligMMt key ol A-flat, hrilliaal martial kcgr ol D, 
the warm, tpring-like key ol £«atoral, etc, etc 
And tlib experience ttaadt good, not by reaton 
of , but in t|dte oC, the vngoenett whieh thera it 
abont these tUngs; not by reason ol, hot hi 
tplte of, the aocWlenui of tuning, the unequal dit- 
tr&otaon ol temperament, and other ambignlUet 
and unperfectioBs. The difference felt may vary 
lindcgran^ithallthM nooUenli^ uhi/ flicker to 
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and fro in almost as puzzling a way as tlio aurora 
borealis, or Uio nervous play o( liuroan ieaturcs ; 
yoi tlirougli all tliis changeful ambiguity tho clif- 
forcnce is felt and accredited ; it is one of the 
prominent facts of musical experience. 

It is scarcely, necessary to say tliat in thus rest- 
ing on experience, we are not empyrics, like the 
learned Godfrey Weber, who in accrediting tlio 
facts scouts all attempts at theory, and ridicules 
all faith in a science. We have full faith in sci- 
ence, tho most mathematically rigid, tliat it shall 
be found to explain those very obstinate facts 
which our more practical science attempts to ro- 
ject« Nay, the finest shades of your s?sthetic 
pleasures and craotiuns, under tliis magical, trans- 
porting influence of melody an«l harmony, shall 
all be found pre-calcnlated, graduatcMl to a hair's 
breadtli in the matliematic scale. Doubt it not, 
for poetry and science, warmest will and coolest 
maUiematics, are still one. 

2. Tliere is one obvious ground for this experi- 
ence, apart from any imiigination of tho hearer, 
apart from all accidental lengthening or shorten- 
ing of intervals by imperfect tuning, — a ground 
so obvious as to have been commonly overlooked. 
It is said, ** there cannot possibly be any charac- 
teristic difference in keys in music, or upon a 
perfect instrument, except in *pitch." Now, this 
difference in pitch U a characteristic difference ; 
what difference could bo more cliaractcristic? 
Let U8 suppose here (what wo know well enough 
is not tho fact), tliat in pure miwic, every key or 
octave series corresponds precisely, in respect to 
the length of the intervals between its sounds, 
with every other ; tluit the same matliemaUcally 
perfect, and tliereforo equal, fifths, thirds, etc., 
sliould of right be found in every key ; let us sup- 
pose no temperament^ no imperfections, and no 
compromises, but one equal measurement for all. 
Even then, there is, above doubt, ground of differ^ 
enco in tlie scsthctic characteristics of tlie key. 
Science has arranged in an ascending and do- 
scending series, by graduated intervals, the 
sounds from which ^yety piece of music must 
draw aU its elemenu; if it takes a single one of 
tliem. This scries, from grave to acute, is like 
the graduated scale from dark to light; anew 
expression is conveyed, a now emotion is excited, 
witli each new step in tho series. A high note 
has a different character from a low note, as one 
color differs from another. G is a different 
sound from C, and absolutely considered, witliout 
any relations to other sounds, conveys its peculiar 
expression. And if G differs from C, for the 
same reason does not G with its attendant system 
or complement of sounds pivoting upon it as a 
centre key-noto differ froiu tho system pivoting 
on C? .If you take the pivot, tunc, or key-note 
of your series or system a little higher or lower 
in tho scale, will it not materially change the 
whole complexion of the system ? Solar systems 
have their differences, as single planets differ. 
Change the key, and you make a whole new tono- 
group or system; and one tone-system differs 
from another as essentially as the single tones in 
one scale differ. 

We once heard an ingenious test proposed, — 

a sort of experimenium crucie, yet quite fallacious. 

It was this: First, pitch two instruments half a 

tone apart, then tune both perfectly, then play 

upon one In the key of C, and upon the other in 

tlie key of D-flat, which Is half a tone higher 

throughout, and tlien see if the effect be not 

identicaL This is arguing in a oirclc. If there 

ig a difference of pitch between the keys, it is a 

differenco to be measured on an absolute and 

natural seale, and not one arbitrarily created by 

the tuner for thtt purpose of experiment. Tlie 

piteh is not a fact of the instrument, but a fact in 

the ytry nature ol sound* Tlie instrument is 

daply a Mechanical' array of artificial fingers 



pointing to and touching the degree of pitch 
upon this absolute 'vibratory scale; all tliat our 
experimenter has done has been to slide the 
mechanism along, until tho corresponding fingen 
in the two instruments no longer point to tho 
same pitch, so that they have to be Jinyered dif- 
ferently (but pot played in different te^) in 
order to produce sounds of the same key or 
series. 

HANDEL AND IIAYDN SOCIETY.. 

We are permitteil to make tlie following ex- 
tracts from the unpublished annual report of the 
Prefident, Charles C. Perkins, Esq., at tlio end 
of the sixty-sixth season of our ancient oratorio 
society. May S, 188i: — 

The task of recording the history of the sixty- 
sixth season of our society's existence is a pleas- 
ant one, as we have passed through it successfully 
and find our sffairs at its close in a prosperous con- 
dition. With a welMnvcsted trust fund of about 
•^1,800; with all expenses paid; with a large num- 
ber of members who take a lively interest in the 
welfare of the society'; and still in the enjoyment 
of that public confidence which has attended us from 
the beginning,— we have every reason to regard 
tlie present with satisfaction, and can look forward 
with well-grounded hope to the future. 

During the past season we have held thirty re- 
hearsals, with an average attendance of three hun- 
dred and thirty members, and have given six eon- 
certs ; namely, two in tlie Tremont Temple, on the 
11th and 13th of October, at which the Mesaiak and 
the Elijah were performed, and four In the Music 
Hall, wliere we gave the Mtuiah at Christmas ; the 
Rnjmem ot Mozart and the Mount of Oliver of 
Beethoven 6n January 90; the Pa$iiom Mu$ie of 
Bach on Goo<l Friday, April 16; and tlie St, Paul 
of Mendelssohn on Easter Sunday, April 17. To 
conclude these items of information let me say 
that, as the report of tlie treasurer shows, our ex- 
penses for tlie season, including private and pubiio 
rehearsals, concerts, printing, etc.; have amount- 
ed to 68,017.94, and our receipts to 90,311.01, leav- 
ing a balance of 9304U)0 on hand. This is not the 
way to grow rich ; but in an ordinary season, if we 
fairly meet our expenses and are not obliged to 
touch the trust fund, we ought to rest content, and 
hope for better things in the future. During the 
past year seventeen new members out ot twenty 
elected have Joined the sbclety'; four members 
have resigned, and twenty-three have been dis- 
charged. Thirty-two ladies have been admitted to 
the chorus, eight have resigned, and nine have 
been discharged. Happily since the last annual 
meeting we have lost but one member by death ; 
namely, Mr. Anselm Lotlirop, who Joined the so- 
ciety on the 4th of November, 18fi2, and died 
on tlie 21st of July, 1880.> In this connection 
I csnnot omit to record the death of one who, 
although not a member, has a claim to be re- 
membered here, inasmuch as he assisted us, with 
marked success, on two occasions. I refer to Mr. 
Tower, a tenor singer of great promise, the son-in- 
law of one of the members of our society, to whom 
we offer our sympathy and regret 

In speaking of the concerts of the past season, I 
cannot but refer in terms of high admiration to Mr. 
Uenschcrs singing, especially in tlie Pauicm Mv§tc 
All will, I am sure, agree with me that the sulein- 
nity of his manner, the deep feeling with which he 
sang tlie part assigned to him, and the noble style 
of his delivery, made even those who were familiar 
with the music comprehend its power as never be- 
fore. ... 

Tlie questions which alwajrs come up for answer 
in tlie Annual Report are : lias our clKM^is-singing 
been this year better than before, and in what re- 
spects 1 In some I think it lias, and notably in the 
nK>re close attention given to the nloer renderiifg of 
marks of expressioo and shading; In tlie oiatorioe 
song I have beard more perfect pianissimos^ mere 
gradual and better sustained crescendoe 'and dimin- 
uendos, — if my ears have not deceived me, — than 

a 8tBeetli«a,Mr.CiMlsBiowa,wkeJstosdla]8M^S. 
a dirssier la lart-t-a, kas died.. 



ever before. Progress in these respects must be 
gradual, and any sudden advance of marked mag> 
nitude is not to bo expected. It is enough, if ia 
each year a slight amelioration is noticeable. To 
become aware of a really great improvement in our 
chorus-singing, we should compare its present con- 
dition with that in which it was at some compara- 
tively remote period. Could we listen to a concert, 
or, as it was then calletl, an oratorio, as given by 
the Handel and Haydn Society in the year 1817, we 
should indeed be amaacd at the advance made in 
little more than half a century. Having been much 
occupied of late with the history of the early yean 
of our society, I liave been impressed with the small 
beginnings which have in our time grown to such 
excellent ends. In the records of those early years 
I have looked with especial interest at tlie rare 
comments of a more critical nature than thoie 
usually highly laudatory notices of the perform- 
ances of the society in which tlie writers of the 
time habitually indulged. It was not until I came 
to the year 1817 tlmt I found a writer who, under 
the signature of "O,** expressed himself in a way 
which slmwcd that his standard was higher than 
that of the world In which he lived. " Tlic high grat- 
ification " which he professes to have rcceive<l from 
four successive concerts, forming a sort of festival 
given inthe month of April of the year in question, 
arose, he says, ^ not so much from their positive 
merit as from the promise given of a more mature 
and chaste style of execution at some future period. 
Defects have been great, ami it is surprising that 
they have not been greater. More than once the 
chorus was totally thrown out by the violins, and 
completely in ' Surely He hath borne our griefs.' 
There was much confusion In the last chorus of tlie 
Creation, and some examples of such excessive 
loudness and stress of voice v to destroy all musi- 
cal tone." 

At tliese April concerts of the year 1817, the 
J/essioA and the Creatiom were performed for the 
first time in America, from beginning to end, not, 
however, in turn, as might have been expected, but 
in alternated divisions, for the reason given in the 
following announcement: "As there is a diversity 
of opinion about the comparative merits of these 
oompoAltions, the Handel and Haydn Society will 
give the public an opportunity ef comparison, 
lliey will perform one of the three Motions Into 
which each oratorio Is divided upon each evening, 
which will give a specimen of both, before tlie otiier 
is forgotten." 'IMiis singular device, which indicates 
a somewhat Infantile mode of eoiiductlng musical 
matters In Boston, is calculated to provoke a sinik*, 
but if we cannot refrain from it let us beware how 
we think lightly of anything connected with the 
noble efforts made by our founders to advance the 
cause of music and cultivate tlie pubiio taste-— ef- 
forts made and successes achieved despite surround- 
ings of whose antagonisms we can form no adequate 
idcA. All honor is due to those who sowed that 
good seed, which has yielded an abundant harvest, 
and who at the very outset manifested that spirit 
of devotion to the interests of the society wliicb 
saved it from a premature end. In this the/ set an 
example to us, their descendants, which we may 
emulate, but cannot surpass. Like them, let us 
cherish tlie society and take pride in it, always 
realixing, however, that what we liave done ii 
little in comparison with wliat remains to be done. 
Much as we may rejoice In the present, let us hibor, 
with ample recognition of our increased responsi- 
bilities, to make our future condiiion still worthier 
of tlie names under which our society has been 
known from the beginning. The time will come 
when the honored names of- Handel and llsydn 
will be carved in stone over the door of a stalely 
music-hall erectf^l by tho society for its own pur- 
poses. Few of us, if any, may live to see ^t, but 
each and all of ns can hasten the day of its erce- 
kioo by strivipg meanwhile to make the society 
more and mete worthy of its rrpntatftoM. 



FEBKIN8. IKSTmmOH AND MASSACUU- 

SBTT8 SCHOOL TOR THB BUND. 
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(June S8) the following aceonnt of the awnml ex* 

hibitioa and sn^naliott exefdaee ef eoe el the 
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most admirable iclioota in this country, cwn for 
•ccing pupils. We wish to add our testimony, with 
wliich all musical persons present at this touching 
and beautiful occasion must agree, tliat the musical 
portion of the exercises was wortliy of the high cliar- 
acter for music which this institution has long held. 
Tlie band plajed in excellent tune, and with expres- 
sion, pieces of considerable difRcult j. Tlie cliorus- 
singing showed nice training, with good Toices and 
true feeling; indeed, a certain heartiness and truth 
of feeling characterised all the exercises, as well as 
the music. The organ fugue of Bach was played 
M by a master; the grand musical thought seemed 
to mould itself out plastically under the sightless 
player's hands. The Chromatic Vantaisie of Bach 
was played with singularly fine and vital touch, 
with great precision and good taste ; and the difR- 
cttUles of the Hungarian Uhapsodie by Lisst were 
mascered with tignul success. The cornet solo was 
capital. The whole did credit to the Tcry Talnable 
instruction of Mr. Tliomas Reeves and his whole 
corps of teachers. It may be added that the pianos 
in the public schools of Boston, one hundred and 
thirty in all, have for four years been kept in tune 
by pupils ami graduates of tlie l*erkint Institution, 
under the intelligent direction of Mr. J. W. Smith. 
A stronj; and peculiar intereiit nttnclies to* ao.vtlilhj; 
and every thing connected with x\\y beneficent institu- 
tion, and it was not surprhiing that so lan:o and nota- 
ble a gatlicriiig should hu^'e been proMut at the gradu- 
ation exereiseit at South Uonton yG^terday afternoon. 
Among the dl^tinguiiilied vii*iton> were Hon. J. \V. 
Dickinron. Rev. Dr. rhillips llrooks. Collector Bcird, 
Mrs. Julia IVard H<»we, B. B. Hnntoon of the Kentucky 
Imditutkm for the Blind, Itobcrt Treat Paine, Jr., E. N. 
Perkins, John & Dwigbt, Pre-kient W. H. Baldwin of 
tlieChrintkin Unh», Oliver DitMm and the editomof vn- 
rions Boston pn|)crs. Goven»or I/>ng, who wa# unable 
to attend, was represented by Colonel Tliomaa W. Hlg- 
ginnon. Tlie organ was taMtefully decorated witli 
flowers, and the raised platform wan occupied by the 
boys and girls of the house. The programme of exer- 
eiMs consisted of the following: Selections by tlie band ; 
salutatory and emay, ** Gratitude," Lcntia D. S«'iner- 
ton; piano solo, **Kluip«K)die Hongroiws, No. G," Unzt, 
OrviUe a Cadwell; eN«y, " Kewpimtien*," written by 
Edwaid E. Ware, delivered by William B Hammond; 
comet solo, "Aibiickleliihin Polka," Charles H. Pren- 
cfitt; anatomy of hand and arm, Cornelia C. Hoeske; 
glee, ** Farewell," Mcndelmiohn, by the boys; mathe- 
matical exercise, Jenny M. Colby; recitAti<in, **l>nty 
of Litcrnty Men to their Country," Ibirry C. Boesch; 
organ solo, ** Kiigne in C-niinor," Barb, F. U. Hanrn- 
l«n; kindergarten exercise, three little girls; exercijpe 
with objects, by two little boys; iHnno solo. <1in>matic 
fugue, Bnch, Constance Heine; essay, ** Steam En- 
gine," William C. BoUes; vatedictory, OrvUle a Cad- 
well; ** Fklelln," barcarole for female voiceii, by the 
girls of the schooL Tlie demonstrations in anatomy, 
mathematics and mechanics were simply wonderful. 
In tlie first tlie young girl, by means of a model, din- 
seetrd the hand and arm, giving the nanisa to the dif- 
ferent bones, muscles, and tewlons, explaining the 
niei-luiui«m In a oonciiie and vivid manner, showing 
tltorongb understanding of the subject, and after she 
had finished she put the model together with a celerity 
and accnratenesfi which would Have shamed many a 
licrMMi igrith good eyesight. Tlie mathematical demon- 
stratiotM were given by means of rnified figures on a 
fi.it surface and the figures in solid form. The me- 
chanical exhibition was slio«-n by the model of a steam 
mgliie in wlik'h the steam was geocmted by pis. Ev- 
ery |iart of the machine was fully explained, and it 
was worked to the great delight f»f the vinitors. The 
esrays were good, and sliowcd liotli reacArchaiid strong 
hiiagiiiati^-e powers. It was difficult to believe th.it 
Miss Swiiiei ton's essay could have been written by a 
bllud i>erson, it was so full of descriptton of natural 
i<emeiy, flowers and buds. She niui>t have got a most 
ck'ar and correct idea of them, so accurate were her 
descriptions. In the essay on '* Newsiiapen/' Uie 
writer showed that he* had made a thorough study of 
the subject, and the pa|ier was clever, bright and full 
ef hiformatfon. One thing hi s|iedally noUceabIc about 
tlie manner In wbkh these blind pupils cxprew them- 
■ehres. whether in recitation or in essny« . It has a sim- 
ple directneas about it, and a pnrity of dtetkin that is 
qnite to be commended. They come directly to the 
peine, and with all this directness then is a dignity 
«'hich Is especially pleasing. A most charming diver- 
»kni to the exuKlsea of the elder pupils waa made by 
the Ultla boys and girls of tho kludergartea and prl- 
miry chMses. Tho littJo glili modelled in flay, and 
their w«tk urns woiiderfuUy sffcanUo. Tho cby was 



given them with the boards and simple modelling 
tools which tho kindergarten furnishes, and they set 
U) work in full sight of the audience. One little girl 
made a sphere, which she deacrilied in childish fash- 
ion, and then to illuatmle it made an acorn; another 
made a square as her figure^ and to Illustrate made a 
tmvelliug-bag, which was complete to Ita handles; the 
third made a cylinder, and illustrated it U)* modelling 
a jug. 

Tlie HUM boys bad an object lesson in birda, and 
thier quaint descriptions caused a deal of merriment. At 
the clo*« the preskient, Dr. Samuel Eliot, delivered the 
diplomas to the graduates, Edward H Ware, of 
Worcester, and OrviUe C. Csidwell, of Minnesota, and 
added with them a few timely and touching words. 
He assured the pupils that tliongh their immedfaita 
friendship centred in Uie institution, yet tliere is a 
large circle of symiiathy outaldo. There i)«aelond of un- 
seen witnesses around the school, syniiwthishig with it» 
objects and its innuites. The valedictorian has sfioken 
of the cold and hard world, but It is not a cold or a 
hard world except to those wlio are cold and hard 
themselves. All who have warmth and earnest ospl- 
mtions will find sympathy and eiicouragoment. Mr. 
M. Aiiagiios, the director of the institution, followed 
President Eliot with a brief speech, in which he 
thanked the friends of the institution for their sctlicl- 
tnde. and said that $20,000 of tlie fund for providing 
reading for the blind (9100,000) bad beenooutributed. 
Mm. Julia Ward Howe, who was warmly wekmmed, 
said it was forty years ago that she was first with Dr. 
Howe at this lnstitutk>n, and she was tliereforo re- 
minded of the fact tluit this work for tlie blind had 
been going on for nearly half a century. She pointed 
to tho beautiful organ as an evidence of the liberal 
spirit which h.nd been displayed in providing for the 
blind pupils, and closed by si>eakiag encouraging and 
sympathetic words for the pupils, and besiieaking a 
continuance of kind ounsklenitlon for the work. Col- 
lector Beard, in a few well-chosen words, expressed 
his pleasure at being present; Cokmel lligglnson 
spoke of the great results coming from the training 
and steadfast efforts of the pupils to fit tjiemselves for 
lives of usefulness ; Itev. Pliilll|is llrooks testified to 
his interest in the institution, and its im|iortant work 
of opening up the way for obstnicted faculties ; and 
Mr. Baldwin also spoke « few words of encoumgo- 
nient to the pupils. 

s 



up" was made use of by the masterhand that had fU- 
abled these stndenta to do so well. Dr. Ritter puinted 
out the defects in the songs, of course, but they were 
sung as they were written, good and Imd qualities to- 
gether; and the former for ]»redomlnated over the hit- 
ter. Dr. Bitter eonslders that Miss Nagal pnssesaes a 
quaint and ehararteriatks vein of melody; here Is a 
proof of It in the air of her aong, written to Longfel- 
tow's admired voMes:— 
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MUSICAL CORKESPONDENCE. 

VASBAn COLLEOK, PoUOnKBKTSlK, N. Y., JuM 13. 

On this day week occurs the annual dpsing concert of. 
tlie school of music under Dr. Ritter*s directton here 
Two days after, the usual commencement exercises of 
the college take pUice, and the eolleglate year comes* 
to an end. This year closes with great honor to the 
school of music artistically and financially, as you may 
see by the aciromtwinying statistics. Dr. Hitter's pres- 
ent coriw of Instructors tncludea the foltowlng ladies: 
Misses Bliss, Chapin, Finch, Hartmjuin, Hubbard, 
Kirby, Whitney and Wilsy ; Herr Orube, vk>lln teacher. 
MIssFlnch. a former graduate of Vassar. will thhi year 
uke a second degree (B. A.), on the strength of her 
continual progress as a music student, as wall as 
teacher. liuit season she received a year's leave of ab- 
sence, in order to perfect herself as an organ player, 
under Haupt and other Berlin masters. Miss Hart* 
mann, singing teacher, was four years nnder Dr. Bit- 
ter's instruction at Vassar. Miss Bliss was also a Vas- 
sar student. Tlie branches of music now taught ore 
singing; piano, violin and organ playing; harmony, 
etc. More than one hundred cfillegiate students were 
this year students In the school of music also; In addi- 
tion to these, thirty siiecial students of musical art en- 
tered, hidics who also study two or more collegiate 
branches; of these tatter, some were former graduates 
of the college, and re-entered tlie school of muste In or- 
der to jierfect tliemselves as teachen or iierfonners. 
Misses Andrews, Foster. Uulefield, Magal, Nichols and 
Palm, are the musical graduates of the class of '81. 
Miss Shige Nagal, a Japanese lady, voluntarily se- 
lected the couiye of study required by the school of 
music, in order to take her degree in that mther than 
as a graduate of the eollege. As she fai musically gifted, 
and of a highly refined and Intelligent natnre, she will 
certainly exert a most happy influence on tlie focfcU 
piogvess of the youngest of the fine arts, when 
she returns to J.ipan. Prevtoos to a reoent student 
coneert, Dr. Ritter requested several of tho stn- 
dento of compositkMi to write songs for his exam- 
inatkMi and comparison, and foond foar of these 
f nlly worthy of a public bearing. They were llwfo- 
fors ptacsd on the oonrert progiomme, and snng, 
not by their composeii, bat by fo«r sistsr stadents, 
with onthnsiasm, aad kindly, vmmwjUtg ttprii 4s 
No dishsassf, fiwdntat, lytaig «'loMbtaf 



Cela va $(im dire, the stndents also wrote the aoconi- 
paniments to their songs. This occasion may perhaps 
be signalized as histoikal in the history of art; It was 
the finit on which a Jaiuincse appeared publicly aa a 
composer of music according to the European system. 
Miss Nngal had already appmred publicly oa a *|danlst 
at Vassar by pbiylng the ptanoforto port lo Mosort's 
B-flat trio^ at a prevtous eoncert. 

Five concerts have been given during this year, by 
stndents and nrilsU from New York, at which tho 
selectkm of pieces has been of the nsual high tone. 
Dr. Kltter luis given weekly lectures, in additfon to 
tluU famous illustrated one on antique chamber mnsfc; 
by his recommendatkm, too, tlie students have had an 
optiortunlty of listening to the fine slngihg of Miss 
Drasdil aiid Mrs. Uumphrsy-Allen at eollege gather- 
ings. Tlie social musical life of the school of mnsle 
has been enlivened by the formation of a chiss organ- 
Izatkm wltliio it, which has hshi regular meetings In 
Society Hall throoglioat the year, winding np with a 
merry kettledrum that woa!d have been a kiwn patty 
had the weather permitted, at the reskleaee of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bitter. Tills week the mouth's publle exambm- 
Uotts chMO. Prepared papers or programmes ars not 
permitted by Dr. Ritter at these examhiatlons. Tho 
rosulu are genuine, for there Is no *'crammlifg.>' 
When a student goes np for examlaatiott she doea not 
know what she will be callod on to play or sing, and 
her onswera to qnesthms In history, hormoay, ete., 
most be writtMi or spoken at oaea, without prspon^ 
tk)n. 

The Frenchman saya: " Nothing sncceeds lo Franco 
bnt suooess;*' the American says: ** Nothing Is good 
for anything unless It pays." Thoogh Dr. Ritter was 
told, on assuming the directoiship of tlm muslcnl de- 
partment at Vassar, that It was not desirable that ho 
should wa^ any ferae In attem|itlng to make It 
** pay>" but rather reserve that force In order to Incal* 
Gate at Vassar the same noble,'artlstic standard, and 
Ideal integrity of aim and action, whleh he had always 
maintained, he was too lionest a man, as well as too 
true an artist, not to determine that music at Vassar 
Mhatild pay; and his department has onee more, this 
year as nsual, presented a kirge profit over Its Intonial 
expenses to tho college: a remarkable success, consid- 
ering that this art has never met with mncta sympathy 
In tlie eollegOffaeulty; coosUeriug tho Immense In- 
erense, too, in the number of eollegeo, counnntorles, 
and scboob of art throof^ioat the hmd, whose ooorses 
of study are lo many cases dlrsdly bas ^d oo that 
esUbllshed by Dr. Ritter. 

The friendly feeling among the masie stadents at 
Vassar is remarkable,. as Is the haroMmy that reigns 
among Its oorps of Instnwiors, and, aa night bo as* 
pectod, the ablest mosldaas ars atao the most lateUeet- 
nal among tho stadents, tho most gmeefol, aad tha 
toast self assortJag la Bumnor and Isao oC eoadaet 

A series oC lettam has neently appearsd la. a local 
papor,o« Vaaai^a pressat prssposts aad past neard, 
vffltm by a bvplM of oat of tha aMt ia fl asa t hi i 
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tnwtMi. Ywm thcM I eactmcl the ■cooniwii.rlog stft- 
ttoticrof Atteoduice At Vannr since ito «rtiiblitihmeBt 

fJ£*«i!L?!!!^r of itwdwly, M given in Vbm enUkignw, 
JSJ^S •*** Bonlow 4 

1**MW MSI •< S 

iKfiS^TO aN3 M S 

11170-71 3h1 <• 22 

1X71.72 419 M n 

m2-73 411 •< S 

l»7:i-74 411 M 43 

1H74-75 SHI N 5 

l«7«-7« S70 M 41 

1878-77 338 •* 45 

JW7-78 »47 M 42 

1871MW au3 N 22 

Ao tbo nnmber of Hiidente At Tniiiiiir, nrcoitlins to 
ttili nndoiibiedly corroct eiUmnto, i» now 2NI, tins ntn- 
J!!!*" ^JL?***^ **• compriio nwaAr hnlf ' tlio entifo 
yy* Tlio fcliool of mnnle iodki forwnM to nnotber 
«»e«nfBl .renr, with n now, miieli-aooded orgnn. 
iimpler ncrommoilAtlonii for Rtndy, and n grantor nnm- 
bor of nrtlirt-conoortii.. TboM advnntngnt will donlit- 
MMt bo Mwrdod to them, in ooiMldeimtion of the lolid 
•necew of thia deiMitraent. 

JITIIIC33. The following proKimnmewne performed 
ni the nnnnnl eonmenoementconoert on Monday eron- 
Ing lact, befoie an Immenaenndienfe, nnuijr foei<e be- 
ing unable to find ncnta hi ibe rbapcl, although the 
nialea were rloeely imcked with canipNdMin. 

■ondo, 0|». 1, •••••..•,.,,, Chopin 

MtatUtUedeM. 

••OnWIngiofSong,** MendelMohn 

MKiCurtlM. 

ValaebriUBnte,A-iatmNior,0|i.M, Cbopla 

MiM Kiigal. 

••8onvei|lnf«ia(Ma,****ll'arfunl,- jmumi 

MiM Kicboto 

O p n aarto. Onntoor, Op. M, . Ifandelatuha 

mnt Movement. Mtat Andrewv, Im ptano. 

BMomI and thtid mov«aMnta, MIm FaIm, fim pUino. 

••AUtUeaMmatalnbiiV' ItoMkal 

MiM KollllMOtl* 

Ooneorte^ Hau T, Cor vlwlin, DeBarioi 

MiM Webster. 
•• Aneh* lo proral le teaera tmanie,'* •• Lneie- 

ttoOorgia,-. . . Donlaata 

Mtat Van BenMhoCen. 
Onnaarto, D^nbior, Up. 4a,Meund and Ihtad 

mo ren i enta, 

MiM Fo»iar. 
Seeofid |4aaio, 3iIm Vallcaa. 
*• Kei laMtar hi Kommaidla,'* •• l<«»ban la IH- 

MlMwIilintb. ' 
I C-mlnor, Op. 37, tnt moiranientv • 
MiM ftlUenlM^rg. 
SaaoMd piano, Mlaa BIIm. 

••0QM*4belbS***<L«crMUllorgla,** DonlMlti 
Mlaa Hobbell. 

F^harp nibior, Op. 6», Hiller 

MiM 8baw. 
Seeofid piano, MIm Hnbbaid. 

Erery piece on the programme wai well performed; 
■ome nnmberi were phiyed with an execution and fin^ 
hai that aatonbhed even ihone wIki ate fiimilinr with 
the naual high rtandard of onr concerta. On Wednce- 
day (eommencement) six graduates from the school of 
nnsie received their dlph>maN, and one of the music 
teachers took a degree as M. A. The number of music 
atudentothis year is considered remarkable (l.m as 
the attendance in Uie college proper is not sobtr^ns 
It was in fbrnieryeara. and also on account of Uio i^iu- 
guUr diseonmgemeut of ninvic, and even opposition to 
the mualcal depnitueut, which certain members of the 
facnity have ooutinniUly dli«pU>ed. ft is needless to 
saj, that thopo who entertain this extrnofdluarr nnd 
nnreasoonbie dislike to music must li.ive h>og luid It 
In their power to kMen iu inflaence at Vassar- there- 
fore, and also considering that Uiis departnicnt'luis, as 
yet, no muslo-hall of ito own, no rooms witli deadened 
walls for study, no outward advantages or decorations 
whatever, ito great success redecto Uie more credit on 
the pntlenoe, eulhuKhism and ability of Dr. lUtter. and 
the good sense of American glris. One of Uio tms- 
tees remarked, n few days ago, in tl^ preseiieo of sev- 
eral Visitors, myself among them, that mnsie was the 
only department nt Vassar that not merely paid lu own 
^^ y P^ — T!' ^* **** Ptesented an annual profit to 
theeoUege. The highest number of stndeato in the 
school of mnate hiany year, ntattme whenthe nmimse 
of eeilegt attewl i nc e wna much huger than warn wSia 
Mdr Itf to 149: theitfon the ^tSL pmcMMTb 



really an Increase in the Ihit of ronslcal stndenta, enm- 
INiHng them witli tho gcneRil body of studento. The 
very flmt gift ever made to St. CedlU at Vassar was 
announced last Wednesday by President Caldwell, and, 
as seems most fit, the flr^t donator Is a hidy, who, for 
the' iiresent, prefers to witlibold her name. She offers 
to present A fine organ. In pUioo of the bad one now 
Htaiiflingin the college chafiel, and this new Instrument 
Is to be erected in time fur the opening of the college in 
Scptemlier. It looks nt^ though a new pege won tnm- 
lug for the sweet yonngClnderolbi of Ynssar (the music 
department), that Ito days of persecution were at an 
end, and the efforto of her faithful knight were begin- 
ning to be apiireciatcd then as well aa in the world 
outside. Who knows? Some other bidles of generous 
and musical s|)irit may yet donate to onr anderella 
advantages aa great aa Uie other art department luu 
for years enjoyed in ito fine gallery, noble eolleo- 
llon of works on art, autotypes, ete., ito art fund (all 
due to the generosity of Matthew Vassar and others) 
and tlie ooiitlnnal enconragement of the fncultr. t am 
loM that this year's cbuis In drawing and 'painUng 
numbered in all thlrty4wo. Of theee, ten wero special 
stndeiito. and one took a diploma at eommencement. 
Tills denartment has never yet employed nioro than 
one professor, the nvemge aitendnrtce in bis class not 
having lieen too large, at any time, for the attentkm of 
a single tenchor. Prrsklent Raymond was a gnat 
joveruf the art^ penonally pnferring mnsle^ however: 
but he Jocularly told Ihr. Hitter, that. notwlUistanding, 
he often advised studento te enter the painting rather 
tlmii the musteal claiwes. *« I am afnUd your infinence 
will turn us all into musicians, if / don't diaconrage 
you tool" he would binghlngly say. l>r. CaklweU 
frankly owns his ignorance of music, as well as his taste 
for iMlnUng; bnt his strong sense of Jnstfase will pre- 
vent him f n>m lending an undue weight of Inflnenoe 
In fkvor of the art he knows mort about. 

Dr. Uitter Is to give his lectun on Churoh Mush: be- 
fore the Teachers' Convention at Albany next month, 
and promises to flnhth the flnt volume of his book on 
** MuNic In Amerka '* in time for publlcatton next fall 

WsLLa CoLLnan, AunonA, N. Y.^The forty-sixth 
and fony-eeventh eoncerto took phice on June 13 and 
14. In the first, only studento of the Department of. 
Music took part, )ierforming cooceitos bj Mosart, 
IlummeU Mendelsohn, aiid other pieces bj Bach, 
Klietnberger, Riff and Moaskowski. The vocal num- 
bers consisted of songs by Taubert, Fkans and RaUn- 
stein. 

At the second ooncert, under the auspleea of the 
Castalte, a eollege art society, Mr. George Wemn- 
rath, of Brooklyn, sang songs by Handel, Schubert, 
Schnnmnn, Rubinstein, Frnns, Piutti, Jensen, Vyenilf 
and Grieg. Dr. Schultse, well known In Boston, pbiveif 
violin sokis by Molh|ne, BassinI and Sarasate. Both 
eoncerto wen under the direction of Mr. Max FlntU, 
ami successfully closed a Urge nnmber of eonceits 
which wen given during the past twelve months as a 
part of Instmctkm at Wells College. 

CnicAflo, June 20. BInslcal matters have been some- 
wlmt dull for the past few weeks, and but very few 
concerto have taken ptoce. Next week the SAngerfest 
will chtim onr attention. For thU festival every pnt>- 
aratkm has been made that couM add te the art skie 
of the undertaking. Our American societies have been 
invited to Join the Festival ehorua, and will be alk>wed 
to sing in works of their own selectkm, with the aM of 
the f nil orchestra, and siite talent of the highest order. 
In this respect, our societies Imve never had so full an 
o|)portonlty to sliow Uieir powen. It hi pleaaing 
to notice that our Gernuui friends have endeavond to 
put down tho Uea of national diffennees, and with 
fmnknem admitted, as we shan a common nit, and 
love the same land that makes for us our home, that 
our object and aim In mnsieal arntten shouki be la 
harmony. U is only pomible to do great things In de- 
vek>pnient of an art when all the knrers of ito beauty 
unite with a grand fmrpose. I thhik that the ontcome 
of this festival will be a groundwork for mon active 
efforts in the future.. Then is sonm doubt about the 
feasibility of these hirge mnskal gatherings. What is 
best In muste does not admit of % mnltiplhmtfcm be- 
yond a eertain point It fai often unwise to attempt the 
cohissal in musk, when by so doing yon desti^ the 
very effect yon wooM seek tp prodnoe. The Siimer- 
f est is to be hekl iu a Urge bnihling, which was encted 
for onr yearly ex|iosltioii, and alUmngh only n portion 
of it is to be used, it U stiU to be determined if It Is 
pleasant, or even passable, for mnslcal effects. A 
bu iki ing that b Urge enough to hoM ten thonaaml peo- 
ple may be too vast In extent for % ehonis, or aa or- 
cfacatra, to prodnce their best endcavon In, while soh> 
perfonnem nmy have to stn«gte most henlcntty lor a 
hearlag. Bneli tembodings enaaei bal pteaeal them- 
selves to every om who has hadeaEperieaaeihi thUdf. 

Itjaoautoma that iliiiala a 



at which mnsic must stop. Musk depends upon dell- 
cate and most aitlstk caives for Ito very manlfestn- 
tlonst A chorus Urger than six or eight hundred per- 
sons Is often the caase of ito own wreck, for it becomes 
impossible for it to move with one impulse. Mask 
ehoold Imve such a building |trovkled for It as will In- 
sun for It aa adequate bearing. Te try to enjoy a 
symphony In a vast space is like looking at a kwely 
painting from a great distance. You have donlrts ss 
to Ito beauty, for Ito form is Indistinct I hope that be- 
fon many yean each of onr Urge cities that give mn- 
skal festivals will Imve a hall that Is built for that pnr- 
pose, and thus befitting for the tme Utefprctatkw e< 
great mturie. . 

Since my Ust note te the JoiraiiAL, then have been 
one or two eoncerto worthy of mentloii. Flnt of these 
was a performanre of eight nnmbets of Bosslni's 
IftobciC Jlfd tor and MUssenet's Koe. These works wen 
given with onhestm, chorna and solo talent, aaderthe 
dirsctkns of Mr. Tetedonx. They Imd the assktance 
of Mks Walbiee of Pittobnrgh, and Miss Lsggett eC 
CleveUad, as soprano sokdsts, white Mrs. Davis, Dr. 
Martin, Mr. Knorr and Mr. James Martin wen of thk 
eity. Massenet's Kr% contains some very pleasing 
musk, particuUriy the onhestral introduction, de- 
aeriptive of the sennity of naton. One or two of the 
ehornses an also Interesting, bnt the sote mnsk seems 
to me to bf too much drawn ont to be very effective. 
Tlie Ikteaer beeonms tind of the monotony of sweets 

The Aptrtto Club gave a MAnnenhor Concert, whkh 
waaverjideasteg.anddnwotttaUn^eandknce. Mr. 
Tbrollns k at work forming a festival chorus, whkh k 
to number a thmmand vokea. It k the Intentkn of the 
committee who have thk great undertaking in charge 
to bring It to a snceessful terminatkm, and thus next 
spring we nrny ex|iect a festival worthy of the name. 
We have |iknty of fine vokee, whkh may make a splen- 
dM chorus, If they only eoneentmte with a unity of 
piirixMW te aorompikh the good work. Mr. Tomllns has 
been very snoreniiful in gaining eontrol of bk forces and 
I think tliat he will be able to do a greater work thaa 
ever befon In our city. Every kver of mnsk wishes 
the undertaking ito full measun of snccess. Therie 
will be 110 Uclc of money to carry ont the arrange- 
mento, and all that we want k the hearty co-operation 
of the singen of onr elty. Mr. Thomas will shortiy be 
here, to begin a season of /orfy orcAcsfrof coneerfs. 
These concerto will be given In the Exposition Bnihling, 
whkh will be turned Into a summer garden for the 
time being. 

Among the stodento of mwdc who have gone to En* 
tope to study I make mentkn of Mks Maud l\>well, 
apnpllof Mr. Lswk. Thk Httie giri baa been pUying 
tiie vklln under thk gentteman's instruction for some 
few yeani. She has made most mphi p rog r ess , and 
manifesto remarkabk ability. If her talent k canf ally 
developed she will amke a name for henelf hi the worid 
of ait Also a pupU of Mr. Emil Lkblfaig, Mks Adek 
Gelser, goes 'to perfect herMif In pUnoforte pUyhig. 
Ilik young gkl baa a mon thaa ordiaitry technique, 
and attsmpto very dliftonlt musk witii much snoeess. 
These two yoong Udks will dohoaor toour dtj, to the 
future, If these gtfto an devekped with that tlwughtf nl 
can that k aeeesmry to vUa amtaritj In an 

CILBiiiTTAir. 

■ e 

FOUNDATION OF MUSICAL IXSTITU- 

TIONB. 

« 

Hen an dates of f oimdatlon of leadinf modern 
mnsieal institutions devoted to educathmal purposes 
and to the advancement of mnate from im awn 
scientific aspect : •* 

Tlie C oneer v a t olrsb Plwk, naa arg aa k afi hi . • 17m 

NIMn ••••••••••••••» ]MSI 

Prague . ; imo 

Vknna ihit 

The Royal Academy of Mnate of Ijmdna . . . IK2I 

The Conservntory of Liege iKSf 

Madrid '•..;••• I8»l 

Brussek iKtt 

l^ipciff . . •>. itH.1 

Royal Iriah Academy of Maak,Dttbltai. • • • IMii 

Berlin . . • uao 

Cotogne 18S0 

Stuttgart 1857 

Tlietestiteteof Fkwcaeo ]«» 

The Ltmdoo Academy of Made IUKI 

I'etersburg im8 

College of Orgnakta, Lmidoa, IMM 

Turin lano 

Moscow ••••••••••••««« 18B0 

Trinity Coikgar London Ig73 

Iteyni Normal Culkfs for the Bllad, Uaioa . . ISTS 

Musical AmocUtiott, LofMlMi .,«.••. Ilff4 

!?%S?J*?f»*»«****'*-"''»*^ • * • • • HS5 
St. CeeUto, Eome. • • • 18T7 
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THE 



Emerson 

PIANO FORTES 



IM# from lt4«» aad mom mnmh&t over 22t000. Ttey 
wUsIf kaovB aad mlTWMlly oom— n d < d. 
BmpMij miteMM tiM heads of IIm 
In the fMtoffXt tkw Mowtng IIm 
of thirtf yous. 



THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 

•■ ontlraly atw faetory, ecmiplotoly fitted o«ft 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



flili 



MADE AND SOLD. 



«idf Iko biit HttMrUil, aad laslsu rlgoRMsly «poB kavtaf 
tk9 wy hill work, tkt l«tMt Inttnunonto tm 

FAR IN ADVANCE 

Of Iko israior mcIm, aad will «Mip«r« f avvraWy vllh 

THE BEST MADE. 

Tko BMBKflOK VPBIOHTS Mo aq^aefaaiy adndrtd. 
IRm hAfo alfo, b«ld«i tho 8QVAB1B OBAKII8, tho 
«Orr AGS ri ANO. aprlg ht la form, of •! oetovM, aad 
of boMity mmI chMpncfls. 



WARBKOOM8, 

595 Washington St., Boston. 

The Atlantic BUonthly 

FOB IMi WILL OOMTAIK 

8wUl Storiei» 

By Elrabcth Stvakt PuKtrt, Mtbor of ^TIm Ofttti 
aW," oto.; OnoKOR P. LATHRor, nothor of "A Study 
orHiivUionM**; W;H. UimioivRoihorof ''Dotnold'': 
W. D. HowBLUi, Mthor of '*Tho iJMiy of tho Arooo- 
took,** **Tho UndlMOTorod Cooatry*'; aad Hknkt 
JahU| Jr., Mtthor of *'Tho Amortoan*". ''Tho Bvio- 



Sbori BtoriM and 8k«io1iei» 
By Habbibt Bbrchbk Stows, T. B. ALDmtcii. Sasab 
Omys Jbwktt. CoirtTAycB Fkximokb woouoir, 
Mabk TwAnr, Boob Tbbbt Oookb. 



Ob Mographlool, htotorieal «id lootal rabjooti, hy GoLtk- 
wib Smith: Edwabo Bvbbbtt Halk. on tho looUI. 
Mlltkol oiid roUgloat llfo of tho world In thottmoof 
Chrlat: WitxiAX M. Romktti, on ** Tho Wlroo of tho 
POOH**: JoBir FIOKB, ob tho ** Early Coltaro. Myths 
Bad ffwk-Loro of oar Aryaa Aaewton**; B. L. uvo- 
■ ^Iho BolatloB of Sooloty to CrUao.** 



TEEMS: $4.Mayoar, 
iBBBbor. 



Tbb Atlabtio f amtohoo Its .rMdon la tho ooano of 
^M yoar as maeh wading as It ooatalaod la 7karaf|f (M^ 

la advaaoo, jMsta#«/l>w; IS ooats 

•hoBld ho nado hy a woy-otdsr, ^fafl, or 
r,tp 

HOUGHTON, MIFFUN & CO, Boston. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSia 



E8TABUSHED Cf IMT. 



Ba4 



tluui fram throa ta f 
papUa la a olaosr 



Fifteen to Twentr Dollars 

b Ihohiitkost ^harao a torm for 
tho ffeao stady of HarBsaay, 



tr any ono hraaeh, laetadlBf 
• Tbarwaa k Baas, ols., to 
■Isal o dnffSiliTii i 

with tha Bostoa Ooaai r ts l oty Is 

JUUUS EICHBERffS VIOUN SCHOOU 



Thesd iBstmmeBts hara booB bafora the pnbiie moia tbaa Sfty-foor jmn, sad itiO naiBtalB Ihalr BSoilteM 
aad high repatatloB us tlia 

STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

Tha pffleoo af these iBttmmaBU hava boaii graatly ndooad, and aia «■ low ■■ tha tidBslT« wm of a meim 
matariahi aad workmaBship wfll allow* 

Pianos sold on easy monthly pasrmentSo 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter* 
PIANOS TUNEDa 

SpMlal AitoBtlcB Is glTOB to RBPAIRINO tUmm (OT AHT MACE) hy tho 
skilful workman. 
lUuttnUtd Caiai^put ami Pnc$ Lkt wnOid frm m t^ietdim H 



CHICKERING & SONS, 



1S6 Ttetnant Street, 

BOSTON. 



ISOHfth Avenue. 

NBWTOBJC 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 

Tarn FubREorABLiBiiBDnrTiiBEABrBEir 8rAm,MMl fltal towla appcofal thvoad lor 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 



HaTlacaU tha Meeosaiy f adUtlas aad BBaqoaUad aKparioaoi^ eontiaiM to 
iMtmrniints mlubla both lor pahUo aad ptlTBta boss. 
Tha laisar ttjles ara 

MIRACLES OF BBAUTT AND OHBAPNBSa 

TlMio Bfo ttagoifieoBt ehBich orgaaa, with two buuibbIi, twoBtgr ilopib aad twa ftfl tils «l 
Tboia aia axqulsltaly offMBMBtad ttjlas, with ftall yal sasoolh toass^ aa^ HttolBf ia 
taslaftf ■odaraftmitBia. Bol tha ehsf d'ssBna of tha anBBlhetBnn li 



BUHMilsetBia a gmX faitaly ol 



THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN. 

Padgasd gad ooBStiBctad specially to BMOt tha laqalioBiSBtB Of ftolii ri o atl MBiid^ 
•avia, a wholly aow aad aapreeedMitad lastrBaaat, halBf tha 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD* 

Aad eapable of piodneiBg an the effeeli of a Two4Caanal LmH 
Chtatogoeo aad ClroBlars seat to aay addra« oa applkBtloa. 

Boaxoir» Jaauafy 28^ ISSO. 



MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY'S BOOKS. 



TMlalslB of ta-dsy aad the 

as tha oaly tIoIIb sshsal 



la aa p laaihar, B< 
J0UimBIQBBUBO, 



Oddt at* Bvoa •■••••••••••••••••••••••••••■****** '''Vfo 

Faith Oartaoy'o Otrlhood^ niastratod ,.,IM 

Tha Gayworthyo t A Story of Thrones aad 

i~arunis« • • .»•••#•••••••»•••••••••••••••••••••••• •••!••• 

A Bammcr la LooUa flaMtliwalta'a Ufa. 

lUostratod.* •••••■•■■••••• ••••••«•••••■•••• •••••••]«^o 

Fatlanoa atroag*aOvttags..*. •••••••••••• LM 

Ulthartai A Story of Yostoidays 1.M 

••Sash hooks as hsfs ahoald ho la orory hoasshold, ta bo 
a d oovor wm hold tagsthor,- Bot holiday volaaMS for ologsat «alol, bat Mirttag aad 

lsa,> whkh is ta Mho tha world bottsrthaathoy Sad ll."—BM«fa O iiiaiwi Hif lh. 
VJbrsalslyBiiol-ssfrfra. ^raftpsK p a W , oa faos»f eT^Kst H Ot f^ lW sfc irs, 



■ 

Boal BaUUa Ulastiatod******* •••••••••••••-•• ••••••S*«se 

WoOlrla. AHootoStory. lUasttated 1^ 

llio Othar Oirls* lUastratoda* ••■••••••••••• •••• ■•sO 

Sights aad Insights. S tois.. " ^ 

PaMloa I A Volaaio of r- 



la parpio aad gold.. . . 
aHawsA" 



...•••...■•••*.•.••••• 



KoytalhoOwk 



. ..a.. a. •■.•..•*•••••••* I 



MIFFLIN St 00~ Boston, Mass. 



11 



DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



LVoL. XLL^No. 1050. 



SEVEN YEARS 



KmtUy Pilot 64.,^ Port, 7d^ BibooriptioB, $1.76 A Toa' 



Uf 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

TlMT«lo, Poo— roboo, and Hantlag AdTontirot. Bf Dr. 
Bun. UOLVB. With Boarly 900 IllwtntloM oad Mapo. 
1toIo.,Oto^ •tO.OOi 

nooo voliimoo fiTo tho roonlli of throo Jovnojo ba- 
twtOB tho DlMBOul FloMo aad tho Zombool Elror, from 
ion 10 tOTf. Dr. Hol«b*s InrooUfoUono woro romAriubly 
■taaOo aad tboto«gb, oad Sir Bortlo Flwo tootifloo tbM la 
8o«lb Afrtoa bit otalomoiils ovo Mooplod wtib porfoot 



S8TABLISRSD IMS. 



The Orchestra and The Gheir. 

186 FLBBT 8TBBBT, LONDON. B.O. 
fuM$k^ on lAo Ui ^wtrp wmM, 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 



TlTK ORTHRRTaA Wblob bOO boott OOUbllobod bOMlf 



if yooro Iwo dvrlnc that timo boon bold la bi|^ oo- 

ror Ito thoroogblyimlopowloiit Unm, llo j«ot ami aa- 

btaoood oriUetom, and tto alia to |iromo(o tba abfaolo of 



all wbo aro Inio t aotod la tbo dofolopiBoal of Ul 
MwiO. 

0EA10E8 FOB ABVSET18B1IBIT8* 

Si. 6d« por Xaok ii Ootiaa. 
tlMPMATSt-^Pbmt HMtrtimu ekmrmi m$ Tktm ifgn^mli 

CMIaaffjFafo,M,4o. Oolaaia, £9; Mo. Qaartor, £1. Ik 
WILLIAK BESVSB, IM FLSBT tTBBBTi UUNII. 



OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 



WRITINGS OF JL D. THOREAU. 

lAllT IPBIHO nr XAMAOSaiBm. Fnm 

tba JawBal of Hmiibt D. Thobbau. llmo, 

gilt lop, $1.6a 

Tbaoo aztracto from Tboraau's Jonrnal haTt 
tba aama wonderfol kaaanaao of oboerratloB, tba 
aama romark*ble lore of Natora, and tba lama 
oriffjnal and indiTidoal itrla, wbicb maka all 
of A boroau'a writinga io raiaabla and atuactira. 

WAIOSV * ar, Ufa iB tba Woods. Umo, $t.sa 
Tbair oMbntmciil M?«r palli apoa tbo mom: tbty 



btfa ib« rHul«r lato 1ot» of Ibo fctBo, II aot of tbt 
vritOT, OBd 111 bto MCBoiy vltb fWMt tad oltonat 
.laagM of tbt bMOtj oad wtjtHnj of Natvia. — Hew Ytrk 



A WBBX OB 1HB OOBOOED ABD 

XACK BI7XES. Idmo, $I.5C. 

If oaj vomld ftcol ovaj fren wtatiy rkioi tailo tb« ro- 
|looo of ptrp«t«tl fniDBer, tet bim toko tbo pvofftrid 
aoad of ThoTMO, and by tbo tldo of a •toodor Nov Bof- 
loai ilTor, w»lk wttb tbo m(m and poot« of oil bmo. Ho 
oooBot iMlp but Iwrn, aod cumol obooto b«l ouitao. — 
— Tk9 Jmdtptmdtmt (|f«w Tork). 

BZGVB8I0B8 IB FIELD ABD F0BB8T. With 

B Biograpbical Sketcb bj R. W. EMBBaoii, 

and a portrait. 1 6mo, $1 .50. 

Contbiitb: Biomphical Skrtcb, b/ R. W. 
Embbaon ; Natural lli^torj of MaaoacbuM*tti ; A 
Walk to Wacbttoott ; Tba Landlord ; A Winter 
Walk ; Tba Snccession of 'Foreat Traes ; Walk- 
ing; Antamnal Ttnia ; Wild Applea; Might and 
Moonlight. 

lUt o bm f a tioa of tbo pbonomooa of aatofo «»• aMOt 
tboioaiKb, fjrBpatbotle, oad pn»foaad ; aad bio dotorip- 
ttoM an of tb« bMt la lltwataio. Uto ** BiearrioBO » io 
tbo Bo^t oricioal book wo ba?o lotoly bad, oo voll oo tbo 
▼alaablo ncoid of oaaot o ki i i l at l o a of 



Oioooo WiujAB Coatio. 

THB XAIBB WOODS. l6mo, $1.50. 

CovTKiiio: Ktaadn; Chaaoncook; Tbt AUa- 
g«f>h and Cant Branch. 

Hto fommt of obMrratloB MtBod to ladloato oddltloaal 
MBMi. lit taw M wUb BleroMopo, b«ard oo witb oor- 
trampct; aad bio OMOMry «io a pbotograpblo loolMorof 
oU bo iaw oad bMid.— E. W. Bniaooa. 

CAFBOOD. tSmo,S1.50. 

CoRTBvra: The Shifiwrcck; 8iaga-CMch 
Viewf : Tha Plaint of Nausot; Tba Baach ; Tbo 
Wpllfloct Ovitaman ; Tha Beach again ; Aerom 
iha Cape; 'fhe Highland Light; Tha Baa and 
Iha Dooart ; Krorincetown. 

A tboooogbly fivab, orlgfiial, and bitnvitlBff book. Ho 
OHO wbo carM f«r tbo ocmb and it* bcantj caa rtad thoM 
•kotebco witboat balag tboroaghl/ dollffblod.<-JBO«fM 



WRITINGS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 

FIFACTOB. l6mo, $1.60. 
Coiitbiitb: Papactoa: a Bnmawr Vojago 



Bpringa; An Idyl of tha Hon^*Baa; Nature aad 
the I'ocu; Nofeo bv tha Way; Foot-Patha; A 
Bunch of Herba; Winter PteOi-aa; A Gaap !■ 
Maine ; A Spring lialkh. 



WAXB BOBIB. RaTiaad, OBlargad, aad tUaa 
tralad. 16mo, $1.60. 

CoNTBiTTa: Tba Ratam of tba Birds; la tba 
llemlocka; Adiroodae; Bifda'-Naata ; Spring at 
tha Capiul; Birch Biowainga; Tba Bi«ablrd; 
Tba Invitatioo. 

Mr. Barroof bo, oo a carofal obowrtr of aalaro, aad oao 
of tba OMtt fMdaatinf dacripljTa writoio, li aa aatbor 



wboM repatatloB will coaotaatly lacraooo : for wbal bo 
doM la not oaly on odditloa to oar tafocBalioa, bat to tbo 
food Utarttaro tbat vo pat oa tbo obolf wItb Tboioaa oad 
WbUoof Solbocao. — Kori/tod Ckaraal. 



WIBTBB SOBSUIBI. Now adiikNip tofiaad aad 
enlarged, with froatiapiaoa UlBatiatfioa. ISon^ 
$l.5a 

CoNTBirra: Winter Sanablna; ExhllaratloBO 
of tha Koad; The Snow- Walkcra ; Tha Fob; 
A March Chranlde ; Autumn Tidaa ; Tba Appla • 
An Octabar Abroad. 



Mr. Banoag bo to 
OMaylnta, aad la tbo 
aad obforratloaa, wo 
Oat«iM. 



of tbo BootdollirtitAil of 
dcaeriptloa of oat^oor ieiait, mctOa 



of ao oao wbo oaeolo 



UTIBBS TO YABIOVS FEB80BS, to which ara 
added a few Poama. lOroo, $1.5a 

A TABXBB nr CANADA Witb AntloUrary 

aad Reform Papera 16mo, $1.50. 

Tha fliat part of thia book deacribea a trip to 
Canada. Tha aaeond part comprioea Slavery in 
MaiaadinaetU ; Prayero ; Ciril Dioobedience ; A 
Plea for Capt John Brown ; Paradiae (to be) 
RacaiBad; Herald of Freedom ; Thomao Carlyla 
aad hia Worko : Life without Principle ; Wen- 
Ml PhiUipa bafoia tha Conootd Lyeoam; Tha 
iMt Days of John BiowB. 

%• Fm woUhff B sa fatff m. ggtf, p^n-pami.'on neeipi o/jwto ^f fito>iiMMsr», 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mabb. 



TbU Io a Toiy obofBlaf Uttio boOk. 
aoM of bio obiorvatloa. tbo koonnoio of blo Bompcloa« 

Kf bloi a rial oilglaallty, oad bio o k oto b oo aafo a d^ 
rbtfal oddl^, riTOflitr* oad tnobaoM.— ffto JVMoa 
(NowTorkl. 

BIBDS ABD F0BT8, witk Other Fapsri. ISma^ 
$1.50. 

CoNTBiiTa : Birds and Poeta ; April ; Touchet 
of Nature ; A Bird Medley ; Spring Poems ; Our 
Rural Divinitr ; Kmeroon ; The Flight of tba 
Kaglc (Walt Whitman) ; Before Geniua; Bafors 
Beauty. 

TbMo to abom tboM tonjo, doallag oblofly witb tbo 
cbarm of natvrt, a paatoml plcanaro, a d«op aad tboroagb 
onJorB«nt of rouotry baaoty, that rtoallo tbo obopborai 
of Thcoerittto and Vliyil. Tba tnt papor. oa blrdu oad 
pootii, whirh Kivon lt» Utla to tho book. It a dollgbtfal 
OMMj apou biriLi and iba poHi wbo oaag oad oiag of tbom. 

LOCUSTS. ABD WILD KOBBT. Umo, $1 JO. 

CoMTKNTa: Tha Paotoral Bees; Sharp Byaa: 
Io it going to Rain ? Speckled Trout; Birds and 
Dirdo; A lied of Boughs; Birds'-Nestlag ; Tba 
llalvcon in Canada. 

Mr. Banwagbt la oao of aataro*o aMOtponaooifOpropb 
OU. Uto lovo for tha woada aad tbo taldo, aad all tbat Io 
tlMtain, b ao ftncara oad ardent \h»i tbo roador to biaagbt 
ondar iio ■pall almoot aaawarto. Ho li a olooo oad ooto> 
fol obi«rvar..wbo baa alwayo ootootbiaa to loll ao at oat 
tba woyp of aaCnro wbkb bod booa oofooo aai 
Add to tbli tbat ba Ua BMa of olagakity oabtlo 
tlva pereaptioa, wttb a laro ooaio of batooa. wb.^ w^m 
b olaipllelij Itwlf, aad tbo Obom of blo onllliMi ooa be 
loMclBid.— mia^ttpMrn i9trtk ' ' ^^ 



t^ustit ^uMig^tt^. 



CLARKE'S NEW METHOD 

FOR REED ORGANS. 

Thio wnnderfMlly awwewfal bo«»k otltt oollo laraaisr 
year after yoar. and oftoina In bo a permaaont nioneao 
A ipiod laainwilTo cmtmo, Tory flno oalootlnno aad ar> 
rangomonto of gnod Head Oraaa Mnoie. aaeonat for tba 
fbvor la wbleb A to bald. PrSLnST^ 



IN FRBSS AND KBARLT BBADT: 



awwbookfcr 
awwNoilir 







flhoald ooad Inr Wlnnor*a „_ 

of Poar ($1.00), witb mnole for four to ol« Inotramanto. er 
QUIMTBT OKCilRSTBA (S booho, oadi $1 J5). 

TiM Now Oporaa.-OLf VKTTB (BO cto.) : TUB MAS- 
COT <8a eto.); BILLRK TATLOB <S0 eU.); an gtoea 
ovoryarboro. Flue odItkNia, and voadorf ally el 



OLIVEB DITSON A OO.. Boafam. 

NEW SONGS. 

BABIKS RTm ......M A.K. Bopoe. 

BltKAK BKKAK.... •.......••■. .••. ...«• 1^. Badolpbooa* 

mAox QKnlSTlNCx.. .. .... ...■.«••.■..•••«•« «(• ...H. Lovla 

OH, PISIIKU BOY, MY OWN. Geo. U Oocood* 

STAY AT IIOMB.. .^.BaraS 

SPRINOTIMB R.BoclcorI 

THK OWL. AND THB PUSSY CAT..WBkF. ApCbotttl 
PubUobadby 

CARL PRUPBR, 

91 Wbot STBKirr, Boarov. 



Emerson Birthday Book. 

WItb a flne, entirely nowportralt aad twalTe lllaatratlonB. 
Sqaara lOm^'taotofullytstanpad, $1 JO; Soalbia metoa- 
eo, ealf , or oaal, $0 ja. 

A beautiful little TolnnM, Uke the •* Longfollov Birtb- 
day Book,** wblob bao proved remarkably popular. It 
eoatalna oolootlono made wllb groat oaro from bolb tha 
pfftioo and poollea] worka of Balpli Waldo Bmetooa. for 
arory day of tba year. 

J|br oafo ly al} Boolocf fcrv ; 9rl§emt, pool-jMld, oa roca^pl 



HOUGHTON, MIFFUN & CO., BistM. 



MUSIO AND MUSICIANS. 

Eooays aad eritlolonia by 

ROBERT SCHUMANN, 

Edited, tranolaled, aad aanotatod by 

FANNT RAYMOND RITTER. 
••eontf Series. Price $2.7B. 

LONDON I - r ooraa. NEW TOBK. - Sckaba 

Weeerdialtyeofigratnlato Madame RIttor and her 
gUob-opoakIng roadero, oa tbe prodaotlon of tbto moa 
tarootlng aad dollgbtf ul ▼olume. — A*r«i, Loodoo. 

Tbero aro two mooleal wrftero wbooa worko aad ni».^ 
rank witb tbeoo of tbe higheot literary autbority, oaeb oa 
Mattbow Arnold and Saliiio Banro: tboy aro Itobort Soba- 
Bunn aad Richard Wagner. ^IfaiUm, New York. 

Tbto book oparkloo with gomo. Saob paporo ao floro^ 
lan*o rbapoody otriko cbonio In tbo roader'o boart wbloh 
▼ibrato for bourt aftor Ito peroml. Brief ao to MadasM 
Rltter*o annexed okotcb of Scbumaaa'o life and cbaraeter. 
It to oonvinelngly jnot and trutbfnl. An tnlerooting bead 



of Sobumann, photogranhod from aa original pcwtralt by 

»^j >_..__,- ififerent from tbooo • ■-' — ^ 

_, ^ to Mn. Ritter by 

Sebamann, aeeompanloo tbe voluma. ^ irWfd, New York. 



Beademann, entirely dliroront from tbooo bitborto B«b> 
Itobed, aad prooonted to Mn. Ritter by Madam fnaira 



VASSAB COLLEaE, 

POUOHKBBPSIB, N. Y. 

School of Art.— Department of Music 

Dr. F. Lb BITT8B» DIfaatar. 



0. Lb OAUyWBLL^ D, D., 



-Jn.T !«, 1881.1 
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flP^ttal ^[nfttnuttotu 



BRAIN AND NBRVB FOOD. 



l//.Siy EDITH ABELL, 

*'* After teverml mmoim of ttiidy, tenehlnf , and ttnglnf 
Ib Knrope, hns returned to Boetoa, and wllTglT« prtTnte 
and elAM Le«M>nii in 81 nglug. 
Popllt prepared for tlie Com*ert and Operatlo Stace. 
KRaiDRNcis I HOTKL BOYI^TON. 

J^X, TIMOTHEUS ADAMOWSKI^ 

HaTing takan vp hit reeldanea In Beaton, will roeetra a 
limited number of pnptla for tlm Tlolln and. for Mnalqna 
d'OBMnMe. Addrem 149 (A) Tramont Street. 



CHARLES AT. ALLEN, 

y VIOUNIST, 

Heciiwt pepib far laMractkni on the VIolia. Alto for 
panineat Iommw (Piano and Vloliii) for the itvdy of 
playkn. Addi emcareef O. Ditsom ft Co, Boaton. 

Jl^R. WiLUAM F. APTHORP, 

Teacher ef the 
nAMO-rORTl^ HARMONY, Ann COUNTERPOIMT, 
Ma. a Oni Placi (off Brim m t r St4 Boanm. 



MME.BERTHA Prcfisso^^fikeAnc/Sm^it^, 

179 »l AVanua, Kaw York. 

JOHANNSEN^ Ladlaa prepared for the Opata or 

i CoaeariRoom. 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

CompommA of Uu^ Vitnl or Nerre'^UiMmt Prlnrlftlrm ofthi' €Kt.iit»miH Hmd tVh^aUO^m* 

ItreetoreatlieenernrloBibynenroiMiieMor tndlr*«U«ifi,r*iltiiv<«4 ImmUii'K Mrralli |Mln4 and n«iiraltfla. r«rrfMh# 
the nenrea tired by worry, exclienient, or exorMlviil»rnln fatiictMi, ■tr«iNtfili«iii« a railing miHt'rr y. «Md Ji^m r«!f»«wMl 



tltftiM, ■cnwiffiriAM a railing miHt'rf y, «f»«l m\ 
inn »»*tljf ptrrrmtlr^ nt rtmmuntpiUm, ft glV 

r. <^ROSBY 004 A OOO •lith Ave., N«w York 



Ylgor In ^1 dtMMes of nerroua exhauatlon or <lfll>lllly. It to ilin o'mIv pfrrrmtlr^ t,t r*rtu,mvpiUm\ ' ft ifr^e tltalKy i» 
^Inanfllclani bodllv or mental gruwtli of ehlMran. l1iy*MMni fmirf. i.roiM-rllH-d ,-i«hi.ihmi M/'kMtf.'ii. K'lTMlabf 
mmggiata or oy aiau« viaiHia ■• .^^.^^— ^^ ^^.^ ^... 



^/r. 70/W ^. PRESTON, 

TEACHER OF THE PtANO-FOETM. 
149 (a) Trbmont Stkbst, Boeroi^ If aw. 
Hoan 10 A. M. to I r. m. 

MADAME RUDERSDOKFF, 

•*'*. „ , JH^BOVLSTOH STEEET, EOSTOS 
Up to May, then for five moaths at her ceeairy 1 
Lakbsidb, Bbrun, Hash. 



5^^ ». WtftTNKY. 

ORGAN, rt ANO-rORTK, AND HARMOfrV, 

its T»Bm*mr Hi99tpr, fki%ytm* 



QBORGE T. BULUNG. 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY. 

laaUifhetOffUygiTaabyBiaU. Ad- 

AHBWCAV AST JOVBXAL, 

n UnlooSqvara, 

New York. 



jl/ar. G. IV, CHADWICK, 



,, CONDUCTOR AND SOU) ORGANIST, 
Will raoelve pnplla In IMannforta and Compoaltloa al 
119 (A) TasMuxT STm Room t2. 



^^ Z. CAPEN, 

(Leipiil, from i890-i873t ladusite), 
TRACHBR or PIANOS ORGAN, AND HARMONY. 

Omairtat ' 156 Trbmont St^ 

HoLua St. Cnorch. At MeMr^ Chtckcnng * Soa^. 



« B. SHARLAND. 

PIA^O FORTE, VOCALCULTURE, READY 

READING and CHORAL CONDUCTING. 

Q^ A. SHAW, Maditon, Wis. 

CoMrosmoKS FirKxiaiiBD roa SrRctAL OrcAaiova. 
Mnalo of Amatann earefnlly arranfed* 



tUILLiAM H. SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT PIANIST. 
AND TEACHER OP THE PIANO-FORTi; 
■57 Tbbmont 81 



J^ROH W. WHITNEY, 

Far ORATORIO, OPERA, tad COW ClR Wl 



No. f Aliatom 8t»bbt. B^mtov. 



Q W SUATNER 

WiU be at hU leom, 149(A) 
forenoon (Moadajre excepted), where arraagemcau for PIANO- 
FORTE AND ORGAN LESSONS with him may be 



s^ 



QHARLES F. WEBBER,^ 

149 (a) Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fhyalologleal Davelopment of the Volea. and the Art 

of Singing. 



Jf/ILL/AM y. WINCH, 

>49 (A) TtSMONT STROTt 
BOSTON, MASS. 

QERMANIA BAND, 

AaaMUitafyBaad,Scfe 
« - OfchtMia, 

For Parades, Concerts, Parties, WsDmiioi^ 

••The German," and all occasions 

WHERE Music is RBQvrRBD. 

f«^ff«T,,.lMa»taryBaad .JULIUS E. EICHLER. 

**"*■*"• I Orehe«tm CARL H. EICHLER 

W. C. NICHOLS, Acsnt, 
Ofric-B. 516 Waanint.ton Stkbbt. Boston, 

'TUNING DEPARTMENT, INSTITUTION 

FOE THE EUND, 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

PIANOS CAREFULLY TUNED BY EXPERIENCED 
AND SKILFUL WORKMEN. ^^ 

AOOriera from Batten or vidnity teat aa above, or ta sy Avwi 
Stbbbt, wiB reecbe peompc 



XT'nkDepmrim^kMtkmttt^matkaFkummmdim 
JktFmUk ScJkmU ^fE^d^m, 



Jj^ADAME CAPPIANI, 

(Lata Priaui Donna of "U ScaLK"in Milan, and fa (ha 
kadlag Opcm Hooms of EarD|ie)b 

MMCMiyES FUFtLS FOR VOCAL CULTUEE 

At Noi 44 Wiimm Stbbbt, Bostow. 

'P P. CURRIER, "~~" 

* TEACHER OF PIANO-FORTE. 

M9(A)TBaiioMT Stbbbt, cobnbb op Wbst. 
BOSTON. 



J^R, ARTHUR FOOTE, Piattcfirtt Ttacker, 

S Wc« Cedar Street^ "^ 



Jyp. CHARLES R. HA YDEN, 

TEACHER OF SlNGINGi 
HoTBL PatJi.**!. BoeToii, Mam. 

jLfR, JUNIUS W HILL (LeipM, iSte te 1863)1 
*•* FIANO, THEORY. AND ENSEMBLE LESSONS. 

%#i. » *'?^ ^^•I ^T «M TaBMowT Stbbbt. 
MR. HtLL w aaistcd ia hie EnMmble LeMoat <for Piaaa^ Tw- 
^ aad ^CiOo) by Mcave. C N. Allbm and Wolp Fi 



J^ADAME CONSTANCE HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 
»t9 Ernst Tnik SirwH, Usm Ysrk Cify. 

DERNHARD LISTEMANN 

Civet leatractioat to 
ADVANCED PUPILS OH THE VtOLtH, 
I P a iy araa% Mtmc SToaB,S4 Wen 8t^ Boeien, Mate. 



J^ISS HELEN D. ORl'IS. 



TEACHER OP THE PIANOFORTE. 
: Foraet Hill St. (near Green Ht.>. Jamaica Plala. 
|ii«(FVvaree: B. «l. Laxo. •!. S. DwtnnT. 



J^R. JOHN ORTH 

RECEIVES PUPILS en the PIANO-FORTE 
At hat Mvaic Roenit, 
M^uWbst Stbbbt, BoaTon , over Bigelow. Rennaid ft Ca. 



QEORGE L OSGOOD, 

149 (a) '^BBMOirr Stbbbt, BoaTOK. 

OONCERT 8INt»lNG» ORATORIO^ AND OPERA. 

•—^—— ., ■ ■ — 

J^DWARD B, PERRY 

PIANO SOLOIST AND TEACHER, 

wOlmaat hia paplla 00 and after September loth at tha 

ABTin Gotld Rooms, 15»| Trrmoxt St., Boaroir. 

CARLYLE PETERSILEAy 

^ CO HCEET PiAHIST AHD TEACHEE, 

PBTBRSILSA'S ACADEMY OF MUSIC; 
SIf aad S81 Oounmia atswb» Boarosi, MAsii 



DwiGHT's Journal of Music. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Editor. 

Tliiii JoiirnAl has maintained its exiatence and its cliaracttT longtsr llian an/ Musical 
Periotlical in America, being now in its 41st Volume and its SOtli year. 

Being owned by its Etlitor, it is wholly independent, In its opinions and its ntteranees, of any 
private interest or influence of artists, musicians, music publishers, or musical instrument 
mantifacturers, and nerer barters praise for advertising patronage. 

It enjoys a high reputation, both here and in Europe, for its high tone, for the candor of its 

criticism, for the solid value of its contents, — varied, reliable, instructive, and In great part 

worth preserving ; for its persistent efforts to raise tlie musical taste aad standard of oi|r 

people ; and for its impartial survey of the whole field of Musical Art, so far as iu limited 

size, dependent on the measure of public support, admits,— for it must be borne in mind that 

f ^r every musical topic which plaimed notice ten years since, there are at least ten times as 

many now. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art ^1/utic, hut with oceasionai glante$ at the woridqf 
art and polUe Utemtute, 

It has an able corps of correspondents and contributors, including snch names as Prof. 

F. L. RiTTRR, of Vassar College, and Mrs. F. Ratmond Rittrr, Mr. William F. Apthorp, 

Mr. A. W. Thater, Mr. W* S. B. Mathews and Mr. C. II. Brittan, of Chicago^ Mr. 

J. C. FiLMORE, of Milwaukie, and others. — An important feature ia its columns for •oae 

months will be the publication of a complete report of Mr. AprnoRp^a Lrcturbs on thr 

History op 3Iu8IC, recently delivered at the Lowell Institute, as rti^iM exprustp bff tkt 

author* 

Tlio Journal Is issued fortnightly ; price of subscription, $2.60 per year in advance ; fiv« 
copies, $10.00; ten copies, $20.00, and an extra copy to the person sending the dob. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 

CLUB RATES OF DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC 

WITH HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN k COMPANY'S OTHER PERIODICALS. 

Pwiout's JoravAL or Mcsic avd *Thb Atlaxtic Moxthlt, $6.75 per aoanai. 

1>WIGIIT*S JOUBVAL OP McSIC AXD BOSTOX MXPICAL AVO SUKOICAI. JOOBVAI., 6.75 " "* 

DwioiiT*s JouaxAL OP Music axd Tiia RapoaTaa, . 11.76 * " 

Dwicht's JoimxAL OF .Musio AXD TiiB U. S. OrFiciAL Postal Goidb, . . 3.60 " « 

Dwioht's JooaxAL or Music axd Thb Quabtbblt Kbvibw, 6.00 " ^ 

Dwigut's JouaxAL OF Music axd Thb Ldixbuboh Rbtibw, 6.00' " "* 

Dwioht's Jocbnal of Music axd the two Rbtibws, • 9.60 •• " 

• 7%s Atlamtic portraits of LoxoFBLLow, BaTAXT, WaiTTiaa, Lowam and Holmbs, isiU Is 

sent fir $1.00 taek additional. 
^gf^Sp^men copies of Dwioin'a Jovrxal w Music will Umnt toanjf address on appUeation, 
71s JovRXAL is for sals at Carl PRCRFXB'a, $0 ITcsl 5f^ A. Wiluams 4 Coi,383 Waskinm- 

fsa ^ A. K. Louxo'a, $60 Waslungton SL^and hg tks PuUisker$,4 Park St,, Bos 
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Longfellow Birthday Book. 

AKRAKOKI> »Y 

ClIARLOTTK FISKE BATKS. 



WNk » Am, wUnlj w&m Fwtralt. aad tw«lv« lllMtraUoM. 
I vol. •qiMM t«nio^ tMtaf ally ttMnpvd, •l.iO. 
▲ tMtof«l llttto volvoM, eonUlKlnc MtoetloM maM 
vMk giwt MM from boCk tb« pi«M sDd poMkal wo^kt 
or H«BI7 Wadivortk Longf«llov, for vtwj daj of «U 
n«M MlMtloiis M« printod OB tbo I«ft4ua4 
Ob tbo rtght-b«nd p«fl«o mo ImportMit bmom- 
ffoada, BMMllj tbo mwmo of dliilngoialtod ladlTMoolo 
vkpoo birth ooowiod on Ibo dayt mootloaod* ond tpooot 
tio Ml for Mtofropbs. Tbo book to ombolllibod with 
A MMTkoblf Aim portrait of Mr. LongfolUnr, m4 tvolvo 
> iUwtnUloao. It te boaadpn tho moat tattofol otylo, 
1 It ta oil rwpoeto OM of tho boat and 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 

Kdltod by M. M. Bali^nj. 10bm, fttll gilt. 91 Jt. 
Tbia llUlo book oonalaU of wtao ami ponfoM toati 
gatkorod from tko wkAlo lold of Utoratwo, and It oaa- 
atrootod upo« tko aamo admlraUo plaa vMak Mr. Bdlo* 
omplojod la bla pravlooa work of almllar ohaiMtar. •^A 
Tioaavryof Tkoogbt,** wklok kaa profod ao a aao pUbl i, 

nr A TBBA8VRT OF THOVOHT kM boaa li- 
aood to moro attraoU vo atjia, aad In priaa ra d aaad fioai 
$».Mtof4.W. 

The Servant Girl Question. 

Rj lUBaiKT Pkstoorr SroFVOM. **Ltttla CT aaa H " 

atjia. •I^a. 
A aarloa of omaya by oao of tko aMat briniaat of Amorl- 
oaa writoia oa a aabjoet tbat latocoata all Aaiorloaa faml- 
llaa. Mra. Spofford'a llttio book may aot aolfo all tko dif- 
Aoalitaa of tkia totrioato qoaatioa, bat ko ai a k aapori vlll 
nadltwltkaympatkyamloaakordlyfatt to dart vo 
It from It. 



The King's Missive. 

AMD Othbii FoBMt. By #omr O. WfltmsB. WMkla* 
•toti portrait. 1 foL Mmo^ glH taf» •tM. 



TklakookooatalBian Iko poaaMwrttlM byMJr.Wkl^ 
Uar alBoa tko pakllaatlok of ••TkaTWaa of Bikafd,«'ki 
IflTt. It vlll ko oagarly wi ln mid ^ tko ■mMlliida if 

wko Bot oaly fofard Mr. WUMkr vllk 

MB 



Early Spring <> Massachusetts. 

ffeomthtJoarBalof llBBBTl».TBoaBA9. t f«L 

glHtaf»tlJI. 




a oB da rf alkoa aa amof 
lotaof Hatar^aadtko 
vktokmakaaUof 



Ikoi 



kj l t aa k ao H ora> 



BfiBt. pootpiUa. att raaalBt aff rriaa kj tka rakllokara, 

HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN ft COMPANY, BOSTON. 



Ilba •ntff mm p m9 i Gm i4 9 B oo k 



a/oMMi 



•Miry 



«• 



llM»»' 



BDITXOV VOB 188L 

A SATCHEL GUIDE 

far CAo Kacaf ION roanjf m Eunpt, 

With If BpB. lOmo. roan, floxlbto. $9.00 
Thia oonpact and aenricaabla gaide-book ii 
btfOPd qaeatlon tho boat baady guida yat pnb 
Uahad fur tha una of Amerlcaa touriau In Ea» 
rapa. It Incliidea tha British laloa. Bolginm, 
and Holland, Germany and tha Rhine, Swltser* 
land, France, Anntria, and Italy. It girat the 
traveler joat ihe informatioB be needa, in iht 
bait form. 

Wa kaov of ao R«rop«aa gald^book whicb to admli^ 
ably oobiMbm bt«?lty. mtemej, comatoiOBM*, c o ofiB 
Imm of abAM and tMtafal BMckaalml •xmoUob.-^ 
hnitfmittu (N»o York). 

Tba boA to ladrvd a BMtdal af pMtpi«oclty and biavlty. 
All tkaadvira It gtv« wlU b« fooad of l«»«dl*U Mrtica 
Tba « Salebal OoMa ""Ulto tba rtadcr km» f Iravtl 'A#ap4[ 



with»mt • Mcri^rt •fmmftn^ aad tkto fmtoio of tka I 
wUI rmommaad li U maay loartota. — JW( MaHOaa^tlt 



TMitola ar ooaa a c a tba ** Saiebal Ooida ** ao; 
aaMBg It* afaM. aaabUaf tknt la naka tha matt 
tfma, aad ma tha moM d#«iffabla abjaeta af not 
al half tha aoM, oadw It* aacamla aad Jad tol aai 



ai^pr ^^pp«M ay ma ^vaiMacfv, 
HODOBTON. MIFn IN It 00^ Botrow, 



▲ Remarkable Book. 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 

By T. T. MONGER. 
i6«n^t chik^ • • • • $i.oo 



A book of thoroughly eensible, judicioai, aym- 
pathette belpfnl Ulkt to young people on PurpoMt 
Frieodt Mcl Companions, Mannen, Thrift, Self- 
BelikBce anil Courage, Health, Reading and In- 
lelleetual Life, Amuaemeiita, and Faith. 

This boolc touches acts, habits, character, destiny; 
it deals with the present and tiuI thought in literature, 
•odety, life ; it is Ihe hand-book to possible careers ; 
it stimulates one with the idea that life Is worth 
lining; there are no dead words in it It is to be 
ranked with Principal Shairp's "Culture and Reli- 
gion,'* and with Dr. Clarke's " Self-Culture." The 
production of a book of this sort is not an everyday 
occnrrenoe t it ia an event: it will work a revolotion 
aoMng young men who read it: it has the naaly 
ring from cover to coverw—A^ KarJ Tlnawy. 



HOVOHTOK, MIFFUH * CO, 



EXCELLENT BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 

Novels, Short Stories, Sketches,* Essays, Poems. 



T. B. AXJ>BIOK. 

Thm ntiiitemter Trm§ttim • tj^! 

MmtJ^rim i»nw aiittf CNkor M^mpU \M 

/VMff^Maa Pmlftr^-*** IJO 

Tk9 QM0rn «^ /<lM«b« . ......... .•••••••A.««» \JO 

Thm Mmrff •t n Bmd Boy..***. '•••••••••••• lAV 

JOHN BURBOUOB8. 

Witkm»9t9^i»t» lll«*tialad. ..•••...••...• 1J0 

ITlMf^r NNMakfita ......••.•..•.. 1^ 

i.meMBU mnd WiUl /lofi#y ...••••• lAJ 

/*a|Ni«>fwN. A saw bnak.... •••!•. •••••• !..••••• 1.W 

JAMBS T. riKLBS. 

l>a##r«f«tjr' N>frA ^Mfkor*. Ai 
nli«vfirr«, mmA tthanwtarimtlaa* aT^Bft, 

ii«y, lUwlhornr, IHrh«M, W«Hda«atth, ai 

MIffnnl. ISloa •..••■•■••••.«•..•... *^e 

VntlrHtrnah, Balai|vd by MM pafia. ...•• IJa 



lAO 
IJO 
l.» 
1.W 

l.ns 

1.» 
IJ5 



BRXT HARTB. 

i.H^k nf limmrlMp Cmm/t 

.Wrji. Skftft^B'm tiMakm u mB ••...••. 

TnirB «»f tkr .4#Tifai«aii»#a. ..••••••.•••••••«•••• 

Tknttkftii Mnmmmmt ...••...••••••• 

TftHv Af^M mf SHtMf0 Jlitr. ...•••.••.... 

Ht^rif ^f ^ Mtt»€ ....••.••..••.•••••••••••••• 

Jfrtfi frmtH Ttrm itkmrr* • •• 

Tke Ttrtma nf Tmk»9 Mmmmimit^ •••«••• 

iimmtlrmmr^ Am9^i» .••••..•......•••• •••• 

J. O. 8HAIBP. 

i>«r#f« iMifsrmrHmtkm a/ 1€m9uv,. 

HimdieB <m iWfry mm4 rhUmmfhff 

J. 8. JSNNX88. 
The laf <« o/ Skmmft. A nktaricol SkaHk. lU. 

OBOROB X. WARING, JB. 

A y«trtmer'» f«te<i#l#it~ ,.,......•.••• 

Whip «Hii Hpttr • •••..•• 

Vitlmg^ /NtjiraorMoitfa... ..••••.•••.• 
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HENRt VIEUXTEMPS. 



(DM Bl MM topl m lMA liw, Jum i^ 18ll.i) 

I was born at Venriert, BelgiwDy on the 
17tli February/ 1820. My father was some- 
thuig of a masidany played the yiolin, and 
carried on the bnsineM of a manufacturer of 
musical instruments. It was thus that, as far 
as I remember, I first saw and heard any one 
perform on the riolin. When I was four years 
old, my father, simply to amuse me, put 
into my hands a little violin, gave me the 
first notions of music, and taught me 
what he knew. As that was not a great 
deal, I soon knew as much as he. Perceiv- 
bg his incompetence, he determined I should 
have lessons of a friend of his, but the friend, 
not possessing a father's belief in me, did 
assiduously nothing, alleging, perhaps with 
reason, that a child of four could not com- 
piehend what was taught him. M. Gentn, 
however, an amateur in our little town, and 
a rich and generous man, interested himself 
in the young prodigy he had heard, and got 
M. Ledoux, a real master of solid atuin- 
ments, to give me lessons. Under his intelli- 
gent guidance, my progress was so rapid that 
in two years I was able to play for the first 
time in public Bode's Fifth Concerto, and an 
Air with Variations for soloist and orchestra 
by Fontaine. I was six years old and the 
effect was surprising. People brought me 
out on various occasions, busied themselves 
about me, helped my father, and eventually 
advised him to let me make a little trip. He 
lesolved to do so in the winter of 1827, and, 
accompanied by my master, M. Lecloux, we 
visited successively Li^ge,' Brussels, Antwerp, 
Breda, The Hague, Rotterdam, Utrecht, aitd 
Amsterdam. It was thus that my life mUi- 
tant began. Charles de B^riot, then in all 
the freshness and charm of his talent, heard 
me at Amsterdam. I^truck by the qualities 
of which I gave promise, he offered my 
father to undertake my education as a mu- 
sician and a virtuoso, an offer which was 
gratefully accepted. To take advantage of 
it, my father left Verviers and settled with 
all his* family in Brussels. B<§riot proved a 
second father and was continually thinking 
about me. He endeavored more especially 
to inspire me with respect and liking for Hie 
old masters, initiating me into the beauties of 
Corelli, Tart ini, Vlotti, Bode, Kreutier, etc. 

« This MtoMflfnyay wm ^ren by Vl«u«MiP« «f moM 
MndvlMMt III* tlM Oiitft ifMoal. (ran wU^lilt 
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He taught me to admire and oonsider them 
as models. I take pleasure in here paying 
the homage of unbounded gratitude to the 
man and master who knew how to awaken in 
a child sentiments which became so incrusted 
and developed in me as to convince me that 
without them no one can be a genuine,. con- 
scietitious, and enlightened artbt Towards 
the end of 1828, B^riot took me to Paris 
and brought me out at his concerts. Through 
his infiuence I obtained f rom tlie King of the 
Netherlands a pension which was to be in- 
creased in proportion to my progress. But 
then came the Revolution of 1830, and ma- 
terially changed the aspect of affairs. In 
1881 B^riot married Mme. Malibran and 
went off to Italy. My father was in ddpair. 
^ To whom can I confide the youngster," he 
said to B<Sriot, '^ when he leaves you f " «<To 
nobody,*' replied the master. ** Let him work 
by himself; let him seek his own path — 
clear his own road— only keep an eye on 
him." And thus it happened, that from the 
time I was eleven (1881), I never bad a vio- 
lin lesson. I continued to work, meditating 
on the old composers, comparing the modems 
with them ; bringing them together and com- 
bining them in whatever appeared beautiful 
and grand about them. I remained in Brus- 
seb till 1883, trying my powers at concerts, 
giving lessons, and taking part more especial- 
ly in a great deal of concerted music My 
father then started with me on an artistic 
tour in Germany. Our first resting-place 
was Frankforton-the-Maine. I there. made 
the acquaintance of Ouhr, an excellent eon- 
ductor, and so-called rival of Paganini for 
his pretended discoveries of flageolet tones 
and pissicati. I met, also, at a Russian no- 
bleman's, Spohr, then In all the plenitude of 
hbulent. What tone! What style 1 What 
charm ! He was extremely kind to me, and 
from that moment our friendly intercourse 
ceased only with his death. But the great 
event for me was a performance of Fiddio^ 
which I heard for the first time. The im- 
pression produced by the work upon my 
young soul of thirteen was such that I could 
not eat, drink, or sleep. I gave a concert at 
the Weidenbusch, when I played Rode*s Sev- 
enth Concerto, and Airs with Variations by 
De B^riot and Mayseder. People remarked 
the correctness and deamess of my tone, as 
well as my simple and natural phrasing. 
From Frankfort we went to Darmstadt, 
Mannheim, Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Baden, and 
Munich. My nascent qualities were duly 
acknowledged, for, under the infiuence of 
the musical sensations which were being re^ 
vealed in me, I did not, despite our constant^ 
ly changing about from place to place, 
neglect my studies for a single instant, and I 
was really progressing. At Carlsruhe I 
made the acquaintance of Pechatschek and 
Strauss, the conductor ; at Stuttgart, that of 
Moliqneand lindpaintner. They all appre- 
ciated mo, and prophesied for me a brilliant 
future. At Stuttgart, I gave a oonoert with 
a f^ young- Viennese {uanist, who did won- 
ders, and was destined, eventually, to be* 
come Mom. Vieuxtempe. I met her agab at 
Muakh» wherel aehieved what was, for my 



age, veiry remarkable success, the prelude to 
the really extraordinary triumphs I obtained 
afterwards in Vienna, where I spent the win- 
ter of 1833-34. Without being dassled by 
the praise of a kind and enthusiastic public, 
I devoted myself, body and soul, to the study 
of my instrument and of composition under 
the enlightened direction of Simon Sechter, 
the learned theoretician and court organbt. 
Under his auspices, and amid initiatory artis- 
tic society, my progress was astonishing, and 
the infant prodigy made way for the preco- 
cious adolescent, already dreaming of the un- 
known and the new. I was introduced to 
Mayseder, for whom I entertained a feeling 
of deep veneration. His kindness towards 
me was extreme, but he obstinately refused 
my father to give me lessons In his own com- 
positions. ^ He does not play them in my 
style," he said to my father, *^but his own 
style is so good and so original that *it would 
be a pity to change anything in it i let him 
go his own way." He thus confirmed the 
opinion previously pronounced by B^riot. At 
the house of the venerable patriarch, Domi- 
nic Artaria, the contemporary of Beethoven 
and publisher of most of his works, I be- 
came acquainted with Hols, Linke, Merk, 
Borfaga, Cxeriiy, Boquelette, Gyrowets, 
Weigl, and Baron Lannoy, all of whom had 
known the great man intimately. It was 
with them and, so to speak, under the influ* 
ence of his mighty genius, which still In- 
spired them, that I learned to know his 
^gantie works, that I penetrated thehr mys- 
tery, that I imbibed their essence, and eol- 
leeted, with scrupulous care, the slightest 
tradition of movement and execution. Un- 
der this select patronage, Baron Lannoy 
asked me to play Beethoven's Violin Con- 
certo at one of the three sacred concerts 
given annually under hb direction. They 
were, at that time, the only fashionable con- 
certs, and the only ones where grand works 
were produced. I did not know the Concerto 
and had only a fortnight to learn it. I im- 
mediately, however, set about the task, and, 
despite the difficulties of conception and exe- 
cution with which it bristles, was ready in 
tune and played the work in a satisfactory 
manner, for my age. People applauded my 
boldness and the vigor of my youthful efforts. 
' My performance (in March, 1834) of thb 
Concerto (Concerto in IVmajor, Op. 61, 
Lens, II, p. 97), the first performance since 
Beethoven's deaih, made a sensation by its 
daring, and invested me with a certain impor- 
tance, the good effects of which did not USX 
to make themselves felt at Prague, where I 
gave several concerts either In the usual lo- 
cality or at the Stadttheater. As the sea- 
son was advancing, we pushed on rapidly to 
Dresden and Leipsig, at which latter pkce 
Robert Schumann was kind enough to devote 
especial attentk>n to me (see hb Notes of that 
time). Lastly, we went to Berlin and Ham- 
buigh. With the' exception of Schumann, 
however, no one in the towns of Saxony nor 
the eapital of Prussia took any notice ci mm, 
and it was only in Hamburgh that I met with 
some slight sympathy and encouragement. 
I We then p r oceeded to L o adony where wo 
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Arrired in the height of the seuon, that is to 
•ay, too late. However, thanks to Moscheles^- 
I was granted a hearing at the Philharmonic 
Society (the only one then) in B^riot*s fifth 
Air with Variations, my performance being 
favorably received (July, 1834). Bat what 
now marked an epoch in my life was the hap- 
piness of approaching and hearing Paganini. 
One morning, my father came home looking 
quite scared, and exclaiming : *' He b here.; 
we shall hear him to-night at a concert I " 
Great emotion ! Sensation 1 . Absence of 
hanger and thirst 1 And with good reason I 
I recollect it all still 1 I see him 1 I hear 
him ! His fantastic, cadaverous, and theatri* 
eal appearance was of itself a poem, and im- 
pressed me profoundly. The applause which 
greeted him seemed as though it would never 
end. For some time it appeared to amuse 
him ; then, when he had had enough of it, 
looking at the public with an eagle-like and 
diabolical glance, he dashed off a run, a das- 
sling rocket, from the lowest to the highest 
note on the violin, with such rapidity, power 
of tone, and clearness, with so extraordinary, 
so astounding, and so diamond-like a sparkle, 
that every one felt subjugated and spell- 
bound. There was another outburst of fran- 
tic applause. This occurred twice, thrice, 
and several times more, till Paganini had had 
sufficient and condescended to begin. His 
appearance alone was, I repeat, a poem in it- 
self. I will not attempt to go into .the details 
of his gigantic and unique performance. I 
heard the Concerto in B-minor, called La 
CloekdU; the variations on // Cor ncn ptk 
mi ietUo ; the Moto P$rp9iuo^ and L$ Sireght. 
The impression on me was profound and im- 
mense, but I could not then exactly under- 
stand the means employed to obtain the ef- 
fects produced. The impression remained, 
however, intact, and subsequently, when I 
had grown older and possessed a more pro- 
found knowledge of the art of the violin, a 
great many things stood clearly revealed to 
me. Nevertheless, my reminiscence of what 
I felt has remained the same and my admira- 
tion has extended to tlie limits of the im- 
probable. After the concert, I had the good 
fbrtone to be introduced to Paganini, at the 
house of Dr. Dealing, then the artists' doo 
tor in London. Every one deflled past at 
these large parties. I played and Paganini 
himself could not escape the obligation. He 
gave a quartet for solo (on the four strings of 
the viola). " ly relatively interesting; I 
should have preferred something for the vio- 
lin, but he reserved that instrument exdu* 
sively for his public performances. He was 
exceedingly kind and encouraging, and par- 
ticularly requested me to sit next him at 
supper, which was served at foiir in the 
morning. I was dying with sleep, but just 
managed fo keep sufficiently awake to recol- 
lect the many times he filled my glass with 
wiiio, the way he himself • drankf and his 
large hands. 

(Id b« MBtiaMd.) 



RUBINSTEIN AGAIN IN LONDON. 

History is now repeating itself as regards the 
presence aoiongst us of one who^ after Bichard 
Wagner, Is the most eonspieaous musieal figure 
of the age. In 1877 Anion Bubinsteb visited 



this eoantry, played his way through the prov- 
inces, came to London, crammed St James's Hall 
over and over again, gave a concert of his own 
chamber-music in the same building, and oonducU 
ed a performance of orchestral works from his 
pen at the Crystal Palace. All this is being 
repeated, with the variations which a considerate 
<* order of things" usually employs to guard 
against slavish Imitation and monotony. Mr.* 
Rubinstein has already fiashed like a meteor 
tliroogh the length and breadth of England, not 
forgetting to cross the border and rouse the per- 
fervid Scots to worship; and on Thursday last 
ho began shining steadily In the firmament of 
l/>n(lon. Here he It '* reciting** on the piano- 
forte, looking forward to a Rubinstein day at 
Sydenham, and contemplating, instead of a 
chamberconcert, aa opera at Covent Garden. 
Wherefore the present is to be a Rublnsieln 
season ; and Herr Hans RIehter takes a seoond 
place, while Dr. Hans von Btthnr prudently 
keeps at a distance, knowing the Inexorable law 
which ordains that before a bUse of solar light 
a lamp must <* pale its Ineffectual fire." 

Time was when Mr» Rubinstetta appealed al- 
most In vain lo English amateurs^ He piped 
onto them, but they would not danee. To some 
he was Inoomprehenslble, to others strange, and, 
therefore, offensive. So for years he gave us up. 
England was Fhlllitia— the Alsatia of the Gen- 
tiles, wherein no writ from the court of Art 
could run. At last he resolved to try again, 
because news of Dr. von BUlow*s suoeessful 
British progress had reached him. Mr. Rubin- 
stein may then have said to himself : ^ If those 
islanders find warmth In stonj coldness, much 
more will they In real passion. H they bask in 
the rays of a |>ainted sun, much more will thoy in 
those of an orb of fire." Anyhow, he came, and the 
people almost worshipped him, doubting no longer 
Uiat what they heard was great, and finding in 
their Inevitable amasement not so much cause of 
offence as provocation to that blind faitli widch 
is ready to trust far beyond the IhniU of iU 
power to trace. In due course the artist left us, 
but his hold did not relax or his charm abate 
when the exercise of It became a thing of the 
past. It is not too much to say that Mr. Rubin- 
stein has been consciously waited for tince 187 7. 
Every amateur, therefore, who went to St. James's 
Hall did so with full assurance of being one of a 
crowd rejoicing with a common joy in the fact 
that hope bad ripened into substance. No one Is 
silly enough to believe that all this enthusiasm 
arises from the merits of Its object Perfectkm 
was never generally admired In our world. We 
crucify it, cryinjc out, •« Not this man, but Bar- 
rabas." Let us not fail^to see and frankly 
acknowledge the probability that Mr. Rubinstein's 
combination of striking faults with remarkable 
excellences accounts for the universality of the 
interest he excites. Some people love the fauks | 
others the merits. It may bo wrong, however, to 
speak of Mr. Rubinstein's artistic personality as 
baring only two aspects. In effect, he Is many^ 
sided, and shows himself in a different light on 
each. Two knigbu quarrelled over the shleM; 
half-fr4oseo might bo provoked to put lance In 
rest over the Russian pianist. Hence every 
amateur sees something to approve In lum, and 
only wheu the audience begin to compare notes 
do they raise their voices angrily beeaoas they 
fail to see alike. It must bo owned that on 
Thursday our distinguished risltor dM his best to 
be at once universal^ agreeable and the origin of 
general contention. 

We sakl, lour years ago» that there were two 
Robinsteias, having nothing in *wi"ii«ftm one with 
other. Is it a Jpr^ng capacity of diseemmens 
that now piompU belief In as many 
steinta% aeoerding to Ki^ Biohmrd, IhM 



Rkhssonds on Bosworth Fleldt Three were 
obrious in St James's Halt First came a kind 
of pedantic Rubinstein, in periwig and powder, 
who played Bach's Ckrcmaiie Fwniana mud Fufmtu 
When your modem interpreter of Bach Is aa 
eminent pianist, he generally tries to make the 
old master express what he never thought, or, at 
least, to Invest him with the airs and graces of 
our own time. It Is no longer a'qoestlon of peri- 
wig and powder, but of hair with a ** middle 
parting ; " no longer of the formal movements of 
a precise age, but of such obamion as becomes an 
era devoted to the cultivation of nerves. Mr. 
Rubinstein refused, on Thnrsdfiy, to dress up old 
Bach in clothes of the present fashion ; that Is lo 
say, he hammered out the Fanimna tmd Fuffue 
with the precision and passkmlem formality of a 
machine. He saw no authority for what Is now 
called a ** reading," and he made none; but care- 
ful only to show tlie structural lines of the music, 
put forward Bach's woik in its Integrity, to be 
admired or not, as the audience pleased. There 
was something Impressive In the play of those 
Iron fingers over the keys without the somUest 
evidence^ that they were OMved by a will as sn»> 
ceptible to the dictates of feeling as aa JEdian 
hurp to a breath of afar. Mr. Rubinstehi seemed 
less happy with Moaart's Fantasia in C-minor 
and Beethoven's WMttein Sonata. He was not 
In hb best mood for such works, or, at any rats^ 
his attitude towards them was less definiu than 
on some former oecaskms. It appeared as though, 
having entered the region of feeling, he had to 
pot upon himself a restraint strong enough to 
make him unoomfortable, while not more strong 
than proper respect for the traditkms of his sub> 
ject demanded. There weft moments In the 
first part of the Sonata when the passionate 
Rubinstein biased up, and watchers for a con- 
flagration looked at each other with smiles ; but 
generally the master kept himself under, warring 
successfully against his own affeetlons as well as 
^'the huge army of the world's desires." In 
Schumann's FonfosieKfldbs, and, subsequently, in 
the course of selections from Chopin, Mr. Rubin- 
stein threw aside all bonds. He was himself 
again, or, rather, since he b himself in many 
ways, he turned towards us his Boanergian side 
and roared as became a <* son of Thunder." Surely 
the passionate Rubinstein b a phenomenon — a 
volcanic eruption attended by noises, fire and 
smoke. The thing b heroic In character and 
proportions. We may not reeognlse here a pianist 
in the act of performing pianoforte music, but 
we are in pre s ence of an amaring display of 
musical Impulse and Insplratloo whidi fascinates 
even those who do not approve. That artist 
with knitted brows and resdnte eye, flinging back 
his long hair as, with ten fingers doing the work 
of twenty, he makes the Instrument vibrate to 
the oore of Its biggest timbers, and causes wood 
and iron to plead, each in its way, for m sr cy , b 
simply stupendous. One thinks of the war-horse 
in the grandest of Eastern poesM : ** He paweth 
in the valley, and rejolceth in hb strength • • . 
he mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted • • • he 
swalloweth the ground with fiereenem and rage.'* 
It must be said that thb RuUnstein overrides hb 
subject He may be playing anything, for ang^ 
we know or care. An overwhehning personality 
ilb the whole scope of vision, shutting out the 
oomposer, who, indeed, has often little to do with 
Che result It is, therefore, well thai we have 
only one passionate Rubinstein. Were there 
more, stem duty to art mlf^t compel the world to 
chain them up. Even in thb ease a eorrodive b 
ever dose athand hi Rubinstein the tender, who 
speaks— let fim Laureate say how he s p ea k s , *- 

"Anaeesntvs^rb*^ 
b Mandbhmen* . ... 



Blikttothe 

ItowaywIUi 
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Here it the theplierd'f pipe after the •torm in' 
the Paetoral Symphony ; the eong of the thmdi 
when the thunder hai rolled away; the ripple of 
te monntain broolc where ertt the torrent 
roared, — and ii it verjr ref reihing and delightful. 
How refreshing and delightful let thoie say who 
heard Mr. Ruhiatt^ perform Chopin's Barcarolle 
and hit own Romance, not to speak of other 
things. But there is something uneanny about 
the eontrast. Can thb loving painter of delieate 
fancies bo the thunderer of a moment ago? 
Clearly he b, and we watch him with anxiety as 
we might a flower-decked lion trained to walk in 
a festive procession. 

It may be said that the foregoing are words of 
rhapsody rather than criticism. No doubt they 
are, and necessarily so. Mr. Rubinstein is one 
of those pianists who evade eriticbm by the very 
splendor of their faults not less than by the glory 
of their ezoellences. In other words, his powers, 
whether well or ill directed, are strong enough to 
fascinate, and the most resolute manipulator of 
critical i^paratus soon shuts It up and puts it in 
hb pocket. Why thould be not? Comets are 
generally regarded as erratic members of the 
Bobr system, but one need not look askance at 
their fiery magnificence because they refuse to 
perform a sober and orderly evolution along with 
the pbaets.— D. T. Lond. Mut^Wcrid. 



MUSICAL INSULT. 

We have Jieard much of the irritating effect of 
ij U e et music upon the nerves of those who are 
compelled to be unwilling listeners ; and latterly 
many complaints have been made by railway pas* 
sengers of the intrusion of itinerant instrumental* 
bts into carriages where, to the misery of the 
ether occupants, they continue to perform at 
short intervab during the Journey. But music, 
being an indefinite language, however much it 
may annoy, cannot insult ; so that to effect this 
result it b necessary to ally it with words, and 
with what success a recent case will prove. It 
appears that a correspondent of the Glche un* 
fortunately found himself in a railway carriage 
surrounded by a detachment of the '* Salvation 
Army." Of course thb pious body, having a 
mission, could not let the opportunity pass of 
letting all the passengers know, by means of a 
hideous chorus, to what a happy frame of mind 
they had brought themselves ; but as the person 
who relates this incident did not see why this 
ecstatic choral burst of joy should bo forced upon 
those not concerned in the welfare of the ** Army,** 
he ventured gently to remonstrate, whereupon 
the vocalbts instantly changed both tune and 
words to the following very personal chorus:— 

Oh, hS*S gOlBff to tlM dSftl 

As ISst m STor hs 



England in 1617 to become organist at Antwerp. 
Matthew Lock, whose music to the Tempett and 
MacMk b still remembered, travelled abroad 
during the Rebellion and brought back books full 
of fo^gn music 1 have seen two of the vol- 
umes that made his little library ; one he heads 
** A Collection of Songs when I was in the Low 
Countrys, 1648," tho other is a printed book of 
motets bound up with a Dutch manuscript mu- 
sic-book, to which, in the blank spaces, Lcwk has 
added a variety of Dutch and German dances. 
In the same way it was an Amsterdam publbher 
who brought out in 1664 the ** Twelve Sonatas " 
of John Jenkins, a pleasant writer of ** consorU " 
and ** fanciea," whose name, however, b now 
hardly known beyond the circle of musical anti- 
quaries. 

It b, therefore, not surprising that light should 
be thrown from Holland on the history of Eng- 
lish music, but it b a rare chance that we are 
able to recover a veriuble song sung in a play of 
Shakespeare's. That ** O sweet Oliver " existed 
and was popular long before ** As You Like It " 
was written it ascertained from the regbters of 
tlie Sutioners' Company. The first entry b of 
the date August 6, 1584, and records a license 
to Ric Jones ** To printe A Ballat of *0 swete 
Olyuer, Leaue me not behind tbe[e].' '* A later 
notice in the same month gires ** the answeare of 
« O sweete Olyuer ' - (Arbor's •« Transcnpts," it 
434, 435). It now appears from a book of lute 
music lately examined at Leyden — a collection 
of songs and dances made in the first half of the 
seventeenth centnry— that ** Soet Olivier " (which 
b nothing else than a Dutch translation of Touch- 
stone's words) was a dance tune, abranle, identi- 
cal with the air familiar in England to the song 
*• The hunt Is up." The Dutch form has only 
lost the sprightliness of the English by a change 
into "common" time. I subjoin the English 
tune with Shakespeare's song, intlicating the va- 
riations of phrase in the Dutch copy by smaller 
notes:— 



The helpless victim of thb attack writes to Ak 
whether the law allows him any redress for this 
grievance. We should assuredly think that it 
does ; and feel convinced that tf he had called 
any officer on duty at the first station he arrived 
at, he could have had his cowardly assailants 
at once turned out of the carriage. Persons in- 
.tozicated with religion have no more right to 
insult their fellow-passengers than those intoai- 
eated with ardent spirits ; and if the usual regu* 
latiotts lor the protection of travellers do not 
meet the ease, railway companies will have to 
add something to their by-laws especially for the 
^ Salvation JJMigr.''— Xomf. iAis. Ttmes. 




O swstt Oliver I O tesvt OUtw t Lmts ms not be> 




hlnd thee. Wind, a- wsy I be^oe, 1 sty ! I 




wtn not to wedding 



It is right to add that the discovery of thb 

tune is due to. Prof. Land, of Leyden ; the iden*' 

tification I owe to the kindness of Mr. ChappeH. 

Rboimald Lamb Poole. AtheMtum. 



^O SWEET OLIVER.** 

There b evidence in plenty of the dose corre- 
■pondence subsisting in the seventeenth century 
between the musicians of England and the Neth- 
erlands. Dr. John B«llf the hero eponymoe of 

hit 



SOPHIE MENTER IN LONDON. 

(Pram Iks DmUp TtUpra^k.) 

This is an age of pianists, and the present 
will be remembered as a crowning illus- 
tration of the 'fact. How many may be now 
upon the way hither wo do not know, but already 
we have amongst us M. Rubinstein, Dr. Hans 
von Billow, M. Carl Heymann, M. Lowenburg, 
and Mme. Sophie Mentor, with others less re- 
nowned. The quintet of luminaries is surely suf- 
ficient for distinction, even though Dr. von Bil- 
low should persist in reserving hb light lor 
private dreles. Meanwhile, Mme. Sophie Men* 
telr hns stepped forward on behalf of these 
whom Dr. von BiiWw calb *• petticoat piaabts."^ 



Palace; but it b one thing to play a single 
piece, and another to underUke an entire pro- 
gramme with the view of keeping an audience 
in their seats for two hours. Mme. Mentor was 
bound to emulate her precursors in tlib respect, 
and she did so a first time some ten days since 
at St. James's Hall, whither fiocked a crowd of 
professors and connoisseurs, M. Rubinstein and 
Dr. von BUlow at their head. The nature of 
Mme. Mentor's task will appear in its true pro- 
portions if we indicate the contents of her pro- 
gramme. The list comprised an arrangement by 
Carl Tausig of Bach's organ fugue In D-minor, 
Beethoven's sonata (Op. 109), a Pastoral and 
Capriccio by Scarlatti, Schumann's Etudes Syss- 
phonlques, tliree arrangements by Lisst of Sdiu* 
bort's song% Lisxt's Fantasia on themes from 
Le$ HugvenoUf six pieees by Chopin, and Rubin* 
stein's Valse Caprice. All these things Mme. 
Mentor played from memory in two hours and 
a quarter, not, as may be imagined,- resting for 
more tlmn a few consecutive minutes. In re- 
spect pf both mind and body, it was a herculean 
undertaking, from which even the great Molda- 
vian pianist might have shrunk, much more a 
lady idio, in appearance at any rate. Is fer from 
robust Passing from the wonder of the pro- 
gramme and the labor it involved, let ns enter a 
protest against some of the pieces chosei^. Hav- 
ing regard to the fact that pianoforte music of a 
high and unimpeachable class abounds, we see 
no Justification for an artist who brings forward 
arrangements like that of Tausig^ or fantastic 
perversions like that in which Lisct insults Mey- 
erbeer. These things may show a performer's 
skill, but a pianist should always bo first and 
foremost an artist, who, as such, cannot, for the 
sake of mere display, forget the inevitable condi- 
tk>ns of service to higher things. Wc do not 
hesitate to say that Mme. Monter 'damaged her 
claim to consideration by stooping to the level of 
LIsxt's vulgar, though In some respects astonish- 
ing, fantasia. Better that she should be sus- 
pected of inability to play things like thb than 
that she should demonstrate her power at such 
a cost. 0>nceming the Tausig arrangement 
and the transcribed Schubert songs, more mod* 
orate words suflice. Indeed, one of the greatest 
successes of tho afternoon was made in an ar- 
rangement ni ** Hark, the lark. " Nevertheless, 
the general rule excluding all arrangements 
whatever from the pubUc repertory of a great 
artist should be strictly enforced. 

Mme. Menter's entire performance made> a 
profound Impression, and was altogether of a 
remarkable character. We are disposed to 
think as a mechanician she Is unrivalled. There 
b no need in her case to plead that certain ef- 
fects can only bo produced from the piano at 
the expense of nocnraey. The argument, every- 
body knows, has often been advanced, not with- 
out reason, seeing that the great ''lions'* of 
former seasons have all givep forth wrong notes 
when strenuously roaring. Hence there has 
grown up amongst ns a toleration of such 
things, if, indeed, wrong notes have not been 
raised to the dignity of a principle, and preached 
as a gospel. Mme. Mentor demolishes all this 
at a blow, by proving that there b no real need 
for inaccuracy* She b a ** Uonne," and can raar 
as loudly as any mab spedmea of the order ; but 
she never makes a mistake on tlm keyboard. She 
literally pUys what b set down for her, and in 
tlm midst of sudi Indescribable turmoil as that of 
LIsxt's Fantasia her whirling fingers are un- 
erring. Let us, then, hear no more apologies for 
wronjg notes. As would-be inevitable atteadaaU 
upon modem developaMnti Mme. Mentor gives 
them the Ue in their teeth. 13m bdy's strnngth 



We had heard her under the nnspioee of Mr. 

0—% the PhUharmoftlc Sode^t '9mA the Ciy e lnl I Ae dinwt the power to in fu t rn liagk 
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with tbe soBoritjr of half « doieii Is. looking At 
W delicAto frame* % mjfterjr, and one made all 
the more puuling by a enriout abtenee of effort 
She doee not agonize with tlie pianoforte. Her 
arms do not fly about like mill-tailf, nor does ihe 
play with her whole body, yet the iingen de> 
•eend like hammert, and the Instrument shakes 
to its eeatre. Scarcely less notable is the lady'« 
delioaey of manipulation In music of a soft and 
tender character. She plays mczM-voet pas-, 
•ages, especially rapid ones, with a refinement 
and equality of touch nothing eould surpass, and 
it is only to be regretted that the gradations of 
tone between a musical whisper and thunder are 
not equally at her eommand. Mme. Menter, 
howoTer, has been trained in a school which ctil- 
tivates contrast, so that we can hardly wonder If 
she tries to better her instruction. 

Ascending from the artist's truly prodigious 
execution to questions of style and expression, 
we find some strangely conflicting results. It 
may be doubted, at Uie outset, whether the pas- 
sion of her playing is more than a device. When 
M. Rnbinatein storms orer the keys, we know 
that he could not do otherwise if he would. 
There is a corresponding tempest in the region 
of his feeling. Mme. Menter, on the other hand, 
seems to remain in the peaceful centre of the 
cyclone she calb up, and this appearance of 
artificiality detracts from her power. Similarly 
in pieces the poetic sentiment of which is, as in 
Chopin's music, like the bloom upon a plum for 
delicacy, she seems to allow their spirit to evade 
her. Henoe the selections from the Polish eom- 
poser made little effect} the result in this case 
being as marked as in that of Beethoven's So- 
nata, though for a ytry different reason. We 
may take objection also to the hard, mechanical 
style in which the artist hammers out themes 
that should often be quite legato and touched 
earessingly ; but, passing on, we come to the re- 
markable fact that sometimes she ascends Into 
the highest and purest region of true poetic ex- 
pression. Thb was illustrated the other day by 
her pe rf or m ance of Scarlatti's Caprice, and the 
transcription of ''Hark the Urk.** Nothing 
eould have been better than her work here. 
Grace, sentiment, exquisite delicacy,— In fact, 
all the subtle charms of great playing were ob- 
vious, and, while calling forth delight, excited, 
also^ surprise that elsewhere they were not prea- 
ent in equal force. Mme. Menter, however, 
should be definitely judged on fuller data than 
has yet been acconled. Enough for the present 
thai we have in her a phenomenon whose aston- 
ishing qualities demand the most cordial recog- 
nition. %e is an artist to be studied when the 
glamour of her merely mechanical gifts has 
passed away. But that will not be yetF«-while. 

D.T. 

A WORD TO VOCAL STUDENTS. 

Amid the babel of talk about •« methods," «• voice 
enlturc," and the like, of which the air Is full 
nowadays. It is not strange that young men and 
women, possessed of fine voices and intending to 
make singing a profession, should be misled Into 
concentrating all their energies upon purely vocal 
training. There is so much to be learned In the 
way of formation of tone, husbanding off breath, 
phrasing, vocal agility, and so forth, that one ean 
scarcely wonder at young singers thinking that to 
ouster the technique of singing Is a sufficient task 
for a lifetime. The example of famous singers, 
great masters of the vocal art who have won 
laurels In many European capitals, and who» alter 
iwea^ years of experience on the operatic stage, 
end by knowing about as much (ores little) about 
mnsle itself as they did when they began, It ever 
btfora the minds of. ambitions young dngen^ and 
itIU SON atronglx.to f»m tba nolta that 



all a singer need know Is how to use his (or her) 
voios well, —to sing after a good method, as the 
phrase Is. Add to this the Incomprehe n sible 
aversion the majority of singing-teachers have to 
teaching anything about musk that Is not hnme- 
dlately connected with vocal technique or vocal 
rtyle, who can wonder that singers, as a rule, 
neglect almost everything that does not belong to 
technical training 7 

Yet what a sad mistake this neglect Is,— this 
welkiigh utter sacrificing of general to special 
study I If singers could only bo persuaded of the 
truth,— that the more they know about musle, the 
better they will singt 

Many arguments coukl be brought to bear upon 

this point. Let us examine, at least, a few of 
them. 

In the first plaee. It Is not to be denied that most 
people will do an easy thing much better than they 
will do a diflicult thing. Now, most well-trained 
singers are more likely to be embarrassed by In* 
trinslcally musical difliculties than by piu^ly vocal 
difficulties. The hasardous intonatfon, the difficult 
melodic intervals, the complicated rhythms In a 
great deal of modem music (In a Schumann 
cantata or a Wagner opera, for instance), confuse 
the average singer far more than the brilliant 
roulades and fioriture of a Bellini or Rossini aria. 
I am speaking of good singers, vocally competent 
singers, not of beginners. 

Now, to a thorough musician, all those musical 
difficulties are simple enough, — at least, they are 
simple and easy to him In proportion as he Is a 
musician. While the singer who Is merely voeally 
trained finds these things so perplexing that ha 
has to concentrate his whole atten t ion upon then^ 
and has no thought left for the manner In which 
he uses his voice or for musical expression, the 
thorough musician, whether he knows how to use 
his voice or not* sin^ them with perfect 'ease. 
Wliat artistic impression, think you, can a singer 
make upon his audience, when his whole a^|ad is 
given up to coming in In time and keeping his 
place? The most perfect voice and vocal method 
in the work! will not help him here. 

It Is not only true that what a singer sings 
easily he sings well ; but It Is also true that the 
more easily he sings a piece of music, the less he 
tires himself out physically and omitally. This 
is an Important point I once heard a very high 
musical authority say of Mr. Georg Hensohel, 
the famous baritone : ** It seems to me that his 
great endurance in singing, his always being In 
good voice, and never getting tired, comes quite 
as much from his thorough musicianship, making 
all musle perfectly easy to him, as from the per- 
fection of his vocal method or his physical strength 
and good health.** There Is more truth In this than 
many persons would think. 

Another argument, an argument which touches 
the pocket 1 Young vocal students would be sur- 
prised at the number of truly exoelleat sbigers 
who charm large audiences In the eoneert rooos, 
but who cannot get a posit(po In a really fine 
church choir, simply because they cannot read 
well enough at sight to take the responsibility 
of a part la a quartet wholly upon thdr own 
siioulders. 

Let all who would become really fine singers 
think of the power that Inevltahly oomee to thorn 
from a sound knowledge of music. It wlU save 
them thne and strength enough in learning songe, 
arias, parts In can Utas, oratorios^ and operaa to 
make h more than worth their while. 

W. F. A .— irus.irfmlrf. 

MUSIC nr XHQLAHD 7IFTT TBAB8 AOO 

AND NOW. 

The state of mnste half a oenlaijr agn wae ahnp- 

dantly ihowB |« the "Indas to MHtel SfMi> 



pnbilshed by the Figmn last autumn, and possible 
to be contfaioed at some future and less busy period. 
Then music was at Its darkest The populace bad 
ceased to be musical, the family drele had dispensed 
with those glees, catches, and part-songs wbid^at a 
period anterior to the year 1881, were the pastime 
of heme, and musle had beoome a mere divertisse- 
ment of the rich. There was one Italian o pe ra, 
managed on exclusive principles, with Its esfps 
d€ halUi, Its ** Fops' Alley," and so forth, the opera- 
house being IcM a place of music than a rendee- 
vous. Nowadays, lUthough the standard of oper* 
atic performances has not greatly incrsased, we 
may point to a better state of things. Italian 
opera. It is true, Is still given at exclusive prices^ 
as it must until minfrmtmn learn sense ; but bed 
perfermanoes at extertlenate prices are practi- 
cally moribund. So^ In a striking degree, are the 
*< benefit concerts* which fifty years ago formed 
the staple musical performances of the 
With a very few exceptions, "benefit" 
givers now hide their diminished heads In hde^nd- 
comer concert-rooms, and It Is a gratifying sign of 
the times that a mere or lem transparent excuse Is 
deemed necessary before a "benefit* eeocert Is 
nowadays given at aU. Fifty years ago, the orebee- 
tral eonoerts of the season were confined to the 
Philharmonic Society, which was then so powerful 
and exclusive that even critics of the public prsss 
were obliged to beg permimioo to pay for seats. 
Today, the Philharmonic Society, by a long couite 
of mismeaagement, Is threatened with dissolution. 
There Is Indeed happily a plethora of erdiestral 
eoncerts. The Crystal Palace directors never had 
a finer season of Saturday oeneerts than that which 
concluded In May, and if by their sumnwr concerts 
they have lost part of the profit gained during the 
winter, the result only adds f rxvh force to the tlme- 
honorsd proverb which tellt v^ kt *' let well alone.* 
Mr. Qant has had a satisfactory a^sson. Herr Rich- 
ter began with a finer subscription than he ever had 
before, and although the programmes have been 
very injudiciously selected, and although that inju^ 
diclous selection has seriously aHected the attend- 
anoe, the ftet that the public will cheerfully support 
high-clam erdiestral concerts has been snflfeiently 
established. As to miscellaneous concerts, their 
name is legion. Between a thousand and fifteen 
hundred concerts and musical performances will 
have been given between April and July, and In all 
cases It Is satirfactory to find that a higher tone pre- 
vails In the progranunes than was observable even 
five jrears ago. The meet conspicuous sign of the 
times Is, however, observable in * rrdtals." If our 
forefathers had been toM that a pianbt like M. 
Bubinstein could come to England, by sheer force 
of talent attract X640 to an afternoon piano rsdtat 
at St James's Hall, and, after a two months' tour, 
carry from this country to the Continent twenty 
thousand good English sovereigns sterling, they 
would probably have thought their Informant daft 
Yet It Is a fact Altogether, the sUte of music In 
England Is such that we have reason to be prond. 
The alarmists who prophesied that by the ascen- 
dancy of the theatres music would sutler have been 
edhfounded. The theatres. It is true, have pros- 
pered, but the sbter arts. Drama and Music, have 
gone hand in hand, the one assisting, and neither 
hurting, the other. It Indeed renmins a Uc% that, 
at a time of unexampled public dcprsmlen, the art 
of music In its purest state has never been In a 
more flourishing condition. High«lass music If 
more plentiful than of yore, and there never haa 
a time fai Its history In England when ms 
y has been spent upon lt->f\J^nrs, Jmm II. 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN PRIMA IXINNA. 

(Parts es i i w jne ase s s e< the M wtr H m t ^ 
Paus, June 14, 188t Mbs QttowoUrs Mel la 
HamUit at the Otaad Opertv was one of the meet 
Interesting It haa been our good f ertnne te w it nsss , 
and as her talent Is henoeferward to he clsmsil 
among the best I am glad to be aUe to give some 
details of the private life of this eomgeowglri. 
PfeeHons to the grsat Ghloagn ira her 
rieh» hnl having kel Morijr efiimdng the|» 
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dAnfbter*! mtiimI entrefttiet to be allowed to eultl- 
▼ato bcr Tolce to gain an bonetl liTelihood, and 
Mn. Griawold accompanied ber child to Paris. 
Bere the entered the eonterratoiy, where the ttndied 
with eanestnets for three years, and ten months 
ago merited the first prise -— saj maiud, for she re- 
celTed onl/ the second, as the first was bestowed on 
ayoong artist of, as I belloTe, comparatlTelj insig- 
nificant talent, who is glad, to^laj, to earn a modest 
llTelihood at the Folies Dramatiqnes. How true it 
is that "troubles nerer come singly .** This first 
disappointment was followed by a second, not less 
vnexpeetcd. M. Vancorbellf director of our Ka- 
tiottd Academy of Mvsie, engaged Hiss Griswold 
on a tery insignificant salary, promising her a 
Mm which was to have been immediate, bat Miss 
Daram came like a dond oter his memory, and for 
ten months Miss Qriswold seemed to be forgotten. 
Happily JUnbralse Thomas was not so forgetful. He 
deslrsd earnestly that Miss Qriswold should have 
the rtff of his Ophelia, and encouraged her Justl* 
fiable indignation against the unjust manner in 
which Vaueorbeil broke his promises. FIto days 
before her d^bm, Miss Qriswold went to her Jailer 
and told him frankly that she had waited long 
enough, and, determined to seek fortune elsewhtie, 
she gave in her resignation. This was not at all 
what the impresario wanted, and af tor a long de- 
bate. In which Miss Qriswold braTcly held her own, 
he ended by promising she should make her difmt 
▼erysoon. "At once I "she added: "I will not wait 
until after the Grand Prix, when CTery one whose 
ophiion is worth baring is out of Paris. I must 
bare my dihui before a full house, and learn whether 
I am 'to be or not to be.'? 80 Monday was de- 
cided upon, and Monday Miss Qriswold acted and 
sing the part of Ophelia before a crowded house, 
hi so superior a manner ;as to astonish those who 
listened to her, and elicited f aTorable criticism from 
ereiy musical critic present Vitu of the Figaro, 
who is usual^ scTere, says amongst other things: 
"Miss Qriswold possesses a clear soprano roice 
which rises without effort in crystolline sweetness 
to n above the lines, and makes play of difiicnhies 
in a manner which nothing but serious study and 
an excellent musical education can explain. . . . 
What has particuUrly senred Miss Qriswold is the 
JUTenUe grace of her whole person. Theiu is a 
/f M sow f Ml* of cliastity and simplicity which be- 
comes this manrellous character of Shakespeare's 
creation, and which enchanted the select audience. 
Miss Qriswold sang with penetraUng senUmcnt, 
thoroughly correct, and at the same time ir€$ per- 
SMM^ the fine passage Vinla, doucet ffamhi, In the 
trio of the fourth act, which in truth has rarely 
erer been sp well sung as this evening." It must 
be acknowledged that, for a difnUoHte, such an ap-' 
predation on the part of a soTere musical critic is 
fiattcring in the extreme, and I, who was present, 
aflirm she thoroughly desenred it Miss Qriswold 
had the rare good luck of being well supported. 
Maurel is an incomparable Hamlet and the most 
qrmpatheUc artist we have. Mdlle. Richards is a 
contralto of the fint order, and an excellent actress. 
As to Miss Qriswold as an actress, she was a sufw 
prise to all who saw her, and with experience she 
will certafaily leave nothing to be desired. 

On Wednesday Madame Lacombe-Dnpiea made 
her Mut in Tke HugweMtu, but I must not follow 
the example of many who were present on that 
occasion, and make comparison between her and 
Miss Qriswold. Certainly it is unusual for two 
•rtlste to appear for the first time at the Grand 
Opefa so near together, but those who have listened 
to them both wiU never associate the two remem- 
teances. Miss Qriswold U but twenty, and has a 
brlUUnt earner before her. Mme. Laoombe-Dupiei 
it not young; she made a fiasco in the Diammu de 
h Cmmm (at the Optfra Comique) some years ago 
•ad we wonder Mr. Vaueorbeil infiicted such a set- 
tfaig star upon his audience, when be had such a 
Hsing eoe as Miss Qriswold at his serviet. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1881. 

THE END OF A LONG 8T0BY. 

One more nnmber will oo&clade the publicA> 
tion'of Dwiobt'8 Jouknal of Music. It is 
with great reluctance that we have brought 
ourselvet to tlie point of making this ao- 
nouncement. When we made the arrange- 
metit with the present publishers (Jan. 1, 
1870), kind friends willinglj and eager! j 
guarantied them against loss for two years. 
There was a considerable loss the first yenr ) 
but in tlie second that loss was reduced to so 
low a figure, while nt the same time we re- 
ceived such numerous and warm expressbos 
of appreciation of our work and hope for its 
continuance^ in connection with that generous 
Testimonial Concert in December last, that 
we were encouraged to go on another jeer. 
It has proved an illusion. Instead of the 
promised increase, the income from subscribers 
and from advertisers has fallen off, showing 
for the first half of the jear a serious loss, 
which falls entirel j on the editor himself, who 
has no heart to ask or to accept further guar, 
anty from friends. Prudence counsels him 
that it is better to stop now than to risk a 
double loss by letting the paper run on to the 
end of the jear. 

Besides, we are wearj of the long work 
(twentj-nine years), seeing that it has to be 
carried on under such discouraging condi- 
tions, and within such economical and narrow 
limits that it is impossible to make the Jour- 
nal what we wish it to be. 

Further statement of the motives which 
have led us to this abrupt pause, with possibly 
a few reflections proper to the close of a long 
career of journalism, must be deferred to the 
concluding number. 

Of course our publishers (Messrs. Hough- 
ton, MifSin ds Co.) will see to it that sub- 
scribers who have prepaid shall be made good 
for the remainder of their term \ and the same 
publishers will, on the other hand, be glad 
for the prompt remittance of all dues on w> 
count of advertisements or subscriptions. 

John S. Dwiobt. 



Tkejtnal nwmbir 0/ lAe Joumalf awing to 
tong-needtd rut and change tfahrontkt part ^iU 
EditoTf wiU hi iseued a week or two later than 
iisimI,— isem^ that there i$ little or nothing^going 
onjuet now to interest (he reader^ 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHOKY ORCHESTRA. 

The noble movement of Mr. Higginson has 
found admiring recognition abroad. The July 
number of the London Musical Times (KoveUo^ 
Ewer & Co.) pays him the Just tribute which we 
print below. At the same Ume we have received 
a hearty letter from Mr. Honsehel, oonlinning 
what is said about the library he has been collect- 
ing for the oonoerts, and also stating that he has 
engaged a first-rate viobnceUo-player, highly 
recommended to him by Joaehia Rai^ Tansch 
and others^ and that he hopes to bring over with 
him that neat desideratnm lor our Bostcs 
crehestras, a. good harpist. «* When wiUa mil- 
Uemuiire be lowid la give Imsrisa the hviSb 



strong, many-sided, but high-toned Musical Jour- 
nal which the present development and prospect 
of the art in this great country calls for? But for 
the London greedng I 

A TBOl IfVSICAL ^ATBOK. 

It has been often said that "example is better 
than precept ; " but then as precepts are so plentiful 
and examples so scarce, it must not cause surprise 
that, although we ma/ progress surely, we progress 
but slowly. Many there are, for instance, whooon- 
scientiously assure us that a cause wants but liberal 
pecuniary support to ensure its permanent success s 
yet when they are appealed to for the very support 
**!f7.HT?**f> •<l"»« •peclal reason strikes them for 
withholding it Kow, whatever may be said of the 
adTantsge of securing social positkm and tn^uence 
in furtherance of a movement, there can be no 
question that the real motlTo power of the world is 
money; and the man of fortune, therefore, can 
accomplish in one day, by a mere stroke of his pen, 
more real good than thousands of poor men have 
apcomplished by strokes of their pen in many years, 
ratronam in art — and mors espedaliy in music — 
is good ;^ut the timely help prolbred to a struggUna 
genius, however much it may become a valuable 
penonal benefit, Is rather the patronage of artisUi 
and he, therefore, who, disregarding IndiTiduais! 
helps to found Institutions which snail spread a 
knowledge of the standard works amongst the 

Kople, is the true missionary, for he sets in action, 
the msfic power of wealth, those grand creations^ 
the beauties of which can alone be revealed by the 
engagement of a large number of performers at an 
outlay beyond the means of a prWate speculator. 
Disinterested patrons of this kind are rare, but their 
rarity increases their value ; and as it is in the 
nature of these benefactors of the art to shrink 
from any demonstrations of gratitude which their 
actions must necessarily call forth, it is the duty of 
all who become aequainled with such actions to re- 
veal the name of the actor, not only that Justice 
may be given to whom it is due, but that a worthy 
pattern may be held up to the world for others to 
Imitate. 

Let us then at once say that such a person as we 
haf% attempted to describe has recently appeared, 
not in this country, but at Boston, in the united 
Sutes. Quietly and unostentatiously — as all ear- 
nest workers in acause they have at heart invariably 
proceed — he has devoted himself to the task of 

organiringpeiformancesofthegreatestcompositions 
in musical art, and admitting the public at a price 
thoroughly within the reach of sIl Our readen 
will, we are ceruin, be interested in knowing how 
this work is to be carried out; and as the facts are 
in our possession, we wiU briethr sUte them. At 
the Ust Harvard Concert, Uerr Uenschel conducted 
an overture, which went remarkablv well. Amongst 
the audience was Mr. Henry Lee Higginson, soo4n- 
law of Professor Agassis, and one of the most 
prominent dtisens of Boston, who, struck with the 
excellence of the performance, immediately resolved, 
not only to found an orchestra, with the desire A 
its becoming a permanent institution of the city 
where he resides, but to place UerrHenschel at the 
head of it It appears that Mr. Higginson had for 
twenty years resolTod to carry out this Idea, and 
waited only for the right time and opportunity. 
Presuming even that he had alsd put himself for- 
ward as chairman of a board to determine how such 
an undertaking should be directed, and to suggest. 
If not actually to command, what music should be 
performed, the Boston public would owe him a 
deep debt of gratitude. But to prove — for ll 
scarcely would be beUeved without proof —how, 
after making himself responsible for the large out- 
lay which must be involTed, and Intimating his 
desire that aU classes shaU be enabled to share the 
beneflu of his generosity, he modestly retiree from 
tlie scene, we now glTc the businees details of the 
plan. 

Herr Hensehel was oommissioned to engage an 
orchestra of from sixty-fiTc to sSventy performers, 
which, as we have already said, is to be permanent, 
under the title of ''The Boston Symphony Orchee- 
tra," and at the time of the publication of this article 
Is complete, and ready for the first rehearsaL The 
sole cliarge of the orchestra rests with Herr 
^nscheL who is to be the condoetor, and who, 
without the slightest supervision or control, is to 
make out the programme of each performance. 
The ooneerts are to take place on twenty Satniday 
nights between October l^ 1881, and Mainh ll 
1882. Three rehearsals are to take pUoe for every 
oonoert, each rehearsal of three hours' duratloo. 
There are to be no oommltteee, nor anr kind of 
^tldsm upon the actions of the ooodastor. Mr. 
Higginson Mjn aU the artists and eveiy expense 
eOttMeted with the concerts. We amy also sej that 
he hM bought a splendid Ubraiyferthle ^ 
whlsh akendbr ioQhito Ml^ 
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mrertnret, and iiiDety mlscelUneoiit piecet, all the 
belt editioni, in full fcore, and with the orcheitral 
parta. Herr Henichel liaa on hit programmet ail 
the nine tjmphoniet of Beethoven, two of Moaart, 
two of Uairdn, two of Schumann, one of Mendeluolin, 
one of Schubert, two of Brahmi, and one of Rubin- 
stein, betidei a Taried lelection of oTertures and 
piecee ; and it it hit intention to produce noTeltiet 
at not leit than fifteen of the ooncertt. In addition 
to the orchettral performancet— the main feature 
of the enterprite — the mott talented tolo Tocalittt 
will be engaiged at every concert The entrance fee 
for the perf ormancet are twent/-fiTe and flf tv oentt 
(It. and %».). Seaton tickett, with rctenred teatt, 
will alto be ittued for all the twenty concertt, for 
Atc and ten doUart <X1 and £2). 

Here, then, are the authentic particulartof a plan 
which we belicTe we are lafe in taying hat no 
parallel in mutical hittory. We have many inttan* 
oet of wealthy patront of art helping young com- 
potert, not only to make a reputation, but to 
partially free them from the great battle of exittence, 
to that they can tuttain and add to tliat reputation 
In maturer yeart. Help of thit kind came to 
BeethoTcn, for example, in Germany ; and in Eng- 
land we may cite the cate of the Duke of Chandot, 
who appointed Handel to the place of Chapel-matter 
at Cannont, and encouraged him to compote, pla- 
cing an orchettra and yocalittt at hit ditpotaL But 
all thit kindly aid, although indirectly benefiting 
tlie art, wat mainly directed towardt the fottering 
xi a tpecial gift for competition which had already 
decitiyely developed ittelf in the two great artittt 
we have named. The object of our Boston patron 
It avowedly to further the knowledge of the art 
ittelf, — not to draw forth new treaturet from riting 
eompotert, but to make thoutandt acquainted with 
the treaturet l^ing around them. Tlie realisation 
of thit object it ttill in the future ; but meantime 
we cannot withhold the expreition of our admiration 
at the noble manner in which the project hat been 
organiUMl. Let ut indulge the eamett hope that 
wMlthy lovert of art on thit tide of the Atlantic 
may take thit letton to heart. America hat thown 
ut that the can practite at well at preach. Here, 
the " precept " hat long, very long, been tet before 
our artittic capitalists, but we have yet to wait for 
the " example.^ H. C. L. 



THE SAENGERFEST AT CHICAGO. 

The Sangerfett it over, and the mind dealt 
with it only as a remembrance. The closing 
hours of the festival were darkened by the very 
sad iatelligence that came regarding tlie Presi- 
dent* On every face was a look of great anxie- 
ty, and while vast audiences listened to the music, 
they did so with that quiet watchfulness that ao> 
companies extreme perplexity. It was ia the 
Sangerfest building that General Garfield was 
nominated for hit high oflice, and thit thought 
alone imposed a self-inflicted calm over the audi- 
ence, and enthutiatm about the mutic no longer 
prevailed, although all littened with a quiet dig- 
nity that indicated respect and regard for the 
suffering family at WaJiiagton. 

But passing from this sad event, I will give 
some few important points in regard to the festi- 
▼aL . It was the endeavor of Mr. Bahttka, the 



In this class ol song her voice is far from pleas- 
ant. It has plenty of volume, but is lacking ia 
an agreeable quality. It Is penetrating ia its 
carrying power^ and she was easily hes^ over 
the vast building, but there is a metalUc ring to 
the upper notes that is disagreeable. It souads 
as if she had to use great physical force to reach 
the aotes. Her work was rendered with the 
feeliag of aa hoaest artlsti however. Ia *her 
bravura soags, the aria from the Magie FiuU 
(the seeoad of the Queea of the Night's auaibers), 
the Variations by Adam, the Varlatioiis by Proeh, 
aad the Bolero from the SieiUan Viapen of 
Verdi, her yolca showed off to much better ad- 
vaatage. She used the half-voioe, which Is her 
best, aad Is still quite fiute-Uke la quality. Her 
eatreaie aotes, F aad G la alt» were amde with 
the ease ead * purity of a bird. Her trill Is very 
perfect, ualess proloaged, aad lacreasod too 
greatly ia power, aad she makes her mas with 
grace aad ease quite reaiarkable la so large a 
voice. It Is ia this kiad of soag that her voice 
appears to its best advaatage. She was greatly 
admired la these soags, aad provoked most hearty 
applause, aad was obliged to repeat them. Ia 
her sustaiaed song she created no enthusiasm, but 
was rather disappointing. She is a very fine- 
looking and commanding lady, and poMesses that 
agreeable quality called good nature, which puts 
her at ease with her audleaee at oace. Persoas 
who oaly heard heir ia the choral works would 
be greatly disappoiaied. It was a mistake to 
have her make hit first appearaaee ia the (Myt- 
teus, for maay persoas came away with the idea 
that she had lost her powers, aad that her voice 
was but a wreck of its former greatness. 

Miss Cary has doae the best siagiag I ever 
heard from her. Her aoUe voice was graad 
ia its voluBie of pure toae; ehe filled the 
great buildiagwith sonad, aad delighted the audi- 
ence beyond bounds. She was la perfect voice 
all through the festlvaL Soom of her selectkms 
were better suited to the large bufldlag than 
others, aad in these -she created great enthusi- 
asm. Her ** Woe unto them," ia the EUfaht aad 
the favorite *«Che far6" of Gluck, aad aria of 
Haadel, ** Awake, Saturaia," were her best auai- 
bers. 

Mr. Caadidus, the teaor, has a lyrlo voice of 
good compass. It Is pore ia quality aad rather 
powerful. He slags with a good uaderstaading 
of his music, although some bad habits ia phras- 
ing, and in the delivery of tone, are quite evi* 
dent ia much of his work. He 'Ooatraets his 
throat oa the upper aotes, which gives them a 
forced effect, aot always- pleasaat. Thb haUt Is 
a great drawback to his vocal delivery, for he 
has aatnrally a fiae voice. His best readeriags 
were, '* The Prixe song," from Wagner's IMfter- 
inger, the ** Swaa soag," JMengrinf a Moxart 



eonductor of the Fest, to bring up the musical 

standard of these gatherings. For over a yenr, ' ^iri'a, and SiegmtrntTi Li^ediedt Wagaer. He was 
he had a large chorus at work upon the most im 
portaat works, beiag determiaed to have the bettt 
performaaces possible. The programmes would 
aot pass criticism, it is true, for while there were 
a few important works, there were also a large 
number of miaor thiags aot quite ia keepiagwith 
the festival idea. The gatheriag of so maay 
Miaaerchors had something to do with this. It 
was quite impossible to have very maay full re- 
hearsals, aad thus the music had to be of a char- 
acter that each society might kara of itself. Yet 
the effect produced by this large chorus was very 
fiae, aad iadicated that there Were greater thiags 
possible la such uadertakiags. 

But some meatioa of the soloists. First ia 
order eomes Madaam PeschkvLetttaer* la the 
jBsUlaed siagiag, ia sooh works as the Mjisssiif 
ef BrndH the widow la SUf^ the JM^ngrim mttF 
ilfl^ aad ia the alath Symphony ef Beethofeat 
f/blB ladydhl aol appear tehmr best adTaalafe. 



a general favorite, aad was preseated with a 
laurel wreath, decorated with the aatioaal eokvs 
of Germany. 

Mr. Whitney was aot always la good voice. Ia 
the Elijah he did some very good work, but a 
hoarseaess preveated his beiag at ease. Ia some 
of his soags, particularly the aria from the Creo- 
tionp <«RoUiBg ia foamlag billows,'* aad **Ib 
this heavealy dwelllag," Moiart, lie was very 
successful. For solo work the festival hall was 
far too large. Whea mosie Is givea ia-thls very 
ealarged maaaer, with a buildiag great eaoog^ 
to hold tea thoosaad people for Its place of liew- 
iag, It is aot to be expected thai sob-work oaa 
souadvery welL. After achoras from a thoasaad 
voloes, aocompaaied by aa oroheetra of eae haa- 
dred aad fifty bnb, the eoatrast to a slagle voloe 
ie iwj markedf aad It Is soaw aMmeatt before 
the ear eaa aoeommodaie Usell te the ehaagai 
i All the bail ihadaa of eaMag are loil» aa4 «» 



tremes of ezpressloB la aay of Its differeat fonns 
of auulfestatioB are aearly Imposslblei Oar hall 
was too large for the best eajoymeat 

Mr. Remaierts was aot always ia his best voice 
at this festival His dispodtioa to force his voice 
ttpoa the high aoies, thereby glvlag them a Jiard, 
chest qaality, was too often oumifest. la the solo 
with chorus, la the PHO^'^ of Brooh, with the 
Apollo Clab^ he did quiu welL As arfjftssras be 
was always draasatlCf aad oftea reacMl fiae 
cliaiaaes, bat at ether tiaies his voloe would 
break, and there would be the aapleasaat fordag 
of wUeh I have spokea. He had ao solo work 
other tbaa that ia the choral works la whidi he 
took part. Mr. Remmerts, If he would Improve 
the maaaer of produclag his aotes la the higher 
raage of his voice, woald take a maeh higher po- 
sitioB as aa artist. Such aa Improveawat Is 
possible, aad should be eoasidered. Madaaie 
Doaaldi I simply dismin with this regretfal 
word : she Is ao slager, aad her powers of voice 
are givea oat without aay seemlag regard for 
toae or expressloa. I will aot attempt to criti- 
cise her perf onaaaees, but pass Mmm by with 
kladly sileace. 

Our home siagers deserve sobm meatioa. Miss 
McCarthy sang with good taste, aad was able to 
make her solo work heard. She received the 
applause of the andteace. Mr. SchoHae also did 
very well, although his light sweet voiee could 
aot be heard to full advaatage ia soch a large 
place. Particular meatioa should be amde of 
Miss Ettie Butler, who saag the part of the youth, 
ia Elijah* Soch was the purity of her tones that 
they weire heard all over the buildiag^ although 
she has a smalt voice. It ie the purity, aad 
vibratory quality of a toae that asakes it peae- 
trate space, aad aot eztreaie loudaess. . 

Oae of the absurd perfohaanees of the Fest 
was that of Mr. Breytschuck of Kew York, who 
had the courage to play a harp solo la this great 
place. He Is said to be a very fiae player, but 
the Bomber of persoas who heard him oa this 
oceasioa must have beea small. I saw that he 
was pUyiag, but that Is all the benefit I received 
from the pwfonaance. 

The priaeipal works, with the choras, vrerethe 
M^seuff, first part of Elijah^ Belssmaaa's Deaih of 
Druiui, aad Uie Niath Symphooy, Beethovca. 
There were three differeat choruses ; that called 
the ** Festival Chorus," aumberiag five huadred 
voices, the Beethovea Society, auglaealed to 
about four huadred voloes, aad the hurge Mia- 
acrchor, of about oae thousand BMve. The Festival 
Chorus saag ia the Otfptssiis aad the Niath 
Symphoay, the Beethovea Society ia -Elijah^ 
while the Milaaerehor gave Beimmaaa's work, aad 
other smaller pieces The ApoUo Club of oar dty 
oaly saag ia the *« Farewell to the North^seeae 
of Broch's Frithji^, The Festival Chorus did 
some very good work ia the Mptssas aad also 
produced a body of toae that was quite satisfy- 
ing, yet for so large a place rach a work as tUs 
Is rather too much drawa out. It contaias so 
aiaay slow movemeats that a large andleaee wiU 
aot sympathise with the progress of the draaurtic 
uafoldiag. The recitatives are too loag, aad also 
too maay, aad thus the people beooaie tired of 
waitiag lor a elimax. 

Ia the Niath Symphooy this ehorat was aei 
full eaottgh to do justice to thb great work. We 
all know how tryia; It la apoa the siagers, aad 
that we have always to eoaskier tUs faol as 
we look at the shortoomlagi of the voeal part of 
the work.. Ia passiag^ I may aay that evea the 
qaartet of soloists were aaable lo do Jastlee le 
thelffs parti. The Beet h ov e a BofMf hi the 
Slifphdld soaw very aatlafaetery work, altheagh 
the saaM diOoalty, the iiae ef the b«littag» leU 

Bal lUa maledlaae verk eC 
la pImm the 
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nmeh at anjrthing thai wm prodaced ai this Feit. 
Tlie Miiinerchor* numbering one thousand Toioei, 
did iome Tery fine worlc. In the old-iime longt — 
nice the Battle Prayer ol Moliring — they produced 
a fulness of tone that was very satisfying. The 
halanoe of the parts was good, and there was a 
Ught and shade that such a body of voices could 
only produce. In the SalanUi, by Max Bruchi 
and in the ** Brunnen Wunderbar ** of Abt, this 
diorus did some very interesting work. * 

The dramatic scene The Death ^ Drusta, by 
Beissmann, did not impress me as very important 
Some of the orchestral music is very pleasing, and 
a number of the choruses are quite difficult, but 
the work lacks that spirit of greatness that would 
Uft it into the higher rank. The march and 
chorus is perhaps as pleasing a number as any. 
The soprano part is intended for a very dramatic 
singer, but it is written in such a manner that it 
cannot be said to be pleasing. It attempts to be 
descriptive, and deals with the emotional element as 
a work of this kind should, but not in a manner 
that can please. It has some good points, but as a 
whole Is very disappointing. The Festival Chorus 
appeared with the leading soloists in the third 
scene from Lekengritu In this there was some 
Tcry fine work done. Mr. Candidus sang the 
famous ^ Song to the Swan " very well, and his 
rendering ** Elsa, ich liebe dich I " was given with 
splendid power and sentiment. The whole scene 
was very interesting. 

The orchestral numbers of importance were the 
Ninth Symphony, Schumann's Symphony In C- 
major, Lisst's Symphonic poems, ** The Preludes," 
and ^ Tasso.** In overtures the programmes only 
presented modern writers, and those of a popular 
order. There was some very interesting playing 
from the orchestra. It did not give performances 
of as high an order as Mr. Thomas's band, but it 
was pleasing to know that our home men, when 
aided by a few musicians from the near cities, 
could form so good an orchestra. 

Mr. Balatka, the conductor, deserves great credit 
for his hard work in this Fest. He endeavored to 
do all that was possible to make the aflfatr a musical 
success. His Invitation to the American societies 
to join them In this festival has made a better 
feeUng among all the musicians In the city. With 
co-operation It will be possible for us to have great 
festivals. The financial outcome will not be as 
large as was expected. Although some of the 
audiences numbered over eight thousand persons, 
and the general attendance was good, still the 
large expenses make great demands upon the 
cash box. I think, however, there will be no loss. 
Had the last day of the festival not been 
darkened by ^le sad news from Washington there 
would have been great enthusiasm at the last per- 
formances. As it was, the reality of life took pos- 
session of the people, and art was passed by with a 
most respectful forbearance. C. H. Brittah. 
CmcAoo, Jair 4. ___^_____ 

NATIONAL MUSIC TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION, AT ALBANY. 

The fifth annual meeting of the National Music • 
Teachers' Association was held In High School 
Hall, Albany, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, July b, 6 and 7. The attendance was veiy 
lai^ and the meetings were well conducted. Fene- 
loQ B. Bice, of Oberiin, Ohio, was the President 
and ruling oAcer. He was ably assbted by Mr. 
Edgar 8. Werner, Secretary, John G. Farkburst, of 
Alfiu^, Treasurer, and the Executive Committee. 

The first di^s proceedings were as follows : — 

raST DAT.- JULY ii 

• A.II. 




Boston, fomsrly ri e f ws m ia Lsipdc Ooastrvstory o^ 
Muste. 

flKX. 
PlMioBedtsl • Louis Mass, Boston, 

■islstad bj Mmo. Bortha Mass. 
Address! ** FsopU's rnvHo/'Kegsao'Thejir, Boston, Mass. 

Bostoi^ MaM. at First Pr«sb]rtOTlaa ChurcSoor. Hod- 
son ATonae and Philip Street, 
▼oeal Seloettom, Mme. Clara M. Brlakerhoff, New York. 

At the afternoon piano redttl Mr. Louie Maas's 
programme was as follows : — 

1. Concerto (C-mlnor), Op. 13 (the oreheatral 
part cm a seconit piano) aUegro maestoso^ 
tntermcsso, presto finale • • Lmils Maas 

S. Nocturne No. i, Op._37 . . • • • Chopin 



Impromptn No. i, 



Op. 5 . 
r left hi 



hand) 



Chopin 
Bach 



Etnde (C-mlnor, for 

Grand Prelnde and Organ Fngas (A-nlnor, for 

piano, by LtRSt) • « 

1. Mennetto (B-mlnot) 

Moment Mustoale gehnbert 

Bplnninf Song (from "Flying Dntehnaa**) • Uaat 

value dTkpres Sehnbert X4BSt 

Waldesransehea Etnde • . . • . LIsst 
ValseBrtlUant RnMasteln 

The pianoforte playing of Mr. Maas was warmly 
applauded, and In response to a very enthusiastic 
encore he played Lisst's * Marche Hongroise." 

The programme for the second day was as fol- 
lows:— 

SECOND DAY. - JULY 6. 

tA. M. 

Prayer Rot. William 8. Smart, D. D., 

Pastor First Congregational Chureh, Albany. 
Address: *' Song Eloqnenee m. Chaoe," 

H. S. Perkins, Chleage, IXL 
Address: •'Half truths of Vocal Culture,*' 

F. W. Boot, Chicago, Dl. 
DiseassloB : " Tonic Sol-fa System,** 

Opened by Theodore Seward, Orange, N. J. 

Piano Recital Albert R. Parsons, New York. 

DIsowsloa: " Muelc In the Public Schools,** 

Opened by N. Coe Stewart, CIcTeland, O., 
Sept. Mttsleal InstrocUon In Cleveland Pnblle Schools. 

Address : "Chttreh Music** 

Dr. F. L. Rltter, Foug hkeepsle, N. Y., 
Professor of Music, Vassar College. 

Tlie second day's proceedings were quite brisk 
and excitable, as the discussion of the Tonic Sol- 
Fa question aroused the ire of nearly every member 
of the Association, and Mr. Seward was very often 
in the position of the under dog In the fight In 
fact, he was completely routed by the efforts of 
Mr. H. £. Holt, of Boston, whose clear statements 
of the utter uselessness of thb superfluous system 
of notation were heartily applauded. * It was Im- 
possible for Mr. Seward to make any converts, 
though he expressed himself very forcibly, and, at 
times, very cleariy ; but the questions of BIr. Ar> 
thur Mees, of Cincinnati, and of Mr. Holt frequent- 
ly nonplumed him, as it did those members of the 
Association who said that they Bad adopted the 
system because it was easier and required less ex- 
ertion on the part of the teacher and tlie pupil; a 
very poor and lamentable excuse, surely. 

The discussion on " Musk In Puhlic Schools * was 
good, and Mr. Stewart presented a good case, and 
Mr. Holt, Mme. Brinkerhoff and others took part 
In Its discussion. 

The following was the profiamme of Mr. Pa?- 
son's recital: — 



nmtaisle Briniante, Op. tS . 
Barcarolle BalhKle, Op. U (Mas.) 
Balbide, Op. 74 . • • • 
Sonata, Op. 47 . « • . 
Caprtcdo, from Op. ft 

(IJsst*s Interptwtntloa, as 
Album Sonata • • . « 
TaranteUe (Veneda e NapoU) 



Chopin 
Well 
Raff 
Fsrd. Killer 



.) 



. Irtteg Magee, IK B^ 



of 
lat 
by the 



of PabUe 
It . 



Church. Albany. 

. Prof. Charles W, Cola^ 
lastnetloB, Albany. N. x. 



The foUowldJi was the programme of the last 
day's -session :^— 

THIRB BAT.-- THURSDAY, JULY T. 
t A. V. 

Address: "ThaPraetieal Value of Studying ThsotytesB 
Students of Mnsle.** 

Arthur Mees, Conege of Mnale, Cbidnaalt, a 
Address: "The Basis and Usages of Harmooy.** 
Calvin B. Cady, Ann Arbor, Mieh., Professor off MuslOb 
Mlehlgaa UalTCftlty. 

U A.II. 

riaao AdJffem and Paoltal 

sues O.Piatt» Chisago PL 
SP. V. 
A Pisa flsr the Murie Taaahers' Nattoaal Assoalatlon. 

Charlaa W. SykeS, Chloaf^ m. 
el CsmmHisss; Ileetimi of OttssfSi ~ 



OfgaaReeital • • A. A. Staalay, Prevldsaee, B. L 

• p. v. 

CompUmeatary Cooeerl la the Park tendered to the Murie 
Teachere* NaUomU Assodattoa by A wtin*s Bead. 

• p. K. 

PlaaoBaeital . . W. H. Sherwood, Boston, MSss. 

The address of Mr. Mees was very scholarly and 
ahle, and was delivered hi a hlgh^ hitelllgent man- 
ner, and proved him to he thoroughly conversant 
with his subject. 

The following was the progranune of Mr. Sher* 
wood's redttl : — 



««Lss Prelndes," Synphonie Pusm for two PlMos. 

F. LIsst 
Mr.H.O«Haa6heU of St Louis and Mr« Wm. B. 



▼ocal— '*Oht That we Two were Maytag** 

MIM Daisy Ban. 
Oavotte Celebre, CMnlnor 
Lonre from third Violoneello Suite • , 
Fugue, OHniaor, Op. S . 
Two Preludes la A, No?elotte InO 
Maaourka in C«iiaor, Song without words (Jcffnl 
tatioas"), Mhaeseript} emaposed ia Bertla, W%4 



Helarldi Hofmaaa 



Mr. 
Veoali a. "DlerMeeiu*' . . 
k •'The Byes of Spring 
«.««ILoveThee*' . . . Ai«uit WilhelmJ 
Mr.GarlN.Orelg. 
Scherso from Sonata, Op. SS « « • 
Wanunf (Whyf) Op. 12. No. t 

Romania, F-dkarpb Op. IS, Now fl • 
•'SplanerUed" (Spinning Song) flom the 

"Flying DutShman** 
Walts flom •'Fawt'* . 

Mr. Sherwood. 
Voeal: 0, ''Cast asoa Ami 



« • ■ 
• . . • 
irwood. 



• • • 
• • • 



k •'BswaralBTraum'* 
«. "PriflMfora*' . , 

MiM Daisy Hall. 
*< W a a d swr Fsntaisle," ia Q, Op. IS • • 
(Oreheatral aeeompaaiment, arranged for 

Usat, pUyed b y Mr. H aaehett> 
Mr. Sherwood. 

ALBABlAir-TBOl#A]r. 

OwTfiipoMlsHos ifsMfjeoa Afi JommoL 



LOCAL rrsMa 



Two "Philharmonlesf " or one within another f 
A few weeks since It was publicly announced that 
the Boston Philharmonic Society had elected Mr. 
Louis Maas as the oonductor of Its orchestral con- 
certs for the coming season. Now we read the fol- 
lowing:— 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Phllharmonle 
orehestm it was voted unanimously to eontinoe the 
organisation Intact, with Mr. Bemhard Llstemann as 
ooLdnctor. Tbe Pbltharmonie orehestia expresse d 
their eonfldenee in and respect tor Mr. LIstemaan'e 
pre-eminent ability as a eondoetor, believing that to 
his exertions the pubUe owe the improvement and in« 
ersased hitersst in orchestml mnsle in Boston. The 
FhUharmonlc orchestra Intend to give a limited 
her of subsertption eonoerts during the eemlng 
the detoils of which will soon be made public. 

M. Bellevaut, manager fnr Mme. Patti and M. 

Nleollni, has concluded arrangements for Mme. Fatti's 
concerts In Boston. Only foer will be given, and Mosle 
Hall has been Pscnred for the events, which will occur* 
during the fiist two weeks of Deeember. She stipn- 
lates that she shall be announced for only two concerts 
each weak, and that two days of absolute rest shall be 
afforded her before each appeamnce. M BeHevaut 
has not detenained upon the price for seats at the con- 
certs doring tbe tour, but says that the rate fixed for 
New York City will be adhered to throughout the 
country. 

^— Maaager Fsek has concluded his arrangements 
for the first production in this city of Berlios's Jlomee 
and Juliet, the dates fixed being FHday evening, Out. 
14, and Saturday afternoon, O^ IS. Tbe of^estra 
will number between seventy-five and eighty must- 
cfams, under the di rsc ti o n of Theodore TiMnuis, and 
the cfaoius win be that formed test season by Mr. X 
B. Shartand. The engagement of Mr. Geo. Hensebel 
to do the r4U of Friar Lawrence has been made, and 
Julius Jordan wUl be the Borneo. The cast otherwise 
will be a strong one, and evsry effort wiU be made to 
saake the pi sssn i i tl o n or the york anotabie npiBlng 
of the season. 

— Mr. Higgtaeon's series «f eoneeits pioayse to be 
notable for their voeelMs^ as wen as tor their etcher 
tml alttactloni^ as Mtas Annie Loaise Chix and Mr. 
M. W. WhMney have been su g s f sd as the esMsti el 
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— ^ICr. Enwt Pombo Mils lor Eiuope oo ttw 21it 
last, for A proloDged abMiiee abrond, thoagh be hM 
■oC deflnitoly Mttied apon bin pbice of retfclencek 

—The musical critic of the GaziiU, apropoe of 
the prettjr-girl operetta of the Boeton Mttteuin, 
called CindertUa ai School, hai tlie following perti- 
nent remarks npon the wajr in which these Uilngs 
are Terjr often made np mnsicallj : — 

Later reflection npon the mnslcal features of the 
piece haTe eielted in ns some serious thooghta rognrd- 
Ing the stags of musical derelopment at which the title 
of composer may be assumed. We opine that no one 
may claim thai rank in any degree who has not made 
a stjsdy of music. A mere tane-maker, whose iUTen- 
tkm is exhausted ai the end of sixteen bars, who does 
not know one chord from another, who cannot eren 
write down the melodies he thinks he has originated, 
and whose ear knows no wider range of harmony than 
the tonic, the dominant and the diminished seventh, 
and who has no keener sense of rhythms than such as 
are conTcntlenai to the ▼ariely hall, can scareely be 
eonsidersd a co m poeef in the widest hitltade of the 



The pro cess of CTolTlng what is familiarly known as 
American comic opem is somewhat complicated. The 
writer of the music, wbo generally ** plays by ear," 
alu at a piano and strums away patiently under the 
Inspiring memory of the cheaper melodies thai have 
attained a wide popularity, until he has made a para- 
phrase of one of them. This he disguises su Aciently 
to take from It the appearance of literal phm^iarism. 
When he has reached this pohit, he has ** composed " 
a tune. His next diflSculty is to perpetuate It In black 
and white. As he cannot writo It down himself, he 
calls In to his aid *a professional musician, who con- 
fides it to paper, licks It Into proper shape, endows It 
with harmonies and prorldes the accompaniment 
This process is repeated orer and orer again until all 
the solos are written. The "composer" of this de- 
scription rarely Tcntares on a duet; a trio is one of the 
things he religiously aTolds; and concerted music is 
so far beyond his capabilities, both paraphrastic and 
plagiaristic, that it hsis no existence in his Imaglnati^i. 
This is esally understood by the fiict that anytiiing be- 
yond a mere song calls for a slight amount of musical 
knowledge, which, small as It may be, is utterly be- 
yond his aehietement He will sometimes Tcntuin on a 
chorus, — that Is, he will Uborioutfly produce Its tune; 
but from that point tlie professional musician has to 
be called In again to fit in the harmonies and to ar- 
range the Toice parts. All of this would not be so bad 
if these **oomposen" manifested the slightest origi- 
nality. Their ignorance of the rules of musical gram- 
mar might possibly be condoned In the manif eatotlon 
of true, though crude, musical genius; but, unfortu- 
nately, they are only musical forgers, who change the 
face of other people's mnslo In the hope to make It pam 
carrent for their own. They do not compose, they 
compound. Without the slightest knowledge of mu- 
sic, Tulgar in taste, barren of Inrention, and dealing in 
the highest flights of their ambition with no mote ele- 
rated inspiration than the reiietltlon of couTentlonal 
commonplaces, nnable eren to write down the mosaic 
tones they piece together, — thoy are no nwre entitled 
to reoognltlon as musicians — to say nothing of the ab- 
ioidlty^ callteg them eomposeit— than these who 
manufactors square pussies and other rlddlaa for the 
juYenile columns of magaslnes and newspapers ara en- 
titled to the rank of literateurs. 

And all of this as an indignant pioteat against the 
frequent allusions we see^ erery now and then, to 
these taa^makers as American composers. 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

LonnoH. The AthMmum (June 26) has the fol- 
lowing account of the first performance (at the 
Boyal Itollan Opera) of Rubinstein's opera, // 
ZAisionte.- — 

It was known that Herr Rubinstein entertelned a 
complete antipathy to the Wagnerian system, and few 
cottU huTC jmagined that he would have the temerity 
— we can employ no other word — to ignore altogether 
the modem feeling in favor of greater recognitkm of 
the dramatic element In opera. To say nothing of 
Germany, we cannot find In the French aehool of so- 
called grand opera a work so innocent of dramatic im- 
poct, so snggestlTC of nothing bnt the mete musical 
affect of the moment, as li Demonlo. True, the poem 
of Lermontoff, from which the subject is taken, is 
striking and In a certain degree beaatlfnl; bnt in the 

hands of the Ubiefttlsi Wiskowatoff it has become f^ 
bl% meaningless nnd absard. The book of iMerf Is 

XWnMs. to which tt bean some slight leoembbnoi^ ii 4 



marvel of consistency and dignity by comparison. The 
leading pointe of the actfcm are as foUows: Hie Evil 
Spirit holds a coNoqny with an Angel of Light who 
preaches repentance, and holds out a promise even of 
foigiveness If he will renounce his designs agafaist 
heaven and mankind. The Demon rejecto the propo- 
sal with scorn, and vows destmctloa to all created 
things. But ImmedUtdy afterwards he sees Tkmata, 
the tovely daughter of I^nce Oudal, and conceives 
an ardent passion for her. As Tamara Is betrothed to 
Prince Sinodal, who Is now journeying through the 
Caucasus towards the home of hhi promised brMe, the 
dastmctton of his rival Is the Demon's first design. 
This is accomplished tl rough the instmmentnUty of a 
band of Tarter eat-throats, who plunder the caravan 
and effectively despateh ite chief. When Taauum 
heats of her hyver's death she seeks refuge hi the ctois- 
ter; but the Demon, who has already sondy perplexed 
her by sundry appearances at odd titles and strange 
words of love poured intis her ear, bohlly enters her 
cell and dedaies his love, offering even to renounce 
his evil ways If she will respond to his affection. Thus 
assaUed, Taman is on the point of giving way, bnt the 
Angel of light interposes and causes her to expire at 
the right moment; leaving the fiend fai despair at her 
loss. In thU bixarrt story the featare which will at 
once atrsst attention is the enrieua nnd inexplicable 
natore of the Deaton. The defiant words he utten hi 
the opening scene an shown to be mere bravado^ as 
he Is ready to renounce his power for the sake of an 
earthly maiden. The.attelbtttes of humanity with which 
he is endowed effectually banish the element ^ terror, 
while the Infernal part of him renden sympathy Im- 
possible. A compound of Hilton's Baton, Byron's Lu- 
cifer and Manfred, and Eugene 8na*s Wandering Jew, 
he hicks the finest qualities of each, and becooses thor- 
oughly uttsathifactory, tlrceome, and iMmotonous. 
The othercharaoten.are.very shadowy, and It Is Im- 
possible to follow their movemento with any degree of 
Interest. 

The only conceivable rsaaon why Herr Bnblnstefai 
should select such a libretto is the fact of the scene be- 
ing laid In theRuBsUnCaucasas, which has enabled 
him to introduce a notowoithy propoftlcn of locnl col- 
oring. This is chiefly apparent In the fiist act, where- 
in there Is little trace hideed of diamatic force. The 
choruses of good and evil spirite In the opening scene 
are worked up toa climax more In the style of oratorto 
than opera. The next episode between Tamam and 
her maidens by the river serves to hitroduce sevetal 
Orientel melodies, of which the first, hi five-tar rhythm, 
is the most characteristic, if not the moot 'ideaslng. 
The vocal accompaniment, which TVimam sings hi a 
species of free florid connterpolttt. Is very happily con- 
trived, and the whole scene is attractive, though Ite 
drematic Import bless than nothing. Inthenestseena, 
Prince Sbtodal's encampment in the monntolns, further 
national tones, of a wilder and more rugged type^ are 
added to the previous list, even Shiodal's lovn-song 
parteklng of the sadie flavor. This method of ptoced- 
ure is well enough hi Ite way, but the redtatlvea have 
already warned us of Herr Rubinstein's failure to grasp 
the tree drematic style, and his weakness Is pahif oily 
apparent In the^fno^s of the act descriptive of the Tai^ 
tar attack and victory, to the next not, amid a oetteia 
amount that Is trirtol, may also be found mueh that is 
original and powerful. We have reached tha weddbig 
festivities of Tamara, and, as a matter of eornie, pend- 
tegtheatrivalof the bridegroom, there are a chorus 
of rejoicing, efoa oimor, a drtoking chorus, JVU tin, 
lieor divin, and a ballet. The last is entirely success- 
ful, the music being thotonghly original and full of 
local cotor. The ncws.of Prinoe fiinodal's assasslnn- 
tioB leads to a lengthy conceited piece, modelled on 
the Italten style. There Is a peculiariy felidtons effect 
at the ctose, where the Demon's protestations to Ta- 
mam are accorded promlnenoe, all the remaining 
voices maintaining subdued harmony. Excellent, too^ 
is the subsequent appeal he maket to the stapefied 
maiden, with Ite picturssquely orchestreted accompa- 
niment. Inbrdertoform an effecUve dlmax to the 
act, accordtog to conventlonat operatic notion, Oudal, 
Tamam's fkther, b bidden to arenge the young 
prince's death, and forthwith there is a geaeral agree- 
ment to depart at once for the battleflehi. We can for- 
give the ttansparenqr ^ this devfce for the sake of the 
war chorus, which Is barbaric and^ai the same time 
very telltog. 

In the third act then Is Uttto to noto except an ex- 
tremely lengthy and, on the whote, vary fine'dnet 
for Tamare and the Denkm. Some of the mueic is 
totensdy expressive, but the contest Is too prolonged, 
and the cute nmde to performance wdkn jndldoaa. 
ThersUgloua music acooaspanying the apotheosia of 
theherolneis tathjsr oonvenitenal, and was probably 
"^ ■ thalnflnanoaeC the 



ation to Gonnod's Fanii. To snm up, ai any mto lor 
the present, the meet sneeessfnl portions of H Demonic 
are those where dranmtic feeling is not required. Psiw 
hape fortunately, rery little action takes phuse on the 
stage, and, with the exception of the ballet, the music 
would be almost equally effectire to the concert-room. 
Bow oddly this sounds as applied to a modern open 
only six yean old, every one wni admit. Thereismoeh 
that is charming to // /^emonto, but, to order to enjoy 
It thoroughly, we must lor the time hate no sense of 
the ridifutons, and must also foiget the higher 
rmnlte which have .been produced by the felicitous 
union of music, poetry and dmma. A few words 
with regard to the performance are all that can be 
given ai pr ese n t The advantage of Herr Roblnsteto's 
personal snperviaioH ai rehearsal must have been very 
great, and we have seldom heaid an eiabomto opem 
go so smoothly ai a first rendering. The principal 
singen were in every instance well choeen. Madasre 
Albanl tovested the cotoriess Tamam with as much ha- 
man feeling as pomlbto, and her share to the perform- 
ance was a completo triumph. The same high praise 
may be given to H. Inssalle, who sang the frequently 
beautiful strelns nllottcd to the Demon with nerfect 
e x p t e m ion. Valnabte help was rea de r ed by Madame 
TrebeUL Signer Martol, Signer SUvestri and Signer 
deRsssfc^. 

-— AtCovent Oarden Mosart's Di§ En^fUknmf 
MS dom SenU (" The AbdvetloB from the Seragl- 
io'') was revived alter a long period of net. Tim 
risief says: — 

The reception of // SeraglU at Covent Oarden 
proved to be mnch mora favorable than eome ama- 
teun - anticipated. It was thought, not unreason- 
ably, that an opera written In such a style, havfog 
very littte action, a ptot of no great interest, vety 
few casesiMefl, and bnt moderate scenic display, 
would appeal in vain to a public used to more sensa- 
tional fare. Mosart, however, was too strong for 
Ms drawbacks. The music laid the audience under 
a spell, helped thereto by a performance which left 
few or fpne of ite beauties, nnrerealed. Mndl 
credit is due to M. Dupont and those associated 
with him in producing the opera for the spirit in 
which their work was so obviously done. They felt 
that Moiart deeerved a practical proof of reverence 
and honor, and gave it without grudging. As re- 
sards the principal artbte, they may or may not 
have cared about Mosart, but if not, the same end 
was reached by a different road. It is tme that the 
exceptional music was not, to every instance, sung 
as written, owtoc to sheer lack of physical means. 
For Instance, M. Gailhard. who played Osmln, Is 
not a Fischer, and when Mosart inrited him toto 
the profonndest depths of bass, tha artist nwde a 
virtue of necessity, and did Ms best to adapt the 
toxt without injuring It One or two other exam- 
ples of like chanae under similar pressure attracted 
notice, but, on tne whole, there was nothing with 
which fault could reasonably be found, not even 
the omission if an entire air "Traurigkeit," out of 
consideration for a singer who had another of the 
most fatiguing charactor Just later. The artist here 
referred to was Mme. Bembrich, on account of 
whoee rare no wen, it may be, the opera again saw 
the light. Tlie Polish lady's execuiton cl all the 
music showed tlwt she knew It perfectly, and sug^ 
gested that she loved It well, but her delivery of 
the great song was an achievement to be remem- 
bered. For flnent vocalisation, brilliant style, and 
sustolned strencth, this effort deeerved to rank 
among the best in operatic annals. The house ap- 
plauded vociferously, and Mme. Sembrich repealed 
thi» air with no sign of strain upon her means. As 
Blonde, Constanae's Englbh maid, Mdlle. Valleria 
again put her mark upon the season. She looked 
charming In her Kastera dress, sang all her music, 
especially the beautiful air, "Dureh Zirtlichkeit 
ttiid Schmeicheln," with grace and refinement, and 
ptoved the part with the full measure of arehncm 
and vivacity required. Indeed, the powen of this 
lady as a tomMiumt never before appeared to 
greater advantoge. As regards the nwle artists, it 
was perhaps f ortunato that thev were all, or at 
least the three principals. Frenchmen, and there- 
fore willing and able to act as well as sing. We 
have referred to M. Gailhard in one capacity, and 
this Is the place to add that he impersonated Osmto 
with mueh skill, bringing well forward the mtoglcd 
stupidity and f anatictem of the Bashaw's overseer. 
A stranger, M. Soutecralz, played Pedrillo, fSbf 
lover of Blomie, with even greater success. M. 
Soulacaroix can sing, but be is more an actor than a 
vocalist, and his vivacity and point soon commanded 
favorable regard. TMs was espcdally the ease in 
the seena where PfedrUlo .tcmpte Onnfn with wins, 
and makes him dirunk. The duet had to be re- 
peated, and whenfadriUo^ putting his helpleosciM 
OB Ma back,caffAid hia off, then was * iP«^ 
nnad nf applanK ioUnwed Inr^neaU. As Bil- 
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niecifl6ationa» containing more tlian one liundrcd 
different itjlet. 
Bent free to any address. 

Bo Po Carpenter Organ Works* 

6 to 20 May Street, 
Woroeeter, Mass., U. S. A , 
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EMERSON 

PIANO FORTES 

one lkoalMe,MMl BOW Bomber over 22,000* Aey 
kave been wM«lj kBown aad vBircnally eommeBded. 
Tbe Bowl j-orgmniMd eompany ombrMW the b«Mla of tbe 
pftodpol depBTtoieBts lu the factory, thos- SMurtaig the 
Skill aadespertoaee of thirty years. 

THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 



THE CHICKERING 



PIANO. 



OVER 58,< 



• • • 



MADE ANP SOLD. 



These inptmmentii bare been befOie the public note than flfly-ioor yeni% 
and high reputation as the 



allU 



STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

Tbeprlessof these Instrumenu hare been greatly lednoed, and am aa low aa the eadnslvu nie of flnt^elaac 
materials and workmanship wlU allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
PIANOS TUNED. 

Spoelnl AttenUen Is giTen to BBPAIRINO Flanos (OF ANT MAKB) by the 
skilful workmen. 
lUtutmUd CiOaiognu oatf Pries Lui maStd frm m ^plkaiim Is 



CmCKBRINa & SONS, 



ISO Tremant Street, 

BOSTON. 



130Fifth Avenue^ 

NBW YORK. 



SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 



an entlroly aew fsetory, eompletely fitted out 
wUh lebo r s a vteg nuiehlBery; aad as the oonpaay usss 
only the bast material, ami Insists rlgoroosly upon hating 
the esiy bast work, the latast inatnmients ars 

FAR IS ABVAl^CB 



Of the formar aarlss, and will compare f aewraMj with 

THE BEST MADE. 

The KMKRSOM VPRIOUT8 af^ espedaUy adndied. 
The haTs also, besldas the SgVARlS OUANDS, the 
OOTTAOK PIANO, upright ta fera^ of Ci eetavssb and 
a nwrvel ef baauty aa4 
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EerABuauD ih Tnn KAartnv 8vATBi» and tot towin appivfnl abfoed te 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 



HaTlngall the neeessary fadUtlee and unequalled experienos^ cootlnnsa to mnnuftetniu g gieat vniloty ef 
Instruments suitable both for publlo and prlTute uses. 
The lesser itjles are 

MIRAOLES OF BEAUTT AND OHBAFNBSSa 



WARBROOMS, 

595 Washington St, Boston. 



BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 



X8TABLI8HED IN Vm. 



Not 



than f rem three to t 
puplla la a elasa. 



Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 

Is the highflot ehafse a term for any one braneh, iBolndlBg 
the free stndy of Harmony, ThoroBjrh Baeep ete., to 
laame the papll a Anished miiaieal edeeaUoo. 

Oosmeoted with the Bostoa ConaerTatory is 

JUUUS EICHBERG'S VIOUN SCHOOL, 

WhUh thoBMst faawm vlollBliti of to-day and the most 
endasnt orlttes hsTo rsoogntsad m the only HollBeoheol 
In SmaiiiBilimHilBt sfTlial nams 
The regular torma begin In gspumbst. November. 

Ssndforbrsuh»\e JUUUS XIOHBCRO, Dfrnsisr 



There are magniflceut church organs, with two m a nw als, twenty stops^ and two full sets of pedal 
There are esquisltelj ornamented styles, with full yet smooth tones^ and agrssing In form wttk the 
tasteful modem furniture. But the chef d'oMiTrs fd tlie manufaetnrem le 

THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, 

Deelgnedandeonstructedspedallytomeetthersqnlrsnientsof PratasloBal Mnslelnna and Mimlenl 
seniib nwhoUy new and unpreceden t ed Instrument, being the 

FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD, 

And capable of prododng all the elleets of a Two-Manual Instrument. 
Cataleguee and drculars sent to any addrsm on a pplicatio n . 

BofToir, January 28^ ISSO. 



MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY'S BOOKS. 



Odd, or Event • fl«M 

Faith Oartney*a Olrlhood. nimtmled ......Lee 

The Oajwortlgra i A Story of Thrseds end _ 

Thnims i », 1«M 

A Summer in Leallo Ooldtliwnlte*e Ufa. 

Illustrated.... UO 

Pationoo Stronic'e OnUnfca 1.00 

Hitherto t A Story of Yssiscdays AM 

•^ueh books M hem shoeld be ta overy hoosahoM, te be read, 

ad eeter wttl hold together,— not holiday rolumm for 

ton,* whloh is m make the world hsttsr than thsf Sad it.' 

•^•rW9ai9k9Book$dUn, Jml, jws l|w lif, en teot^ <f pHm ly tts i^ > ri ilw i ^ 



Real Polka, mestntsd ..SiJie 

WeOlrla. AHoomStory. Illestmied IJS 

The Other Olrls. lUastrated. \J» 

hlfrhtaandlnalfrhtai Seels. 3.se 

Panaiwt A VolomeofFoems. Bsautlfullybemid 

tapnrple sad gold. ;.lje 

jMtHowi AKeyietheCook-Boehs 
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IbM MomM fin 111* i«aBlu tl tbn* >>am«n b*- 
MMa tka DUmoBd FtaM* UMl tb* ZuiIimI RItm, (nn 
tm (s VSn. Dr. BslBb'i InmUpitloai aw* murk^lj 
■lattM ud Oorat^k, ud BIr Butl* mn tMtlOM thM |g 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFUN& CO., BostOD. 



The Orchestra and The Choir. 

us TLXR STBBBI, LOHDOR, V.a 
^■UWM M (t« U ^ tNi* MM*. 



I*mtr TMn li« dorlM that thn* b«M> Iwld Ib Uah m- 
tMH (or lu ibarovflilTlBdmiHlMtUiM, tu jHt aM n- 
bluMd arlttctam, ml lU lAa to pnmoW tb* vbMaU •( 
■II wbo Bra iMOTWMd !■ Ika dmlofiMM of Hlj^ Ohi 

OUlSSa FOK ABTEEZiSKMBm 

Bt. M. f«T iMk U Ibhu. 

Ur^X^TV;-#tarikMr«BM^>m<fltnr«tVfrwaM 

OrilMrynnC*,**. Oalnu,«ilM QM«Mr,CI,li. 

TILIUH USTE8, 116 FLZBT aTlEETi UnBOI. 



ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 



FRIENDS; A DUET. 

A new Ho*«L 1 vol Ifaio, tl.15. 

•d ■ wW n ywJ m niiT UtonX <«H>w «• paMlauh* u ■ HrimI la On iltnrif II 
ni will, (knrfsc*. b> tnr mlcsH, •ndll k> mtt !• <w> Ihal II will ki •■• af rk* | 
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Kk whkb ylt/m kw •■■ blghw »>»• •• ■ *riiM Uh uriklif ifai IwaaB* Wfaa, ■ 
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MISS PHELPS'S OTHER BOOKS. 

THE GATES AJAR tlJSOITHE SILENT PARTNER tlj» 

MEN, WOMEN, AND GHOSTS.. l.U POETIC STUDIES 1.M 

HEDGED IN 1.uIthE STORY OF AVIS UO 

SEALED ORDERS AND OTHER STORIES UO 

THE TROTTY BOOK. llImlnKid l.H 

TROTTV'S WEDDING-TOUR AND STORV-BOOK. lllulnud 1,19 

Hr Two d«lishtfbl books for ohildrm. 



A DELIGHTFUL NORWECIAN STORY. 

SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 

It)r KiHMniTjKRRS B#<iiiK»ii. TnDilatod bj Kof. B. B. kimfMwm, with > BlofraphlcM 

Hhntcti of BjiirnMB ud % f in Portmlt. In • Mw ud attraoUra ftjrl* of binillng. SIJW. 



UhwathUBOlOlBPixilklitsaHBfba. Tb* ulkor 4*M bm bria* kk wait M sl kat W lik« H *» Ua M 
n* ll*fw» bm, lad wt til « walk kj hH lid*, www b* Mk M abMilkt flaMi aad IM fHfto wtaa «• M*, Mi 
vkaJaM^antrmadbaiarialtkHr-JMuitJrfaiKbv. 



A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE. 
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_JlaaHdaf1rctmrkaafe. Tba (Maa b Ud la tkt bAlaaaUa rinla af lb* T«fc ■> 
rUlaatinclalBaelalj waaka«M(w«lgbanaMaailB(dtal(twTaiV; frMlaaaUT Aa> ' 
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HOUOHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANT, Bobtoh, Mam. 
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CLARKE'S NEW METHOD 

FOR REED ORGANS. 
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OLIVER DIT80N A» 00., Boston. 



NEW SONGSa 



BABIES. ETXS - A.E.Bi>pM. 

BKKAK BKKAK J.F. Kadolpbu 

UHT aRKKTINQ hIlJ»L 

OH, nsHKR Bur, MY OWN OatkUMiMd. 

STAT AT HOMX _ .J.BM1MI. 

SPKIKOrniK ll.ltMk«r. 

TJWOWL AMD Xmt rVSSYOAT-.WaLr.ApttociL 



BIADAME SEILBR'S SCHOOL 

VOCAL ART 

AMD 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 

U04 Walnut Street, PhiladelphU, 

oSert s tboroagk •daeaUon in arerj braacli of 
■ufie Bt Bodmta pricM. Initmctkim hj tlM 
ban teachara of t)m eltj. 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
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FANNT RATMOMD RITTER. 
I scowd frias. Pries sa.TB. 
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THE fUMUaHEBa WILL REFUND TEE 
VEEXPIXED SUESCRJPTtOSa FOE DWIOETS 

jouENAL or avsic, they desire to close 

TEE JOURNAL ACCOUNTS AS PROMPTLY AS 
POSSIBLE, AND REQUEST THOSE WHO ARE 
INDEBTED EITHEB POB SUBSCBIPTION OB 
ADYEBTISINO TO BEMIT THE AMOUNT WITH- 
OUT DELAY TO THE PUBLISHEBS, 

HOUOHTON, MirrUN Jt CO., 

4 PABK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

HENRI VIEUXTEMPS'S AUTOBIO& 

RAPHY. 1 
(CmmIimImI fMMB pac* US*) 

My father and I tiow returned to Brussels 
and the winter of 1884-35 was devoted to ex* 
cmvions in Belgium and Holland. In that of 
1835-36 we went to Paris, where I worked 
principally at composition under Reicha. I 
now began trying my hand at something more 
important in form and idea than the **Air with 
Variations/' then exclusiTely the fashion. 
My notion always was to combine the grand 
Viotti form of concerto with modern mechan- 
ism and exigencies, and I set about carrying 
it out, to the best of my power, in several 
pieces of different character, comprising some 
Concertinos, wherein I condensed as much as 
possible the three styles. These worthless es> 
says were never printed, with the exception of 
the Concerto in F-sharp major, which a pub- 
lisher thought fit to publish, without my knowl- 
edge, as the Second Concerto. I performed 
them, however, during ray travels in Germany, 
from 1836 to 1837, on my way to Vienna, and 
from 1837 to 1838, when shaping my course 
for the first time towards St. Petersburg, in 
compaigr with Henselt, whom I met at War- 
taw, tliey were everywhere well received 
and applauded. This first visit to St. Peters- 
burg encouraged my father to return there 
the next year (the winter of 1838-39) with 
Francois Servais, my countryman and friend. 
After giving together a series of concerts at 
Riga, where we became exceedingly well ac- 
quainted with a young and amiable chapelmas- 
ter, Richard Wagner, we went to Dorpat and 
Karva. In the latter town I had a very 9^ 
vere illness, which compelled me to remain 
there three months with my father, and it was 
there, too, that, during my nights of sleepless- 
ness and fever, I conceived the germ of a piece, 
the '* Fantaisie-Caprice,'* since become popu- 
lar. In the winter of 1838-39, which had been 
lost through my illness, my fatlier resolved 
that we should go in the spring to St Peters- 
burg, and wait there for the season of 1839- 
40. We spent the summer in the country, 
and it was in the neighborhood of St Peters- 
burg, on the banks of a thread of a stream 
called the Tschomoretschka, that I wrote, with 
Servais, the Duet on Lea JBuguanoU, besides 
composing my Concerto in £ (Op. 10), and 
terminating the «'Fantaisie-Caprice" ((^. 11), 
compositions which I played for the first time 
at the Orand Th^tre, St. Petersburg, on the 
16th March, 1840, and which were received 
with tothusiasm and surprise. The sensa^ 
tion made was extraordinary and almost Eu- 



ropean, becoming more and more marked and 
stronger at Brussels (July, 1840), at Antwerp, 
on the occasion of Rubens's statue being inaug- 
urated there (August, 1840), and particularly 
on my re-appearance at the Conservatory Con- 
certs, Paris (12th January, 1840). It was a 
revelation become legendary, a genuine conse- 
cration. I remained in the great capital all 
the winter of 1841, and in the spring went to 
London. I visited Belgium and Holland from 
1841 to 1842; Germany and Austria, partic- 
ularly Vienna and Pesth, 1842 to 1843. 

Towards the end of 1843 I embarked for 
New York, where I remained for a consider- 
able part of the winter of 1844. I visited, 
successively, Boston, Albany, and a large por- 
tion of the Northern States, crossed the Gulf 
of Mexico, and played in Vera Crux, Mexico, 
and Havana ; then, re-entering tlie United 
S^tes at New Orleans, I ascended the rivers 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio ; saw Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia, and, at last, in the 
month of July, started from New York for Eu- 
rope. These distant wanderings had not the 
results which people might imagine. At that 
period the inhabitants of the United States of 
America were not smitten with music-mania 
as at the present day. I went there too soon ; 
I was too classical for them, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few choice spirits who could ap-, 
preciate my efforts, the only thing with which 
I could charm the Yankees and excite their 
enthusiasm was their national theme, ** Yan- 
kee Doodle," with which I became popular, 
and, whether I would or no, made my mark, 
opening up the road for others. It was on 
my return from these long and fatiguing trav- 
els that I published Op. 6, Variations on a 
Theme from JlPirata; Op. 7 and 8, Seven 
Romances without Words ; Op. 9, ** Hommage 
k Paganini;*' Op. 10, (^rand Concerto in £- 
major; Op. ll,**FauUisie-Caprices" Op. 12, 
Sonata for Piano and Violin ; Op. 13, Duet 
on Oberon, with Ed. Wolff ; Op. 14, Duet 
on Le Due d * Olanne, with Ed. Wolff ; Op. 
15, '< Les Arpeges;" Op. 16,-*sSix Etudes 
de Concert; " Op. 17, ** Souvenir d*Amerique 
sur •Yankee Doodle;' " Op. 18, •'i^ormo, 
for the Fourth String; " and Op. 19, *< Con- 
certo in F-«harp minor." Whether in a rail- 
way carriage, or on board a steamer, I never 
ceased composing. But this ove^excitement 
was destined to be followed by unfortunate 
results, and the state of my health forced me 
to go through a long curative process at Cann- 
stadt (August, September, and October, 1844). 
I composed there my Concerto in A-major 
(Op.- 25), which I played for the first time at 
Brussels (January, 1845), and afterwards in 
several other Belgian cities. I performed it, 
also, a good deal in Loudon during the season, 
and, the year- following, in Germany, at Vi- 
enna, Pesth, Berlin, etc. 

It was in Berlin that I received, in the 
spring of 1846 (March, I think), a pressbg 
invitation from Count Mathieu Wielhorski to 
go to St. Petersburg as Violinist to his Maj- 
esty the Emperor Nicolas and the Imperial 
Theatres, and professor at the School of 
Music The terms appeared brilliant, and, 
somewhat wearied by my long wanderings, I 
gndnallj came to lock upon the oAer as ex- 



ceedingly acceptable, the end of the matter 
being that I consented to ge and bnry myself 
for the best years of life in the land of snow 
and frost I took up my resldenoe, therefore, 
in St. Petersburg from September, 1846, to 
September, 1852, when an attempt was made 
to introduce into my agreement certain stipn* 
lations which were unacceptable to me. I de- 
clined consenting to them, and left the coun- 
try of fraud, with iu elegant, refined, and 
seductive society. I vegetated in Russia, 
agrseably I grant, but sUU it was only vegeta- 
ting, from 26 to 32 years of age, the best 
years in a man's life. Nevertheless, I was 
kept up by art, and despite the excessive cold, 
and the phenomena of northern climates, I 
composed a great many more or less impor- 
tant things, among them being my Concerto 
in D-minor, which, in 1853, was of sbgnlar 
use in re-calling me to the memory of the ar- 
tistic world at Vienna, Berlin, Leipsig, Dref- 
den, etc, as well as Paris, Brussels, and Lon- 
don. I spent the winter of 1855 in Belgium, 
and at the end of that year settled at Frank- 
fort^n-the-Maine, in the environs of which 
city I purchased a little country estate. It was 
at Drei-Eichenhain, in the Grand Duchy of 
Ilesse, that I certainly spent the happiest 
days of my life. Though the house was a 
genuine peasant's habitation, it was idyllic 1 
the most perfect calm reigned around, and 
the air was unusually pure, while before my 
eyes stretched the chain of the Taunns. In 
tliis enchanting retreat it was that I wrote 
certain things which are decidedly more im- 
pregnated with nature than any others from 
my pen. 

From this spot I made excursions in all di- 
rections, in the neighborhood, along the Rhine, 
to Baden, Belgium, France, and England, al- 
ways returning home with-delight. This quiet 
life was not destined to last long, for, in 1857, 
a celebrated speculator tracked me out and 
persuaded me to accept an offer for the United 
States of America, but with a resuscitated ce- 
lebrity, Sigismund Thalberg, who was creating 
a. furora there I yielded to the temptatk>n, 
and once more embarked for those dbtant 
shores, accompanied by my wife and '* Yankee 
Doodle" I soon perceived ^at Ole Bull, 
Sivori, Henri Hers, Leopold Meyer, Jenny 
Lind, Damoreau, Alboni, etc, had been there 
and worked wonders. Ignorance was disap- 
pearing, instinct being revealed, and the want 
of harmony as well as the power of compre- 
hension being awakened. The trip lasted a 
year, and was full of adventures. I returned 
to Europe in July, 1858, and hastened to 
regain my little nest and my flowers at Drei- 
Eichenhain. I spent the winter of 1858-59 
in Paris. I put the last touch to my 5tb 
Concerto in A-minor, oomposed with an eye 
to the vk>lin competition, for which I had been 
asked to write it, at the Bmnsels Conserva- 
tory. ' Henri Wieniawski attracted attenUoa 
to it by hb really prodigious execution in 
Russia and in Germany, in England and in 
France. Quite reoenUy it has been ad«^ed 
for the violin eompetitkNia ax the Paris Coo- 
servatoij (1878). 

Towards the end ol 1859, 1 visited several 
towBS in Northern Gennaajy beeidee gofaif to 
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St Petenbnrg and Momow, where I had left 
a great manj aoquaintanoes* Skirting the 
Gulf of Finland and passing by Hamburg 
(March, 1860) and through Denmark, I next 
proceeded to Stockholm (Maj, 1860), where 
I had been invited for the coronation festivi- 
ties of the King, Charles XV. In 1801 , still 
settled with my family at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine (Drei-£ichenhain), I made excursions 
to the right and left, taking part in the tours 
of artists on exhibition, which were then all the 
rage, thanks to an American trnprcforto, now 
become as celebrated as Barnum and others 
such. In this fashion I repeatedly traversed 
Germany, France, Austria, and England. I 
will not dilate on these tours, which were more 
speculative than artistic, though I always 
strove as much as I could to preserve for them 
a character of grandeur and dignity. It was 
an irresistible current, which had its day. This 
lasted till 1866, when the i>olitical situation, 
big with events, obliged me to leave Germany 
and settie in Paris, where profound sorrows 
and painful bereavements awaited me. In 
July, 1866, I lost my father. I. was deeply 
affected by the sad event He was my first 
guide \ my initiator by intuition and paternal 
love. 

In 1867, 1 went, somewhat in the capacity 
of a packet of music, to Italy, which it had 
been my dream to visit as an artist, and, in 
1868, on the 20th June, after returning from 
France, I had the indescribable sorrow to lose 
my wife, the companion of my life for twenty- 
four years.' To divert my thoughts and dead- 
en my despair, I gave myself up more than 
ever to the most intense hard work, to Jour- 
neys, and to mad changes of place. In the 
winter of 1868-69, 1 visited for the last time, 
with my iM/^retarto, some towns in Holland, 
Hamburg, Denmark, and Sweden ; I went 
to London for the season, and, during the 
winter of 1860-70, remained almost entirely 
In Paris, busying myself much with composi- 
tion, which did not prevent me from making 
a few trips in the Provinces, Belgium, and 
Holland. In the month of May, 1870, Max 
Strakosch proposed that I should make a third 
voyage to the United States of America in 
company with a fair and celebrated vocalist, 
then very popular. I agreed the more will- 
ingly as the Franco-Grerman War was immi- 
nent and the voice of the cannon threatened to 
silence every other, as it really afterwards 
did. We started on the 80th August for New 
York, where we began, on the 12th or 15th 
September following, an uninterrupted series 
through the United States of a hundred and 
twenty most brilliant and lucrative concerts. 
They proved extraordinarily attractive, and 
recalled to mind the fabulous reign of Jenny 
Lind. I found that immense progress had 
been made since my previous visit Every- 
where grand philharmonic societies and ar- 
tistie associations had been formed ; a taste 
for serious musie had been manifested and 
developed ; and, taking into due considera- 
tion the Vankeea' naturally extravagant love 
ol eeeentricity, I have no doubt that in 
time a logical process of refinement will take 
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place, and render this new nation perfectiy 
fitted to discern, understand, and assimilate 
great and high art On the termination of 
the tour in May, 1871, 1 declined the prop<^ 
sals made me by the Central States and Cali- 
fornia, and hastened back to Paris, where I 
found, alas ! as a result of recent events, heart- 
rending changes and apparentiy irreparable 
disorder. I stopped only a few days, and then 
went in viUagiatwn to Belgium. I was at 
Brussels in the midst of the re-organisation 
of the Conservatory of Music, oonsequent on 
the death of M. F^tis and the nomination of 
M. Gevaert in his place. Being desirous of 
continuing the traditions of my old and vener- 
ated master, Ch. de Bieriot, and of p r e se rving 
them for my country, J agreed to the proposals 
of M. Gevaert* and accepted the place of di- 
rector of the Finishing Class (Cwtit di /Vr* 
/eetionnement) m the Brussels Conservatory. 
I discharged the duties of the oflUce from 1871 
to 1873, adding to them during the second 
year those of director of the Popular Concerts. 
I gave a vigorous and new impetus to the in- 
stitution, which was falling into a somewhat 
tottering condition. I devoted myself passion- 
ately and frantically to the work. I spent 
my nights in reading and filling my mind with 
the scores of the old composers, and of such 
•among the modems as interested and captivik 
ted me, without allowing my attention to be 
diverted either from my beloved instrument 
or from whatever might inspire my fancy. 
Whether I worked more than my' strength 
would allow; whether there was too much 
strain on the mind and the nervous system ; or 
whether it was the fatigue of all kinds, physi- 
cal and moral pre-occupation, various annoy- 
ances and causes of vexation, which rapidly 
undermined my health, I know not ; but on 
the 13th September, 1873, 1 was attacked by 
a cruel disease, which reduced me to nothing- 
ness. Paralysis of all the left side, especially 
the hand^ suddenly reduced me to silence. All 
my strength was taken away ; all my vigor 
suppressed ; all my energy destroyed. Thanks 
to the devotion of my son-in-law. Dr. Ed. Lan- 
dowski, and of my kind old friend, Dr. Piogey, 
who got the highest medical celebrities of 
Paris, whom I thank with all the power of 
my soul, to take an interest in my case, the 
profound despair which at first took possession 
of me gradually calmed down. Five years 
have elapsed since the fearful calamity, the 
mere recollection of which annihilates me and 
renews all my anguish 1 1 cannot describe all 
that these genticmen have done and tried, and 
all that their affectionate and vigilant care is 
still inoessantiy trying, in order to complete 
my cure, although the state of my health Is 
now very satisfactory, and I can move my 
hand, without, however, being able to use it 
as vigorously as I could wish. It is to them that 
I owe my having been able to find contolaUon 
in the exerdse of my art by busying myself 
with composition, and even publbhing, sboe 
my terrible misfortune, the V&ix tWmst and 
the Concerto for Yioloneello. I go on work- 
ing* and am putting the hut too^es to many 
things, which may or may not see the light 
Alter my UlneA I naturally tendered my rMf> 
nation as professor k the Bnusela GoBierv>> 



atory, but the then Mbisler, IL Delcour, 
would not accept it, graciously begging me to 
continue as an honorary member of Uie pro- 
fessional staff. Last year (1877), feeling 
better and b stronger health, I was able 
gradually to resume my duties, and to set going 
again my dass, which had had to suffer some- 
what from the complications and incertitude 
caused by my illness. 

t 

WEBER'S PRSCiOSA. 



This bstHfaaing season has not offered through- 
out its entire course a mors delightful entertain* 
nent than the Preeiota of Pius Alexander Wolff, 
as performed on Monday night by the Melalngen 
Company at Dnuy Lane Tbeatrs. The play 
was, of course, given with Carl Maria von Web- 
er's incidental nuisic and thus to the attraction 
of a perfect dramatic wmembU was added t|ie 
charm of strains as characteristic and beautiful 
as any ever conceived by bin whom the world 
recognises as par exeellenet the composer of chiv- 
alry and romance. 8o many years have elapsed 
since Preeiom was last offered to an English au- 
dience, that we may safely regard it as new to ths 
present generation— new, we smaa In its en- 
tirety, the overture, as Is well known, having an 
occasional place in concert programmes, and the 
choruses being a common feature in the repertory 
of vocal associations. Under these circwnstaaees 
it may not prove aotim to dwell a little upon the 
origin and character of the work. Wolff appears 
to have already written hb gypsy drama when 
Weber nmde his acquaintance at Weimar In 1812. 
He was then a wellrknown actor of the high-aad- 
dry classical school, but so much a romsntidst at 
hsart that, whenever he put off the toga and 
took up the pen, he discoursed tbeoMs dear to the 
soul, not only of Weber, but of all Germans who 
looked for a purely German stage. As soon as 
PreewM was comphrted, Wolff applied to Eber- 
weln for the requisite incidental music, and hav- 
big' obtained what he wished, submitted the 
enthre work to the Berlin Intendant, who rejeeted 
it as •« likely to creaU a false interest " in the 
bands of robbers then infesting the neighborhood 
of the PrussUn capital Wolff's acquaintance 
with Weber snbsequeDdy ripening into friend> 
ship, he was led to ask the composer of Der Fre^ 
seftUCs for better music than Ebowein had written. 
With tUs request Weber complied, aHhough the 
result of an earlier effort of tlw same nature, in 
connectkm with BoehliU's Ikr este Ton, had 
proved the reverse of enoouraging. It Is inter- 
esting to note with what eamestnem and ardor 
the master threw himself into the task thus isf 
posed. He had but Just finished Der Frcfsditts, 
and might well have rested pending the bringing 
out of ttutt triumphant work. Instead of doing 
so he took up his weary pen once more, not, 
however, till, with conscientious cars, he had 
steeped his ndnd hi gjrpsy lore, and breathed the 
very air of gypsy romance. Many another eom- 
poser wouki simply have taken the lines to be 
illustrated, and Jotted down the music without 
more ado. Weber, on the contrary, read books 
on gypsy and Spanish life till his imsginatlon be- 
casse CMlted in. the right direction, afterwards so 
arriMiglng In his mind the snggestkms of his Isncy 
as that he could sit down and write the ofe rtar e 
first, though It is nmde up of the m e s 
the body of the work. Then^uslewas 
pleted. Bcginntag May t6,ISS0, Weber finished 
the seofU on July 10^ and sent U el^ with full di» 
rections to Wolff rsganUng the proper perfsrm- 
anoe of eaeh number. The first representation 
took place at Berlin In the foUowliv Mard^ and 
we are told that,, though newspi^er erittdsmeon* 
Itself very IMe with the mMle» the paUie 
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noogniMd al the ontMt eluurmf wbioh have nerer 
naoe been ditputed. It b alnott niperiliioat to 
ipeak here of the orerture, the one tong, ^ Ein- 
•em Un ieh," tung hy Preeiosa, or the concerted 
■Qmbert. TThese are more or lest familiar, which 
eaanoty however, be laid of the mut ic written to 
aoeompaify certain parts of the dialogue. Some 
of Weber's most characteristic and striking beau- 
ties are here dispUyed, though comparison with 
Headelssobn's later and bolder eiforto in the 
same line— witness AOudU^ AnHgtme^ and (Edi- 
^Hf— makes the passages seem timid and reti- 
cent. However Uiis may be, the fact remains, 
that Weber's delicate and suggestive music gives 
Infinite charm to the spoken lines, and aids the 
text no little hy helping lo complete iu poetic 
environment. The play, we should add, is far 
fMmi unworthy of such assistance. Though ro- 
maatle and ptoturesque from first to last, it does 
not depend upon these qualities alone for accept> 
aace, but presents several well-marked and skil- 
fuUy^rawn characters. Such is that of Preciosa 
herself, — the high-born maid stolen from her 
parents in childhood by gypsies, and ultimately 
festered lo their arms. Such is that of the old 
gyp^ mother, whose years have certoinly not 
blunted the keenness of her outlook after the 
*maln chance," and such is that of tlw old sol- 
dier who hides a very prudent regard for Ids own 
safety beneath the bounce and bluster of warlike 
spee ch . Moreover, the interest of the play runs 
along one broad line, and is easy to follow. No 
eoBstroction eonld be more simple or better 
adapted to bear without injury a mass of elal>> 



The performance of the music showed that the 
Melnlngen Company had not neglected to qualify 
themselves for the generally efficient discharge of 
sueh a task. We shall not be expected to say 
that as exponents of a musical drama they are up 
to the mark of a great opera troupe ; but it is a 
duty to declare that tlieir rendering of Weber's 
ehomses was such as even fastidious critics 4)ouid 
enjoy.. The famous *«Im Wald^met with ad- 
mirable treatment at their hands, while Friiulein 
Schwelghofer, as Preciosa, sang the song to which 
reference has already been made with appropri- 
ate simplicity and charming expression. Nothing 
could have been better than the effect of the 
little piece, as the singer warbled It unaffectedly 
from her seat among the rocks far up the stage, 
lo the soft accompaniment of finte and horns sta- 
tioned behind the scenes. An Increased orelie»w 
Ira, ably conducted by Herr Rieff, did Justice, on 
the whole, to Weber's delicate scoring, and, in 
fine, the musical representation left very little to 
desire. As for the purely dramatic performance, 
it was simply perfect. Fkeckisa, with all her 
vague unrest and longing for a higher and more 
congenial life, was most poetically embodied by 
Frttolein Schweighofer, whose prevailing gentle- 
ness and grace made absolutely startling by con- 
trast the fierceness with which her great love 
swept aside the gypsy captain when he pre- 
sumed to obstruct Its course. Equally good, in 
the very different part of the gypsy mother, was 
Frinlein Schmidt— a true personification of that 
form of shrewdness which is ever alert to make 
the best, anyhow, of circumstances as they arise. 
Don Alfonxo^ Predosa's devoted lover, was sym- 
pathetically represented by Herr Amdt Herr 
Hissel kepi the audience amused by his broad 
humor as Pedro^ and the small parts of Don 
Fraadsco (Herr Teller) and Don Fernando 
(Herr Blehard) were sustained with a skill that 
suffered no abatemeal through the probabilitjy of 
being overlooked. As always, with Uiis company, 
the details ef the represeatatkMi were complete. 
The gypelee carried lUnslon to Ito farthest point 
They were gypelee nol eafy la appearance, but la 
— k lU wild eaergy of tUr daaeeib <■ 



the abandon of their attitudes, in their childish 
curiosity about the dress of the lords and ladles 
who came among tliem, and in their eagerness to 
further, to their own advantage, the more equal 
distribution of property. Upon this, however, 
we need not Insist The reputation of the Ger- 
man company is sufficient guaranty that nothing 
which knowledge and skill could do to render .the 
scene complete was left undone. Some of the 
tableaux were specially effective, and the curtain 
had to be lifted no less than four times upon that 
which showed the gypsies in the act of setting out 
on their march through the forest; Preciosa 
borne shoulder high u]ion a litter, and the old 
mother sitting in a donkey-dart smoking her short 
pipe with great contentment Tliat Prteio$a Is 
one of the greatest triumphs of the German season 
cannot for a moment be dis|mted. •— JLoiiifon TYmcs. 



WHAT IS SAID OF If. 

CFtwu ths Boston Dai/y Advtrti$er, July IS.) 

Mr. John 8. Dwight announces In Dwightu Jwir^ 
ual ^ iiuiie of Saturday that with one more issue 
its publication wilt be discontinued. The announce- 
ment will be heard with very general regret In 
musical circles, and many who are not musical in a 
professional sense will be sorry to learn that this 
enterprise has not t)een sustained. During nearly 
thirty years good music Iws had no more Intelligent 
and devoted servant than IhcigktM JommaL Who- 
ever wishes to write tlie history of music in. Boston 
— we might almost say the history of music in 
America — for this period roust depend upon the 
Jmnnnal •/* 3/Mie as his best authority. And wh^ 
ever sn^ieeds Mr. DwIght in musical Journalism 
will be very fortunate if he succeeds also to his 
rare accomplishments, his refined though generous 
Judgment, and his loyal enthusiasm. 

<Proai the Boston JbHrnal, Jnly IS.) 

Dtn^M JjMtmtd 9/ Mnuc is to be discontinued. 
It has performed a wortliy mission, and its editor is 
entitled to a rest after nearly thirty years of hard 
work for the cause which he has promoted. 
(From the Bovton Tranteript, Jely IS.) 

Mr. Dwight's literary services in tlie cause of 
music have been so widely recognised that no men- 
tion of them is needed. Tlie discontinuance of the 
Journal will be a cause of quick regret to amateurs 
and connoisseurs of music, and will if ave a gap in 
Journalism which will with difficulty be filled. 
(From tlM JSslMntojf Stftning Oaatttt,) 

DmykCu Journal of Mumm, which is to be discon- 
tinued after the next number, has.had a long and 
creditable record in connection with the art to 
which it has been devoted. Mr. John 8. Dwight, 
its founder, and its editor through all its existence, 
is a gentleman possessed of a genuine enthusiasm 
for music, and who has given many years of con* 
sdentious and effective effort to its advancement In 
our country. He has been more identified with its 
literature during that period than any other Amer* 
lean, and he has been creditably known abroad for 
what he has done in this connection. He will re- 
tire with the respect and) gratitude of the friends 
of intellectual and refined culture. The only regret 
is that his labors have hot been pecuniarily more 
successful. There will, we trust, be a fitting suc- 
cessor to the enterprise from whidh he witbdi^a^e, 
and in this it is to be hoped the public will have 
the benefit, at least occasionally, of Mr. Dwight's 
ripe knowledge and valuable oomment 

(From tho Commenwoaith, Jely 0.) 

Mr. John S. Dwight, editor and projector of 
DwigkL*% Journal o/Muoic, announces that one more 
number will conclude its publication. It has been 
published at a loss, and that is the reason of Its dis- 
continuance. It has been of great service la fos* 
tering the higher order of music in this country, 
and none too warm thanks ars due Mr. Dwight for 
his conscientious devotion to.this service. We shall 
legrel the loss of his able and honest critielsm. 
The paper has ne ed ed more than anght else a good 
baslaese manager. 

(Ffeem the fiprlagasM i^iwNlsen, July It) 

IMfAl's Journal rfMuok, alter lwen|y-nlae yeaie 
elthe iaeel lUeraiy eerviee to bmmIc hi ' 



expires with its next number, whose issue will be 
delayed for a while. When it was founded there 
was no musical Journalism in the country, nor has 
there ever been a paper with this specialty to com- 
pete with Dwi^i Journal in iU higii standard of 
criticism. Only one or two of the so-called musical 
papers now existing are of the slightest value to 
music, or worthy the least respect as literature. 
Most of them are tenders to publishing firms, and 
are edited in the most trivial fashion ; nor do they 
as a rule succeed in giving the news,— the daily 
press forestalls them hi that Dwi^'§ Journal has 
not been of late years a good N«nra paper ; it has not 
done so well as it could have done ; but when we 
read Mr. Dwight's articles, we felt repaid for wait- 
ing,— the musical sense was so exquisite, and the 
literary expression so fitting in iU scholarly grace. 
John Sullivan Dwight Is now sixty-eight years old, 
and there are not many who remember that he was 
ordained over forty years ago over the Unitarian 
Church in Northampton/for his ministerial service 
was very brief. He was made for other work ; his 
writings set the high-water mark of musical Judg- 
ment, and no other person has approached his infiu- 
ence in making Bach and Handel and Beethoven, 
and the rest of the great masters of the classical 
era In music popularly apprecUted. The musical 
taste of this country owes a great deal to him. Hb 
Journal ought to have been supported, and would 
have been if Boston were in a state of musiod 
health. We cannot resist, at this turning-point hi 
Mr. Dwight's enviable life, the temptation to quote 
from that bright sketch of young Lowell's, In hie 
"Fable for CriUcs," where, beginning with Haw- 
thome, he says : — 

** When Ifatvrt was shaplBK him, slay was est gmated 
For making so full-slfled a man as shs wanted; 
So to ail oat h«r model, a IHllo she spaied 
From ooem flaor^raiiiod staff for a woman prspaied; 
And she oonld not have hit a more exeelleat plan 
For making htm felly and ptrfoetly man. 
The snoeem of h«r tehomo gave htr so much delist 
That she triad It again, shortly aftsr, In Dwight ; 
Only, when she was kneading and shaping the elay. 
She caag to her work la her sweet ehlldlt h way, 
And foand, when she'd pat the last touch to his sool. 
That the musle had somehow got'mlsed with the whole.'* 
(From the ssom: Boston Letter, July tl.) 
The announcement of the suspension of l>wi^*g 
Journal of Mu$ie after the next number has been 
received with genuine regret in literary as well as 
musical circles. The paper has long been an au- 
thority in iu way, and has stood for the best in 
musical culture. It has been one of the institutions 
of Boston, the existence of which was regarded as 
a credit to the city, a token of the refinement of its 
culture. Mr. Dwight has constantly maintained the 
standard high, and has striven persistently to bring 
the taste of the community up to it. For the pres- 
ent really enviable position of Boston as a musical 
city, much is certainly due to Mr. Dwight's efforts 
the past thirty years. For years he was far in ad- 
vance 'of the profession and the patrons of music, 
but he has lived to see a musically educated com- 
munity grow up where he has worked, and the 
standard steadily raised. He has been a severe and 
often harsh critic, but he has also been always in- 
telligent, criticising from well-established principles, 
and broad, inspired always by the highest and the 
best motives. He has been an enthusiast, thorough- 
ly devoted to his art, and his Journal reflected the 
purest sentiment and the highest musical culture. 
It has been intimated that tlie prospect of the es- 
tablishment of a new musical Journal hastened his 
determhiation to bring his publication to a close, but 
it is not apparent that this is correct. ... A new musi- 
cal Journal of high standard may, by and by, seek to 
esUblish itself in the place occupied by Dwight's, 
but it Is probably the fact that no formal or serious 
plans have yet been formed. .Dwight's stops be- 
cause It does not receive adequate support. Though 
it has not been fer some time so strong and, per* 
haps, so attractive as it used to be, it will be greatly 
ndssed, and It will be diOcult fer a new venture to 
eecuie tbf pUoe It hae held and the attentloo and 
eotffideace It has received, Mr. Dwight should 
BOW write the mueloal hietery el BeetOa aad the 
growth el mneieal enltare la AoKrioas soaw thhsk 
hewlUdeea. Ba le aow al week ea a ehaplar as 
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Hntio la Boston for tho MeborUl Hiiloiy of tho 
dt/. 

(Ftom Um MUM, Jul j 33.) 

_ » 

Mb. Dwioht's Rbtisbmbvt— and ArrxBf — 
The ceMAtion of DwigkVt Journal ofMunc iroprett- 
ft eTerjr reader of musical literature and everyone 
who appreciates worthy music as a lamentable 
OTent for musical interests, lirst and principally be- 
cause it ap)pcals to their own consciences, and they 
know that were they really concerned for music, a 
paper of such excellence would not have stopped 
for lack of support. Mr. Dwight has been getting 
old for some years now, and the wonder is not that 
be should be unequal to the requirements of mod- 
em journalism and disappointing to customers tlut 
want the news; on the contrary, the wonder is that 
he should have been asked, this dosen years back, 
to run such a journal without an able staff under 
his direction. If there ever was to be a ilrst-class 
musical journal in America, its opportunity was 
under Mr. Dwight's direction.' He ought to have 
been sustained liberally by Boston men who could 
well have afforded to give Boston the distinction 
of the only true musical journal in America. We 
are aware of the objections which will be brought 
to Mr. Dwight's "narrowness,"— his irreconcilable 
attitude toward Wagner and Berlioz and Rubin- 
stein,— his fanaticism, as the new school call it, for 
Bach, Handel, and Beethoven. This would not 
have injured the paper in the least. Mr. Dwight's 
objection to tlie music of the future never prevent- 
ed him from giving large accounu of its perform- 
ance on every notable occasion, as of the Buhnen- 
fesUpielat Baircuth in 1876, for instance. Had he 
had the proper backing and assistance of subordin- 
ates to make his journal a current encyclopasdia'of 
musical news and criticfsm, there can be no doubt 
lie would have done so. His editorial opinion need 
not have been' lamed one whit, and the natural im- 
pression of disproportionate honor paid to the old 
composers over the modem would have never 
arisen. It is very much to be regretted that Mr. 
Dwight was not afforded the privilege of doing 
what no other man in America has shown the ca- 
pacity of doing,— carrying on a scholarly and au- 
thoritative musical journal without fear or favor. 
The course of so-called musical journalism in this 
country has not been exceptionally bad. It is 
everywhere what it is here,— -largely commercial, 
dependent on cliques or on dealers. Even the best 
publishing Arms cannot make a first-lass independ- 
ent paper. They tliink they cannot afford the sac* 
rillce. Tiiat is the reason Ditson 4 Co. cut looso 
from Mr. Dwight. As a result, they have an inno- 
cent sheet which duly advertises all their publica- 
tions, and whose opinion nobody ever thinks of 
quoting. Church & Co. of Cincinnati publish a 
handsome and honomble paper, tlie Muueal Visitor; 
iheAmerieam Art Journal is a " newsy " and inform- 
ing paper ; but neither these nor any of the list has 
any lifting and advancing 'quality. Music might 
stay in the stocks for all the current musical papers 
would do, since they feel bound to show courtesy 
to every sort of music, and would not damn the 
worst prayer-meeting or variety tune, (or fear of 
hurting some publisher's feelings. It is of other 
stuff that the really useful musical journalists must 
be made. 

The regrets all over the country are mora or less 
folderol, since their feeling practically expressed in 
subscriptions would have rendered its verbal ex- 
pression unnecessary. But they are especially su- 
perfluous in Boston, whose musical public has shown 
a gross ingratitude io Mr. Dwight, and a shallow 
valueing of his work which no amount of flattery 
now can gloss over. Tlie same sort of thing is now 
going on in regard to Carl Zerrahn, the great con- 
ductor of the Handel and Haydn and Harvard sym- 
phony concerts,— -tlie entire body of standard mu- 
sical entertainments in Boston for almost if not 
quite a generation. Now one of the nch Bostoni- 
ans has gone wild over Georg Henschel, and has 
endowed an orchestra with him for leader, in such 
wise as ought to have been dohe for Zerrahn many 
years ago.. Boston it to be wished much joy of 
Uentcbel, but despite all his qaallflcatlons and am- 
bitions, this brilliant yonng man it not yet gi«at, 
Mr doToid of §»▼« faults^ and U nay woU be 



questioned whether he will last He Is In a trying 
position,— as whoever essays musical joumalitm 
after John Sullivan Dwight will be. 

(FTofB the Boston fVmuaipi, July SI.) 
Tlie Springfield RepuUican*9 heat over the itop- 
Vm. of i>wigkV9 Journal ^ Afuiie It amaiing, ac- 
quired at such a distance from the scene, and also 
somewhat do irop, Mr. Dwight, who b apparently 
enjoying his well-earned otium cum dignitaU, night 
well pray to be spared from such lU-infonned cbam- 
pionsliip. 

(Krom the li|Mi«glleM JTi^iiMleaN, July M.) 
Tliere Is a general feeling of disappointment over 
the stopping of DwiffhVM Journal ^ Mutie, at least 
so far at the newspapers are concerned, for Mr. 
Dwight never failed of appreciation from them. 
Tlie New York Sun eulogitcs Mr. Dwight as the 
Rtpubliean has done, saying that ^ his voice has for 
thirty years been heard advocating and encourag- 
ing whatever is best and noblest In art, and at the 



8. Dwight annowioet the tvtpentlon of the publi- 
cation of that journal with the next Ittoe. Want 
of support is the cause, the paper having been 
published at an actual lost for tome time past 
Although support by subseripUon and ailvertlsing 
had been promised in order to prevent this disaster, 
yet the liopes thus raised were doomed to disap- 
pointment, the paper snflering a falUng off both In 
subscription and advertising, of so serious a nature 
as to oblige the editor to close up abruptly. «« Be- 
sides," he says, •• we are weary with the long work 
(twenty-nine years), seeing that It has to be carried 
on under such discouraging conditions, and within 
such economical and narrow limits that It Is Impos 
sible to make the Journal what we wish It to be." 

So ends the career of another musical JoumaL 
It could hardly be called a '' peoples' paper," yet It 
doubtless had a use, and performed It Whatever 
may have been Its influence. It can traly be said of 
It that from the first It has nobly held to iu cosivio- 



end it is as with many other prophets, discourage- ^^''^' iwerving neither to the right hand nor to the 
nient and failure." The 6mii recognises also the ^'^ Peace to Its ashes, and rest and recnperatlon 
defects of his exclusive devoUort to the elder com^ ** **' fc«-«-^ -«•— 
posers, and his neglect of news, but declares that, 
after all, his joomars influence has been "deep and 
abiding throughout the country In the direction of 
sterling music," "has set the feet of tens of thou- 
sands of musical scholars In the right path," and 
now perishes, " the oldest and most honorable land- 
mark in the history of musical journalism la this 
country." The Boston tea-Uble paper, however, 
seems to consider Mr. Dwiglit and his Journal as 
private Boston matters, and tiiihks it strange and 
superfluous that anybody ouUlde of Boston should 
take any interest in the event But human nature 
is so made that the interesting will interest, no mat- 
ter where it Is, and Mr. Dwight has been much too 
imporunt for Boston to smother. We may be per- 
mitted to doubt whetlier he is perfectly satisfled to 
And that the s4H;alied musical publip of Boston 
doesn't think enough of his work to support his 
journal, but prefers Dexter Smith and Earl Marble. 
(Froni iiarptf't Wttklff [Q. W. Curtit], AegustS.) 
Wo observe with regret that Dwiyki'o Journal of 
Mutie b to be suspended. It has been published 
for more than a quarter of a century, and has been 
constantly at the head of musical journalism. In- 
deed, Mr. John S. Dwight will be remembered as 
the flrst of musical critics of the highest character 
in this country. His lectures upon the great com- 
posers in Boston forty years ago set the key for tiie 
general American appreciation of Uandel, Haydn, 
and Beethoven, and all the years and all the great 
perfomiances of the works of those composers 



to its honored editor. 

(FroM theLoodoa AfiMlMl WoHd, JaljJI.) 
But lately we had to record the withdrawal of 
La Hevuo et Gaxeite Mu§ieaU do Pario from the bon- 
orablo company of art Joumalt. Mow, after a 
career, if not quite to long. In no degree lett praito- 
worthy,an old friend on the other Side of the Atkn- 
tic is about to follow suit The subjoined appears 
in the number of Dwighi'o Journal ^ Muoie (Boa- 
ton) for Saturday, July Id. 

TlMt this announcement will be perased with 
earnest regret wo feel assured. Trath is that 
VwiifktM Journal was hardly "spicy" enough for 
many of our godhead cousins. Exclusively de- 
vote4 to art culture, art record, art critfeism, and 
the Interests of art generally, Itfrom the beginning 
contlttently ditdalned personaiitiet, for which rea- 
ton, apart from genuine worth at an Intelligent 
organ of opinion and a chronicle to which, however 
JudgmenU vary. Implicit confidence night be given, 
it detervet, and will obtain, grateful remembrance. 
(From ttM Loodoa FIgar; August •.) 
The oldest of the American musical papers. 
Dufiykt'M Jomnal ^ Muoie^ will be disconUnned 
after its next number. Its editor, the veteran Mr. 
John 8. Dwight, frankly owns, etc. . . . The tmtk 
Is that Dwi^a Jomnal of Mume has outlived Its 
time. Twenty-eight years ago, when It was founded 
by Mr. Dwight, musical matters fai the United 
Sutes were very different from what they are 
now. The love of music has not only Increased, 
but musical newspapers are far more numerous 



since tluit time have but confirmed Mr. Dwight's ^^ ^^^ ^ift. Those musical newspapers are of 



judgments. 

In his journal he has always maintained the 
highest and severest standard. Indeed, It has been 
sometimes urged that with the Upse of time his 
taste demanded the dryer and dryer strain, and tlmt 
Bach was almost too melodious and popular. But 
these were only the harmless Jests of respect for 
an unswerving loyalty to the best and an unsparing 
antipathy to all chariatanry In music Although 
tlie Journal stops, its influence will always be felt. 
It has done its work in developing a popular taste 
for the noblest productions of a great art, and the 
name of John Sullivan Dwight will bt honorably 
and indissolubly associated with the history ii 
music in this country. 

(From the 'Sow Tork TWduae, August 7.) 

Dmigkeg Journal of Afune has been discontinued 
after an existence of twenty-nine years, ^r. John 
S. Dwight, the editor. Is a sound and schohtrly 
musician, and a careful and honest critic, and It Is 
to his influence, exerted personally and through his 
paper, that Boston b hugely Indebted for the ad- 
vance in musical cultivation which has taken place 
there during the last quarter of a oentwy. The 
discontinuance of the Joamal wlU bt vltwed with 
marked regret, and It b to be h^ied thai Mr. 
Dwight wUl not withdraw himself altogether from 
musieal affairs, la whieh he hat nadt hb faflnf i 
fait to long and to benvfidaUy. 

jpnpsm dursA's iiaHMi ruusr, CtoslBaBtD 
Under tha heading •'Tht Sad of a long Slorr" 
la X>isVik'«. JearMif ^ if Mje lor J«|y UtMr. J& 



a moro energetic character than tlie tradltkms of 
Dufi^o Journal would allow ; while the more influ- 
ential of American music-lovers are deeply Im- 
bned(1] with the love of that modem Oerman 
school with which Mr. Dwight can feel no sympa* 
thy. . . . Far more vigorous treatment of musical 
matters b now demanded by the Amerkaa people, 
and thus It Is that Dwit^M Journal diee In the ful- 
ness of Iu time, and with the honor which attaches 
to a long and unblemished career. 

^MgfyVg S^ountal of d^turtt. 



SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 18S1; 

VALEDICTORY. 

Thb b the latt appearance of the Jimwtiif 
Mwie which hat to long borne our name. For 
need^ rett» ar well at to gain tine for the tola- 
tloa of certain practical problemt (out of which 
however, nothing hat yet come), tlib^otf marlm 
aomber (to to tpeak, eoatiderii^ how aiaay dbit- 
aary onloglet aad lettoat It bat ealM forth) hat 
beaa delayed beyond oar original latMitloa. la 
Che latt Bumbor (July 1$) wo fraakly gave the 
raatoaa for thg ditooatlaaaaco : aanely, that the 
paper does aol pay, bat actaally aatailt a lost 
upoB ita adltor;iuid that aaid editor, ooateiDat of 
bit owB abeirtooadagi, b baarttly woaiy of tho 
•tTHlhto^aaf tl« tkb« attro wbUa aadi oon* 
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nomieml Umitt ai render it impoetibli lomake 
mek a Journal at be has desired. 

The truth if, we have for some time been con* 
▼inced that there ii not in this country now, and 
never baa been, any adequate demand or support 
for a musical journal of the highest tone and char- 
acter. The last experiment of any promise, the 
Mu$ieal Beoiewt established' in New York less 
than three years ago, was unable to complete its 
second year. The musical papers that Uve and 
ilourish financially are those that serve the inter- 
ests of music trade and manufacture, and which 
abound in endless columns of insignificant three- 
line items of intelligence or news ; the slang term 
** newsy ** is a description wliich they covet A 
Journal which devotes itself to art for art's sake, 
and strives to serve the ends of real culture, how- 
ever earnestly and ablyi gets praise and conpli* 
ment, but not support. 

Besides, such is the spirit of competition, that 
the moment a paper seems to be beginning to suc- 
ceed, instead of concentrating forces upon it to 
build it up to self-sustaining strcngtli, others, 
roused by its example, start some new and rival 
enterprise, dividing the support which might have 
gone to one really good, important journal, or to 
two or three good ones. When we began in 1852, 
there were barely three or four musical journals 
In this country. Now they count by the hundred, 
almost every important music-dealer publishing 
his own organ. 

Again, when we began, musical literature of 
any consequence, In the English language, was 
extremely meagre. We had to translate largely 
from the German and the French, to furnish val- 
uable matter for our readers. All this is changed. 
Musical writers, criticisms, biographies, histories, 
analyses of great musical works, abound. Es- 
pecially has the attention paid to music In the 
daily and weekly press increased of late, while In 
their quality the newspaper criticisms show a 
very marked Improvement. Musical journals as 
such, therefore, such as may have been inJlspen- 
saUe to culture and the public taste some years 
ago, now naturally seem almost superfluous. So 
long as the average music-loving, or music-curious, 
eitixen can read the notice of the last night's 
concert, fresh and early, as he takes his buck- 
wheats, smoking hot, over his breakfast-table, he 
is not apt to trouble himself to look into a specials 
1st paper once or twice a month to keep him up 
to the true pitch of opinion. Of course it is use- 
less for a slow, fortnightly journal, limited to 
eight pages, to compete with the daily newspaper 
la Ut speciality of new. 

Then, too, there is no putting out of sight the 
fact, thai the great themes for discussion, criti- 
cism, literary exposition and description, which 
Inspired us In this journal's prime, the master- 
works and character and meaning of the immor- 
tal ones like Bach and Handel, Moxart, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, and the rest, although they cannot 
be exhaust^, yet inevitably lose the charm of 
novelty. We have said our say about them all 
so often, and so fully, have preached so many 
sermons on these glorious texts, that it is hard to 
find anything new to say. What more can one 
write, for instance, about the five and sixtieth 
Christmas performance of the Megsiakf — except 
to compare the singers, or to criticise the execu- 
tion, and those are matters of but momentary 
consequence. In a few years It will be the same 
with the Pasfian Mwtic of Bach. The thoughu 
we then Insbled on from Inmost coovietlon, with 
a xeal for inciting others to seek, and helping 
ethers to appreciate the divine power and beiMity 
•ad gveal meaning of those inspired art ereations, 
are now beoone the common property of all the 
world. Of oonrse we never owned thism, bat we 
felt them and endeavored, eomewhai locoeisfoily 
vIlUa a aarroirv alowl^ wideniBf ehrela to aaka 



others feel their truth. All true thought, truly 
stated. Inevitably crumbles in the course of time in- 
to the smallest current coin. Lacking the genius to 
make tlie old seem new, we ctudidly confess that 
what now challenges the world as new in music 
fails to stir us to the same depths of soul and feel- 
ing that the old masters did and doubtless always 
will. Startling as the new composers are, and 
novel, curious, brilliant, beautiful at times, they 
do not inspire us as we have been inspired be- 
fore, and do not bring us nearer heaven (in fact 
** the other place " Is where some of them seem 
most at home t) We feel no inward call to the 
proclaiming of the new gospel We have fried 
to do justice to these works as they have claimed 
our notice, and have omitted no intelligence of 
them which came within the limits of our columns, 
but we lack motive for entering their doubtful 
service ; we are not ordained Uielr prophet. If 
these had been enthroned the Dii mqfmrti of the 
musical Olympus, and there had been no greater 
gods : if tlie contributions of the past tliirty years 
to musical production were the whole of music, 
we never should have dreamed of establishing a 
musical journal, nor would Music have been able 
to seduce us from other paths, in which, by per- 
severing, we might possibly have done more good. 
It may be all a prejudice ; perhaps we are one- 
sided; perhaps, too steady contemplation of the 
glory of the great age has seared our eyeballs for 
Uie modem splendors; but we prefer to leave 
these and their advocacy to ** whom it may con- 
cern." ' Doubtless here Is one secret of much of 
the indifference to this journal : the ** disciples 
of tlie newness " feel that It has not been in sym- 
pathy with what they would call the new musical 
spirit of the times, and Innocent Inquirers take 
the cue from tliem. But we revenge ourselves 
with pointing to the unmistakeable fact, that in 
tlie concertrgiving experience of tonlay, at (eiMt 
in Boston, the prurient appetite fur novelty (new 
fashions) seems to have reached Its first stage of 
satiety, and tliat programmes must In the main 
be classical to secure good audiences In the long 
run. If we In any humble way have helped to 
bring about this good result, we may at least 
feel tliat our labor has not been entirely thrown 
away. 

But whatever may have been the causes of our 
failure to make this Journal what It should be, we 
are disposed to find them mostly In tlie editor 
himself. We cannot endorse the too kind sug- 
gisstion of the sympathixing writer in the Sjtrinff^ 
Jleld RepMicah, that Boston, or tliat the musical 
public anywhere, has been ** ungrateful " to us. 
Surely we can complain of no '* Ingratitude " on 
the part of the press; Its treatment has been al- 
most uniformly generous and appreciative ; wit- 
ness the '* olntuaries " we have copied, not omi^> 
ting frank and honest strictures on our course. 
We have long realised that we were not made 
for the competitive, sharp enterprise of modem 
journalism. That turn of mind which looks at 
the ideal rather tlian the practicable, and the 
native indolence of temperament whkh some- 
times goes with it, have made our movements 
slow. Hurry who will, we rather wait. and take 
our chance. The work which could not be done 
at leisure, and in dbregard of all Immediate 
effect, we have been too apt to feel was hardly 
worth the doing. To be first in the field with 
an announcement, or a criticism, or an Idea, was 
no part of our ambition ; how can one recognise 
competitors, or enter into competition, and al the 
same time keep his eye upon the tmUiT If eae 
have anything worth saying, will it not be as igood 
to-morrow as to-day? A poor quallllcation for 
the Jouroalistlo soramble of this year IMl I la- 
deed we eaanoisoramble. And, far from making 
any boast of it, va muH aeeasa oarself of great 
oBiiMloas and pfooraetiaaittoaf aol la 



with the modem idea of aa editor, even In the 
quiet field of Art Yet somehow we feel that we 
have performed a considerable amount of labor, 
such as It was, in our day. 

One of our frank contemporaries, whom we 
eopy elsewhere, says that this has never been a 
** peoples' ** paper. Yes, you have us there. To 
be a tribune of the people, in your sense, we 
never felt to be our mission. Nan mrnikt pou^ 
mui amnet.' We do not believe In writing down 
to people. We have been perhaps too sensi- 
Uvely unwilling to Insult the popokr Intelligence 
by thinkhig anything too good » any thought, or 
view of Art, or any music— for the average 
listener or reader. ** Stale the best that there is 
in yon and the great worM will come round to 
you;** that^ In effect. Is the Emersonian maxim 
which has saved many an ingenuous young mind 
from renouncing Its birthright. The few, the 
most appreciative (and they are not always the 
most technically prepared ones) must be reached 
first; what these see, feel and approve, will 
surely make lu way to wider and wider aceepi* 
ance. This at least has been the lesson of our 
life. Now If you begin with trying to Ingratiate 
the general mass, '« the people," you are In danger 
either of talking baby talk to them, or of turning 
your art joum J into a musical primer and ABC 
book, or of chopping everything np Into thai 
poor mincemeat (too often dogs' meat) of smalt 
paragraphs and items, which so abound In many 
musical papers, and which catch the idle eye, but 
do not Inform the mind ; or of running Into petty 
personalities, which may ** splee " a paper, while 
they sink its dignity; or finally, you fall Into the 
temptation of always striving after and proclaim- 
ing the esce/iltona^ when wholyome dally bread 
is the thing most wanted. On this point we 
make our own confession witliout riiame. In the 
lower stages of culture, the people, especially we 
Americans, are easily stirred up to '^ seek a sign," 
to be on the ^ vim for every so-called ««blg 
thing." World's Uin are on the brain, and 
threaten us so frequently thai the exceptional 
spreads over all, and there is no room, time or 
thought left for the common* It teads to be aU 
mountain with no valleys; all excitement, no 
repose; all exceptloa aad ao rule. In mnsle, 
too, we have our moaster festlvab aad Peace 
Jubilees, each leeklng to surpass the other by its 
unprecedented scale of magnitude, as if the 
measure of value were mere sise. We have 
borne our share of satire and rebuke In times 
past for our cold response to such appeals. Wa 
think the world shows signs of coming round to 
our unpopular way of thinking. And we ooa- 
gratulate our Bostoa, at least, thai she has out* 
growa such childish ambitions, and has settled 
down upon regular triennial oratorio festivals 
(like those of Birmingham aad the Rhine cities), 
within the limits of artistic taste and common- 
sense. 

It only remains for os to return our heartfelt 
thanks to our faithful and able contributors aad 
correspondents, with all of whom It has been a 
labor of love, a service of sincere devotion to the 
good cause in music, to help us make the Jaumat 
useful aad attractive. Some of these have stodd 
by us from .the first aad proved themselves true 
f rieads. Thr same may be said of many of oar 
subscribers. On their account especially it makes 
us sad to feel thai the little bark, which lbs/ 
have helped so long to keep afloat, cheering oar 
looeliness in the loag work, most aow go down 
before rsaehiag the and of iu thirtieth aaaoal 
voyage. Tlwy have aol the oood^ort which we 
shall hava, of a great seasaof reel aad fireedeoi 
when the bordda la rolled ofl^oai a«r tboaldert. 

Bol we do ad despair of dBuileal joaraalisa. 
If il ie hapraotleahla witUa the aarrov llmiie of 
a Bllla eaa-BMB eqpaa ttbe ow afw«» wiihoal ea|^ 
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iftal, witlioot t)i« means of •iil»rgement» and un- 
willing to avail itself of questionable and dis- 
tasteful ways for gaining circulation, it is still 
possible that some day somebodj will furnish the 
means for building up a Journal upon a much 
broader foundation, with capital, with room for 
greater Tarietjr of matter in its columns, with 
meant of commanding first-class paid contrib- 
utors, and with not merely one to do all the edi- 
torial work, but with a corps of editors, each 
responsible in his department, and representing, 
it may be, rarious sides in some of the great ques- 
tions, as of old and new school Such a Journal 
would absorb any rirals worth absorbing} it 
would hare nem$ enough, well-sifted news, in 
spite of the newspapers, while it could afford to 
treat at length, without fear or favor, questions 
of principle and taste In Art. All this combined 
under one experienced, catholio and comprehen- 
sive head, who need not feel always bound to 
write himself on wwy topic, would be a musical 
journal worth the while. It is essentially the 
plan suggested by our unknown warm sympa- 
thixer in the SpringfiM RepyNiean. We doubt 
not it will come. Some music-loving millionaire, 
not content with guarantying orchestras and 
building splendid music-halls, will some day feel 
the need of a great, many-sided, high-toned musi- 
cal JonmaL We may live to see it after the 
qraings of active energy are dried up in our- 
selves. But -Art is kmg, though life is short 
And so we hombly take our leave. 

JOHK 8. DWIOUT. 



MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

What follows was intended for the concluding 
portion of a chapter of Musical History prepared 
for the "Memorial History of Boston.** That 
chapter has grown to such unexpected length 
that much of it will have to be omitted for the 
present, leaving us free to give this portion In 
this final number of our Journal It must be un- 
derstood that this is history, and not criticism. 
We do not enter into any discussion of the 
mooted questiosis about Tanie Sol-Fa^ ** absolute 
pitch,** or the ** movable Doi** We only aim to 
show what has been done, and show the promise 
of the future. 

Let us step down for a moment from the heights 
and the high schools of art, from symphony and 
oratorio^ and from the university, and watch be- 
ginnings in the very nursery. Let us look into 
the public schools, where singing has been taught 
on a progressive system, from the youngest pri- 
maries upward, both by rote and note, for at 
least forty }'ears. Tliis mdvement started rather 
▼aguely to be sure, contenting itself at first with 
^demonstrating that all children, with a very few 
exceptions, only enough to" prove the rule," can 
be taught to sing. It was Uie assertion of a 
faith, rejected by our Puritan forefathers, in tlie 
musical natbre of man. It has grown up into 
something which can properly be called a Bos- 
ton institution ; and if its principle is sound, the 
germ of a musical future is contained in it. 

It dates back to the early days of the old Acad- 
emy of Music, (1833-41), and to the impression 
made upon the m\w\ of Mr. Wm. C- Woodbridge, 
by what he hcsnl v,vi 5aw in the schools of Ger- 
many and Holland, where vocal music was taught 
as one ol the elements of common education. 
After his retam to Boston he stated his experi- 
ence and his conviction before a meeting of the 
^nds of edneatioQi This was in ISSO. In Jan- 
luryr 183S, on the. recommendation of a report 
mad* by Ithe Chairman of the Primary 8di6ol 



(yommittee»-Mr. George. H. SneUing, it was voted 
$hat tha experiment thooki be tried in one school 
<Mf each primary district.. Ia-18$6» in response to 
• mfpgrlal ft^ the. Academy, the SdiooL Com- 
mittee voted to haTe.aHiski tanght ia four .«£ tha^ 



grammar schools, under the direction of the Acad- 
emy. That meant practically under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lowell Mason, and according to the 
Pestalossian, or inductive, method, first applied 
to music by Niigeli of Zurich, and embodied in 
Mason's Academy Manual. For some time the 
brave resolution was not seoonded by prompt and 
adequate municipal appropriations. But mean- 
while Dr. Mason devoted himself with such neal 
and tact, gratuitously, to testing the plan in a sin- 
gle school, and with such success, that it was 
voted to employ a salaried teacher of singing, for 
not more than two hours each week, in ea^ of 
the grammar schools. This the Academy's Re- 
port for 1839 decUred to be •* the Magna CharU 
of musical education in this country.*' 

So the work went on, under the personal In- 
struction of Messrs. Mason, Webb, and others, 
steadily and slowly gaining ground, despite the 
intermittent faith and sympathy of new School 
Committees. In 1846, ten of the schools were 
assigned to Dr. Mason, and ten lb Mr. B. F. Ba- 
ker, as head music teacher. 

In 1848, two half-hour lessons were required 
each week for every pupil ; and In sobm schods 
the regular female teachers and ushers were so- 
far initiated into the method as to enable them to 
carry on the lessons between the visits of tlie mu- 
sical instructors. Pianos also were provided. 
Vain efforts had been made for years to revive 
the attention paid to music in the primary schools, 
beginning at the root of the matter ; for in the 
earliest years, almost in infancy, the eaf should 
be made familiar with muskal tones and acquire 
some practice both in singing and in reading 
them from notes, as a foundation for all further 
progress. Let Uie little child learn properly to 
sing even the simplest melody ; let him identify 
each tone whfeh he delights to hear and make 
w^& corresponding characters upon the staff, and 
wiU» diose syllables, numbers, letters which con- 
ventionally denote the relations of the tones to 
<me another and to a common key-tone; let him 
feel every day the rhythmical delight of singing 
with his fellows in good time and tune ; let him 
be led unconsciou^y to know c o ncord from dis- 
cord, to feel the beauty of a perfect chord, and 
to some slight extent to sing in parts with other 
voices,— and his interest in music is secured for 
life ; he r^lU grow up sensitive, attentive to the 
music made about him, even If he should not be* 
come much of a singer himself. This is the time 
for loosening the sdl, so that any Utent germs of 
native talent may find 'an outlet to the light. 
The older schools were taught at disadvantage 
until this preparatory period was provided for. 

It was not until the first musical school festival 
held in tlie Music Hall at the close of the school 
year In 1868, that the true value of such an ele- 
ment in early education vividly impressed most 
of the lielievers in our public schools as the pal- 
ladium of our free InstitutkNis. The lovely spec- 
tacle, together with the inspiring thrill of tlw 
united fresh and silvery voices of tw^ve hundred 
children, in cheerful songs, or in sustained tones 
of solemn chorals, brought the truth of the mat- 
ter home to all present. Those annual festivals, 
due in a great measure to the forethought, aeal 
and organizing faculty of one member of the 
School Committee, Dr. J. B. Upham, grew more 
and more impressive year by year, and told of 
steady progress, so that it became an easier mat- 
ter to secure the sanction of the whole committee 
and of Boston for complete and systeomtic meas- 
ures. From that year (1888) a standing lub- 
oommittee on music, of five members, became a 
part of the annual distribution of functions in the 
school eonmitteet Dr. Upham was the chainsan 
of the five. It waaecdared that two hove weekly 
shoidd bo given in each frammar school to sing- 
iog» praetioo of Mtatio«« sealee aad.ifodlac 



pie music, under the teachers of the several dis- 
tricts, Messrs. Butler, Bruce and Drake. In the 
primaries there was to be singing at the opening 
and dose of each school session, with what mon 
might he thought expedient. Mr. Zerraha was 
employed in tlw Girls' High and Normal Schools, 
partly to the end of qualifying the pupils to teach 
music as well as the other usual branches. 

'We need not fottow the wavering policy of 
successive school committees regarding both the 
musical instruction and the annual Festivals; 
these inspiring exhibitions have been greatly 
missed for seven or eight years past More than 
once the work qf years was undone by some un- 
easy change of measures, and hope deferred, 
though not discouraged. 

At last, in 1884, a most imporUnt step was 
taken: the problem of musical instruction in the 
primary schools was met in earnest. A man ap- 
peared with the peculiar gift for such a task, pos- 
sessed with the genius of love and patience for 
it, full of enthusiasm and nnbounded devotion, full 
of invenUon, and with a remarkable tact for the 
adaptation of means to ends,— -Mr. Luther W. 
Mason, whose labors la the sdiools of Cincinnati 
had attracted much attention. He managed soon 
to interest the smallest children. The casual 
visitor would find tliem singing naturally and 
sweetly,— nearly all of them— first simple tunes 
by ear or imitation, and gradually by note. He 
prepared useful charts, in krgo characters, con- 
taining the essential progressive exercises. He 
also had transUted and printed in convenient 
little books the successive parU of ^Hohmann's 
Practice Cdnrse," eonUinlng a progressive series 
of songs^ duets, etc., as well as exercises, suited 
to the different ages of the children. A profes- 
sor of gymnastics and of elocution was employed, 
so that the right posture of the body and the 
right way of breathing were made aoxiliaty to the 
production of a full, true, sustained tone. In one 
year Mr. Mason had established hb system lo 
185 of the S50 primary schools. It was not loi^ 
before they began to sing in parts of simple har- 
mony, and to take delight in holding out the toties 
of a full chord. Essentially the same method 
was adopted and developed further In the gram- 
mar schools by Mr. SharUnd, Mr. Holt, and 
others, who have shown astonishing results in the 
ease and certainty with which pupils read at 
sight, name Uie tones which the teacher or vis- 
itor hums to them or strikes on the piano, and 
even analyxe a chord when struck. In the Girb' 
High and Normal Schools, Mr. Eichberg, who 
for some years has held the position of superin- 
tendent of musical bstruetion in all the pobllo 
schools of Boston, has carried the developoMnt 
still farther, so that it is really an artistic pleas- 
ure to hear his classes of young ladies, many of 
them destined to become teachers in their turn, 
sing from the eholoe collection of pieces In three 
and four part harmony which he has prepared 
for their use. 

In 1868 Mr. Eichberg was commissioned to 
visit the schools abroad, and made an elaborate 
report upon the music teaching he had witnessed 
in Hamburg, Beriin, Leipsig, Halle, Dresden, 
Frankfort, and Bavaria, to which was appended 
a very full list of suitable works fdr such instruc- 
tion. 

In 1870 a complete progressive course was 
mapped oat, frpm. the lowest primary to the high- 
est grammar c1|ms. But the good work done in 
the GMm* High Sehopb was not, and is not yet, ex- 
tended into the English High |md Latin Schools 
for boys. In the Vienna Exposition of 1878 the 
edoca^oonl qritem of th^ Boston poUlc sebools 
was folly represented nnd^ the direction of Mr. 
John p. PhUbriek, •soperiatoadont . of Poblie 
Sofaoola. In hie rqmrt ho sayt: ^Tho qrstsm 
ofmnsiealteitnmlieftiii 
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«d bj tiw Uft report of the Chtumui of the Cooi- 
nittse on Uniie, Dr. J. B»xt«r Vphun, tha 
prosTmmme for nuilckl Inttmctton in the dtffcr- 
m BrBdet ol ichoola, the nunietl text-book* b}' 
McMra. Eichberg, Sharluid, Holt, Mid Mmod, 
•nd Mpecially the four eerie* of audckl chertt by 
Lnther W. Uawo, wu unutimooilj uid empbMi- 
«w3\.y declered bjr the able comoiitlee of expert* 
«a thii enbject to be the be>t in exiatence. . The 
chart*, which are the fruit of manj yean of la- 
bor and experiment! by Mr. Uaaon, were regard- 
ed ai Taitly niperior to everything el*e of the 
kind known to exiet, and accordingly their ao- 
thor wai honored by the award of a Medal of 
Ifevit.'' At the Centennial ExhiUtlon in Phila-' 
delphia (1876) theie mnilc chart* and method 
were moch admired by foreign vltitort, eipecially 
bj the JapancN Commluionen, wboie glowing 
report to the educational autfaoritioi of tlieir own 
government led to an Invitation to Ur. Maaon to 
iDtrodace hi* lyitem perionaUy in the govem- 
■ent icbool* of Japan. For teveral year*, with 
•very convenience placed at hi* diipotal, he ha* 
been Jeaching the young JapanoM in Tokio to 
ring and read mnalo according to our lytlcm, ad- 
ding three notei to their Imperfect •calo, and with 
a mceew moat gratifying to the Empreai and the 
Japaneae, but greatly to tbe baa of the primary 
•choola of Boaton, which now rely for marieal in- 
itrnctlon on tbe regular ichool teachert. We 
read, however, in the achool report for 1871 that 
ia the 3S9 primary •ehool* there wm rarely 
foaad a taaeW not competent to teach element. 

Doubtlei* mnch remain* yet to be done. Only 
tdeally can the *yal«m be called complete. Aa prac- 
tically embodied it 1* tike thoao ancient mapa, in 
which great region*, anexpIonMl.areonlyvagaely 
Mttllned. Qoeition* have ariacn, and wavering 
policy ha* been pur*i]ed. Fila of municipal econ- 
•ay have Interfered, It not dcatructlvely, at le**t 
•bitmctitely. Indeed the whole method la In 
eontroveray *t)IL Sotne would abollih aUfE no- 
tation, and have children taught upon tbe " Ton- 
ie Sol-Fa " plan ; and there 1* ontcry agalnat 
what, la called the "movable Do," In practice in 
oar achool* from the beginning. With alt tlieae 
qaeatioo* thb hiatory ha* no concern. Suffice It 
to lay, that the teachera work in ewcntial noity 
el principle and method, while each i* free to 
teat and follow out hia own anggestlona. What 
b certain la, that the les*on« are progreaalve, 
while the teaching b objective. The child la led 
to reeognixe and feel the tone* a* mental object* 
(•0 Mr. Holt espre**e* it) ; while whatever of 
tachnleal theory, or muaieal grammar, or arbi- 
toaiy conventional ilgn* and device* may be in- 
volvied in the procoaa, he get* it all unconacioualy, 
a* one learn* to know the atreeta, with the *hop 
rign*, by often paaaing throagh and by tliem. 
He b not dnmbfoonded with theory, and with 
diy menorlting, before he ha* begun to know 
Muffc, which would be like the old abaurdity of 
aoqniring EngUah grammar, mott abstract pf 
■tt^iet, at the UBmeUphy*icai age of early child- 

Hu^ in the icbool* ha* gone bo far that it 
cannot go back. Genaratlona are growing up 
teultlva to mniicsl tone*, knowing concord from 
diaeord, attentive to muatc when they bear it, in. 
teretted la It, able to *Ing eomewhat with plea*- 
■re to Ihemaelve* and other*, and to read aimpic 
■oaie. What a contraat to the dearth of oppoi^ 
laaity In thoae oid FnriUnic day* when a child, 
bad ha tbe genio* irf a Beethoven in him, found 
WtAn lUghleMraympathy tocall itouti t<ook 
e»AMpleMr«,andan thl*. There pkatantncM 
*«• tin, and the qadying mnuoat nature of man 
(a* ted u Ike raligfaMM, tbe Intalleetaal, tU loclal 
mm) WW OB^ part U the or^al depravUy. 
HartyMkaneUppod luoapobUo adwot, *ay 



in one of the poorer quarter* of the city, during 
the le**oa by Mr. Holt, or Mr. Sharland, and 
yon hear the ainging and catcb the quick, 
intolligCDt rcpliei of cia** after clai* of girl* 
of eight, nine, ten year* old, who*e pale com- 
plexion* tall of borne* of poverty in orowded 
laoea; thia b the bright honr of ibeir week; 
the hour of higher life and conacioune**, of 
innocent delight and *enie of a new power and 
freedom- And they gain mora and mora of thia 
in*plring and npUfting reaonrca aa they paa* 
lhi«agh the older grammar and the Uigh Sclraol 
clasaea, until they are prepared to be abaorbed 
Into tlie vocal cIuIm, and renovate tbe oratorio 
chom* with fre*h vtdce* and more (kill In muNc 
tlun their father* had. Surely we have made 
progrea*; and to long at we are falthtnl to ovr 
pubile aclKiol*, muaic, and muaic'* benign influ- 
ence, will not die out among ua. 

BOSTON MDSIC HALL. 

Mr. Benry Lee Illgglnaon, not content with giv- 
ing oa a line orcbeatra and a aerie* of twenty aym- 
phooy conccri* at cheap price* for the coming 
year, ha* funlwr added to the public obligation by 
purchaaing a controlling Intereat in our noble Hu. 
aic Hall. Thia enaure* a new admiulatration of the 
Hall and ita rcalotation to the arllatic nac* tor 
wliich it WB* originally intended. Tlie following, 
from the GaitUt, b right in acntlment, and will be 
read with Intereat. 

We arc only lorry that what Ii gained by the 

!w entrance from Hamilton Place b to be oflaet 

I aomc extent by the cloaing up of the preeent 
covered paiaage-way through what waa Bumalead 
Place, that right o( way liaving been told out to 
ailvanlage, we arc told. On the oilier hand we are 
ai*urcd that the new entrance will In much wlJer 
than the preaent one, and will afford more aattty 
rd la any panic tliat might be apprehon^i- 
ed. How could the narrow eaalem corridor bo 
widened, or at Icaat gain a paaaag* Into UrAnScld 
Street, the mcana of eiit wenld bo perfect I 

Bat the grealeat Improvement atlli demanded in 
the Mnaio Hall would be the reconttraction of tlie 
atage In permanent cbora* acat* riaing araphlthe- 
atrically aliout the organ, whereby the Handel and 
Uaydn and other choral bodlea might reliearae In 
the *aiTM aeau in wliich they were to *[ng before 
the public. Tbb would require, of co'urae, the 
bringing of the atage a Utile further forward and 
to a lower point in front, for it b atlll tow high for 
that part nf the audience who alt well lorwaid on 
Ihe fioor. When not occupied by chdru*, tho*e 
ecata would be excellent for audience In many Unda 
of c<Hic*rt*, e*peclal]y to llitea to and watch the 
Bngcri of a Rubioatcin or a JoaeQy. But now for 
the Gatttte. 

Thia noble building has long been a aonreo ot aatla- 
tactloa and ot pihle In the mudcal poblk ol our city. 
It* ample ilie and flae proportion*, Ita convenient en- 
trance*, It* aecliulou Iron notse and from the gariab 
lightoIdiiT, llaeven lempenitare, perfect ventilation, 
It* pklnreiqae light, and above all It* perfect adapta- 
tion for tbe proper effecta of mnalc, render It one of 
the flrri holla iu the world. The oistor itnndlni In ' ' 
place St one at Ihe foci o[ tbe elllpM t* beard by a I 
hooie in hi* nalaral voice without affort. Tin •oftett 
of the prima donna'* plnnla*lmo* or the lightest toocb 
ot Ihe pUniat b audlbt* eTerywheie. The orpu, too, 
hai aerred important purpoees. It has been a model 
for orgnn-baildei*, a pertnolnl de]l|;ht lor aodli 
and, wbat is mare, it has tnmlihed so-called Jokeia 
ot other les* tortDBHte I ' ' 
lor rldiciita. When an editor has been hard op lor n 
pangntph he has been able (0 tiekle Umselt . 
ot his own calibre amailngly by eom* eiank 
"big organ.'' 

The conception ot the Knsh: Hall and Itietgan data* 
from a eettahi dlnnar ol lb* HarvanI Huaical Aiaocl* 
■Uoo. The original auhaeribar* had mete thought of 
the pabilD beueflt Uian theb own ptoflt. Tb*y waatad 

tempi* ot mnakal ait. Year liy year b ha* been 

It b abe f an of 
aUenlUvaled people. 
The aanual oretMb^ the sympheay eon 8 ma, the 
eplsadld ciTfc balh, a^ the le^ *Mb* «* toeni and 



But high Ideal* aod p«>« eit ara not oltan li 
atlv*. Masb, lik* poetry and virtue, mnat b* it* own 
exceeding great toward. Whan wa pUnI our money 
tor dltldeod* w* don't project mu*b halbi we would 
rather dbtcover a new "Calamet and Heda." Fee 
many years tbe hill wa* not a Bource ol proBL And 
lo thb tact wa* due a change la Ita manaKemenl that 
let In tb* malodoran* ahowa ot unhappy dog* aad cata^ 
and the brutal set-tos ol wrestler* and boien. People 
who lemcmber tha high and pore Idea lor which the 
beantlfol hall was cnaied were sad at the thought that 
Beethoren and Back, Handel aod Uoialt sbonld locA 
scene* fluer tor the blood-thiiety pnblle ot 
anebotltome Uiao for reflned aodleni-ee In a cnltlvatad 
eltjr. Ihe charm of the place wa* gone. 

Then the propoied extension ot Hamilton Place 
Ihraataaed to deetroj the hall, and Ihe eantrolllng l>- 
latsrt wa* In hand* that could Mt bold It and wete 
ready lo fire tt up. Th* ball was aapposed to be 
doomed. 

Tbe whole *ltiiatIon wa* chaaged when Mr. Henry 
L. HIggtnson, allar eitabtbhing a series of orchestial 
m a scale of unprecedented liberality, 
crowned hb beneBeent nndertnhlng by purchastajt a 
' iiy ol tbe shares ol the Uub Hall nnpamtloB. 
:iEx)ni»o hu made no anoonacement ot nb pbna, 

la well nndentood that tha hall will be u*ed only 

tor purpoMi eonalatent wlih th* Meaol a temple of tie 
'oenrts. There will be naBorBh«teroge■eo«•abowl^ 
ir walklog matches. 

The InlerloT of tha balldlng b now undergolaga r^ 
ireoatkin, under the direetion ot Hr. Ocwge Soell, 
.JO acnmpllphed Rrthllect who planned H. new coU 
oisnndgliillng, new npholstery and other adommenti 
win make II more beautitui than ever. Other changea 
are nbo aDtklpnted, such aa re-formatlon vt Ihe lo^ 
"lea a:ad a n«w entraai - - 

THE MUSICAL OUTLOOK. 

Th«« can be no fear le«t Beaton will not hare 
enough, eepecUlly of orcheetral mnric in the eeaeon 
' 1881-3. There would rather teem' to be a dan- 
ger of loo moch ot a good thing, of "mnning It 
Inlo the ground." Bat we ahalt ace and ban. 
What with the HlgginaoD-Hetuchel twenty concert* 
and twenty public rehearsals, and wlih the other 
orchealral aocictlea, the vocal clubs, the oratorioe, 
and miscollaoeona and vlrtooao concert* of all 
klnda, there arc already looming above tbe borJiM 
more than one hundred concert* such aa eommonly 
tempt brge andlencea. Let the Trtatcripl connt 
them np f or US : — 

From present appeamaeca there wUl be more mual- 
ral entartniamenls ot a hl|ch udar during th* coming 
•eaiKto In Bortan than aver beloie. Tboe* by tbe 
dub* and Kicletiee will number a* Mlowai 
Apollo CiDb eeaBM**, 

Haudal ud HB]^'SMl«tT-.^-">''.''."'"."4 " 

llarrard Miurtgal Aatoelatloa ■ " 

PtallhHBonM SoeMy ■ " 

•CKllla 4 ;; 

•ArllBcton Clab t " 

•ProbablJ. « •* 

Then there will be the »eries ot twenty concerts by 
the Uoeloii STmphoDy Orchestra (as the band to be 
directed by Mr. HeitMliel will be known), poesibb 
concerts bv the old PhUharmonli; orcbesim, under Ur. 
Ll>ilemann''B direction, aod eight by the Ksw Encbnd 
CoDservatofy orchestra, a new scheme under tbe direc- 
tion ot Hr. Zenafan. Alt ot these eoncerts will be 
giTen by terideut mnslcinaa, pbyeis or lingers from 
other dtln only appearlug as soloists or aaablsata. 
Dnt thb b not all. Four eonceita ot a mixed soit, 
with tamoiu •ol<rist^ will be Inclnded In the lecture 
CDumes; two perlotaiaaees «t Beriiec's Aomeo and 
JiUltl will be given under Hr. Thomas'* dbeetton; 
two conrcit* are aanonnced by Uaurichi Dengremont, 
on* bv Mme. Oeisler, Bad'laM, net least In impoit- 
atice, Bve bv Mme. Adeline Pattl. With tbeaa wa 
have a gieod total ol oeaily a handled muakat antes* 
talnmanl* ot a high class, and that wlihout •nniueiat- 
log the twenty public rchentsals ot Hi. HeBivhel'* 
orrhcetia, and the eight public leheanab ol tbe Phll> 
tLiFTirnnlc Society's orcheatT*. Then are lew cltle* In 
the world, nod Doaa lu America, which ma make a 
h.'ti[?r f liDKiog In Dumber, qnnllty and vaiMyol too- 
ceru onFnd for Llie deiectailoa ot amatantaand con- 
nolueura n( ths tiioetul art. The conceit* of tha 
AiilnEion nod CKlibClab* wlU be given lo Tiemont 
TMun1«, the EitUirv* wlU psobably oeoapy tha Utta- 
naon the Hnnnitli wUl ise th* Beeton Ma**—, and 
the Mhrr Kodctla and effaniaaitoa* win ap^>«T ■■ 
Hiuic BaII. Mr, Zenaba will remain la hb 
director of the mueerta hr the Handel and 

Socletv and Ihe Harvard Mr"" ' * ^— 

Udc -ill rooUiKie wdbaetth 
Ainilo and Cwllla Clnba, aw 
wTj, Winch will nlnla tWr 
the Dojlstoa and 
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PhllhamKniie loelety's eoneeiU will be iiiid«r tlie 
dtzectkm of Mr. LouiB Mut. The lebeniet of the 
opem mmiAjren are not yet diroli^. It ta jpiTen out 
thAt Mr. Maplesoa trill eome to tbe Boftoa Theatre 
with a utronger compaBy than he has yet brought 
here, and that Mr. Strakosch will bri us a troupe to the 
Globe Theatre, with Mme. Gemter as Its prima donna. 
Ko less than six Englinh opem or operetta troupes will 
add still further variety to the attractions of the sea- 
aon, and some inportont novelties will be brought out 
by them, liorulng's Vtar and Carpenter and Yamey's 
Mueketeere being in the list of promises. 

LOCAL ITEMS. 

Trb WoBcztTBft Musical Fsstital. The 

great annual eTent of its kind in this region main- 
.tains this fall the customary high and abundant pro- 
vision for the musical appetite: It will last fiTe days, 
September 2G-aO, and comprise, besides three important 
choral works entire, a huge Tariety of music, vocal, 
orchestral and organ. Verdi's Mansoul Requiem will 
be given the third evening, the Creation the following 
afternoon, and to conclude Friday evening £l\fah en- 
tire, for tbe ilrrt time in Worcester; the chorus, **The 
Firs Descends from Heaven,'* heretofore omitted be- 
eanse of its extreme difficulty, being already rehearsed. 
A new thing in this festival will be a noon " organ lec- 



the daily press offers to its readers, every mnsldaB 
realises that the writers of the aitieles knew Uttle or 
nothing about the subject They either depend npon 
some hand>book on music for their information, or else 
deal with the subject in meaningless terms, that will 
not stand the test of resson. Any reporter may write 
upon this subject, and bis musical qualilloations seem 
to be of very little account, as long as he can flU op a 
certain space under the bead of Amusements. I know 
of many cases where the so«alled musical critic has 
mistaken even the work he was hearing, and perchance 
learnedly commented upon the masteriy performance 
of Wagner's TannMueer overture, when the popnhir 
one to Rossini's TTUIiomretf was played. lUs kind 
of musical criticism is what the dally press calls a 
proper ncknowledgment of the art Interests of a conn- 
try. What we need Is good, honest utterances In be- 
half of art, from a mind that has both ability and 
knowledge. A writer most^ p o s s e s s a positive and ex- 
tended knowledge of his subject, to be entitled to any 
respect Such criticism as the progress of ait demandis 
seems hardly possible from the dally press, and it Is 
only In a good musical Journal that we may expeet the 
best oplnkms on art matters. It Is then a matter of 
great regret that DwighVe Journal is forced te stop 
its usefulness, simply because of a want of support 
It Is true that the Journal was a small paper, and yet 



tore concert," by Frederick Archer, the English organ- _ ___ 

bt, composer and lecturer; but Mr. Archer should A J^ ',jj|t- was '^^rttiy of appreciation, Viillte honest 

Utterances entitled to full respect The only thing In 



beware of Jerome Hopkins, who has a lion on that ti- 
tle for bin own entertainment. Tlio artlHts already en- 
gaged include Clan Louise Kellogg, who pings there 
for the first time In America after a European absence 
of two years; Annie Louise Gary, M. W. Whitney, 
Tom Karl, Kmily WInant, — her first singing in Wor^ 
eester: — Frans Remmetta, Charles R Adams; al*o 
Mrs. Emma R. Dexter, Mimi HaUie Louise SImms, Miss 
Alice Ward, Mrs. Grace Hilte Qlcason of Chicago and 
Mrs. H. F. Kuowles, sopranos; and tlie Schubert eom- 
paay from tlie Boston Apollo Club. The violinist The- 
rese Liebe and her brother Theodore, raid to be a line 
vlolonoclliHt, who will make a concert tour of the coun- 
ty the coming scaiion, apiicar first together at thhi fes- 
tival, hastening their departure from Europe a month. 
.The promise oi tbe foregoing facta is very generoiu 
and assures an excellent festival. There are some who 
will regret the repetition of Verdi's noisy reouiem, hnt 
the chorus cannot possibly afford to aisniiss it with 
one rendering after the severe discipline of Its study; 
It would be a quite Insufficient recompense. 

^— The Handel and Haydn Society will begin, as 
usual, their eoncerta on Christmas night with a per- 
formance of the Ueetlah; on Good Friday Bajh's 
*• Passion Musio, according to St Matthew " will be 
song, and on Easter Sunday the oratorio of the 
Creation, Previous to these last two a concert will 
be given on Feb. 5, and Handel's Utrecht *' JubiUte" 
and Mendelssohn's '* Hvmn of Praise " are to be sung. 
Mr. Oiri Zerrahn will lead the chorus and orchestra, 
wd Miss Annie Loube Gary and Mr. Myron W. Whlt- 
mtf will be two of the principal soloists. 

.—James Edward Ditoon, youngest son of Oliver 
DItson, the well-known mnslc publisher of Boston, and 
a member of the firm of which his father is the head, 
died at Upper Sahit Regis Lake, Adirondack Moun- 
tains, Sunday. Aug. 7, aged 28 years. He was a young 
man of genial character, and was unlvenuilly beiovea. 
The parente have the sympathy of a very wide circle 
•f friends in tills trying oereavement 

——We are sorry to learn that Mr. Edward B. 
P^cry, the pianist. Is disabled for all concert work dur- 
ing the coming winter by a lame wrist Meanwhile he 
has accepted a position as piano Instmctor at Oberlln 
College, In Ohio. 

— ^We have only room to call attention to Madame 
Betler^s Flourishing School of Vocal Art in PhiUdel- 
nhla. Ita annual reporta of work and progress have 
Men Interesting, and this year more than ever. 

—Yon can detect a false note in the playing of the 
Bsnslc of Moiart as readily as a finger print on bur- 
nished silver; but in one of the ** romantie " sympho* 
nies of the ** Intense " school, a madman might be fid- 
dling away meanwhile, and nobody would suspect that 
It was not ** consummate." — Chae* Dudley wariter. 

o^Mr. Thomas was to end his Chicago engage- 
ment on Aug. 23. During the foUowing week he gave 
eoocerte In Milwaukee, and a week later he will be In 
Cincinnati for a series of concerts. |Ie has received 



regard to music that reeeives its fall compensation Is 
the trade In instmmento and poblicattona. Large foi^ 
tunes have been made tn these Industries. What have 
these people, that have become rich out of musical 
merchandise, done for the art that has given them their 
wealth? Have tboy ever etarted a good muslo sehool, 
or supported a representetive mnsleal Jonmalf We 
have a number of papers that live as advertisinf 
mediums, It Is true, but their Infineace Is of that char- 
acter that belongs mostly to trsde. This ehus of Jour- 
nal la generally published In the Interests of some 
music house. Why sbouM not tbe trade intereste give 
a tittle of their wealth to the support of a worthy art 
JoUmair Any benefit to the pro g ress of art Is a help 
to even the trade. When we observe the positive ad- 
vancement that Boston Is making In regard to eoncertt, 
»r*iMi jU, and the orohestial work, It seems astonishing 
tv^s^. it oaa be so unmindful of the Journal of Mnslc 
Is Mt4 nn organ that may give Ita entire activity to the 
cliton^i'^n of tlie people In mnslc worthy of support? 
If the cultivated people of Boston will not support a 
Jonmal that hi representetive of their chus, hi it not 
au indlch^on that their accomplishmeaU are more 
as.«uroed than real? But In the mean time we must 
wait for a better public and a more hopeful eoodition 
of onr sociiJ life, before what Is bert In moeio 
have a hearty support in this country. 

In tliis^ity we are having a delightfol seuon of 
mer ulj;lit concerts, by Mr. Theodore Thomas and his 
orcheAtm. This series of entertainments was a part 
of a pinu that the late Mr. George B. Carpenter had 
arrsnged lor our musical enjoyment Mr. Mllward 
Adams, the young gentleman who has followed la the 
steps of Mr. Oirii«'nter, by his business tact and good 
manageoieot has been able to carry on the enteiprlse. 
It takes very much skill and a dear Judgment to bring 
such snooessf ul returns for even weU-oonsidered pkuw. 
We are greatly Indebted to Mr. Adams for this season 
of rich enteruinment, and we can but wii^ him a 
great success hi all his f utore work. The great festi- 
val which comes next spring will have to depend for Ite 
financial success Uirgely upon the management thai 
this gentleman will give It He wUl have the influenoe 
of every mnsleal person In the eity, however^ and the 
culmination of our hopes, a festival, seems near at 
hand. But to retem to Mr. Thonuis,— the programmes 
for these eoncerta have been aa a whole vpry pleasing. 
We have had oompoeen' evenings, and symplmny per- 
formances, and also programmes made np of lighter 
things. The Mendelssohn night gave as the Italian 

S^£^T^?fe^ ture C«hn Sea «mf«vpyKoyai^ the fWry overtax, 

toUM city. Mr. iMnss wiu imib <o xiew lora on ^^^^^^ 8cher«> irom tbe Jl^ormaflon A^mpAony, 

^•^ ^ * and two smaller pleoes. The Beethoven night pro- 



isd charming mnsle may be heard, and Itabnort makee 
the stoy-at-home people of onr city think that Cblcaco 
Is Indeed a pleasant rammer home. The oivhestm 
that Mr. Thomas has formed Is made np of sosse fifty 
men, jnany of whom are onr home players; yet there 
have been additions from New York and Cincinnati, 
which have given a new and better formation to the 
band. It pleases me to say that this orchestra is dbhig 
some very good woriL It has not the finish of Mr. 
Thomas's old band, nor are the bcsss fautnunsnta 
quite what theyonj^tobe; bnt the educational In- 
flnenees that are at work with the men will do mneh to 
monM them Into a better form. It Is a wise thing to 

devekip a food orchestra hi the West, for aa we attempt 
the performance of a htfge anmber of great works la 

theeonneof aseason,aflne baadlsaneeosslty. fa 
the ckMhig eoncerta of this seasoa of six weeks, I shaO 
endeavor to make some mention of the Improvement 
that will doubtless be made hi the pbiying of this band, 
while nnder the able dlreetlQa of Mr. Thomas. 

C. H. BufYAV. 

BALYOiCttS, JtTLT 87.— Iff. John 8. DmUfkV^Doar 
Ar,->AUow me to axpr^ my slacere regret at the 
notice hi yonr h^t issue that the pnblleathNi of tbe 
Journal is to be diseootinned. For the past thine 
years I have had the pleasnrs of writing anoeeaslenal 
notice for your paper, and I eaa scarcely ex|nem hew 
unhappy It makes me feel to know that I have written 
my kist letter to Xhe^irAf's/etrrma. I did fanoy that 
at least one mnskal pnblleatkm with the best and 
highest Inisresta of the art In view would be nUt to 
hohi ttsown In this nonntty. It seems not 

To all eamert friends of mnaleal ptogssn then !•• 
mains hot the hope that at some f atave day the better 
dass of the Aflwrieaa people will open their «yie, their 
eats and their hearta aad begta to aaderstaad that 
there are m few objeeta la this world worth Hvlag for 
besldee the aeramohitlon of doUan and eenls. 

With senttmeata of tha highest regard aad appfeehk 
tlea, I am, dear sir, 

Tears very truly, GBia. A. 



MUSIC ABRaAD. 

LoNDOir; Colonel J. H. Mapleeoa has written aa 
open lettier la which he formally withdraws from the 
London operatic field. Ever since the year 1874, 
oompctition has been earried on, except la a few 
years when Messrs. Gye and Mapleson combined 
forces, between tbe Italian operatic bnpresarioi 
at Covent Garden and Dmry Lane or Her 
Majesty's. BIr. Mapleson became abnoet hope- 
lessly Involved, and the elder Gye's backere saak a 
f ortane in the larger hoase. Of late years, aadcr 
the management of (he brothers Gye, Covent Gar- 
den has increased ita repntathm, but without teap- 
ing a fiaanclal reward. The conclusion was reached 
that London cannot support two Italian hoasee 
during the season, and a syndicate waa formed re- 
cently for converting Covent Garden into a limited 
liability oompaqy* with Gye as manager at a salary. 
The company then endeavored to secure Her 
Majesty's, and this they attempted to do by seek- 
ing to gain poesesslon of the premlsee through the 
lessor by means of an action of ejectment Find- 
ing himself involved in costly legal proceedhigs, 
Mr. Mapleson determined to accept the oHers made 
him by the syndicate, and an arrangement has now 
been made by whicli he sells out his entire interest 
In Her Majesty's, with the object of devotfaig his 
attention entirely. In future, to the United States. 
Mr. Mapleeon rmives £80,000, and when his lia- 
bilities are deducted from this he wUl be left with 
more than suflldent capital to enable him to open 
aa energetic campaign next seaeon in America. 
Mr. Mapleson has secured certain oonoeesions from 
the new company, among others the call on Covent 
Garden for all new operas, artiste, eoeoery and coe- 
tumes which he may require. In fact Covent Gar- 
dan will be henceforth tne recmitfaif^ioase 



MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

OnoAOO, July 27. In dosing my correspondence 
with Dwi^Af '« Joumai qf Mutic, I may be pardoned 
lor axpiesshig a lew words of sincere rogrst. Every 
lnillfn^f.>«. that polnta to a retrograde movement In the 
piogiem el the art ef mnsio cannot but be regarded 
with soRow by every honert musiobia or lover of true 
miltaia. The cause of mnsle -hi this countiy suffeia 
inm a aamber of serious hindrances* One of these 
drawbacks Is poor aad laeompeteat erttldsm from tbe 
instoal nmtten la BMBy ef oar daUy papers 
the fuel ■moant al lUogisal eritidsm that 



gramme was made np of the Flutoral Symphony, the 
overture to Cbriotenus, Septet Op. 20^ aad the ballet 
masic to PromeCAevs. The symphoay programmm 
gave us the Schumann, In D-mfawr, aad Bcahms's No. 3, 
in I>>maJor. Bf ery evenhig the prograniBW Is amde 
Intersstfaii^ while new aad oM workt are very artisti- 
cally arraaged so as to give pleasare. It Is a pJeasiag 
sight to see the large aadlenees that gather, evealag 
after evealag, to llstea to these eoacer^ The place 
has beea as well arraaged at possible ler the marie. 
The gardea that has beea made^ el pteats, floivan aad 
evst gr eeas. baa tamed the. Rgp o sM u a BalkUaglatoa 

la whtah a pntty iMteln phqrm 
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^'Figaro* 



ferhls 



FnAVKfonr-os-THn-MAiiiB. —The 
by the Corporation for the best opeia Is awarded te 
Katehon von Ifetibronn. musis byOari Bheinthalsr 
libretto by Helnrich Bulthanpt^ The successful woes 
wUl be pioduesd early nest seaeenat theKewSiadl- 



BauLnr. Ton Baeknr receaUy phiyed a giguatie 
Biogiamme at BeritaL tt coaaisted wholly erlM's 
compoeiUoBe.^ Sonata (dedicated to SehamaanX fM 
selertloiis from the *«Anndss do P^leriaage,'' the MMd, 
•• St. Fmaeota do FMle Mamhaat BurLes riolsr ioor 

Btndei, BaUnde (Nob SX a Fokmnisa " 
faMrMmU aad Sehmna» aad March la 
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